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Lo,  the  White  Indian 

WINN  W.  DAVIDSON 


intention  of  tliis  article  is  m>t 
y to  show  how  the  Iinlian  nun' 
pliotographcd  ])aler  tliaii  llie 
c-face,  l)iit  incidentally  to  ox- 
in  how  tlie  ])ale-face  can  he 
[jrcvented  from  appearing  darker  than  the 
(•o])])er-skiimed  Indian. 

How  well  do  I remeinher  my  first  attempts  at 
|)ortraiture.  The  whiti-  collar  of  the  victim  was 
the  onlj'  thing  that  acted  according  to  schcdnle 
when  the  developer  was  poured  on  the  plate; 
l)ut  I was  sure  that  the  face  had  not  heen  left 
out  of  the  j)ictur(‘,  so  1 ke]it  on  (leveloi)ing — and 
develoiring — and,  of  course,  the  longer  I devel- 
o|)cd,  the  whiter  the  collar  hccame  in  tlie  final 
print — and  the  hlacker  the  face.  The  thing  was 
hopelessly  underexposed,  although  I had  given 
just  as  much  ex])osure  as  I did  t(j  other  pictures 
1 had  made.  That  was  the  difhcult.w  exactly. 
I had  failed  to  distinguish  that  they  were*  all 
fairly  distant  views;  and  even  had  I noticed  this 
ditference.  the  chances  are  that  I would  have 
fallen  into  the  mistaken  logic  of  a.  numher  of 
amateurs  who  have  discussed  the  ])oint  with  me 
'iiH’e  that  time. 

I'hey  reason  that  the  intensitx'  of  the  liglit 
Naries  inversely  as  the  scpiarc  of  the  distance; 
that  if  an  object  is  ten  times  as  far  away,  it  will 
transmit  to  the  lens  oidy  one  one-huiiilrcdt h as 
mucli  light  as  a similar  object  at  unit  distance. 
Correct,  as  far  as  it  goes,  cxcc])t  that  distant 
objects  tend  to  take  on  a blue  color  that  affects 
the  |)hotograt)hie  plate  more  strongl.N  than  li-ss 
actiidc  cohjrs.  Hut  when  thc.y  say  that  the 
object  at  unit-distance  should  rcfpiirc  onl>'  one 
one-hundredth  as  much  ex])osnrc  as  the  object 
li'ii  times  as  far  away,  they  are  very  decid<’dly 
in  tlie  wrong. 

'I'he  trouble  i>  that  as  the  ol)jeet  increases  its 
ilistanee  from  th<-  lens,  it  no  longer  fills  the  w hole 
pietnre---paee.  It  becomes  finally  only  a -mall 
|)art  of  a lan(beape-])anorama.  d'hat  is.  in  an 
open  landscape  we  ha\'e  :i  hundred  s(|nare  mih’s 


of  light  shining  into  the  lens  as  against  twcnt.\  - 
tive  or  fifty  square  feet  in  the  average  p(fitrait. 
If  we  wore  to  use  a telephoto-lens  so  as  to  keej) 
the  image  the  same  size,  w hile  the  distance  to 
the  object  was  increased,  we  should  find  the  ex- 
]JOSure  increasing  directly  as  the  scpiare  of  the 
distance  or  as  the  square  of  the  magnification 
which  would  be  a measure  of  the  distance. 

Jaickily  for  the  uniformity  of  exposures,  in 
general,  the  area  that  is  throwing  light  into  the 
lens  increases,  wdiile  its  intensity  decreases,  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  Sfiuare  r>f  the  distance 
iii  both  cases.  So  that,  outside  of  the  greater 
amount  of  actinic  bine  light  in  distant  \ iews,  we 
should  expect  virtual  uniformity  in  exposures  at 
all  distances. 

Hut  there  is  another  inqiortant  factor  to  con- 
sider. In  order  to  focus  a portrait,  the  camera 
must  be  extended  further  than  for  more  distant 
objects.  AVith  a 7-inch  lens  I find  that  the  dis- 
tance on  the  focusing-.scah'  between  the  11)0- 
foot  mark  and  the  7-foot  mark  amonuts  to  t)  Hi 
of  an  inch,  d'hat  is,  when  focused  on  an  object 
7 feet  away,  a 7-ineh  lens  rcall.x'  has  a focal 
length  of  7 !)  Hi  inches,  d'hc  diameter  of  the 
sto])  remaining  the  same,  it  is  a smaller  j)i'o])or- 
lioii  of  the  focal  length,  gi\ing  a smaller  f-value. 
In  effect,  it  is  a smaller  sto])  and  re(juires  a longer 
exposure  for  a successful  result. 

With  the  lens  nu'Titioned,  the  f-\ahies  of  the 
stops  are  as  17  to  l,7..)(i  or  s((uariug  these 
ratios  we  find  the  relative  cx])osures  are  as  t!) 
to  or  the  near  exposure  is  I I 7 times  as 

long  as  before. 

Distant  \icws  in  a haz,\  atmosphere  are  no- 
ticcaiil.N'  lacking  in  contrast,  and  a short  exposure 
temls  to  give  them  more  contrast.  AA’ilh  near 
objects,  the  shadows  are  not  veiled  by  any  blue 
haze;  this  gives  greater  contrast  whieli  can  be 
overcome  bv  longer  exposiir.e.  ,\lso,  a softer 
print  is  generally  desired  in  port  rail -woi'k  lli.aii 
in  landscape-work,  and  this  adds  still  inoie  lo 
Ihe  duration  and  importance  of  llie  exposine. 
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In  ildditinn  to  this,  we  iiiiist  rcim-nilHT  tliat 
till-  Ininian  skin  is  far  i'min  heinn  white — shades 
of  tan  and  jhnk  are  generally  in  evidenee,  and 
these  colors  are  relatively  slow  in  acting  on  even 
an  orthochroniatic  plate.  Due  to  this  cause 
alone,  I have  known  of  e.xtreine  cases — where 
xcllowish  red  pi-c(loininalc(l  -that  an  exposure 
nine  tiines  normal  was  not  e.xccssive.  This, 
des])ite  the  fact  that  the  cxjiosnrc  ha.d  already 
heen  calculated  for  an  8-limes  ray-filter.  The 
final  exiKisnre  was  tlnis  se\cnty-two  times  that 
which  might  have  heen  given  ordinai-il>-.  The 
net  resnit  of  all  the.se  factors  is  the  well-known 
ride  that  portraits  refjnire  donlde  the  exjiosnre. 

If  the  snhjcct  is  extremely  tanned  after  a snm- 
nicr-onting  at  the  heach,  or  has  a.  hea.ntifnl  olive 
<’oni])lexioii,  or  an  nnnatnrally  red  one,  yon  arc 
safe  in  counting  that  the  face  will  he  too  dark 
unless  yon  nse  a,  lay-hlter.  In  any  event,  if 
tin-  faces  arc  too  dark  in  your  jirints,  give  them 


a longer  exposure.  The  rest  of  the  negative 
will  hlacken  over  "too  rapidly”;  but  do  not 
snatch  it  out  of  the  developer  on  that  account. 
Develo])  it  just  as  fully  as  if  it  had  been  under- 
exposed, and  you  will  get  a good,  plucky  nega- 
tive that  can  he  jirinted  on  any  of  the  profes- 
sional portrait-papers  that  are  ordinarily  too 
soft  for  amateur-negatives.  And  the  skin  wdll 
have  that  luminous  jirofessional  quality  that  the 
amateur  fondly  believes  is  due  to  retouching. 

AVhen  my  first  Indian  subject  surrendered 
himself  into  my  hands,  I realized  that  the  ele- 
ment of  color  was  undoubtedly  present  and  de- 
cided that,  since  I w'as  using  a ray-filter,  I might 
just  as  well  use  a strong  one.  So  I prepared  a 
twenty-jier-cent  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  hik'd  my  licpiid  cell-hlter  wdth  it. 

The  chemist  and  meteorologist  can  probably 
hgurc  out  my  exact  location  on  the  map  from 
the  data  given.  At  any  rate,  when  I got  back 
to  civilization,  my  hlter  was  half  full  of  bichro- 
mate crystals  due  to  the  cooling  of  the  solution; 
and  if  I had  ventured  further  out  into  the  desert, 
the  water  would  in  all  likelihood  have  evapo- 
rated faster  than  I could  have  hlled  the  cell. 

Probably,  a glass  or  gelatinc-hlter  of  a deep 
orange  color  would  have  been  more  sati.sfactory 
for  the  purpo.se;  for,  on  account  of  the  rapid 
evaporation,  I had  to  hll  the  hlter  as  full  as  it 
would  hold  and  by  the  time  I was  ready  to  use 
it  countless  small  bubbles  always  formed  on  the 
inside  of  the  glass-faces.  It  was  an  endless  task 
to  collect  these  into  one  big  bubble,  as  each  little 
biiblile  had  to  be  struck  by  the  big  one  before  it 
would  budge.  Ily  leaving  a small  bubble  to 
attract  the  other  bubbles,  w hen  I hlled  the  hlter, 
I afterward  reduced  this  trouble  to  some  extent, 
d'he  bubbles  were  probably  due  to  air  being 
forced  out  of  the  solution  by  the  heat.  I thought, 
at  hrst,  that  they  were  cau.scd  by  the  breaking 
II])  of  a small  bubble  which  1 might  have  left  in 
the  hlter  accidentally  when  I hlled  it. 

For  this  work  I used  Cramer  Portrait-I.sonon 
or  II  animer  Non-Halation  Ortho-Plates;  the 
latter  are  double-coated.  Exposures  in  brilliant 
sunlight  ranged  from  one  to  three  seconds  with 
the  lens  at  E/  7 or  E/8  (U.  8.  3 or  4).  And  even 
with  this  exposure,  parts  of  the  negative  showed 
a close  ajiproximation  to  clear  glass,  though  the 
highliglits  were  (juitc  dense.  These  plates  ari' 
very  rich  in  silver  and  they  have  a h'lidency  to 
yield  ])hicky  negatives  even  with  considerable 
overcx])osure.  IMy  jireference  is  for  a single- 
coated  plate,  as  the  double-coated  are  inclined 
to  give  more  contrast  than  is  expected  and  arc 
slow'  to  dry;  this  latter  quality  increases  the 
danger  of  frilling  or  molting  in  a hot  climate. 

At  that  time  I did  not  make  use  of  jianchro- 
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inatir  plates  on  account  of  tlic  lack  of  electricity 
for  my  green  safeliglit.  Theoretically  at  least, 
a r(>(l-sensitive  jilate  should  he  ideal  for  photo- 
graphing the  “red”  man,  lint  there  are  other 
points  that  might  discourage  their  use. 

For  in.stancc,  the  light  leather  on  the  saddles 
and  also  the  sunlit  jiarts  on  a hay  horse  always 
Ijhotographcd  too  light  and  had  to  lie  dodged 
in  the  printing  for  jierfect  results.  And,  at  the 
same  time,  the  shadows  on  a hay  horse  were 
generally  too  hlack.  'With  a panchromatic 
plate  the  shadows  might  have*  Ijeen  lighter  hut 
the  highlights  might  luive  hi'come  entirely  white. 
'I’he  fingernails  are  also  much  whiter  than  the 
hand,  proliahly  due  as  much  to  their  greater 
reflecting-power  as  to  the  color. 

It  will  he  noticed  in  these  jiictures  that  the 
•sky  is  not  dark  as  woukl  he  expected  with  such 


a degree  of  ovcivorrcction.  This  is  jirohahly  due 
to  the  extremely  long  exposure.  Also,  the  ex- 
posure was  suHicicntly  long  to  gi\'e  full  shadow- 
<letail  in  the  hlack  “chajis.”  'Flus  is  not  shown 
liy  the  accomiianying  photographs  as  well  as 
it  might  he  because  it  gave  au  odd  effect  of  light- 
ness in  the  shadows;  so  1 allowed  the  chaparajos 
to  go  hlack. 

A^’hcn  L ventured  to  admire  the  hlack  ■'cha|)S," 
their  owner  dcprcciatiugix’  cx|)lained  that,  he 
was  going  to  change  them  for  a red  pair.  ,Vn- 
other  ])rohlcin  for  the  panchroniatic  jilalc;  they 
might  photogra|)h  white!  AA'ith  an  orthochro- 
matic  ))latc,  however,  the.\’  would  prohahl.\'  re- 
produce as  hlack  as  (h'sired. 

It,  ma>’  he  ohj('cte<l  that  to  pholograj)h  I he 
Indian  as  white  is  to  tell  a,  lie;  hut  at,  Ihe  worst 
il  is  a white  lie  and  au  exeeeiliugly  ])rofilahle 


one.  A.s  a rule,  at  the  fiestas  and  on  otlier  oeea- 
sion-s,  I could  not  induce  an  Indian  to  stand  for 
Ids  picture;  l)ut  tlie  Sunday  following'  my  deliv- 
ery of  niy  prints  t)f  “I’ietro,"  a cavalcade  of 
nine  of  them  galloped  in  from  the  lulls  in  search 
of  the  phott)grapher. 

I was  not  at  home  at  the  time  and  later  was 
made  the  recii)ient  of  considerable  banter  from 
my  friends.  The  last  incident  of  the  kind  had 
followed  the  return  of  one  of  our  noble  race  from 
the  State's  free  boarding-.school.  His  .swarthy 
friends  gathered  to  celebrate  the  eveJit  and  e.\- 
pected  him  to  fnrni.sh  the  “booze”;  but  no  more 
of  that  for  him.  Regretting  this  lapse  from  his 
former  care-free  ways,  they  las.soed  him  around 
the  neck  and  left  him  sn.sjx'nded  from  an  oak- 
limb  until  he  was  rescued  by  a passer-by. 

Secure  in  the  belief  that  my  ])hotogra])h  was 
not  really’  as  bad  as  all  that,  I waited  for  the 
cavalcade  the  followijig  vSunday  and  j)hoto- 
graphed  them  st'riatim  in  the  same  brand-new 
pair  of  "chains."  It  was,  imleed,  a i)rond  mo- 
ment for  me  when  I’ietro  ])ointed  me  out  to  them 
with  a beatific  smile  as  if  he  were  discovering 
the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world. 

Incid(']itally,  I missed  what  would  have  been 
I he  most  profitable  gronjj-negative  I ever  made 
by  inadvertently  dropping  the  word  “ya." 
Now.  “ya"  is  German  for  "yes.”  and  is  tabooed, 
of  course;  but  it  is  also  Rnssiair  for  "1"  and  is 


a very  common  word — of  course.  I always  ha\'e 
to  stop  and  get  my  bearings  to  be  sure  which 
language  I am  thinking  in. 

In  the  midst  of  an  exciting  evolution  in  trick 
and  fancy  riding,  I was  trying  to  get  them  all  on 
the  ])late  at  once.  I hear  the  word  “ya’’  ban- 
died in  the  crowd.  One  of  them  asks  the  other 
pleasantly,  “Does  he  want  us  to  stay  this  way 
aii^'  longer?”  Not  to  be  outdone  in  pleasant- 
ne.ss,  I smile  an  exultant  “.va"  at  him  as  I see 
that  everything  is  ready  for  the  plateholder  to 
go  in;  but  judge  my  amazement  when  the  gTouj) 
melted  like  snow  on  the  desert!  Then  I remem- 
bered that  in  Spaiiish  “ya"  means  “already”; 
not  such  a comnKm  word  as  in  the  other  lan- 
guages. I never  got  that  group  together  again. 

They  cared  nothing  about  the  price,  but  or- 
dered tlie  best  I had  of  everything;  my  de  Ix.rr 
mounts  with  the  silk  ta.ssels  on  them  that  never 
before  sold  in  quantity  disappeared  like  hot  cakes; 
and  there  were  repeat  orders  for  a year  or  two 
as  hmg  as  I stayed  in  that  j>art  of  the  countin  . 

The  suggestion  has  been  made  since  that  one 
might  dress  a negro  in  a white  suit  and  blacken 
his  collar  and  shirt-front  with  shoe-polish;  then 
by  using  a piece  of  bromide  j)aper  for  a plate  it 
would  give  a direct  positive  of  a white  negro 
that  is,  the  j)ai)er-negative  would  jjass  for  a posi- 
tive. But  I will  leave  that  for  some  of  our 
Southern  friends  tu  experiment  with. 
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IKFORK  saying  a word  on  the  eternal 
conlroversy  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  plates,  roll-films  and  fihn-])acks. 
let  me  say  that  I am  not  interested 
financially  in  the  slightest  degree  ii 
an>’  j)hotogra])hie  |)roduct  of  any  kind.  And  I 
<lon't  mind  admitting  frankly  that  ]K‘rsonall,\ 
1 j)refer  i)lates  to  either  roll-films  oi'  film-packs 
But  at  in-cscnf,  1 am  trying  to  strike  a balance 
fairly  bclwcen  the  merits  of  I’oll-films  and  til 
packs  onh'. 


,\s  to  ))ortability  and  ecomiiny  of  space,  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  the  two.  One  can 
carry  in  the  ])ocket  without  incon\enicncc 
enough  emulsion  surfaces  t(^  satisfy  the  most 
invetei'atc  snap-shooter.  However,  roll-films 
often  come  in  sixes,  but  (ihn-[)acks  come  in 
dozens.  For  the  ])crson  who  is  inipatieid  to 
ihwclop  the  wliolc  lot,  IIm'  six-roll  scores,  al- 


though in  a darkroom  a single  lihn  may  be  taken 
out  of  the  fihn-j)ack  and  be  developed  by  itself. 
But  j>eople  who  use  films  rarely  have  the  skill  or 
patience  or  convenieJices  to  do  this. 

As  regards  the  shape  and  bulk  of  the  camera 
designed  for  the  use  of  roll-film  and  fhat  intended 
for  fihn-i)acks,  the  roll-film  camera  is  longer  and 
narrower  and  the  fihn-i)ack  camera  is  thicker 
and  more  box-like.  In  a container  with  attached 
stra])  over  the  shoulder  the  longer  and  narrower 
article  seems  to  conform  more  to  the  shape  of 
the  Irnnian  body,  is  less  obtrusive  and  easier  to 
carr\-.  Using  the  film-pack  camera  one  carries 
a film-pack  adajher  in  a side  ])ocket  and  inserts 
it  in  the  camera  when  nee(led.  However,  this 
fact  might  militate  against  its  use  with  the  fair 
sex  who  as  a rule  are  not  blessed  with  so  man,\' 
])ocket.s  as  we  men  are.  Speaking  in  a general 
way,  I should  say  that  for  most  peo])le.  that  is. 
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for  the  general,  every-day,  summer- vacation 
snap-shooter,  tlie  roll-film  camera  lias  a sliglit 
advantage  in  this  respect  over  the  film-pack. 

Let  ns  now  consider  the  manipulation  of  the 
camera:  the  loading  and  unloading,  the  prepa- 
ration for  exposure  and  the  protection  of  the 
exposed  emulsion.  With  the  roll-film  yon  open 
the  back  of  the  camera,  take  out  the  cmpt>' 
spool,  change  it  to  the  other  end  of  the  camera, 
and  insert  the  fresh  sjiool  in  the  empty  s]iace 
thus  made.  Tlien  yon  carefully  unwrap  the  roll, 
attach  the  end  in  the  slot  of  the  top  spool,  turn 
the  knob  two  or  three  times,  close  the  back  of 
the  camera,  wind  carefully  until  the  proper 
signal  warns  yon  to  sto]i.  You  then  make  your 
picture  and  wind  until  the  next  signal  is  visible — 
and  so  on  until  the  end  of  the  roll.  Should  you 
over-shoot  the  mark,  that  emulsion  surface  is 
unavailable.  Should  you  accidentally  let  your 
shutter  snaj),  that  surface  is  ruined.  You  now 
proceed  to  wind  up  the  roll,  open  the  back  again, 
take  out  the  roll,  seal  it  up  and  put  it  away. 
Then  you  proceed  as  before,  shifting  spools, 
threading  and  winding. 

Let  ns  now  consider  the  nianii)ulation  of  the 
film-pack.  Yon  put  the  pack  in  the  adapter, 
insert  the  adapter  in  the  back  of  the  camera,  pull 
off  the  blind-tab,  pull  out  the  slide,  make  your 
picture  and  push  back  the  slide  of  the  adapter. 
You  need  fear  no  accident  from  accidental  snap- 
ping of  the  shutter.  It  is  impossible  to  wind  too 
far  or  not  far  enough  because  there  is  no  winding 
to  be  done.  Or,  if  yon  want  to  change  to  an  or- 
tliochromatic  or  ])anchromatic  plate,  you  simply 
take  the  closed  adapter  out  of  the  camera;  no 
harm  is  done  to  the  exposed  surface  of  the  film- 
pack.  This  is  impossible  with  roll-films.  As- 
suming now  that  the  last  surface  of  the  film- 
pack  is  used  and  that  you  wish  to  continue  with 
the  next  pack,  what  is  the  modus  operandi? 
Simplicity  itself!  You  simply  take  the  film- 
pack  out — shake  it  out  in  broad  daylight  if  yon 
wish — and  place  another  film-j)ack  in  its  ])laee. 
No  changing  of  .s])()ols,  no  threading,  no  unwind- 
itig — just  about  as  sini])le  an  oi)eration  as  turTi- 
ing  over  a leaf  in  a book.  In  this  respect  the 
film-pack  scores  heavily  over  the  i-oll-fihn.  Is 
this  point  overemphasized.^ 

Last  summer,  I felt  |)retty  well  fatigued  after 
my  year’s  labors,  and  I baile  farewell  to  the 
family,  jumjied  on  the  train  for  J)aveni)ort,  la., 
where  I engaged  i)assagc  on  a l\Ii.s.sis.si])])i  river- 
boat  to  Saiid  Laid  and  return.  It  was  a slow  old 
tub  of  a slern-wheelei'  with  an  old-fashioned 
pihh.  and  a crew  of  negi-o-stev('dores.  Nobody 
was  in  a hurry,  the  accommodations  were  primi- 
tive but  wholesome,  ami  the  i)a.ssengci's  cougenial. 
At  first  I had  thought  of  leaving  my  camera  at 


home,  but  repenting  at  the  last  moment,  I slung 
over  my  shoulder  daughter's  234  x 334  roll-film 
camera,  leaving  at  home  my  more  elaborate 
apparatus. 

Of  course,  I attempted  a picture  now  and 
then.  “Once  a photographer,  always  a pho- 
tographer,” if  the  materials  are  at  hand.  And, 
in  that  trip,  the  usual  comradeship  sprang  up 
between  camera-users — in  this  case  between  a 
“school  inarm”  on  vacation  and  myself.  She 
had  a film-pack  camera,  and  I had  a roll-film 
camera.  I never  was  a strong  admirer  of  roll- 
films,  but  after  that  trip  I made  up  my  mind 
that  henceforth  I would  never  use  roll-film  if  any- 
thing else  could  be  had. 

Good  subjects  on  the  Mississippi  river  are 
rare — genre-subjects — I mean — outside  of  the 
crew.  Picturesque — generally  unpicturesque — 
villages  abound  and  occasionally  an  interesting 
natural  scene,  but  river-traffic  is  deplorably  lack- 
ing. However,  one  bright  morning  we  saw 
coming  down  stream  a snre-enough  Mississippi 
passenger-steamer,  old-fashioned  stern  wheeler 
with  swinging  gang-plank  and  twin  smoke- 
stacks. Miss  Priscilla,  and  I brightened  up.  We 
obtained  a good  snapshot  heail-on,  side-view  and 
rear,  showing  the  typical  wheel  lazily  churning 
the  surface  of  the  “Father  of  Waters.” 

It  so  haj)j>encd  that  we  were  both  of  us  at  the 
end  of  our  ])hotographic  rojic — my  film  and  her 
film-])ack.  .lust  that  moment  there  hove  in 
siglit  the  one  really  worthwhile  picture  of  the 
week — a motor-launch,  with  the  family  and  dog, 
merrily  s[)ceding  downstream.  Behind  the 
launch,  standing  on  a board  attached  to  the 
launch,  was  a girl  of  al)ont  twelve  years  of  age 
with  her  hair  flying  in  the  breeze,  the  picture  of 
health  and  youth.  She  stood  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  board  which  was  under  water — a striking 
subject  for  a snap-shot.  Naturally,  we  both 
hurried  to  catch  a scene  that  rarely  blesses  the 
vision  of  the  camcrist.  IMiss  Pri.scilla  simply  drew 
out  her  adapter,  o])encil  the  slide,  shook  out  the 
pack  on  her  lap,  iiiserlcd  a fresh  j)ack.  shoved  the 
adapt(>r  back,  ])ullcd  the  tab — and  made  two 
beautiful  pictures.  And  I?  AVhy  continue  the 
harrowing  and  nu)rtifying  tale.^  By  the  time  I 
had  wound  uj) — opened  the  back — sealed  np — 
changccl  s])ool.s — thrcadcil  anew — rejilaced  the 
back — wound  ii])  to  the  ])roper  j)lace — the  ex- 
((nisitc  vision  had  gone  down  the  river,  glimmer- 
ing info  the  limbo  of  missed  o])porl unities  amt 
regrets  unforget talde.  “Never  again!”  said  I. 

Although  the  avci'age  film-user  generally  has 
some  one  else  print  and  de\’elo])  his  films,  it 
may  not  be  amiss  to  consider  for  a moment  the 
develo|)mcnt  of  roll-films  and  film-packs.  Un- 
(lonblc(lly.  the  machine-develo|)ment  of  film- 
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(lacks  is  sim()lcr  and  easier  tlian  tlial  of  roll- 
films,  jirovided  one  has  a darkroom  to  load  the 
machine — this  may  he  siinjily  a darkened  i-oom. 
Or,  one  may  develoj)  in  ilaylight,  using  tlie  rather 
eomplicateil  hox  with  cranks  and  ajmm.  On 
tlie  other  liand,  the  pack-system  Icnils  itself  to 
s[iecial  treatment  for  known  umler-  or  over- 
exposures.  By  means  of  a con\’cnicnt  memo- 
randum made  at  the  time.  oiu‘  can  tell  which 
film  to  select  from  the  pack  for  soft  or  hard  con- 
trasts— Jirovided  always  that  the  amateur  has 
(irogressed  beyond  the  snajishot,  niachinc-devcl- 
ojiment  stage  of  his  jdiotograjihic  career.  .\uy 
stationery-store  will  furnish  cheaj)  and  satis- 
factory sf)ring-clij)s  which  can  he  used  to  hold 
film-iiacks.  Thus  handled,  they  may  he  devel- 
oped, washed,  fixcil  and  dried  about  as  easily  as 
(ilates — a clip  to  each  film. 

Summing  up  the  advaidages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  the  two  systems — film-jiacks  and  roll- 


films — it  nia>'  lie  sai<l  that  the  roll-lilm  cainer.i 
has  a slight — very  slight — advantage  in  econ- 
omy of  space  and  (lortability.  With  machiin  - 
develojimcnl  the  tilm-jiack  risjuires  a darkened 
room  or  changing-bag,  but  the  ojieration  is  much 
sinpiler.  With  hand-development  desired  I’c- 
sults  are  more  easily  attained  with  tilm-jiacks. 
In  Ihe  matter  of  changing — s|)('ed,  cas('  and  sim- 
|)licit>-  of  mani|)nlalion — the  (ilm-()ack  is  easily 
Ihe  sujiei'ior.  The  film-|)ack  camera  has  the  nol 
easily  oV(‘restinialed  advantage  of  being  usable 
for  either  jiacks  or  (ilates  at  Ihc  (ileasnre  oi-  con- 
venieuce  of  the  ojierator.  l•’or  young  ladies 
and  lad.v-like  men  -who  don't  mind  s|)cnding 
ten  or  twcidy-five  dollai’s  for  a.  conibinalion  of 
[iretty  toy  and  camera,  the  slimness  and  coin- 
(lactness  of  the  roll-film  camera  is  Ihe  deciding 
factor,  h'or  serious  and  c\|)crienced  camerisl^ 
Ihe  combined  film-|)ack  and  |)late-eamera  offers 
Ihe  greater  ail  vantages. 


Experiences  with  the  Gum-Bichromate  Process 


WILLIAM  F.  GINGRICH 


|URING  Olio  of  tlif  periodic  cpideniic.s 
of  ])liotogTai)liic  fervor,  several  years 
ago,  the  writer  eontraeted  a inalig- 
iiaiit  form  of  giim-hieliromate  fever. 
Craving  relief  and  satisfaetion,  lie 
searched  the  archives  for  knowledge  of  the  |)roe- 
ess  and,  as  a result,  arrived  at  three  eonehi- 
sions — first,  he  heeame  positively  convinced  of 
the  artistic  po.ssihilities  of  gnin-hiehromate; 
secondly,  lie  was  as- 
sured of,  and  ini|)ressed 
with,  the  ea.se  and  cer- 
tainty with  which  it 
\\as  said  that  even  the 
novice  could  get  results, 
and,  thirdl\’,  he  oli- 
t a i ned  a rather  confused 
notion  of  the  methods 
followed  !)>'  .some  six  or 
eight  .self-st\led  "siic- 
<'essfnl  gnm-workers. 

'I'o  his  stock  of  en- 
thusiasm and  courage, 
he  added  a more  or  less 
a[)proi)iiate  collection 
of  hichromates,  gums, 
colors,  hriishi's  and 
paper,  and  at  once  set 
alioiil  to  estahlish  his 
rejMitation  as  a snecess- 
fiil  gum-worker.  Then 
followed  the  usual  and 
not  altogether  en- 
couraging ex|)eriences 
so  well-known  to  the 
gnm-bichroina  te  en- 
thusiast. He  jiassed 
through  the  flaking-otf 
stage,  tlie  exiicriinental 
stage  and  the  partial- 
sucee.ss  stage.  Failure 
after  failure  washis  only 
reward:  Imt  his  per- 
sistence was  iiidorni- 
talde.  He  tried  every- 
one's method.  siiigl\-  and 
eonihination ; he  exjieriniented  w ith  methods  all 
his  own.  For  three  inonlhs  he  tried  to  make  a 
sueeessful  print  from  a single  negative,  anil  then 
sueeeedcd.  'I’hat  i)rint  has  given  him  more 
genuine  pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  any  other 
he  ever  made,  for  it  niarkc‘d  the  end  of  failure  and 
I he  liegiiming  of  success.  The  writer  is  a modest 


almost 


man.  hut  admits  meekly  that  he  now  counts 
himself  one  of  the  sncces.sful  gum-workers,  and 
that  he  can  obtain  results  which  are  not  only 
pleasing  to  himself,  but  which  elicit  praise  from 
his  friends,  .some  of  whom  claim  a degree  of 
artistic  taste. 

During  the  time  the  writer  was  wrestling  with 
formulas  and  instructions,  which  w'ere  not  al- 
ways definitely  stati'd  or  easily  understood,  he 
made  a solemn  vow 
that  if  he  ever  mastered 
the  gum-bichromate 
|)rocess,  he  would  set 
forth  a method  so 
clearly  that  any  be- 
ginner might  follow  it 
with  a rea.sonable  as- 
surance of  success, 
making  it  unnecessar\ 
for  him  to  struggle 
through  months  of  ex- 
[lerimentation,  discour- 
agement and,  possibly, 
final  disaiipointment. 
Like  other  successful 
workers,  the  writer  is 
eager  to  shout  his  mes- 
sage from  the  house- 
to]),  and  offers  the 
following  instructions 
in  the  hope  that  tluw 
may  encourage  others 
to  achieve  the  beauti- 
ful results  possible  onl\' 
with  this  extremely  in- 
teresting in-ocess.  Be- 
fore giving  definite 
information  how  to 
proceed,  I beg  to  offer  a 
few  general  suggestions : 
1.  Do  not  expect  to 
wiiLi.\M  V.  (uxouicn  get  good  re.snlts  with 
t h i s o r any  other  met  hod 
unless  you  follow  i li- 
st ru  ct  ions  ])recisely . 

'i.  No  procedure  is  herein  explained  which  has 
not  been  tried  succe.ssfiill\'.  Obviously,  in  an.\ 
process,  if  all  conditions  are  rejieated  exactly,  the 
results  will  surely  be  the  same. 

d.  Do  not  invest  heavily  in  an  elaborate  supj)l\’ 
of  material,  ddie  requirements  are  few  and 
inexiM'iisive. 

f.  (Confidential.)  If  it  is  neccssaiw  for  >’on 
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to  do  your  gum-work  in  the  kitelieJi,  and  the  wife 
is  inclined  to  he  unreasonahle  or  nnsyni()atlietie. 
let  the  gnin-hiehroniate  j)roeess  alone. 

MATERIALS  NEEDED 

■2  oz.  gum  aral)ic  (tc'ars). 

2 oz.  potassium  hiehromate. 

1 oz.  (more  or  less)  household  ammonia. 

1 lb.  (more  or  less)  i)owdered  alum. 

1 tube  lanip-l)lack  (ground  in  water). 

1 varnish-brush. 

1 badger  blender. 

Whatmans's  H.l’.  or  Strathmore  watereolor- 
paper. 

Tray,  drawing-boatxl,  [)nsh])ins,  cheese-cloth. 

Other  watercolors  may  be  added  to  the  above 
list  after  the  beginner  has  become  somewhat  ])ro- 
h’eicnt  in  the  work. 

STOCK-SOLUTIONS 

Thi'  Gum-Soliifion.  the  gum-arabic  in 

a piece  of  cheese-cloth  and  susj)cnd  it  in  three 
ounces  of  cold  water  placed  in  a wide-moulhed 
bottle  or  jar.  The  gum  should  di.ssolve  wholly  in 
twenty-four  hours  or  .so,  and  should  be  the  coti- 
sistency  of  thick  mucilage.  However,  if  all  of 
the  gum  has  not  filtered  through  the  ehee.se-eloth 
in  that  time,  gentle  pressure  between  the  thumb 
and  fingers  should  bring  about  the  desired  result. 
'I'o  kee]>  the  solution  from  turning  sour,  add  three 
or  four  (lro])s  of  hou.sehold  ammonia.  The  bottli- 
'hould  then  be  corked  to  prevent  {'vaj)oratiou. 

The  Hichroiiiafc-Soliition.-  Place  the  ])otas- 
--iuni-bichromate  in  an  amber-colore(l  l)ottl('  o?' 
a bottle  wra]>j)ed  in  o])aque  ])aper  and  add  four 
ounces  of  warm  water.  Tins  will  form  a saturati'd 
'olution.  and  some  of  the  cr\stals  will  remain 
iindis.sobed.  .More  water  max'  be  added  as  the 
solution  is  used  i>rovided  it  be  kej)t  at  saturation. 

Into  a teacup  jxuir  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the 
gum-solution.  .Scpieeze  out  of  the  tube  one  inch 
of  lamjj-black.  Using  the  teaspoon  as  a ]>estle. 
grind  the  color  into  the  gum  until  the  mass  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  and  (|uite  smooth.  Adil 
three  teasjjoonfuls  of  the  bichromate  solution 
and  stir  well.  Xe.xt.  rinse  the  varnish-brush  in 
clear  water  and  switch  it  as  ucarlx'  drx'  as  \ou 
can.  d'hen  thoroughly'  xvork  up  the  coaling- 
mixture  with  the  brush,  taking  care  to  leave  no 
unmixed  color  on  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  cup. 
In  order  to  ])rotect  your  drawing-board  from 
cohw.  Cf)ver  it  with  a j>iece  of  ncws|)a])cr  without 
crea.ses.  Kest  the  board  at  au  angle  of  ai)out 
fort.v-five  degrees,  and  ])iu  to  it  a ])iece  of  tlic 
draxving-j)aper  about  10  x 12  inches  in  size,  fasten- 
ing a [jushpin  firml.v  at  each  corner.  I’ull  <lowu 
th(‘  sliades  in  order  to  subdue  the  light,  aJid  give 
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(lie  mixture  a final  stirring  with  the  brush.  Then 
with  a fairly  full  brush,  (|uickly  but  skilfully  la.\ 
on  the  mixture,  fii'st  with  horizontal  then  with 
vcM'tical  brush-strokes.  Ilefore  the  coating  .sets, 
take  II])  the  blender — without  color,  of  course 
and  go  over  the  j>aj)cr  again,  first  horizontally 
then  vertically,  holding  the  brush  perpendicula i 
to  the  i)a])cr  and  barely  letting  the  ends  of  the 
hair  touch  the  coaling.  .Vs  soon  as  the  surface  is 
made  as  smooth  as  possible,  hang  up  the  jiaper 
in  a dark  closet  to  drv  this  should  r<•(|uire  not 
more  than  tyventy  or  thirl.v  miuulcs.  .Vs  soon 
as  you  have  finished  coaling,  wash  the  brushes 
thoroughly  in  yvatcr. 

Much  of  till'  success  yvilh  gum-work  dcpcuils 
ii])ou  a suitable  negative  from  yyliich  In  make 
the  |)riul,  and  the  jinipcr  exposure  in  ])rintiug. 
Uhoosea  negative  yvhich  iiicliiu's  a little  toyvard 
I hii mess  but  yvhich  has  good  detail  ill  t he  shadoyy  s. 
.Vliuost  any'  uegalive  suitable  for  priiiliiig  yvilh 
])riutiug-oul  ]>apcr  yvill  pi'ovc  sa  I isfad  orv  yvilh 
the  giim-bichromatc  process. 

As  yyilh  all  ])ap<Ts,  Ihc  cxposiiri-  iii  priuliug 
will  vary  yvith.  Ihc  density  of  Ihc  ucgaliw.  tlu' 
.strength  of  Ihc  light  and  Ihc  Ihickiicss  of  the 
cuiiilsioii;  but  a few  trials  yyill  dcli-rmiiic  what 
exposure  to  give.  I slug  narrow  slri|is  of  Ihc 
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■^eiiNitizi'il  ]jap<‘i-,  iiiakp  three  tests,  exjiosiiig  in 
ilireet  smilight  for  one,  two  and  fonr  minntes, 
respectively.  Do  not  he  dismayed  wlicn  yon 
remove  the  strips  from  tlie  |ninting-frame  if 
lluTi-  is  l)iit  a slight  idsihle  image,  hnt  put  tlie 
stri])s  face  down  in  a tray  of  cli'ar  water  and  let 
them  remain  for  tifU-en  minntes,  then  examine. 
If  yoni'  negative  is  of  average  density  yon  will 
prohaldy  find  that  the  coating  upon  the  slri]) 
which  received  the  shortest  ex])osnre  has  soaked 
almost  or  eidirel\-  off,  indicating  that  the  ex- 
posni'c  has  keen  too  short.  On  the  stri]i  which 
has  recei\-ed  the  longest  exposure,  the  coating  lias 
perhajis  hardly  hegim  to  soften,  indicating  that 
the  ex|)osnre  has  keen  too  long.  If  the  two- 


minute  strip  has  received  akont  the  correct  ex- 
posure, the  emulsion  will  be  softened  by  the 
water,  and  the  image  will  he  strongly  visible; 
although  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  more  soaking 
will  prokakly  he  required  to  develop  the  print 
fully.  Having  determined  the  projier  exposure, 
yon  may  trim  a piece  of  the  sensitized  paper  to 
the  size  of  your  negative  and  make  your  print. 

Develo])nient  may  proceed  automatically,  as 
ill  the  ca.se  of  the  test-strijis;  most  workers,  how- 
ever, prefer  to  jmt  character  and  individuality 
into  their  work  ky  local  maniimlation.  Indeed, 
the  ])ictorial  quality  so  much  admired  in  gum- 
prints  depends  very  largely  upon  the  success  with 
which  this  local  treatmeid  is  carried  on. 

In  order  to  describe  the  process,  let  us  suppo.se 
that  you  are  making  a jirint  from  a landscape- 
negative,  and  decide  that  its  pictorial  quality 
could  lie  much  improved  ky  making  the  roadway 
a little  lighter  in  tone,  and  ky  making  the  sky 
lighter  near  the  horizon.  Take  the  partially 
developt'd  pi'iiit  carefully  from  the  tray  and  place 
it  face  up  on  a sheet  of  glass  somewhat  larger  than 
the  jirint.  By  means  of  a quarter-inch  rubber- 
tube  attached  to  the  faucet,  let  a single  drop  of 
water  fall  upon  the  part  to  be  made  lighter.  If 
no  effect  is  ])roduced,  iucrea.se  the  flow  of  water 
until  the  desired  result  is  obtained.  Sometimes, 
it  is  ueces.sary  to  use  a sj)ray,  or  even  to  direct  a 
steady  stream  on  .some  jiarts  of  the  jiriut  in  order 
to  wash  away  a sufficient  amount  of  color. 
Sometimes  .skilful  handling  with  a small  W'ater- 
color-krush,  well  filled  with  water,  may  have  to 
be  used.  If  the  paper  has  keen  printed  too  long, 
increasing  the  temperature  of  the  water  may 
resnlt  in  saving  the  jirint,  although  if  much  over- 
exjiosed  it  is  hopeless.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  a wet  print  w Inch  has  been  exposed  properly, 
is  extremely  delicate;  one  droj)  of  water  in  the 
wrong  ])lace  or  one  cai-eless  or  injudicions  stroke- 
with  the  brnsli  may  ruin  the  picture. 

When  (levelopmeid  is  finally  completed,  rin.se 
(lie  Jirint  carefully  in  clear  water  and  hang  uj) 
by  the  corners  to  dry.  In  order  to  remove  all 
trace  of  bichromate-stain,  jilace  the  dry  print  in 
the  follow  ing  clearing-lmtii ; Bowdereil  alum,  1 oz.; 
Water,  -20  oz. 

After  file  jirint  has  remained  in  the  clearing- 
bath  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  it  may  be  rinsed 
thoroughly  in  clear  water  and  hung  uji  to  dry, 
w hen  it  will  be  read.x'  for  trimming  and  mounting. 

No  reference  has  been  made  in  this  article  to 
mulli-jirinling  ami  multi-color  work.  Before 
such  elaboration  should  be  attenijited,  it  is  abso- 
hilely  necessaiy  that  the  beginner  master  the 
fundamental  stejis  of  the  jirocess.  Unless  he 
does  that,  his  more  ambitions  efforts  will  resnlt 
in  nofhing  but  failure  and  disajijioint ment. 


The  “Wet”  and  the  “Dry” 

(Fourth  of  the  “ Professor  Pyro”  Talks) 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


THOUGH,  as  1 iiieiitioiu'd  iti  iny 
ist  talk,  Daguerre  gave  his  process 
o the  Freiicli  Govenimeut  and  tlien 
latentcd  it  in  England.”  liegan 
’rofessor  I’yro,  at  the  fourth  meet- 
ing of  the  “Evohition-of-Photograi)hy  ” class, 
■‘the  daguerreotyi^e  proved  more  i)opnlar  in 
America  than  in  France  or  England.  In  fact, 
\ ery  few  specimens  of  this  process  can  he  found 
in  England  now.  In  the  same  year  that  Da- 
guerre made  known  his  method,  Morse  estah- 
lished  a i)retentions  photographic  studio  on 
Broadway,  New  York,  to  which  he  gave  the 
grandiloquent  title  of  ‘The  Palace  of  the  Sun.’ 
He  immediately  started  to  flood  the  local  news- 
papers with  advertising-matter.  In  these,  he 
described,  not  the  process  itself,  but  the  joy  of 
being  able  to  obtain  likenesses  of  those  one  hn’ed. 

“When  it  is  remembered  that  in  those  early 
days  all  j)ortraits  made  by  the  Daguerreotype- 
process  were  made  by  whitening  the  face  of  the 
sitter  and  jjlacing  him  or  her  in  the  sun  for  a half 
liour  or  even  longer,  the  ‘angle’  chosen  by  Morse 
for  his  advertising-copy  may  be  readily  under- 
stood. I might  mention,  in  passing,  that  this 
lengthy  e.xposure  was  soon  cut  down  to  twenty 
seconds  by  John  Erederick  Goddard,  who  dis- 
covered the  accelerating-projjerties  of  bromine, 
which,  with  iodine,  produced  bromo-iodide  of 
silver  on  the  surface  of  the  i)late.  Goddard's 
discovery,  needless  to  say,  diil  much  to  make  the 
daguerreoty])c  a commercial  success. 

“As  an  interesting  sidelight  of  those  early 
days,  I have  copies!  two  ‘Palace  of  the  Sun’ 
advertisements  from  the  New  York  j)aj)crs  of 
iMorse’s  time. 

'“To  Tik)SE  who  I>ove’ — rcails  the  heailline 
of  the  first  one,  taken  from  the  New  York  ISiin, 
surely  a universal  a]>i)eal,  if  tliere  ever  was  one. 
'How  cold  must  be  the  heart  tliat  does  not  love,’ 
the  announcement  continues  rcflccti\’cly.  'How 
fickle  the  heart  that  wislies  not  to  kec])  the 
memory  of  the  loved  ones  for  after-times.  Siicli 
cold  and  fickle  hearts  we  d(j  not  adilress.  But 
all  others  are  ad\iseil  to  i)roeure  miniatures  at 
Professor  Alorse’s  I )aguerreotyj)e  Estal)lish- 
nicnt.’  Here  is  amjther.  from  tlie  .New  \’ork 
Tribune,  which  begins  witli  the  solemn  headline; 
'lx  -Vfteh-Years’  followed  by  tlie  te.xt:  'In 
after-years  to  retain  in  our  inissession  the  like- 
ness of  some  one  who  has  been  loved  f)y  us  is 
a delicious,  even  if  sometimes  a melanclioly. 


])leasure.  Such  a ])leasure  can  any  one  enjoy 
who  patronizes  Profes.sor  Morse,  the  celebrated 
Daguerreoty])e  Artist  in  his  Palace  of  the  Sun 
on  Broadway.’  Note  the  skill  with  which  all 
details  of  the  process  itself  are  left  out  of  these 
'early-day’  advertisements,  and  how  'sob-stuff 
that  would  do  credit  to  Laura  Jean  Libby  is  sub- 
stituted in  its  stead.  To  paraphrase  a famous 
advertising-slogan:  'There  was  a reason.’ 

“The  daguerreotype  held  sway  for  about  ten 
years,  from  1839  to  1851,  although  early  in  18t9 
the  skids  on  which  the  art  and  practice  of  daguer- 
reotypy  were  to  slide  to  oblivion  wei-e  alread,\- 
being  ])repared  l),v  Gustave  Le  Gray,  who,  in 
that  year,  began  to  make  ])hotographic  experi- 
meids  with  a .substance  called  collodion,  which 
consisted  of  a solution  of  guncotton  in  ether  and 
alcohol.  This  pre])aration  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1817  and  Le  Gray  tried  to  use  it  as  a 
means  to  imi)rove  the  discovery  of  Niepce  St. 
Yictor,  Nie])cc’s  nej)hew.  wlio  had  ]>laced  the 
albunien-jn'oeess — in  which  the  iodide  of  silver 
was  retained  on  the  ])late  by  means  of  the  white 
of  an  egg — t)ii  the  market. 

“Le  Gray  tried  to  substitute  collodion  for  the 
albumen  used  l)y  St.  Yictor,  but  was  not  success- 
fid  in  the  altem])t.  Erederick  Scott  .Vreher,  an 
Englishman  who  was  working  along  the  same 
lines,  hnally  mastered  the  working-details  of  the 
process  and,  in  Alarch  1851,  wrote  an  article  foi' 
a magazine  called  The  Cheml.sf  in  which  he 
described  the  first  workalile  methoil  of  what  is  to 
this  day  known  as  the  'wet-collodion'  [irocess. 
.\rcher  made  the  first  collodion-negati\’e  in  1818. 
and  s(j  ])oi)ular  did  this  process  become  that  it 
displaced  entirely  Ihe  callotApe  and  the  daguer- 
reoty|)e,  lieing  usc'd  almost  exelusivelx'  between 
1855  and  1881.  In  fact,  before  Areher’s  time, 
|)hotography  was  regarded  as  a eiiriosity.  but  the 
pi'rfecling  of  the  eiillodion-process  made  the  arl 
of  ])icture-making,  for  the  first  time,  pojiiilar. 

“E\'en  to  this  day,  wet-eollodioii  |)lates  arc 
considcrecl  excellent  for  and  largel\’  used  iu  the 
making  of  lantern-slides  and  similar  work.  'I'he 
oul,\'  disadvantage  iu  using  the  process  was  the 
fact  that  the  jilates  had  to  be  u.sed  while  wet. 
.V  photographer  who  went  out  lo  make  a few 
lanilscajies  in  the  days  of  .Vreher  had  lo  carr\’ 
along  with  him  a <larkroom  on  wheels  iu  which 
his  ])lates  could  be  prejiarcd.  .Viid  yet  I have 
heard  some  of  \'oii  conijilain  because  you  were 
sent  out  to  do  some  a rchi  I eel  u ra  I work  and  had 
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to  cany  an  1 I x 1-t  caincra  anil  a few  dozen  platc- 
liolders.  'I'lic  next  time  \’on  get  an  assignment 
of  this  kind,  tliink  of  what  tin'  pliotogra])lier  who 
wanted  to  do  similar  woik  in  Archer's  time 
would  liave  to  carry  along  and  tie  glad  tliat 
things  aren't  worse.  To  remed\-  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  wet-emulsion.  des])erate  efforts  were 
made  hy  man\'  wonid-he  inventors  to  find  some- 
tliing  with  whicli  to  cover  and  to  dr\-  the  sensi- 
tive surface  of  a eollodion-jilate.  Had  our  es- 
teemed guardian  of  food-stuffs,  Mr.  Hoo\er. 
lived  in  those  days,  he  would  have  found  it  a 
difficult  task  to  carr>-  out  his  ]jlans  for  the  coii- 
ser\  ation  of  food,  for  among  the  many  suhstances 
ex])erimented  on  and  rceommended  as  dryers  foi- 
collodion-plates  were  hrown  sugar,  white  sugar, 
malt.  ras])l)erry-vinegai-.  molasses,  tea.  lieer, 
coffee,  and  even  tohaeeo.  J>es])ite  his  discovery 
of  fhe  collodion-jirocess.  Ids  introdnetion  of  ]>yro- 
gallie  acid  as  a develo|)er,  and  tlie  invention  of 
numerous  other  photographic  innovations — 
inelndiTig  a camera  in  which  jilates  could  he  ex- 
posed, develo])ed  and  fixed — .Vreher  died  a very 
poor  man,  leaving  his  family  destitute.  A fund 
was  immediately  started  to  keep  these  poor  un- 
fortunates from  star\ing  to  death  and  1 have 
clipped  a little  Jiotice  from  the  June  13,  18.57. 
issue  of  I'lmch,  to  gi\e  >on  an  idea  of  how  the 
aj)])eal  was  made. 

■"To  THE  Sons  of  the  Sun' — the  a.nnounce- 
ment  is  headed,  and  the  text  reads:  ‘J'he  in- 

ventor of  collodion  is  dead,  leaving  his  invention 
im|)atented  to  enrich  thousands,  and  his  fainil\' 
uniiortioned  to  the  tiattle  of  life.  Now,  one 
cx|)eets  a jihotograiiher  to  he  almost  as  .sensiti\e 
as  the  collodion  to  which  ]\lr.  Scott  Archer  h(“l])ed 
him.  A dejiosit  of  silver  is  now  wanted  (gold 
will  do)  and  certain  faces  now  in  the  dark  eliam- 
her  will  light  II])  \\ onderfiill.w  with  an  effect  nio'er 
hi'fore  c(|ualled  in  ])hotogra])hy . Now,  answers 
ninst  not  he  in  the  negative.' 

‘■'rile  expen.se  of  metallic  tablets,  and  the  lahor 
:ind  inconx’enienci'  of  preiiaring  collodion-plates, 
induced  many  exjierimenters  to  work  in  the  di- 
rection of  a dr\  jihotogra jihic  emulsion.  J'he 
:iim  was  aecomjilished  when,  on  Jnl\-  18.  1878. 
■I.  Ihirgess,  of  I’eekham.  adverti.sed  that  he  had 
for  sale  a ready-made  .solution  with  which  pho- 
lograjihers  could  coat  glass  and  .so  make  their 
own  dr\])lates.  However,  the  name  of  the  actual 
in\'entor  of  dr\i)lates  is  ahoiit  as  clear  as  the 
income-tax  law  ami  as  much  argued  ahont. 
Ihirgess.  Madilox,  Kennetl  ^^'ratten.  and  many 
others  were  all  aiming  for  the  same  goal,  and  it 
is  hard  to  determine  who  reaelii'il  it  first.  Siif- 
lie<-  it  to  sa\.  that  the  introdnetion  of  dryjilates 
marked  a new  ejioeh  in  jihotogra j)h,\'  and  when, 
in  1878,  5\'i-atten  and  AVainwrighl  advertisisl 


ready-made  dryplates  for  .sale,  the  jn-oduct 
.s])rang  into  instant  popularity  and  remains  in 
universal  ii.se  to  this  dajN 

“To  go  hack  to  the  source  of  the  next  stej)  in 
])hotograj)hy,  it  is  now  necessary  that  we  re- 
trace our  steps  to  the  time  of  Archer  again,  and 
see  what  other  men  were  doing  in  other  lines. 
In  1859  Alexander  Parkes,  of  Birmingham,  pat- 
enled  the  preparation  of  a siihstance  made  from 
nitro-cellulose  and  camjihor.  Hyatt,  of  Newark, 
afterwards  eommercialized  Parkes’  process,  the 
jiroduct  of  which  was  called  celluloid,  and  to  this 
\ ery  day  Newark  remains  the  center  of  the  cel- 
luloid-industry. 

"However,  it  was  not  until  almost  forty  years 
later,  in  188-f,  to  he  exact,  that  celluloid  was 
thought  of  in  connection  with  photography.  In 
that  year  John  Carhutt,  of  Philadelphia,  experi- 
mented with  this  material  as  a ha.se.  It  must 
not  he  inferred,  however,  that  attempts  liad  not 
heen  made  hefore  Carbntt's  time  to  make  a film- 
roll.  As  far  hack  as  185-t,  J.  B.  Spencer  and  H.  J. 
Meihuish  had  already  taken  out  a jjatent  on  a 
long  sheet  of  .sensitized  jiaper  upon  wddeh  pict- 
ures could  he  obtained  in  succession,  the  nnex- 
])o.sed  jiarts  of  the  strip  being  rolled  up  inside 
the  camera.  In  1868,  Dawson,  of  London,  pub- 
lished a method  of  iiroducing  a transparent, 
Hexihle  .sui)])orting-film  which  could  be  u.sed  as  a 
ground  for  a photographic  emulsion.  Both  these 
'roll-filin'  departures  as  well  as  many  others  that 
aj)])eared  from  time  to  time,  must  have  ‘gone 
wrong'  in  the  manufacture,  for  they  never  be- 
came j)oi)ular.  From  1881,  the  year  in  which 
John  Carhutt  started  to  work  with  celluloid, 
many  more  or  less  succes.sful  celluloid-films  were 
jilaced  oil  sale.  Finally  Eastman,  in  1885,  in- 
vented what  was  known  as  ‘strii)j)ing-film.' 
J'his  was  merely  jiajier  prepared  with  a sensitized 
gelatiue-film.  which  allowed  the  finished  nega- 
tive to  he  stri])i)ed  from  the  pa|)er-su])port  and 
then  transferred  to  a gelat  iiie  or  celluloid  lia.se 
hefote  jH’iutiug. 

"In  1887  (ioodwin,  a New  York  clergyman, 
perfected  a celluloid-film  and  ajijilied  for  a jiatent 
oil  his  disco\'er\-.  However,  it  was  not  granted 
until  1898.  and  while  it  was  in  the  Ihiited  States 
Patent  Oftiee,  the  Eastman  Kodak  Com])any 
applied  for  a similar  jiatent.  Coily,  of  the  Blair 
Camera  Company,  had  already  iialeiited,  in  1891, 
the  u.se  of' the  daylight-loading  cartridge,  and,  in 
ItlOt),  the  first  celluloid  ])hotogra|)hic  film,  with 
a,  laver  of  gelatine  on  the  hack  to  jjreveiit  eurliiig. 
w as  phu  ed  upon  the  market  by  Eastman. 

"J'liis  brings  us  a considerable  distance  along 
the  road,'  Professor  Fyro  concluded,  "and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  remainder  of  the  jiatli 
will  now  he  a more  familiar  one  to  you  all.' 
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Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  I.  Lenses,  Shutters  and  Cameras 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


OR  those  wlio  are  a little  rusty 
with  regard  to  what  a lens  really 
is,  let  me  t|uote  my  friend  Webster 
who  says  that  a lens  is  “a  ])iece  of 
transparent  snbstanee  having  two 
opposite  regular  surfaces,  l)oth  curved,  or  one 
eurved  and  one  j)lane,  used  for  changing  the 
direction  of  rays  of  light.”  As  a matter  of  fact 
a tens  can  also  be  some  other  things  best  definetl 
verbally.  Several  times,  in  my  own  exj)erience, 
a lens  has  changed  more  than  just  the  direction 
of  rays  of  light.  Most  i)hotographic  lenses — 
the  above  definition  notwithstanding — are  made 
of  glass  and  not  of  any  “piece  of  transparent 
substance.”  Moreover,  they  are  made  of  many 
kinds  of  glass  and  in  many  definite  tyj)es  of  con- 
strnction.  For  instance,  there  are  menisens, 
menisens-achromatic,  rai)id-rectilinear  and  anas- 
tigmat  lenses.  The  type  or  name  that  you 
select  has  much  to  do  with  the  j)rice  of  the  cam- 
era, but  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  pic- 
ture you  get — that  dei)ends  upon  yon  and  ti]>on 
Tio  one  or  nothing  else,  d’hose  who  consifler  this 
statement  too  pedantic.  ])lease  read  on. 

I)es])ite  my  inherent  dislike  of  publicity  with 
regard  to  personal  matters,  I am  compelled  to 
admit  that  not  always  was  it  j>ossible  for  me  to 
rattle  off  technical  lens-names,  and  know  whereof 
I rattled.  At  one  time,  a lens  was  to  me  a piece 
of  glass  in  the  front  of  a black  bo.\  called  a eam- 
i-ra:  also  I was  aware  tliat  without  this  piece  of 
glass  there  could  be  no  i)icturc.  Wdth  this  ex- 
tensive knowledge  at  my  di.sposal,  I determined 


to  purchase  a good  lens  for  my  two-dollar  box- 
camera.  This  decision  was  reached  not  because 
I was  obtaining  ])oor  pictures,  but  rather  Ijeeause 
an  advertisemeid  in  a ])hotographic  magazine 
made  me  discontented  with  my  lens-eqnipment. 
So  determined  was  I to  improve  my  e<|uipment, 
that  1 was  willing  to  spend  ten  dollars! 

The  thing  that  rankles  me  deeply  to  this  day 
is  not  tliat  the  ]ihoto-salesnian  iid'ormed  me  that 
a better  lens  could  not  be  fitte<l  to  my  two-dollar 
camera,  bnt  tlie  fact  that  lie  actually  laughed 
in  my  lace!  The  result  of  this  exjierience  was 
that  I learned  that  in\-  Iwo-dollar  camera  was 
c(|uip])ed  with  a meiuscus  lens  and  that  the 
only  imiirovement  I could  make  within  my 
limit  of  ten  dollars  was  to  imrehase  a larger 
camera  filled  with  a meniscns-aehromatic  lens. 
'I'his  I did  eveninally  and,  at  the  .same  time. 


increased  the  up-keep  of  my  equipment  danger- 
ously near  the  breaking-point  of  my  finances. 

Several  months  later,  the  get-a-better-lens 
fever  attacked  me  again.  Although  I did  not 
know  what  a rapid-rectilinear  lens  was  or  why  it 
was  better  than  a meiiiscns-achromatic,  I must 
have  one  at  all  costs.  Again  I discovered  that  a 
better  lens  could  not  be  fitted  to  my  larger  box- 
camera.  I was  obligefl  to  purchase  a new  out- 
fit. This  time  the  camera  was  a folding-pocket 
model  and  it  had  to  be  focused — whatever  that 
meant.  Then  and  there  I found  out  why  the 
“cuss”  was  put  in  focus.  Of  all  the  ingenious 
contrivances  to  lead  men  from  the  path  of  verbal 
virtue,  a focusing-camera  is  without  a peer. 
No  matter  how  lieautifully  sharp  and  brilliant 
the  picture  appeared  in  the  little  glass  peri.scope — 
finder — of  the  camera,  my  pictures  were  in- 
variably distorted,  blurry,  unrecognizable  and 
the  cause  of  nnlimiteil  public  and  private  “cuss- 
ing.” However,  the  day  arrived  finally  when  I 
learned  to  set  the  focusing-.seale  for  fifteen  feet 
instead  of  one  hundred  feet  for  a snapshot  of 
my  dog  asleep  on  the  front  liorch.  Likewise  I 
learned  that  the  various  stoi)s  or  ojjenings  of  the 
lens  were  intended  to  be  used,  not  merely  to  be 
referred  to,  when  showing  the  camera  to  admiring 
friends.  In  short,  I discovererl  that  a snapshot 
made  with  the  lens  “stopjx-d”  to  its  smallest 
oi)eniiig  invariably  resulteil  in  a good  j)iece  of 
clear  celluloid  devoid  of  any  semblance  of  a 
jhcture;  also,  by  using  the  largest  opening  in 
too  brilliant  sunshine  I oljtained  a striking  re- 
semblance to  a dark  and  stormy  night  with  not 
a soul  in  sight. 

For  the  third  and  last  time  that  insidious  get- 
a.-t)etter-leiis  germ  tore  my  photographic  happi- 
ness asunder.  This  time  I must  have  an  anas- 
tigmat  lens.  Thanks  to  my  experienee  with  the 
rapid-reetilinear  lens  I found  out  why  it  was 
superior  to  the  meniseus-aehromatic,  even  if  it 
did  have  to  be  focuse(l.  Vertical  and  horizontal 
lilies  in  my  ])ietiires  were  no  longer  knoek- 
kneed  or  barrel-shaped  and  the  sharpness  of 
the  image  was  better.  However,  toward  the 
edges  of  my  jiieture  a slight  unweleome  ilitfusion 
— when  using  the  largest  oiiening — often  .spoiled 
an  otherwise  good  jiieture  of  a telegraph-pole 
rampant  or  the  baekyard-fenee  in  repose.  The 
manufaeturers  of  the  anastigmat  lens  assured 
me  that  all  these  difficulties  would  be  swept 
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away  jvist  as  souii  as  one  (jf  I heir  lenses  was 
fitted  to  in\-  eamcra.  'I'lie  selection  of  an 
ana.stigniat  lens  is  no  child's  ])lay,  nor  is  it  an 
undertaking  that  those  of  weak  heart  should 
attempt,  d'rne  enough,  tlu-  matter  aj)])ears  to 
be  simple,  very  simple.  ^ on  wish  to  buy  an 
anastigmat  lens,  therefore,  call  at  \nnr  dealer's 
and  buy  one — nothing  to  it  at  all.  However, 
wait  a momeid.  Let  me  ask  yon  a few  simple 
questi(jns.  \Vhat  focal  length  do  \'on  wish? 
What  size  j)late  do  yon  wish  to  cover  at  full 
aperture?  With  regard  to  s])ced,  do  \'on  wish 
an  F G.8,  F/G.d  or  F/t..')?  Will  yon  need  a 
symmetrical  or  convertible  anastigmat?  t\’hat 
angle  of  view  do  yon  wish  to  inelmh-?  ^^  ill  >’on 
use  the  rising-and-sliding  front  on  your  camera? 
Have  you  a single,  doid)!e  or  lri])le  extension 
camera-box?  What  kind  of  a slndter  have  yon 
now  or  what  kind  will  you  recinire?  Do  yon 
])refer  a cemented  or  nneemented  lens?  Is  the 
front-board  of  your  camera  detachable?  A\  hat 
make  of  lens  have  yon  in  minil?  Do  you  wish 
to  trade  in  your  preserd  equii)ineid  ami  well, 
have  yon  answered  these  (|nestioiis?  t'nless 


yon  are  able  to  do  so  the  lens-salesman  will  ha\(' 
to  use  his  own  judgmeid.  Ferhaps,  you  max 
find  one  who  knows  less  about  It  than  xou  do; 
in  that  event,  " the  tndh  lies  betwe<'n  yon  : you're 
both  right  and  both  wrong.” 

In  connection  wilh  Ihe  possibilit.x'  of  a lens 
salesman  knowing  less  than  the  enslomer,  let 
me  disclose  a hnsheil  inei<lent  of  Ihe  past.  The 
occasion  was  a,  xonng  photo-salesman's  first 
allempt  to  sell  an  anastigmat  lens.  One  morning 
a,  gentleman  enlered  the  store  and  aimonnced 
lhat  he  was  there  to  bu,\-  a new  anastigmat 
<'(|iiipment  for  his  .‘!.V  camera.  This  was  gooil 
news,  imleed;  but  how  to  s<‘ll  sneh  a lens  lo  the 
gcidleman  was  beyond  the  young  pholo-sales- 
niaii  at  lhat  lime;  howex'er.  the  proprietor  was 
Old  and  Ihe  amonni  of  (he  sale  was  loo  great  for 
him  to  give  ii|)  without  a siriiggle.  AA’ilh  trem- 
bling knees  and  a.  sickening  feeling  about,  his 
heart,  I h(’  salesman  awaited  Ihe  first  ((iiestion. 

"Well.  ,\”onng  man,  what's  Ihe  besi  focal  length 
for  this  camera?  " he  asked,  and  shoved  the 
camera  toward  the  salesman  across  Ihe  eounici' 
as  if  his  looking  al  il  xxonld  help  in  Ihe  leasl. 


“A  frieiiil  of  mine  told  me  tiuit  a (i3^-iiieli  was 
better  than  a (i-ineli,  what  do  yon  think?” 

Really,  it  was  immaterial  to  the  ])lioto-sales- 
man  which  he  had.  As  far  as  he  was  eoiicerned. 
the  enstomer  was  welcome  to  either.  Well,  the 
photo-salesman  had  to  say  somethin». 

“Yonr  friend  is  (piite  right,”  lie  replied,  as  if 
the  oinnion  of  the  cnstonu'r's  friend  and  his  own 
coincided  heeanse  of  their  sii])erior  knf)wledge — 
in  the  same  manner  that  two  ])hysicians  agree 
to  operate.  “AVithont  a donht  the  (ij^-inch 
will  give  yon  better  service  in  the  end.” 

To  his  amazemeid  the  enstomer  accepted  Ins 
reply;  bid  forthwith  jiroeeeded  to  hand  him  a 
photographic  knoek-ont. 

“AVill  yon  tell  me  what  F ti.8  or  Fh  *'..‘5  on  a, 
lens  signifies  and  the  difference  lietwo'en  them? 
I have  often  wondered,  and  I made  ii])  my  mind 
to  ask  some  one  who  really  knew.  No  doubt. 
\'on  can  tell  me,"  and  the  enstomer  settled  him- 
self on  the  eonnter  with  a now-I-am-going-to- 
get-facts  expression  on  his  face. 

'Fhen  and  then'  the  embryo  ])hoto-salesman 
had  it  on  the  tij)  of  his  tongue  to  ask  the  enstomer 
to  excuse  him,  as  he  was  not  enjoying  his  usual 
good  health.  Howe\'er,  the  sale  must  not  be 
lost,  so  the  .salesman  ])hmged  into  an  exiilanation 
that  would  have  made  a strong  lens-manufaet- 
nrer  weej)  as  an  infant. 

" Reall>'.  it  is  all  very  sini|)le,”  he  began, 
knowing  onl>-  too  well  that  it  was  not.  “The 
mark  Ft!. 8 is  a ])eeuliar  trade-mark  which 
anastigmat  k'ns-manufactnrers  use  to  distinguish 
their  own  len.ses  from  those  of  a cheaper  and  less 
satisfactory  t>])e.  The  F in  the  expression. 
F/(>.8,  signifies  ‘fast'” — somewhere  he  had  heard 
that  an  anastigmat  was  a fast  lens — “and  tlu' 
ditference  between  F/(i.8  and  F (i.d  is  that  the 
larger  number  is  the  faster  lens  and  vice  ver.sa. 
Of  course."  he  added,  "other  things  enter  into 
an  exhausti\’e  explanation,  but  these  are  the  e.s- 
seiitial  facts." 

"Your  ex  lilanation  isn't  as  coni])licated  as  I 
thought  it  would  be,  " tlu*  enstomer  remarked, 
d'lu'  photo-salesman  agreed  heartily.  “Well, 
here's  m,\-  camera;  jnit  the  (!' 2-’"'  h lens  on  it 
as  soon  as  yon  can  and  send  it  u])  to  the  house.” 
'I'lianks  to  the  friendl,\-  eo-o])eration  of  the 
l)ro|)i'ietor  the  lens  was  fitted  and  tlie  young 
photo-salesman's  first  lens-customer  was  well 
satisfied.  Several  X’ears  later  they  met  again, 
and  the  salesman  hastened  to  .set  himself  right 
about  his  explanation  of  F/(i.8  and  F (l.d  which 
had  won  the  ila\'  when  neither  of  them  knew 
what  the  other  was  talking  about. 

d'o  return  to  the  anastigmat  lens  I bought 
one.  For  two  or  three  ilays,  while  it  was  being 
fitted  to  my  camera,  1 worked,  ate  and  slept  with 


a lens-catalog  at  my  side.  At  the  end  of  three 
days  I could  ,si)eak  of  radial  and  tangential 
astigmatism,  chromatic  and  spherical  aberra- 
tion, curvature  of  field,  di.stortion,  circle  of  least 
confusion.  Hare-spots,  internal  reHections  and 
other  projjerties  of  len.ses  as  if  I had  always  lived 
in  a len.s-factor\’.  However,  knowing  the  terms 
has  nothing  w hatsoever  to  do  with  getting  good 
Iiictures.  This  truism  I learned  after  great 
mental  and  Hnancial  eH'ort.  Moreover,  another 
fact  to  remember  is  that  the  cost  of  a lens  has  no 
relation  to  the  results  you  obtain  with  it.  The 
deciding  factor — whether  you  [lay  two  dollars 
or  two  hundred — is  you! 

The  day  that  f recei\’ed  my  new  F'  4..5  anastig- 
mat is  one  long  to  be  remembered.  F'or  months 
— yes,  years — I had  hoped  and  sa\’ed  for  this 
day  of  iihotographic  days.  1 could  not  get 
home  fast  enough.  \t  length,  .safe  from  inter- 
ruption in  my  room.  I sat  down  with  the  new 
ontHt  in  my  lajj.  F'or  nearly  twenty  minutes  I 
.sat  then'  and  looked  at  the  concrete  evidence  that 
my  fondest  ])hotographic  hopes  had  been  realized. 
Then  I began  to  get  eurions.  I nn.screw'ed  the 
front  lens  and  hehl  it  uj)  to  the  light.  Horrors! 
there  were  two  bubbles  in  the  glass.  Hitter  dis- 
aiipointment  (|uickly  gave  ])lace  to  rage.  With- 
out a doubt,  I had  bec'ii  systematically  deceived 
becanst'  of  my  ignorance  of  anastigmat  lenses. 
I hurried  to  the  telejihone  and  poured  out  my 
anger  on  the  proiirietor  of  the  photo-sn])ply 
store.  F'inally,  when  I was  entirely  out  of 
breath,  the  proprietor  got  his  Hrst  opiiortunity. 

"AVait  a moment,  hold  on."  he  .said  somewhat 
brus((uely,  "we  did  not  deceixe  you,  nor  did  we 
take  advantage  of  x-ou.  If  xou  will  refer  to  any 
standard  lens-catalog  you  will  learn  that  small 
air-bubbles  often  ajipear  in  the  most  exjiensive 
auastigmat  len.ses.  'I'he.se  bubbles  are  not  de- 
fects. 'I'he  best  o])tical  glass  in  the  world  cannot 
be  made  wholly-  free  of  bubbles.  .Vs  a matter 
of  fact,  air-bubbles  are  more  of  a proof  of  merit 
than  a defect  in  a h'lis.  d'hey  have  no  a])])reci- 
able  result  on  its  effect iveness.  You  will  find 
that  J am  right — tioodbye!”  Hang  went  the 
telejilione-receixer.  Sheepishl,\-  I returned  to 
my  room  and  jiicked  u])  the  first  lens-catalog  I 
Could  find.  Sure  enough,  there  it  was  in  black 
and  white.  With  all  in.\-  reading  and  study  of 
li'rms  1 had  ox'erlooked  a highly-  important  fact. 

.Vt  length,  I regained  mx'  composure  and  jn'o- 
ceedi'd  with  the  inspi'ction.  1 found  no  more 
real  or  fancieil  trouble.  'I'lie  next  thing  xvas  to 
make  some  pictures.  Fagerly  1 tilh'd  three 
double  |)lateliolders  and  hurried  to  a nearbx' 
park,  d'liei'c  I madi'  six  ex|)osmes  and  to  each 
one  I applied  all  that  I kjiew  about  focu.sing, 
adjusliiig  the  iris-diaphragm  of  the  lens  and  set- 


ting  the  speed  of  tlie  shutter.  Thanks  to  my 
experience  witli  the  rapid  rectilinear  lens,,  I 
knew  something  of  how  to  manipulate  my  new 
lens  to  the  Ix'st  advantage.  To  make  a long 
story  short.  in>'  six  exposures  came  out  passably 
well — much  to  m>-  amazement  and  delight. 
Howc^•er,  I realized  that  an  F -f..j  anastigmat 
lens  is  like  a ninety-horse-power  roadster — 
yon  have  the  power,  but  it  is  not  always  wise 
to  use  it  to  the  limit.  Never  u.sc  a fast  anastig- 
mat lens  at  its  largest  aperture  unless  absence  of 
light  or  a fast  moving  object  refpiircs  it.  Treat 
the  s])eed  of  your  leus  as  a source  of  reserve 
])owcr.  It  cost  me  much  di.sa])])ointment  and 
money  to  find  this  out.  Tlierc  is  virtually 
little  depth  of  focus  with  an  F/I..5  anastigmat 
unless  used  ;it  the  medium  stoi>s.  such  as  F 8 
or  F 1(1.  I almost  called  uj)  the  ])roj)rietor  of 
the  ]dioto-su])])ly  store  again  on  this  jjoint,  when 
I <li.scovered  that  with  .si)ced  I did  not  get  de])th 
of  focus  and  that  with  depth  of  focus  I did  not 


get  speed.  Take  >our  choice;  it  is  one  or  the 
other — there  is  no  compromise  short  of  the  use 
of  small  sto])s  aiul  careful  focusing.  However, 
F/T..5  lenses  as  used  on  vest-pocket  cameras 
show  very  .satisfactory  depth  of  focus.  I 
learned  the  truth  of  the  following  lens-facts. 
Use  your  anastigmat  just  as  you  would  your  old 
rapid  rectilinear  lens  until  you  have  mastered 
the  rudiments  of  its  manipulation  and  its  ec- 
centricities. l)(j  not  for  a moment  think  that 
your  lens-troubles  are  over.  A fifty-dollar  lens 
can  be  possessed  of  more  “cus.sedne.ss”  than  a 
balky  gas-engine  on  a cold  morning.  Make  up 
your  mind  at  the  start  that  you  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  your  new  anastigmat  lens.  Re- 
solve that  you  will  liegin  at  tlie  very  bottom  of 
the  lens-ladder  to  creep  up,  step  by  step,  until 
you  do  know  all  tlierc  is  to  know  about  your  own 
lens — then,  you  will  li(“come  a consistent  maker 
of  good  picturi'S. 

(To  he  continued.) 


Tulle  as  a Diffusing-Means  in  Enlarging 

REV.  H.  O.  FENTON 


use  of  chitfon,  in  jilacc  of  bolting- 
c.  to  obtain  diffusion  in  enlarging. 
< so  much  merit,  that  a de.scrip- 
n may  be  welcome.  Some  canl- 
ird  is  jirocured  and  cut  into 
sfiuarcs, — four  inches,  let  us  say.  Out  of  the 
centers  of  these  a sipiare  is  cut  of  three  inches, 
thus  giving  a rim  I x inches  wide.  A num- 
ber  of  lhe.se  will  be  rcipiircd.  Cardboard  is  the 
easiest  material  to  u.se  for  these;  but  it  would  be 
better  if  they  could  lie  cut  out  of  three-ply  or 
fretwood  with  a fret.saw.  Some  tulle  is  bought, 
black  or  white,  or  some  of  both,  ddicn  the  gliic- 
])ot  is  made  read,\’.  One  of  the  rims,  or  frames, 
is  ])ut  flat  on  a board  or  piece  of  cardboard,  and 
one  thickne.ss  of  the  tulle  is  strctchccl  tightly 
over  it  and  ke|>t  in  ])ositiou  by  jiins  driven  into 
th('  board,  but  clear  of  the  frame.  A second 
frame  is  then  taken,  one  side  is  covered  with 
glue,  and  that  side  ])iit  down  s(|uarcly  on  the 
first  frame.  ,V  weight  is  |)ut  on  for  a few  min- 
utes to  allow  the  glue  to  harden.  We  have  now 
one  thickue.ss  of  tulle  ini])risoned  between  a 
jiair  of  frames,  d'he  outixing  tulle  is  trimmed 
off;  and  the  performance  rcjieated,  by  again 
stretching  the  tulle  ox’cr  the  frame  just  made, 
an<l  again  apiilxiug  a,  glue\'  frame.  Thus  we 
have  two  pieces  of  tulle  moulded  suitably  and 
s(‘paraled  by  the  Ihickuess  of  one  piece  of  card- 


board. If  threc-plx’  is  u.sed,  there  is  a greater 
.separation,  owing  to  its  thickness.  This  is  no 
I li.sad vantage.  It  is  obvious  that  we  can  mount 
four  or  six  jiieces  of  tulle  in  the  same  way.  These; 
frames  are  interpo.scd  between  the  lens  and  the 
bromide  paper  during  enlargement. 

One  way  to  elo  this  is  to  bore  holes  through  the 
frames  and  thread  them  on  a knitting-needle, 
the  latter  being  elriven  into  the  top  of  the  lens 
leanel.  Another  way  is  to  put  them  into  the 
bellows  behind  the  lens.  I saw  this  varied  once 
by  a man  who  built  a small  box  between  the 
bellows  and  the  lens,  d'his  box  had  a light-tight 
lid,  and  just  accommodated  the  frames,  which 
were  made  sufficiently  small  for  the  purpo.se. 
He  also  iLscd  this  arrangement  when  making 
jiortraits,  and  tlie  effect  was  excellent.  IVhite 
tiilh'  .seems  to  give  more  diffusion  than  black. 

The  use  of  tulle,  of  cour.se,  increases  the  ex- 
posure. It  will  be  found  fairix'  correct  to  mul- 
tijily  the  normal  exposure  xxithout  tulle  by  half 
the  uumfier  of  thicknesses  of  tulle  u.sed.  Thus, 
if  the  normal  cx])osurc  W(‘re  ten  sccoiifls.  xvith 
four  [lieces  of  tulle  the  cxiiosure  would  be 
10x1  : — h)  .seconds.  It  is  noticeable  that 

the  use  of  tulle  in  the  ca.se  of  portraits,  jiarticu- 
larly,  remJers  retouching  almost  unnecessary,  and 
it  is  wonderfully  helpful  in  breaking  up  deep 
masses  of  shadow. i/m/car  I’hofoyrajdier. 
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Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Orders 

KDVVARD  LEE  HARRISON 


filmed  Riniiiui  iireliitect,  \'itni- 
is,  was  wont  to  assert  tluit  the 
e iirtist  should  jiossess  the  tlieoiA’ 
all  professions,  hut  the  practiee 
y of  his  own.  d'he  successful 
photographer,  also,  must  coinnumd  ii  wide  diver- 
sity of  knowledge,  not  the  least  of  whose  rami- 
Keations  might  extend  into  the  reidm  of  ancient 
iind  modern  iircliiteeture. 

'I’lie  fonndiition  of  modern  iirehiteeturid  de- 
sign is,  of  course,  the  cliissic  (ireek  and  Honiiin 
orders  of  iircliiteeture.  d'he  Egyptian,  the 
As.syriiui,  tlie  Sanieen  and  the  Xornuin  liiive  idl 
hiid  their  say:  yet  the  chief  inlluenee  is  eliissie. 
and  it  is  donhtfnl  whether  modern  skill  niiiy  suf- 
fice to  ef|Uid  the  tenpiles  which  for  centuries  ha\  e 
heen  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Gazing  hiiek  tlirough  the  >liadow>-  centuries 
we  ma.v  still  see  them  and  maiwel — jiile  ujion  pile, 
temple  upon  temjile — hnilt  with  sweiit  ami 
laughter  and  tears,  as  the  genius  of  man  slowI\- 
drove  forward  towiird  the  heautiful  and  the 
siihlime.  I'he  temple  of  Diiinii  :it  F.phesus  was 


reckoned  iimong  I he  Se\  en  Wonders  of  the  drld. 
d'he  'I'emple  of  Zens  iind  the  I’iirthenou,  d'he 
Arch  of  'Fitus  iind  tin'  Colosseum  these  remain 
to-day  iind  will  reniiiin  for  iill  time,  hciieon- 
lights  for  the  world  of  Art. 

I'rom  the  origiiiiil  wooih'ii  jiost  iind  lintel,  em- 
Iiellished  at  length  with  cap  and  hase.  cut  from 
the  siinie  log  iis  the  eolumn.  the  (freek  artisiins 
gradually  evoK’ed  the  Doric  cohnnn  iind  entiih- 
latnre,  whose  sutistiintiiil  ap])earanee  wiis  so 
well  fitted  to  the  rugged  granite  of  which  lhe,\- 
were  liuilt  li>’  the  artisiins  of  old. 

'I'he  Ionic  and  ('orin  I hian  orders  were  of  mueli 
later  origin,  hut  were  immensely  |io|)uliir  in 
.Vtliens.  'I’hehes  iind  Corinth,  id  the  zenith  of 
their  ])ower.  'Fhere  is  a legend  eoneerning  thi' 
origin  of  the  Ionic  ciipital.  and  eoii.se<|uent  de\cl- 
o|)ment  of  a new  order,  which  ma,\  he  of  interest. 

Chersiphron.  ii,  fiimous  arehiteet  of  the  sixth 
eentur,\'  n.r..  exjiloitiug  the  design  for  a might.x’ 
tenijile  to  Zeus  hefore  ii  eomiiiittee  of  .\theni;ins. 
found  them  coldly  unres])onsi\'e  to  the  Doric 
design  that  he  hail  eoneeived.  Seeing  his  com- 
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ini.sisioii  ill  danger,  the  clever  ureliiteet  east  Ids 
roll  of  ]jareliineiit  over  the  model  of  the  eohmiii 
ea]>ital,  forming  a rude  effect  of  the  vohitr-d 
Ionic  style  as  it  is  seen  to-day.  The  conception 
|)leased  the  judges,  and  Ihe  tirst  Ionic  temple  was 
the  result. 

A similar  legend  is  related  concerning  the 
('orinthian  order,  in  which  Ictinus,  a very  famous 
architect  of  Corinth,  struck  hy  the  heauty  of  the 
leaves  twining  around  the  hell  of  a vase  he  had 
overturned  into  an  acanthns-hnsh,  modelei! 
I herefrom  a new  order. 

d'he  chief  excellem’e  of  the  Greek  orders  nn- 
donhtedly  resides  in  their  exipiisite  ])ro|)ortions. 
sni)i)lcmented  hy  the  heant>-  of  the  cast  shadows, 
which  the  hrilliant  Attic  simlight  rendered  most 
\i\'idl\'.  ('olor  was  also  used  Irecly  to  amplify 
and  to  refine  the  designs. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  Kiiglish  painter 


d'nrner  sat  for  hours  gazing  over  the  sun-hathed 
hills  at  the  ruins  of  the  Aero])olis,  and  that  he 
would  not  paint  the  scene,  declaring  the  task 
heyond  him. 

if  the  temiiles  of  the  gods,  lying  cold  and  dead 
111)011  the  de.serted  hills  of  their  departed  glory, 
still  retain  power  to  so  thrill  the  souls  of  men. 
what  must  have  heeii  their  grandeur  in  that  da\-. 
when  they  hlazed  with  light  and  color  hefore  the 
eyes  of  an  adoring  nation! 

'Idle  great  similarity  hetweeii  the  Koman  onlcrs 
and  the  Greek  is  a matter  of  no  astonishment  to 
any  who  have  followed  Koman  history  closely. 
'Idle  Koman  genius  was  iiecnliar  unto  itself —in 
the  ])ower  of  ac(|nisition.  It  snrpas.sed  that  of 
all  other  nations.  And  .so  it  was  that,  having 
no  national  aridiiteetnre  of  his  own,  the  Koman 
hiiilder  frankly’  and  <dieerfnll\’  horrowed  tliat  ol 
his  more  studious  Grecian  neighhor.  with  a 
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inunhcr  of  modifications,  few  of  tlicm  much  for 
the  hetter. 

It  is  cliaractcristic  of  the  Komaii  arrogance 
that,  ill  the  end.  tlieir  arcliiteets  seized  upon  flic 
two  most  tieaiitifnl  (ireek  orders,  tlie  Ionic  and 
the  Corinthian,  and  eomhineil  them  in  ttic  flam- 
l)o\arit  and  cntirel.x’  characteristically  ])om])ons 
order  known  as  the  Composite.  'Phis  order  has 
throncli  sheer  lack  of  merit  gradnall\'  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  is  now  seldom  seen. 

'I’he  real  ])ow<-r  of  the  Roman  nenins  was  e.\- 
Iiended  upon  structural  rather  than  arehileetural 
desii'ii  -that  is.  the  Roman  mind  was  more 
eoneerued  with  the  streun'th  of  the  Imildiiiii  than 
with  its  appearance,  d’lie  Roman  developed 
the  arch— he  invented  h><lraiilie  cement  and 
made  use  of  the  vaulted  dome.  lie  was  an 
eiuiineer.  if  you  will,  hut  he  was  also  an  artist. 


in  his  own  wav.  'I'he  triumphal  arches  and  the 
])nt)lie  haths  of  Rome  hav  e never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  of  prime  importanee  that  the  photogra- 
|)her  recofi'iiize  the  great  value  of  east  shadows  in 
the  ])ortrayal  of  (ireek  and  Roman  architect  lire. 
If  these  are  uegleeted,  in  manv  ea.ses  the  chief 
eharaeteristie.s  of  the  design  are  lost,  and  no  eye 
aeeustomed  to  judge  hiiildiiigs  will  he  .satistieil 
with  the  results  produced  hv  earelessm'ss  in  this 
most  im])ortant  resjieet. 

rids  should  not  he  construed  to  mean  that  no 
classic  fa(,-ade  can  he  remlen'd  except  in  full  sun- 
light. Many  heaiitiful  studies  have  been  made 
in  soft  lights,  in  silhouette  and  even  in  the  rain; 
hut  au  arehiteetiire  designed  primarilv  for  a 
sunnv  setting,  cannot  he  iuterpretesi  w ith  general 
success  without  east  shadows. 

Many  things  the  pictorial  artist  iiee<l  not 
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master.  He  may  appreeiatf,  witiioiit  fully  outui- 
ing  into,  the  various  refinements  j)raetice(l  l>\'  tlie 
aneient  hiiilders.  Many  of  these  are  lost.  The 
:esthetie  eye  which  eouhl  attach  supreme  im- 
portance to  an  almost  ini])ereeptil)le  curve  iii 
the  cornice  of  a mighty  teni])le,  or  an  increase  of 
:i  finger's  l)readth  in  the  center  span  of  a vast 
colonnade,  is  indeed  beyond  the  eomprehensiou 
of  many  of  our  modern  Imilders. 

Nevertheless,  a hrief  study  of  the  essential 
characteristics  of  the  various  styles  cannot  fail 
to  lend  keener  insight  into  methods  of  ])ortrayal. 
And  l)ctter  methods  are  followed  hy  more  artis- 
tic ])ictures,  greater  enthusiasm  and  more  endur- 
ing success. 

As  to  details  of  finishing,  the  individual  taste 
of  the  artist  must  guide.  One  of  the  hest 
things  in  a recent  ])h((t<jgra])hic  exhibit  was  an 
immense  sepia  eidargement  of  a railroad-station, 
designed  in  the  Roman  Doric  order.  'I’lic  warm 
tones  (jf  the  i)icture  rendered  the  lights  and  cris]) 
>hadows  of  th(‘  .style  even  better  than  if  color 
had  been  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
star-j)icture  in  a recent  Autoehrome  exhibit  was 
a daint\-  Oreek  Corinthian  residence  in  a sunn> 
classic  garden  setting,  d'he  building  fitted  into 
the  land.sea])c  like  a beantiful  cameo;  color. 
'Unlight  and  shadow  wen;  absolutely  c»cntial 
to  the  success  of  the  ])icture. 

Many  architects  j)rcfcr  a uniform  gra\'  or  sepia 


finish  for  all  their  i)icturcs.  but  one  of  the  best 
de.signers  in  a large  metroi)olitau  office  .said  last 
year  that  he  “always  looked  for  color  in  the 
classics.”  d'hc  feeling  is  there.  The  desire  for 
smdight  is  inherent  in  the  work  created  among  the 
brilliant  hills  of  Greece  and  Rome.  And  when 
the  circumstauces  permit,  C()lor  should  be  intro- 
ductal,  es])ccially  among  the  lighter  types  of 
arehiteeture,  such  as  residences  ami  theaters. 
Obviousl>',  all  coloring  should  be  done  with 
judgment  ami  skill  for  it  is  vitallv  important  to 
the  ])hotogra])hic  and  artistic  success  t)f  the 
architectural  ])icture.  d'inted  enlargements  arc 
coming  more  and  more  into  fa\'or  aiuoiig  the 
architects,  laudscai)c-gardcners  and  other  de- 
signers; and  nowhere  art'  they  so  pIcasiTig  as  in 
classic  architecture. 


Desirable  Qualities  in  a Landscape 

'I'lIE  critics  of  laudsca))c  usually  gix’c  to  the 
scene  rcitresented  such  (pialitics  as  arc  suitable 
to  walk  ill,  suitable  or  |)lcasaiit  to  look  at,  suit- 
able to  ramble  in,  and  suitable  to  live  in.  d'he 
sansui  (lanilsca|)e)  that  is  sni)rcnic  combines  the 
four  (jiialitics.  I lowcver,  if  it  should  be  that  only 
a jiart  can  be  gi\'cn,  then  that  which  is  suitable 
to  li\'c  in  and  to  ramlilc  in  is  preferable. 

A nn  list. 
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II.  A.  KOBIXSOX 


The  Citizen-Owner  of  a Camera  in  War-Times 

LOUIS  F.  BUCHER 


tills  time,  most  jicojile  realize  tlie 
Mixirtant  jiart  tliat  is  l)eiiif>  jjlayed 
1 tile  war  h\-  tlie  eamera  wliicli  for 
lany  \-ears  lias  lieeii  used  liy  young 
lid  old  -men  and  women — as  a 
liol)li\-  or  |)astime.  d'liis  war  has  develojied  the 
use  of  the  eamera  to  record  the  movements  of 
1 he  enem>  , the  iirogress  heing  made  in  the  eon- 
strnetion  of  sliijis,  eantonments,  mnnition-]jlants 
and  patriotic  moxements.  And  do  yon  sii])pose 
I hat  the  Government  would  allow  statements  to 
he  made  of  the  awful  dexastation  and  ruin — not 
lo  s])eak  of  the  many  other  horrors  tliat  hax'e  heen 
commit  led - if  it  xx  ere  not  in  jiossession  of  amjile 
and  nndis|)iilahlc  proof  in  the  form  of  ]iho(o- 
graphs?  It  is  no  secret  that  almost  the  first 
jicrsons  to  enter  a town  retaken  from  the  eneni.x- 
are  the  photographers,  xvhose  duty  it  is  to  record 
the  rnins  for  the  ofiicial  files,  lint  the  use  of  a 
camera  to  help  win  the  war  is  so  xvcil  known  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  go  dce|)l,x-  into  the 
'.nhject.  other  than  to  use  it  as  a contrast  to 
what  follows. 

riic  cilizen-ow  iicr  of  a camera  could  |)ossil)lx 
he  called  the  holder  of  a ■'slacker-camera.'’  xverc 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  this  is  not  so  -at  least  not 
in  .\cwark.  X.  .1.,  or  xicinitx.  Later  on.  this 
slaicnicnl  will  hold  good  thronghont  the  Unileil 
Slates.  I hope,  xxhen  the  pcojile  grasp  the  value 
of  the  work  explained  in  the  following  para- 


graplis.  Air.  Don  Sheiipard  (iates,  Citx-Wide 
Secretary  of  the  Nexvark  A’.  AI.  C.  A.,  some 
xxeeks  ago  approai-hed  the  xvriter  and  Air. 
.Inlins  F.  (iraether — both  memhers  of  the 
Newark  Camera  Clnh — xvith  the  jirojiosition  to 
organize  a Red  Triangi.e  Camera  Club,  the 
object  of  which  xvonid  he  to  send  “a  jihotograph 
of  home  to  ex'ery  soldier  overseas."  After  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  jmi  and  con.  it  was  flecided 
that  the  jiroject  should  he  taken  in  hand  by  the 
X'exvark  Camera  Club,  xvliich  appointed  a 
Committee  composed  of  fhree  memhers  to  be 
knoxvii  as  the  Central  Committee. 

The  organization  xxas  started  with  fifteen 
members  of  onr  oxx  n chib  and  xvith  the  assistance 
of  the  newsjiajiers,  dealers  and  deiiartment- 
stores  xxe  soon  had  seventy  members,  all  of  whom 
had  volunteered  to  give  their  services  at  least 
one  ilay  a month,  to  cover  the  assignments  given 
them.  We  obtained  onr  information,  as  to 
what  soldiers  from  Xhwxark  and  xicinity  xvere 
oxersi'as,  from  many  different  sources.  Our 
xoinntccr  photographers  xvere  then  furnished 
xxith  a credential-card,  and  about  seven  or 
eight  names  and  home-aildresses  of  soldiers  xx  ho 
xvere  knoxxn  to  be  overseas,  in  order  that  they 
could  call  111)011  their  parents  and  make  a ])ictnrc 
of  the  home-folks,  just  as  thex’  ha])])ened  to  be 
w hen  onr  member  called,  mind  yon,  and  not  all 
dressed  ii])  as  thex-  xvonid  lie  for  a professional 

■Hi 


{)liotogiaplitT.  'I'licn  tlu'  |)icture  would  bo  soul 
to  the  .sou.  brotlior  or  liusbaiid — as  it  happened 
to  l>e — tog'etlier  with  a letter  of  elieer  written 
on  pai)er  fnnnshed  1)V  the  Central  Committee. 

If  you  wish  to  obtain  the  full  meaning  of  this 
work  and  its  \alne.  just  close  your  eyes  and 
imagine  yonr.self  three  thousand  miles  from 
home  with  all  water  between  yon  and  the  loved 
ones.  Yon  go  to  the  .Vmeriean  Post  Office 
No.  70!)  and  in  your  mail  you  find  an  en\elo])e 
addressed  correctly  to  you.  but  in  a haiidwritiug 
unknown.  Your  euriosit>’  is  aroused  and  you 
wonder  whom  the  letter  is  from.  Imagine, 
again,  the  amazement  and  satisfaction  when 
,\ou  find  a pietnn*  of  mother  in  an  ohl  housi'- 
dress  and  ai)ronl  You  know  at  once  that  she 
has  been  washing  dishes,  the  very  ones  from 
which  you  once  ate  such  good  things  and  which 
\ ou  now  long  for.  despite  the  (piality  and  (piantity 
gi\  en  yon  by  your  T nele  Sam.  .Vnd  here's  a 
letter,  too;  why.  I don't  kmnv  him;  gee.  he's  a 
good  fellow  to  do  that.  1 never  saw  a j)icture 
like  that  of  mother  before.  Looks  like  her  - - 
and  she  is  evidently  well,  too — yes,  he  says  shi“ 
is.  .Inst  then  the  bugle  blows  and  you  open  your 
eyes,  and  sticking  the  letter  and  ])ictnre  in  \our 
pocket  for  future  reading  and  sight,  >'ou  go  ofi' 
briskly,  knowing  full  well  why  five  milliou 
brothers  are  with  \'ou  in  making  the  world  a 
decent  ])lace  to  live  in. 

And  don't  think  for  a moment  that  it  is  all 
honey  and  sugar,  acting  as  a mcndier  of  the 
Red  Triangle  Camera  Club.  In  fact,  in  cover- 
ing some  ca.ses  m\self.  in  order  tfi  get  color  and 
know  what  could  be  e.\])eete<l,  I often  wondered 
whether  I had  a soft  heart,  or  whether  the  cases 
I came  across  were  as  j^athetic  as  the>-  appeari-d. 
I believe  that  they  were.  For  instance:  at  one 
house  where  I called,  an  old  lad.v  auswereil  the 
bell  and.  as  I e.\i)lained  that  the  work  I was 
doing  was  for  the  \ . iSI . C.  .V..  tears  came  to  her 
eyes.  She  iusisteil  ui>ou  m.v  eomiug  in  and  read 
a h'tter  just  reeei\i>d  from  her  grau<lson  who  was 
in  France.  It  seems  that  the  boy  had  been 
rather  listless  and  a so-called  "high  llyer,"  ami 
the  tone  of  his  letter,  in  which  he  ])raised  the 
Re<l  Cross  and  . M.  C.  A.  work,  was  such  as 
to  ini])ly  that  the  greatness  of  life  had  been 
brought  home  to  him  b\-  the  war  aii<l  when  he 
Uot  back  to  "(iod's  Country."  as  he  calk'd  it. 
he  was  never  going  to  hit  the  high  s])ots  again. 
The  straight  and  narrow  for  him  ami.  as  the 
grandmother  said,  she  "always  knew  that  .Inhn 
was  a goo<l  boy,  ami  that  proves  it.  " 

( )ne  of  the  great  difliculties  encountered  by  our 
rei)reseutatives  was  in  dealing  with  those  in 
i|iiarter>  po|)ulateil  largelx"  with  foreigners,  who, 
althouuh  interpreters  were  along.  seenie<l  to  think 


riiE  skkceaxt's  w . ( ■( >m i'r( i.n 


that  we  were  out  fol'  the  ( io\'ernnien  t to  get 
pictures  of  their  husbands  so  the\’  eonid  not 
escajje  the  draft.  But  even  this  does  not  deter 
our  members;  for  w here\  er  |K)ssible.  w hen  wc 
are  in  possession  of  the  military  addrr'ss.  pieliii'es 
familiar  to  the  soldier  or  scenes  about  the  eit\ 
are  .seid  him  in  the  usual  wax’.  Later  on.  the 
Newark  Camera  Club  inteuds  to  send  other 
pictures  to  all  soldiers  for  whom  wc  ha\e  a 
military  overseas  address.  From  this  you  will 
readilx-  see  the  good  work  that  can  be  done  by 
the  citizen-owner  of  a eaTiiera  in  war-times,  and 
we  hope  that  other  clubs,  as  well  as  indiv  iduals, 
will  undertake  this  worthy  work  iii  their  own 
town,  and  I shall  be  pleaseil  to  give  fidl  details 
as  to  method  of  ])rocednre  of  those  who  are 
interested  snfiicienllv  to  write  me. 

d'his  letter  is  sent  to  pros|)eetive  members: 

Drar  Sir: 

(■  all  ol  iis  teel  tlial  wi‘  uonld  lik<'  to  do  soiiK'tlimg 
toward  Ike  welfare  of  "Oiir  liovs"  in  llu'  Service,  lint 
have  keen  at  ;i  loss  as  to  jnst  wliat  we  were  kesi  lilted 
tor  in  the  exisling  eirennisi a nees.  'I'lie  o]>poi'l  ninl  \ 
now  eonies  io  everv  aniatt'iir  pliokigraptiei',  and  von. 
■•IS  well  as  I,  can  do  onr  kit  in  this  wav.  Olfer  yom 
.services  as  a ))liolographer’  to  the  Ri;n  'I'nivxoi.i 
( vviKK  V < i.i  I!,  whieli  Is  kenig  ni:i  n.'iged  liv  I lie  \ i.wauk 
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(’amf.ka  Cluh.  uiiiler  the  aiispiee.s  of  the  Y.  M.  A. 
As  a volunteer,  you  will  he  furnishe<l  with  pro|)er 
creileiitials,  ami  assi»ueil  to  the  homes  of  some  of  our 
hoys  in  the  Service  of  Humanity,  where  you  will  take 
pains  to  impiire  the  military  a<hlrcss  of  the  man  under 
arms.  Yon  will  then  i)roceed  to  make  a snai>shot  of 
his  parents,  sisters,  or  hrothers,  or  some  other  ])icture 
that  will  a)>peal  to  the  soldier  in  the  trenches. 

.\fter  you  have  made  the  pictures,  you  will  then  .see 
that  TWO  priuts  are  made,  and  in  no  case  are  |)ictnres 
to  he  larger  than  S]4  x 5’ 2 inches.  Send  one  to  the 
man  in  service,  together  with  a short  letter  on  j)aper 
furnished  hy  the  ('cntral  (dmmiftee.  Forward  the 
other  ])rint  to  the  Central  Committee,  writing  i)lainly 
on  the  hack,  the  name  and  address  of  the  ho.v  to  whom 
|>hoto  is  sent,  with  your  own  name  and  a<ldre.ss. 

\'ou  can  imagiTie  no  i)leasure  greater  to  a man  “()ver 
There”  than  to  receive  such  a letter  together  with  a 
picture  of  home,  d'he  object  is  to  hring  the  home  iii 
touch  with  the  man  overseas.  Yon  can  help  and  the 
<-<)st  to  \'ou  will  he  very  small  in  comparison  with  the 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  derived  hy  you.  Wc  want 
\-our  seiwir'cs  as  an  amateur  i)hotograplier  anil  can 
assure  you  I hat  we  will  lend  you  all  the  aid  in  our  ))ower 
to  hi'ing  ahoul  the  di-sircd  result. 

d'he  liai)|hness  aud  welfare  of  our  .soldiers  is  our 
first  duty.  \\  e know  you  are  not  going  to  sec  them 
want  for  a,  picture  of  the  home-folks  and.  thci'cforc, 
await  with  pleasure  the  offer  of  your  assistance. 

\’ciy  truly  yours, 


Tin’s  is  sent  to  nieinl)er.s  vvitli  tlieir  first  assign- 
ment:— 

SCGGESTIOXS. 

Go  to  the  homes  as.signed  you  on  enclosed  cards. 

Best  time  to  interview  families  with  foreign  names, 
Sunday  morning  or  afternoon.  .Vmerican  families, 
aii.v  afternoon. 

i)o  not  cover  any  foreign  names  without  the  aid  of 
an  interpreter.  Get  in  touch  with  interpreter  we 
suggest  and  arrange  for  appointment.  If  this  is 
impo.ssihle,  secure  the  aid  of  an  interpreter  in  the 
di.strict  von  are  working. 

EXPL.UN  YOUR  PURPOSE  FULLY,  emphasizing 
the  fact  that  it  is  all  done  free  of  charge,  as  most  families 
will  take  yon  for  a commercial  i)hotogra|)her.  Show 
your  identification-card. 

Ask  for  tlie  hoy’s  military  addre.ss.  Alake  picture 
of  mother,  father,  sister  or  hrother.  If  they  refu.se  to 
have  their  jjictnre  made  and  yon  have  received  the  hoy’s 
address,  make  a picture  of  the  home  or  some  familiar 
scene. 

Uo  not  s))end  too  much  time  with  one  family,  if 
they  refu.se  to  give  the  hoy’s  address  after  the  plan  has 
heen  thoroughly  explained  to  them,  go  to  your  next 
assignment. 

After  yon  have  covered  all  of  your  assignments, 
mail  your  pictures  to  the  hoys  at  the  front,  together 
witli  a letter  written  on  stationery  furnished  you. 

Return  your  cards  to  the  Central  Committee,  giving 
information  on  each  case,  together  w ith  a jjrint  of  ex’ery 
jiicture  made,  giving  .soldier's  military  address. 


IN  looking  tlirough  .some  portrait-negatives 
which  had  been  made  with  the  camera  facing  the 
light,  wc  were  rather  astonished  that  they  were 
all  more  or  less  foggy.  They  printed  fairly  well, 
but  slowly,  and  certainly  did  not  give  as  full  a 
scale  of  tones  as  if  the  fog  had  been  absent.  In 
remarking  n])on  this,  the  operator  said  that  “it 
was  a ])ity  the  'Rembrandt'  negatives  always 
came  like  that.”  A suggestion  that  he  should 
shade  the  lens  was  met  by  the  rei)ly  that,  if  he 
did  that,  he  altered  the  lighting.  This,  we 
pointed  out,  was  cpiite  a wrong  idea,  as  the  shad- 
ing could  all  be  done  between  the  sitter  and  the 
lens,  .so  that  the  lighting  was  in  jio  way  inter- 
fered with.  'I'he  best  way  to  do  this  is  to  use 
an  ordinary  circular  head-.screen,  which  may  be 
covered  temj)orarily  with  dark  material,  and  to 
place  this  in  such  a j)osition  between  lens  and 
sitters  that,  whcji  the  eye  is  in  front  of  the  lens, 
the  obseiwer  cannot  .see  the  .source  of  illumination. 
This  result  eaji  be  obtained  easily  without  inter- 
fering with  the  view  of  the  sitter;  but  to  make 
sure  of  this  a final  glance  should  be  gix'en  at  the 
focusiiig-screcn.  The  ordinary  lens-hood  or 
cano])y  is  not  sufficient,  as  it  mox-es  with  the  lens. 
What  is  needeil  is  a movable  .screen,  which  can 
be  .so  ])laced  that  it  shades  off  the  window,  ami 
its  image  just  clears  the  edge  of  the  ])late. 

The  British  Journal. 
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Freilerick  li  llodqes 


The  Curve  in  the  Road 

FRKDERICK  B.  HODGES 


Xo  ( HOW  i)iN(;.  IVxcrcil  tliruiijis  coiiif  Iktc;  yet,  witli  tlie  soft  voices  of  eartli  and  sky 
ealliiif;  IIS.  I lie  lieekoniiiii  liaiid  of  tlie  s\ver\  inf>'  road  eiilieins>  us.  here  is  infinite  wealtli. 


All.  road  of  gold,  like  an  open  door  into  a world  of  promise,  like  a glini]).se  into  the 
t reasiiie-ehainliers  of  (iod.  The  city-street,  the  road  of  town,  h'a\’e  no  sneh  toneh  of  joy 
as  that  which  stirs  oiir  heart  at  this  liend  of  the*  woodland-road. 

ll  is  a |)alh  spread  with  lieaiitifiil  messages  that  ])ossess  for  ns  lioth  material  and 
spiritual  healing.  Here  the  winds  are  clean  and  their  music  wild,  and  here,  l)eeaii.se  of  this 
n'\’elat  ion,  eoiirses  a rieher  stream  of  love  in  oiir  hearts. 


A Photographic  Society  of  America 

IT  i.s  rcfrosliing  to  see  rciu-wcd  aeti\ity  among 
our  (■amera-<  liil)s,  sovoral  of  wliicli  lia\e  en- 
larged the  field  of  tlieir  nsefnlness  in  tlieir  re- 
speefive  eoinninnities  hy  engaging  in  certain 
kinds  of  war-work  wlneli  tliey  are  eminently 
fitted  to  ])erform.  tVitness  the  jaitriotie  and 
successful  eainj)aign  of  home-portraiture  among 
the  families  of  Americans  who  are  at  piH'sent  ])er- 
formiug  military  serxiee  in  far-off  Enro])e.  that 
is  being  conducted  by  the  members  of  the 
Newark  Camera  Club.  'I'he  fact  that  eaiuera- 
clubs  can  initiate  new  and  api)roi>riate  eider- 
l>rises,  and  thus  take  on  new  life  and  increased 
usefulness,  should  aid  as  a stiimdus  to  some  of 
our  photographic  Salons,  whose  one-sided  actix- 
ity,  year  after  year,  inx  ites  luonotonx’  and  decline 
of  interest,  xxhieh,  in  turn,  is  likely  to  result  in 
premature  deatli.  AVhy  not  folloxx-  the  lead  of 
an  energetic  and  far-sighted  camera-ehib  and 
unfurl  a .sail  fhat  xxill  ])roi)el  fhe  ])hotogra|)hie 
craft  more  sxviftly  on  the  .sea  of  u.sefnl  aetixitx 
There  i.s  the  Royal  Rhotogra])hic  Society  of  Great 
Britain,  xvhich  has  held,  reeentlx’.  its  thirty-third 
annual  exhibition  xxhieh  extended  oxer  a jieriod 
of  six  xxeeks.  The  eontinued,  s])lendid  sneeess 
of  this  time-honored  institution  is  due  ehicHx'  to 
the  character  of  its  seoi)c.  xxhieh.  unlike  that  of 
the  American  Salons,  is  not  confined  to  the  dis- 
])lay  of  pictorial  photograiihs,  but  is  extended 
to  include  .scientific  and  technical  branches  of 
l)liotography — eolor-])hotography,  radiography. 
|jhotonnerogra])hy,  trans]»areneies.  natural  his- 
tory, j)hysiology,  astronomical  jihotograpliy.  war- 
photographs,  and  the  ])hotogra])hie  industries. 
.\.u  exhibition  of  this  eharaider  i.s  not  only  enter- 
taiiung,  insofar  as  it  gratifies  the  artistic  sense, 
but  higlilx'  instrnetix'c  and  illuminating,  and.  in 
the  degree  that  it  re])resents  dix-er.se  interests,  it 
makes  an  ajijieal  to  the  general  public  and  at- 
tracts a larger  attendance  than  it  otherwise 
xvould.  I’ersons  xx  ho  are  not  interested,  particu- 
larly, in  pictorial  photograjiliy,  but  in  work  that 
represents  the  application  of  the  camera  in  the 
fields  of  anii7ial-life.  botanx'.  astronomx-.  mineral- 
ogy, and  j)hotogra])hy  in  natural  colors,  xxhether 
on  glass  or  on  paper,  find  in  the  I'xliibit ions  of  the 
Riyx'al  I’hotographie  Societx’  much  to  interest 
them.  I’liotograjiher.-'.  jirofessionals  and  ama- 
teurs. eager  to  see  tlie  latest  improxements  in  ap- 
])aratii>.  material'  and  processes,  xxill  xisit  xxitli 


))roht  the  industrial  .sections  of  sneh  an  exhibition. 
.Vnother  attraetixe  feature  of  this  annual  exent  is 
a .series  of  fourteen  or  more  lant('rn-lectures  on 
|)oi)ular  and  .scientific  subjects,  the  speakers  being 
men  of  distinguislu'd  authority.  In  a xx  ord,  it  is  a 
l)hotogra])hic  exhibition  that  is  broad  and  eum- 
pi-eheTisix'e  in  its  .scope,  and  oxxes  its  ])restige  tn 
the  sueeessfnl  management  of  its  affairs  by  men  of 
aeknoxvledged  abilitx',  reputation  and  influence. 
Xo  xxonder  that  it  enjoys  unixersal  confidence 
and  the  snp])ort  of  an  a])preeiatix-e  public. 

There  are  numerous  practical  benefits  that 
accrue  to  the  industrial  exhibitors  that  should  not 
be  oxerlooked.  d'he  fact  that  a ])hotograph  is 
hung  in  this  exhibition,  xxhether  in  the  pictorial 
section  or  in  a .scientific  or  technical  one  it 
makes  no  difference — i.s  a reeognizi'd  honor  to  the 
maker  of  the  print.  If  of  exee])tional  technical 
merit,  such  a ])ietnre  naturallx-  reflects  credit  u|)on 
fhe  i)artieular  make  of  apparatus  or  material  usisl 
in  its  |)roduetion,  seeing  xx  hieh,  the  manufactnrei- 
xxho  is  re])resented  in  the  t i-ade-.seetion  of  the 
exhibition  i.s  eager  to  utilize  it  to  his  adx’aidagt'. 
For  instance,  x isitors  to  the  headciuarters  of  a 
certain  dryplate-mamd’aetnrer  xxill  l)c  told  that 
the  mneh-admired  eolor-xalues  in  Mr.  So-aml- 
so's  “Meadoxx-  at  Somerset”  are  due  to  the  i>ar- 
ticnlar  exeellenee  of  his  iiexx'  “Special  Orthonon 
Plate. ” Then,  the  manufacturer  or  ;igent  of 
the  i)rinting-medium  used  in  making  this  ])ar- 
tienlar  ])rint,  dxxclling  upon  the  ((ualities  that 
characterize  his  s|)eeialty  and  xvhich  are  so  pleas- 
inglx-  and  conx  ineingly  dis])layed  in  the  “Meadow 
at  Somerset.”  xxill  claim  his  share  of  credit.  He. 
too.  i.s  just  as  i)rond  of  that  |)ietnre  as  if  he. 
himself,  had  made  it.  If.  perehanee,  the  mann- 
facturer's  ])roduet  does  not  ha])])en  to  enjoy  con- 
stant. nn  flagging  notoriety,  sneh  an  unexpected, 
but.  nex'ertheless,  anthoritatixe  endorsement  of 
the-  merits  of  his  product  xxill  be  of  inestimable 
benefit  to  him.  indeed,  a form  of  pnblieitx'  greally 
fo  be  desire<l  an  ideal  advert  isemenf . 

In  xiexv  of  the  sneeess  that  marks  the  annual 
exhibitions  of  tin  Royal  Photographic  Societx', 
would  it  not  be  a good  idea  if  the  exeenlixe 
boards  of  the  .Vmerican  Salons  considered  the 
adoption  of  .some  of  llie  features  of  that  distin- 
gnishcfl  institution!'  Perhaps,  if  one  of  the  sex’- 
eral  Salons  in  the  I’niteil  States  were  to  intro- 
duce sneh  an  innoxation.  selei'ting  as  its  officers 
men  of  knoxxn  ability,  charaetei-  and  infhienee. 
and  forming  an  organization  xxith  ach'(|iiate  capi- 
tal and  strong  enough  to  command  tlie  eoididence 
and  respect  of  the  ])hotogra|)hie  world,  the  (|iies- 
tion  of  the  mnch-talkerl-of  .\meriean  .Veademy 
ol  Phofograplix’  xxonid  come  near  l)eing  answeiasl. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Com  petition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a 6rst  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certihcates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
hut  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  PhotO’Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  ■prints  ■will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  urill  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

(i.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  .about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  m.ay  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  .and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


wards  Architectural  Subjects 
Closed  October  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  E.  M.  Pratt. 

Second  Prize:  Milton  M.  Hitter. 

Third  Prize:  Leopohl  Zwarg. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  Adams,  W.  G.  Adams,  Carl 
G.  Brown,  II.  G.  Cleveland,  Chas.  Donn,  S.  II.  Gott- 
scho,  Stephen  Marsh,  Emmett  L.  Miller,  F.  W.  G. 
Moebus,  F.  Y.  Ogasawara,  Maude  Paget,  .1.  Herbert 
Saunders,  Jo.seph  f'oburn  Smith.  .Mice  E.  Souther, 
■lames  Thomson. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1918 

"Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1919 

"The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
"Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  ijrize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribe<l,  as  .sliown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Two  Helpful  Hints 

Gii.vFLEX-rsEKS  who  often  are  comi)clled  to  use  the 
"oi)cn"  sliuUer  will  find  a small  weight  jilaced  on  top 
in  front  of  the  hood  handy  to  overcome  the  jar  of  the 
rising  mirror,  thus  ijreventiiig  a ilouble  image. 

.\mateurs  who  remove  i)rinls  from  warm  hypo  or 
se|>ia-batlis  to  cold  or  hard  running  water,  will  find 
that  squeegeeing  prints,  while  wet — first  l)etween  two 
blotters — is  a good  way  to  save  the  blistered  j)rints. 

J.  .V.  Wiiitec.vr. 
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CAUFOHXIA  STATE 


FIHST  FHIZK  — Alirlin’Er'I'FHAI,  SUH.IECI'S 


Advanced  Competition — Still  Life 
Closes  February  28,  1918 

Iv  one  sense,  still-life  photography  is  easy;  in  an- 
other, it  is  supremely  ditfieult.  Heeaiise  the  suhjeets 
are  inanimate,  the  task  ajjpears  to  he  very  simi)le. 
However,  it  is  not  their  motionless  character  alone  that 
must  be  dealt  with,  but  their  color  and  artistic  arrange- 
ment— in  the.se  lies  the  ditficnlly.  Our  still-life  com- 
j)etition  of  a year  ago  was  an  \UHpialified  success. 
-Many  exceptionally  artistic  ])ictures  were  sidimitted. 
It  will  be  well  worth  the  time  and  effort  of  every  par- 
ticipant to  look  up  his  May,  lilts.  l’iiOTfi-EnA  in  or<lcr 
to  study  the  successful  three  still-life  pictures  on  ])ages 
2.57-200  inclusive.  Particular  attention  should  be 
[)aid  to  Mrs.  Fannie  'I'.  (’a>-'idy's  remarkablv  tine 
study.  “Your  World  as  You  Make  ll."  as  a striking 
example  of  originality  in  composition  and  lighting.  In 
Mr.  .J.  W.  Newton's  “The  Spirit  of  Helpfulness."  we 
have  an  ai>peal  that  cannot  be  denied.  Mr,  II.  R. 
Decker's  “Fruit  " is  a conventional  sul  )ject  treated  in 
an  original  and  technically  perfect  Tiianner.  With 
these  three  excellent  exami)les  before  him.  the  camerist 
>hould  be  able  to  understand  <-lcarly  that  record-i)hoto- 
grai>hs  are  not  desired  and  that  they  will  firnl  small 
favor  with  the  jury.  ,\t  the  f)nf'.et,  let  every  contest- 
ant realize  fully  that  successful  -.till-life  photogra|)hy 
demands  skill,  invention  and  'tndy. 


For  some  unaccountable  reason,  the  mere  mention 
of  still-life  |)hologra|)hy  causes  the  average  camerist 
to  visualize  a vase  filled  with  tlowers  or  a basket  of 
fruit.  It  iloes  not  .seem  to  occur  to  many  that  a pair 
of  overalls,  a diimer-pail  and  a box  of  tools  might  be 
made  into  a picture  of  artistic  interest.  'I'he  great 
trouble  seems  to  be  that  the  average  camerist  loses 
himself  in  a nebular  maze  of  artistic  aspirations,  in- 
stead of  slaying  on  earth  with  Ihe  rest  of  us  to  portray 
that  which  is  ]jart  of  his  life  and  our  own.  \'irtually, 
the  entire  success  of  a slill-life  picture  dei)cnds  niton  its 
artistic  appeal.  More  often  than  not.  it  is  Ihe  ele\a- 
t ion  of  something  I iimdtle  to  the  sublime  I fiat  gives  it  the 
strongest  interest.  We  may  marvel  at  Ihe  artistic 
interpretation  of  I his  or  I hat  f.incy  of  the  artist;  but 
the  picture  that  arouses  our  emotions  is  the  one  that  is 
nearest  our  daily  lives. 

The  technical  side  of  I he  subjeci  undci'  consideration 
should  prove  to  be  as  attractive  as  th(>  subject  itself 
In  orilcr  to  j)i-oduce  tni<‘  values,  it.  will  be  necessary  to 
master  the  use  of  a suitable  ])lale  or  lilm  in  conne<-lion 
with  the  ))ro[)er  ray-filti'r.  The  advent  of  Ihe  pan- 
chromatic plate  has  enableil  Ihe  camerist  to  (jbla.in 
marvelous  results  in  nionoclu-ome.  Of  course,  some 
subjects  will  require  no  special  technical  treatment; 
but  othi'i's  will  lest  the  camerist  s |>hol ogra|>hie  skill  to 
Ihe  uttermost.  The  matter  of  lighting  is  a stmly  in 
itself.  Some  subjects  eannot  be  made  bv  llashlighi; 
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others  require  coinl)iiied  dayliglit  and  flashlight  or  gas 
and  electric-light;  and  still  others  daylight  only.  The 
hackground  should  receive  particular  attention,  as  it 
is  imperative  that  the  eye  should  rest  on  the  subject 
undisturbed  by  distortion  or  incongruous  accessories. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  the  surroundings  must 
harmonize  with  the  thought  and  suliject,  No  matter 
how  beautiful  the  idea  may  be,  if  an  incongruous 
accessory  is  introduced,  the  finished  result  is  disappoint- 
ing— the  spell  is  broken. 

Still-life  subjects  are  legion.  Think  of  the  hundreds 
of  things  in  your  daily  home  and  business-life.  There 
are  infinite  possibilities  in  the  selection  and  portrayal 
of  the  tools  used  by  the  carpenter,  plumber,  painter 
and  ma.son.  Among  professional  men,  writers,  artists, 
physicians,  musicians  and  sculptors  use  the  “tools”  of 
I heir  trade  just  as  truly  and  skilfully  as  the  carpenter 
or  ])lumber.  The  goal  to  be  attained  is  to  arrange 
these  various  “tools”  so  that  they  “live,  move  and 
have  their  being”  in  a true,  in.spiring  and  beautiful 
\isualized  thought. 

At  present,  many  timely  and  appropriate  subjects 
may  be  found  by  the  aid  of  soldiers,  sailors  and  war- 
workers.  Doubtless,  many  of  the  veterans  will  bring 
trophies  or  souvenirs  of  one  kind  or  another  that  could 
be  used  to  advantage  in  a still-life  picture.  Like- 
wise, many  war-workers  may  be  counted  uijon  to  co- 
operate in  the  making  of  a picture  for  this  competition. 

( fbviously,  nothing  of  a grue.some  nature  would  find 
favor;  but  any  combination  of  trophies  or  souvenirs 
that  might  in  a measure  depict  the  stirring  events  of 
the  last  four  years  would  be  welcome  from  a j)ictorial 
and  historical  point  of  view.  A still-life  ijicture  that 
irortrays  any  ]>art  of  the  Great  AVar  is  worthy  of  the 
camerist's  best  effort.  Never,  again,  will  such  a sub- 
ject l)c  as  fresh  and  filled  with  spontaneity  as  now. 
Moreover,  in  a few  .short  years  it  will  be  no  easy  matter 
lo  obtain  the  co-operation  of  our  veterans,  for  many  of 
the  trophies  and  souvenirs  will  become  lost  or  will  be 
|)ackcd  away  bejamd  the  reach  of  the  camerist.  In 
short,  now  is  the  time  to  juake  the  most  of  present 
opportunities  all  around  us. 

It  should  be  evident  that  the  hackneyed  theme  of 
flowers  in  a vase  or  an  overturned  basket  of  fruit  will 
not  be  welcome  in  this  competition.  However,  despite 
the  thousands  of  variations  now  so  well  knf)wn,  there 
are  cases  where  a camerist  has  actually  hit  upon  an 
original  treatment  of  this  time-worn  subject.  If  any 
I)articipant  is  convinced  that  he  has  a flower-picture 
that  is  strikingly  original,  let  him  send  it,  by  all  means. 

( Iftcn,  it  is  fully  as  creditable  to  evolve  something  orig- 
inal out  of  threadbare  material  as  it  is  to  produce  some- 
thing entirely  new.  Si.v  persons  never  .see  the  same 
object  in  exactly  I lie  same  manner.  Hence,  some 
enterjirising  camerist  may  see  a vase  filled  with  flowers 
in  such  a new  and  beautiful  light,  that  we  will  all  lie 
:imazed  at  our  own  lack  of  pcrcc])lion. 

One  of  the  most  illuminating  articles  on  still-life 
l)hotogra])hy  that  has  appeared  in  Fhoto-Ei?.\  is, 
"Making  the  Slill-Life  Picture,"  by  \V.  R.  Bradford, 
in  llic  .lamiary,  PUS,  issue.  Every  participant  will  do 
well  to  re-read  this  article  liy  a man  who  knows  whereof 
he  Avrites.  Alany  of  Mr.  Bradford's  pictures  have 
a|ipeared  in  the  jiagcs  of  Fhoto-Eh.v  and  all  arc  ailmir- 
ablc  examples  of  still-life  iihotograjiliy.  It  will  lie 
noteil  that  he  employs  “properties”  that  are  at  hand 
or  readily  obtaina-blc.  Aloreover,  he  does  not  let  us 
guess  at  tlie  identity  of  a single  accessory,  and  for  this 
\ cr\-  reason  his  still-life  ]iictures  make  a strong  apjieal 
ainl  because  they  portray  bits  of  life  of  which  we  have 
.■n  tin'd  knowledge.  The  camerist  may  think  that  the 
results  obtained  do  not  parallel  the  difficulties  of  la?id- 


scape  or  genre-photography;  but  let  him  try  it!  He 
will  find  that  the  making  of  a good  still-life  is  eminently 
worthy  his  very  best  technical  and  artjstic  knowledge. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  still-life,  cotnpetition  of 
191!)  will  prove  to  be  at  least  as  successful  as  the  one  of 
a year  ago.  From  the  evident  enthusiasna  displayed 
at  that  time,  it  Avould  seem  that  there  are'many  cam- 
erists  aaIio  knoiv  how  to  produce  prize-Wmning  still-life 
pictures.  We  hoiie  that  these,  and,  all  readers  of 
Fiioto-Er.v,  will  utilize  the  long  winter-evenings  and 
other  spare  moments  to  good  advantage.  Participants 
should  knoAv  that  the  jury  is  just  as  eager  to  award  a 
prize  or  honorable  mention  as  the  contestant  is  eager 
to  receive  it.  Now,  in  popular  parlance,  “go  to  it!” 

A.  H.  B. 

Another  Glass-Mystery 

A WRITER  in  the  British  Journal  of  Photoyraphi/. 
quoted  in  the  August  Fhoto-Er-^,  tells  of  a mysterious 
latent  image  in  the  glass  of  old  negatives  which  is 
likely  to  re-appear  after  they  have  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  re-coated.  This  image  re-appears  even 
more  frequently  if  the  glass  is  to  be  used  for  silvering. 

In  a slightly  different  connection,  I have  been  mysti- 
fied .several  times  by  the  luminous  appearance  of  the 
glass-graduate  in  rvhich  I keep  the  developer  for 
.Vutochrome  plates.  It  is  my  practice  to  switch  off 
the  darkroom-light  whenever  possible  during  the  prog- 
ress of  development.  I use  a Wratten  and  Wainwright 
green  safelight  for  this  work.  Suddenly,  in  absolute 
darkness,  I will  notice  the  eight-ounce  graduate  standing 
out  just  as  if  the  green  safelight  Avere  shining  upon  it. 
The  first  time  this  happened,  1 thought  I had  forgotten 
to  turn  off  the  light.  The  graduate  always  stands 
about  eighteen  inches  directly  in  front  of  the  dark- 
room-light, and  the  luminosity  is  always  on  the  side 
toward  the — extinguished — .safelight.  The  luminosity 
extends  to  the  top  of  the  graduate  where  it  appears 
strongest  on  account  of  the  flared  top;  there  are  never 
over  three  or  four  ounces  of  the  developer  in  the 
graduate  at  a time.  I use  the  metoquinone  stock- 
.solution  prepared  by  the  makers,  and,  of  course,  it  is 
always  ]ioured  back  into  the  graduate  to  be  used  for 
re-develoiiment  later. 

'I’he  same  phenomenon  has  also  occurred  Avhen  I was 
ileveloping  the  AVratten  and  AA’aimvright  Fanchromatic 
jilates  by  the  same  .safelight,  using  ]iyro-soda  developer. 
In  this  case  a jelly-glass  also  showed  the  luminescence: 
for  several  years  I had  used  the  glass  exclusively  for 
jiyro  developer,  and  it  contained  used  developer  at  the 
time.  As  in  the  case  of  the  graduate,  the  phosphore.s- 
cent  glow  was  on  the  side  toivard  the  .safelight. 

Apparently  the  green  light  is  a contributing  cause, 
but  not  the  only  one,  as  none  of  the  other  bottles  or 
glasses  standing  near  showed  the  least  effect.  As  the 
stock-solutions  in  the  bottles  were  apparently  innocent, 
it  is  iirobably  .safe  to  say  that  develoiier  that  has  been 
used  on  a panchromatic  emulsion  is  a second  cause. 
If  the  same  dye  or  chemical  not  used  for  ordinary  or 
orlhochromatic  jilates.  is  used  in  the  making  of  the 
.Aulochrome  and  the  Fanchromatic  jilate,  this  may  be 
(he  cause  ive  are  seeking.  Fossibly  the  chemical  stores 
up  light-energy  from  the  safelight;  but  ivhy  does  the 
glass  gloAv  except,  in  jiarts  that  may  have  been  wet  liy 
the  .solution.^  The  luminescence  .soon  disajipears; 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  definite  law  for  its  appearance. 
This  climate — California — too,  is  iieculiarly  free  of 
electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere. 

AA'inn  AA’.  Davidson. 

.According  to  Dr.  Frecht,  the  jihenomenon  of  Fhos- 
phorcsccnce  is  explained  as  follows:  (1)  The  alkaline 
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pyrogallic  acid  solution  liberates  oxygen  on  the  addi- 
tion of  acids,  by  which  the  sodium  sulpliite  is  oxidized 
to  sulphate,  this  oxidation  being  accompanied  by  phos- 
phorescence. (2)  The  acid  pyro-solution  suddenly 
takes  up  oxygen  on  the  addition  of  sodium  sulphite 
and  soda,  and  also  this  oxidation  is  accompanied  by 
phosphorescence.  Thus,  easily  reducible  substances 
produce  phosphorescence  with  any  strong  alkaline 
pyro-solution. 

Potassium  permanganate,  for  instance,  is  phospho- 
rescent when  a mixture  of  pyrogallic  acid  and  soda  is 
added  to  it.  It  is  assumed  that  an  intermediary  jirod- 
uct  is  formed  of  alkaline  pyro-solution  and  oxygen, 
which  gives  off  again  the  oxygen  only  on  the  addition 
of  acid,  and  that  the  then  liberated  oxygen  gives  rise 
to  phosphorescence  by  combining  itself  with  the  sul- 
phite to  form  sulphate.  Phosphorescence  is  apt  to  fog 
gelatine-plates,  should  the, 'detain  traces  of  the  i>yro- 
developer.  Therefore,  in  practice,  such  jilates  should 
not  pass  from  the  pyro-developer  into  a solution  of 
alum  or  of  citric  acid,  or,  indeed,  to  an.v  other  solution 
before  the  last  traces  of  the  developer  have  been  re- 
moved from  it  by  careful  washing.  Very  small  quanti- 
ties of  pyro,  less  than  .00.5  per  cent  are  sufficient  in  sonic 
cases  to  cause  a phosphorescence  of  the  film. — [ Kditor.] 


I'he  Value  of  Process-Plates 

Many  photographers  are,  to  our  mind,  not  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  what  may  be  termed  the  special 
brands  of  plates  designed  to  give  siqierior  results  in 
certain  classes  of  work.  Among  these  ma,v  lie  men- 
tioned the  .slow  or  proce.ss  jilate;  which,  (|uite  apart 
from  thes])ecial  kind  of  work  for  which  it  is  intended, 
has  great  ailvantages  to  offer  in  certain  other  branches. 
These  plates  will  give  great  di'nsit.v,  perfectly  clean 
shadows,  and  have  a great  latitude  in  exposure. 
For  line-drawings,  the  ])rocess-i)late  is  virtnall.y  the 
only  one  that  will  give  satisfaction,  despite  the  idea, 
of  so  many  workers  that  an  ordinar,v  rajiiil  plate  may 
be  made  to  serve  if  the  negative  is  subsequently  inten- 
sified; but  one  trial  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  even 
the  most  prejudiced  worker  on  this  point.  When  we 
have  to  make  a plucky  negative  from  one  that  is  feeble 
and  lacking  in  contrast,  tlie  slow  or  process  plate  will 
give  us  a much  better  result  even  without  the  sub.se- 
qnent  intensification  of  the  new  negative  than  if  one 
of  the  more  rapid  iilafcs  were  enqilo.ved  and  this  is 
sujierior  to  attempting  an.y  iidensilication  of  the  origi- 
nal, especially  if  we  are  not  sure  that  this  has  been 
fixed  jterfectly  and  washed  thoroughly.  For  the  pur- 
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])ose  of  re])ro(;luciiig  a weak  iiegalive  hy  contact  or  by 
means  of  tlie  camera-transparency,  a very  vigorous 
result  may  lie  obtained  by  using  a process-plate,  both 
for  the  transparency  as  well  as  for  the  secoml  nega- 
tive. This,  hoAvever,  by  no  means  exhausts  the  uses 
of  the  process-plate.  ()n  one  occasion  we  were  com- 
mi.ssioned  to  iihotograph  a lilock  of  new  offices  in  a 
crowded  street,  aiul  a wish  was  exiuessed  that  no 
indications  of  traffic  or  human  figures  should  be  in 
evidence  in  fhe  prints;  fhe  place  w-as  visited  at  various 
times  of  the  day,  but  always  w.thout  finding  the  par- 
ticular ((narter  deserted. 

'J'he  difiiculty  wais  .solved  very  simply  in  the  follow- 
ing manner.  A jirocess-jilate  was  employed,  having 
a speed  of  about  "2.5II.  and  1).  The  lens  was  stoppe<l 
down  to  F/f-p.  JPxl  a three-time  filter  put  on  the  lens. 
As  the  jilates  were  not  sensitive  to  yellow,  this  was 
reckoned  at  aljrint  twenty  times,  a former  test  being- 
used  as  the  basis  for  this.  With  a diffuse<l  light,  an 
exiKjsure  of  .several  minutes  was  given  and  the  result- 
ing Tiegali\e  showed  no  sign,  whatever,  of  the  [lassing 
traffic  in  the  street,  and  was  satisfactory,  in  every  way. 
It  has  been  said  that  photographers,  as  a -whole,  pay 
too  little  altenti<m  to  the  study  of  technique;  but  it 
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is  certain  if  this  were  not  so,  the  value  of  the  process- 
plate  would  be  recognized  far  more  widely  than  it  is 
to-day.  Process-plates  may  also  be  obtained  in  ortho 
and  iianchromatic  grades,  useful  w'here  a correct  color- 
translation  of  the  original  is  required. 

Expert,  in  the  British  Journal. 


Washing  Prints  in  Sea-Water 

In  view-  of  camerists  making  snapshots  at  .sea,  occa- 
sionally, in  which  case  rain-water  may  not  be  available, 
salt-w-ater  for  merely  washing-  after  fixation  may  be 
used  w-ith  comiiarative  safety.  English  photographers 
on  naval  craft  are  using  sea-water  for  washing  jirints 
after  fixation  and,  as  .soon  as  convenient,  washing  them 
thoroughly  in  fresh  water.  The  practice  of  resorting 
to  the  u,se  of  sea-water — in  the  absence  of  fresh,  or  dis- 
tilled water,  or  even  rain-water,  in  the  circumstances 
described — is  safe  enough,  except  that  if  the  salt  in 
Nejitune’s  element  was  not  removed  thoroughly,  it 
might  leave  the  prints  hygro.scopic  or  remain  on  them 
in  the  form  of  crystals.  The  final  washing  in  fresh 
w-ater  is  imperative,  and  it  must  be  thorough. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 
With  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Hypo-Alum  Toning 

We  are  indebted  to  Rajar,  Ltd.,  of  England,  for  a 
description  of  their  excellent  method  of  hypo-alum 
toning,  which  is  given  herewith. 

The  hypo-alum  toning-process  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular  among  photographers,  as  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  a most  satisfactory  method  of  toning 
bromide  and  gaslight  prints,  being  siini>le  to  work  and 
giving  regularly  good  results.  There  is  no  degrada- 
tion of  the  whites,  and  very  little  variation  in  the  color, 
if  the  prints  are  exposed  and  developed  properly.  Per- 
haps, the  only  criticism  against  the  process  is  the  ten- 
dency to  give  very  cold  sepia  or  purple  tones,  and  in 
this  connection  we  recently  carried  out  some  trials  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of  producing  warm 
brown  tones  regularly. 

Differences  in  the  proportions  of  hypo  and  alum  did 
not  make  any  material  difference,  and  there  was  none 
in  the  final  tone  of  prints  that  were  placed  directly  in 
the  hot  bath  and  those  placed  in  the  cold  solution  and 
gradually  heated  up.  The  amount  of  potassium  bro- 
mide in  the  developer  appears  to  influence  the  color; 
but,  in  our  opinion,  the  final  color  is  influenced  mainly 
by  exposure  and  develoi)inent.  For  warm  tones,  the 
exposure  should  always  be  slightly  on  the  over  side, 
and  develoi)ment  stopped  a little  short  of  the  usual 
time  for  a black  print.  A print  correctly  expo.sed  and 
fully  developed  to  a good  black  will  give  invariably  a 
cold  purplish  color  after  toning.  What  is  wanted,  is 
a nice  balance  maintained  between  exposure  and  de- 
velopment, and  this  is  an  instance  where  the  ])ersonal 
skill  and  experience  of  the  printer  is  useful.  The  for- 
mula we  recommend  is  as  follows: 

1.  The  amount  of  potassium  liromide  in  the  devel- 
oj)er  should  be  not  less  than  Y2  grain  to  the 
ounce. 

Fixposure  should  be  slightly  on  the  over  siile. 

:i.  Development  sliouhl  be  stopped  ju,st  short  of 
full. 

4.  The  old  toning-bath  should  be  retained  and 
strengthened  occasicuially  with  fresh  solution. 

.5.  The  ideal  print  for  toning  should  be  slightl,\' 
greenish  in  color  when  it  leaves  the  fixing-bath. 

\'ery  fine  tones  are  obtained  on  gaslight-papers,  the 
color  being  again  strongly  influenced  by  the  exposure 
and  development. 

suitable  fixing-bath  for  prints  that  are  to  be  toned 
in  hypo-alum  is: — 

■Strong  Sulphuric  .\cid,  ‘2  drms.  (tl)  in  water — 2 ozs. 

.Add  this  to  Sulphite  of  Soda,  2 ozs.  in  water — (i  ozs. 

Four  mixture  into  Hypo,  IG  ozs.  in  water — 48  ozs. 

Finally  add  to  above  mixture — 

Chrome  Alum,  1 oz.,  water.  8 ozs. 


Mounting  Photographic  Prints  on  Glass 

Photogr.vphs  of  scientific  and  technical  subjects, 
particularly  when  serving  educational  purposes,  as 
they  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  are  mounted  best  directly 
behind  a sheet  of  glass.  In  this  manner,  the  iiieture 


will  be  protected  not  only  against  injury  when  being 
handled,  but  against  atmospheric  influences.  This 
method  of  moimting  is  effective  particularly  with 
prints  on  glossy  or  matte  paper.  In  order  to  obtain 
complete  contact  with  the  gla.ss  surface,  it  is  necessary 
to  flow  the  latter  with  a one-half  per  cent  gelatine  solu- 
tion; but  before  doing  this,  the  glass  plate  must  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  and  then  polished.  The  gelatine 
emulsion  is  conveyed  to  the  glass  surface  in  the  usual 
way  and  allowed  to  dry.  The  mounting  of  the  print 
is  done  in  the  following  way:  The  print  is  wetted  thor- 
oughly and  with  the  gelatinized  gla.ss  plate  is  brought 
under  water  and  the  print  attached.  When  this  has 
been  accomj)lished,  the  whole  is  taken  from  the  water 
and  the  print  pressed  firmly  and  evenly  against  the 
glass  by  means  of  a i)i  int-roller  of  a rubber  scpieegee. 
■\  sheet  of  flint  less  blotting-paper  is  then  laid  on  toi> 
of  the  print,  weighted  down  flat  with  a few  magazines 
or  a large  hook  and  set  aside  to  dry. 


Using  Stale  Dryplates 

There  are  many  workers  who  have  on  hand,  i)artly 
used  or  unopened,  boxes  of  dryplates  of  uncertain  age, 
that  to-day  yield  flat  negatives.  Becoming  tliscour- 
aged.  the  average  consumer  is  very  aj)t  to  discard  them 
as  permanently  useless — except,  perhaps,  as  glass  to 
be  cleaned  and  recoated — when,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
they  can  be  made  to  produce  fairly  good  results.  A 
standard  formula  is  as  follows:  Immerse  the  plates  for 
fifteen  minutes  in  twenty  ounces  of  water  containing 
one-fourth  ounce  of  ]>otassium  bichromate  and  onc- 
fovirth  ounce  of  ammonium  bromide.  Then  rin.se  ()lates 
for  thirty  minutes,  wipe  with  tuft  of  cotton  ami  dry 
spontaneou.sly — all  of  which  work  must  be  done  by 
ruby  light. 

The  Camera  at  the  Bedside 

'I'liE  connection  between  i)hotography  and  influenza 
is  not  very  obvious,  l)ut  in  tlie  elucidation  of  the  recent 
epidemics  photograidiy,  as  everywhere  el.se,  )>lays  an 
important  part.  It  is  not  merely  that  |iliotograi>hy  is 
a means  of  recording  the  ap))earance  of  miero.scopical 
siwcimens  in  the  [lathological  laboratory;  it  has  its 
clitiical  uses  in  the  wards  of  the  hospital  as  well. 
Doctors  who  have  been  studying  the  curious  group  of 
diseases  with  which  influenza  is  more  or  less  as.so- 
ciated — a group  which  includes  “botulism" — have 
found  it  useful  to  |)hotograph  the  faces  of  their  j)a- 
tients  as  they  lie  in  bed.  the  j)hotographs  bringing 
out  the  characteristic  facial  appearance  of  these  ca.ses. 
Recently,  we  .saw  a “bedside-series"  of  photographs 
of  i)cople  afflicted  with  these  modern  ills  (if  they  are 
modern);  and  very  interesting  and  suggestive  they 
were,  too,  even  to  I he  layman.  The  medical  man 
pursues  many  strange  lines  of  impiiry  when  yon  are  ill, 
but  |)erhaps  he  gets  his  surest  inbjrination  from  a 
glance  at  your  face;  and  the  bedside  camera  puts  the 
face  on  record,  either  for  i)iirposes  of  comi>arison  or 
consultation.  1'he  camera  may  one  day  be  as  neces- 
.sary  an  implement  for  the  consulting-room  as  the 
stethoscope.— .I . /'.  und  /’. 
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BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

w. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  V'alue.  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
si^ed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention, 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  one  year’s  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3| 
to  and  including  3j  x 5§  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  e.xcept 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  ami  detail. 

5.  Unsncccssfid  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  loith  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

C.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
po.se  of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  he  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  sep.xrately,  giving  fidl  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated hoard — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  he  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  October  31,  1918 

First  Prize:  E.  H.  Smith. 

Second  Prize:  Alfred  S.  Upton. 


Photographic  Opportunities  of  the  New  Year 

The  new  year  offers  the  beginner  a definite  starting- 
point  in  his  photographic  career.  The  holiday-season 
may  have  brought  him  a new  camera  and  with  it 
the  desire  to  “make  good,”  photographically.  Then, 
there  may  be  those  who  bought  a camera  hurriedly  at 
vacation-time  and  failed  miserably  to  obtain  satisfac- 
tory results.  In  short,  beginners  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  make  their  New  Year’s  photographic 
re.solutions. 

The  first  and  most  important  resolution  that  a be- 
ginner should  make  is  to  master  his  camera.  In  no 
circumstances  should  he  attempt  to  make  pictures 
until  he  can  manipulate  the  lens,  shutter  and  adjust- 
ments of  his  equipment.  An  excellent  way  for  the 
beginner  to  prove  his  ability  is  for  him  to  try  to  ex- 
plain the  manipulation  of  lens  shutter  and  adjust- 
ments to  a person  who  knows  absolutely  nothing  about 
cameras.  If  a beginner  can  make  each  point  so  clear, 
that  the  unsophisticated  listener  follows  the  explanation 
intelligently,  the  tyro  is  ready  to  attempt  picture- 
making, This  suggestion  may  appear  to  involve  an 
imneces.sary  amotmt  of  time  and  effort;  but  rest 
assured  that  in  the  end,  it  will  bring  about  a great 
saving  of  nujiiey,  material  and  disappointment.  Too 
many  beginners — their  eyes  dazzled  by  the  glare  that 
has  its  source  in  the  impression  that  photography  is 
absurdly  sinijile — hurry  out  with  their  new  cameras 
expecting  to  achieve  results.  They  do — but  what 
results!  Why  is  it  that  a beginner  in  photography 
is  suppo.sed  to  advance  easily  “on  flowery  beds  of 
ease,”  luit  a beginner  in  rifle-shooting,  baseball,  golf 
or  tennis  must  practice,  practice  and  continue  to  practice? 
Moreover,  photography  is  more  of  a science  than  it  is 
a sport,  and  who  can  master  even  an  elementary  science 
in  a day.'' 

The  i)eginner  who  receives  a camera  as  a Christmas- 
gift  should  rejoice;  but  he  should  also  take  his  present 
.seriously.  There  are  many  “snapshooters”  and  too 
few  real  pholograi)hcrs.  There  appears  to  be  a popular 
belief  that  every  beginner  mu.st  “sow  his  (photographic) 
wild  oats"  by  snap])ing  his  camera  to  right  and  to  left, 
regardless  of  subject,  compositiou  and  expense.  There 
is  no  truth  in  such  twaddle.  There  is  no  more  reason 
for  a beginner  in  photography  to  waste  material  and 
money  than  there  is  for  the  purchaser  of  an  automobile 
to  overheat  his  engine,  “strip”  the  gears,  neglect  to 
oil  the  bearings  and  otherwise  to  abuse  his  new  car. 
The  great  opporttinity  of  the  new  year  is  to  start  right, 
and  to  stay  right,  photograjrhically.  Every  time  the 
beginner  draws  his  camera  from  its  carrying-case,  he 
should  have  a definite  object  in  mind,  so  that  he  will 
make  a distinct  ste])  in  advance.  At  one  time  it  might 
be  to  photograph  a landscai)e;  at  another,  it  might  lie 
to  iiorlray  mother  in  the  bay-window;  and  at  a third, 
it  might  be  an  attempt  to  catch  the  expression  on  the 
faces  of  "our  boys"  as  they  march  past,  just  back 
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from  France.  Xo  matter  what  the  sulijecl  may  he. 
let  every  beginner  make  it  an  intle.xible  rule  to  do  his 
very  best.  Within  a few  weeks  he  will  be  amazed  at 
what  he  has  accomplished,  technically  and  artistically. 
It  is  the  steady  “plugging”  that  counts  and  not  the 
.spectacular  effort  of  the  moment. 

Those  beginners  who  began  their  photographic 
careers  at  vacation-time  and  who.  for  one  reason  or 
another,  are  discouraged  photographically,  should 
take  heart.  A little  self-analysis  will  disclose  the 
cause  of  failure.  Perhaps  there  was  too  much  of 
I’ll-take-a-chance”  photography;  ]>ossibly  unusual 
weather-conditions  added  difliculties  to  the  beginner’s 
honest  attemjits  to  master  his  camera;  or,  again, 
there  may  have  been  no  sincere  desire  to  profit  by  mis- 
takes. Whatever  the  cause  of  discouragement  may 
be,  let  the  beginner  “forget  it,”  make  a New-Year's 
resolution  to  master  his  equipment  ami  to  begin  now 
to  make  good  in  photography.  I’herc  is  always  im- 
mense satisfaction  in  doing  a thing  right — even  in 
picture-making. 

The  long  winter-evenings  should  prove  to  be  of  in- 
estimable value  to  every  beginner,  [irovided  that  he 
uses  them  to  advantage.  The  art  of  developing, 
printing  and  enlarging  requires  time,  effort  and  per- 
sistency for  its  mastery.  Despite  the  develojiing- 
tanks,  automatic  printers  and  fixed-focus  enlargers, 
the  human  element  is  still  to  be  reckoned  with  in 
photographic  manipulations.  'I'here  should  be  a card 
printed  and  hung  on  every  darkroom-door  to  read. 
"Photography  is  sinqile  to  those  who  master  it.” 
There  is  no  denying  the  remarkable  achievements  in 
the  sim[)lification  of  photograiihy;  but  even  tlie 
addition  of  a few  ounces  of  water  to  a prc|)ared  de- 


veloper reiiuires  thought  and  accuracy  on  the  part  of 
the  beginner.  To  grasp  a tin-dipper  filled  with  water 
and  from  it  pour  about  so  and  so  many  ounces  is  the  sort 
of  “human  element”  manipulation  that  photography, 
no  matter  how  simple  it  becomes,  can  never  overcome. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  e.xposure-meter.s, 
automatic  focusing-devices  and  other  “short  cuts” 
to  obtain  results  without  too  much  brain-work.  .\s  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  exposure-meter  yet  devi.sed 
that  does  not  require  the  use  of  thought  and  good  judg- 
ment. Needless  to  say,  an  exposure-meter  sliould  be 
a part  of  every  beginner's  equipment;  but  the  novice 
shoulil  not  expect  his  c.x|)osure-meter  to  rejilace  his 
own  intelligence.  However,  any  of  these  photographic 
“short  cuts”  are  invaluable  aids  to  the  beginner  wlu) 
uses  them  as  they  are  intended  to  be  used — with 
common  .sense. 

The  study  of  iihotographic  equipment  of  every  kind 
will  be  of  advantage  to  every  beginner.  Even  thougli 
his  present  outfit  is  unpretentious,  tliere  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  accumulate  information  with  regard 
to  standard  American  and  Euro])ean  cameras  and 
tlieir  various  accessories.  Few  amliitious  beginners 
use  the  .same  outfit  indefinitely.  Iksually,  as  soon  as 
fhey  master  one  they  seek  to  obtain  a more  advanced 
type  of  camera  and  so  continue  until  they  have  an 
actual  and  not  merely  a speaking  aeiiuaintance  with 
virtually  every  camera  of  merit  on  the  market.  How- 
ever, each  step  in  advance  must  be  based  upon  the 
thorough  mastery  of  the  preceding  e(iui|)ment.  Care- 
ful study  of  manufacturers’  catalogs  aud  other  ilc- 
scriptive  matter  combined  with  the  thoughtful  readiug 
of  ]>hotogra[>hic  textbooks  and  magazines  will  do  much 
to  help  the  beginner  use  his  present  ecpnpmeut  to  ad- 


vantage  and  will  ensure  rapid  and  satisfactory  j)lioto- 
grapliic  progress  in  the  future. 

Althougli  I have  touched  on  the  possibilities  but 
briefly,  I believe  that  the  readers  of  this  department 
will  get  iny  point.  There  should  not  be  a labored 
effort  to  attain  the  goal  set;  but  rather  a happy,  spon- 
taneous desire  to  get  out  of  photography  all  there  is  in 
it  of  pleasure,  knowledge  and  artistic  ajrpreciation  of 
the  beautiful.  Why  not  keep  a brief  record  of  photo- 
graphic progress  in  1!)19?  Hy  another  year  such  a 
record,  if  kept  faithfully,  should  prove  to  be  valuable 
and  a source  of  pride.  Try  it  out  for  one  year;  but 
first  make  a \ew  Year's  resolution  1o  stick  to  it! 

A.  H.  H. 

The  Zodiacal  Light 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  lessened  glow  of  the 
great  cities,  is  that  many  [jeople  are  ai)i)reciating  the 
night  sky  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives.  The  Milky 
Way,  which  is  now  visible  to  the  town  dweller,  is 
easily  captured  on  the  ])hotographic  plate;  but  there 
is  another  luminous  track  which,  although  when  seen 
from  certain  parts  of  the  earth  it  is  said  to  rival  the 
Milky  \Vay  in  brilliance,  presents  a much  stiffer 
])roblem,  and  has  rarely  been  photograjjhed  at  all. 
This  is  the  Zodiacal  light,  which  is  seen  in  the  west 
after  stm.set  or  in  the  east  before  sunrise,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  glow  from  a cloud  of  meteoric  matter 
revolving  round  the  sun.  Profe.s.sor  Douglass,  of 
.\rizona  University,  has  brought  forward  a method  of 
photographing  the  Zodiacal  light  which  is  interesting 
as  another  instance  of  building  up  a cumulative  image. 
Exposures  are  made  simultaneously  on  curved  films 
with  several  lenses  exactly  alike,  with  large  ratio  of 
aperture  to  focal  length.  On  each  of  the  separate 
negatives  the  Zodiacal  light  is  either  invisible  or  very 
uncertain,  but  when  the  plates  are  placed  in  a pile  the 
small  eifects  become  cnmulative  and  the  Zodiacal  light 
shows  np  well. 

Increased  Contrast  in  Enlarging 

If  a negative  is  at  all  inclined  to  be  thin,  it  yields  a 
better  enlargement  than  contact  print,  the  enlarging- 
]irocess  tending  to  give  increased  contrast.  This  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  size  of  the  picture,  but  .solely 
with  the  fact  that  it  is  being  copied  l)y  means  of  a 
lens  and  not  by  contact;  and  it  is  possible  therefore 
to  use  this  method  even  when  the  print  is  not  to 
be  any  larger  than  the  negative,  or  when  it  is  to 
be  smaller.  All  that  has  to  bo  done  is  to  make  it 
by  means  of  the  enlarging-lantern  instead  of  with  a 
printing-frame.  Eor  tliis  jmrpose  a greater  degree  of 
extension  will  be  recpiired  for  the  front  of  the  lantern 
than  is  sufficient  for  enlarging;  but  ample  extension  is 
valual)le,  not  only  for  this  purpose,  liut  also  to  allow 
lantern-slides  to  be  made  by  reduction  by  means  of 
Ihe  enlarging-lantern.  If  the  j)rints  can  be  made  on 
slow  gaslight  paper  instead  of  on  rapid  Iwomide  paper, 
which  is  possilde  if  the  lantern  has  a good  light  and  the 
negative  is  not  too  opaque,  there  is  still  further  gain 
i n coni  rast . — Photofiraphy. 

Printing  from  Very  Dense  Negatives 

.V  nro.MiEK  has  sent  ns  a negative  with  a request  that 
we  should  tell  him  what  reducer  to  apply  to  it.  There 
is  sufficient,  but  not  excessive,  contrast;  his  trouble  is 
that  to  make  a print  from  it  requires  an  altogether 
imijracticable  time.  On  printing-out  paper  it  looks  as 
if  a day  or  two  iii  meiliiim  light  would  l)e  none  too  long, 
d'he  adx  ice  we  gavr’ — and  we  rci)eat  it  here,  as  it  has  a 


wider  application — is  not  to  tamper  with  it  at  all. 
Reducers  and  intensifiers  have  their  u.ses:  but  every 
rewetting  of  a negative  involves  risk  of  injury,  and  is 
only  to  be  undertaken  when  there  is  some  very  good 
reason  for  it.  Although  it  may  take  days  to  print  on 
printing-out  paper,  it  will  not  require  more  than  a few 
seconds’  exposure  to  give  a fully-exposed  positive  on  a 
rapid  plate,  and,  when  this  has  been  made,  a repetition 
of  the  [)rocess  will  yield  a fresh  negative  with  all  the 
contra.st  and  gradation  of  the  old  one,  but  without 
its  ojiacity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  use  transparency 
plates  for  such  work  as  this,  many  even  hold  that 
the  rapid  plate,  such  as  is  used  in  the  camera,  is  actually 
better,  as  tending  to  give  better  gradation  than  the 
very  clean-working  brilliant  transparency  plate.  It 
will  be  quite  soon  enough  to  have  recourse  to  a reducer 
when  the  duplicate  negative  method  has  failed;  although 
we  do  not  know  any  reducing-solution  which  we  could 
recommend  to  remove  the  fog  without  at  the  same  time 
endangering  the  image.  Its  action  would  be  certain 
to  bring  with  it  a risk  of  injury  to  the  gradation,  which 
should  not  be  lightly  incurred.  There  is  always  a 
temptation  to  resort  to  intensifiers  and  reducers,  against 
which  the  experienced  worker  is  ever  on  his  guard. 

.1.  P.  and  />. 

Lantern-Slides  from  Small  Negatives 

The  question  is  a.sked  frequently  by  beginners  what 
size  should  be  the  negatives  for  lantern-slides.  To 
users  of  small  cameras,  including  vestpocket  size,  the 
advice  given  by  the  editor  of  the  Amateur  Photographer 
should  be  very  welcome. 

“Lantern-slide  making  should  certainly  profit  by  the 
increasing  popularity  of  cameras  which  take  smaller 
sizes  than  quarter-plate  (3j4  x inches).  The 
f|uarter-i)late  was  too  large  for  contact  work,  although 
many  photographers  refused  to  recognize  the  fact. 
The  consequence  was  that  many  slides  were  made  in 
which  the  subject  was  cram[)cd,  and  the  whole  compo- 
sition suffered  from  the  attempt  to  include  it  in  an 
area  which  was  never  considered  when  the  original 
exposure  was  made.  In  lof)king  at  a large  number  of 
lantern-slides  by  many  different  workers,  as  was  our 
task  at  the  judging  of  the  annual  competition,  it  was 
quite  easy  to  recognize  the  effects  of  this  practice  in 
many  cases.  The  largest  negative  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  suitable  for  contact  work  in  general  is 
X 23^  and,  even  with  this  size,  one  has  to  be  careful  to 
leave  an  ample  margin  at  each  end  of  the  plate;  since 
w hen  we  allow  for  the  binding  of  the  sliile,  3 1 If)  inches 
is  about  the  maximum  that  can  be  included.  With 
cpiartcr-plates,  except  Ijy  chance,  or  when  the  picture 
has  been  arranged  intentionally  in  a limited  area  of  the 
j)late,  it  is  much  l>etter  to  bow  to  the  inevitable,  and 
make  the  slide  by  reduction,  even  if  the  degree  of  re- 
duction is  only  a slight  one.  If  the  (piarter-plate  nega- 
tives are  to  be  u.sed  for  slide-making  by  contact,  the  only 
safe  plan,  if  we  are  to  guard  against  such  a fault  as 
we  have  indicated,  is  to  ju-ovide  the  ground-glass  with 
a mask  about  3 inches  each  way,  or  to  mask  off  the 
finder  to  an  equivalent  extent,  and  take  care  to  ar- 
range the  j)icture  within  the  opening  so  marked  off.” 

Hold  Your  Liberty  Bonds 

The  American  soldiers  in  France  have  taken  terri- 
tory and  hold  it.  The  American  j)eople  at  home  hav- 
ing taken  Liberty  Bonds  should  hold  them.  This  is 
not  only  i)atriotic  but  it  is  very  sound  finance.  Liberty 
Bonds  are  safe,  and  the  probabilities  are  that  they  will 
greatly  rise  in  value.  Hold  your  Liberty  Bonds. 
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A Simple  Lens-Hood 

The  smallness  and  compactness  of  the  ])resent  day 
pocket  hand-camera  does  not  leave  the  maker  much 
room  to  fit  a decent-sized  lens-hood;  in  fact,  on  most 
cameras  of  this  type  it  is  conspicuous  hy  its  ahsence. 
This  may  he  very  well  from  the  point  of  view  of  porta- 
bility; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  a photograph 
is  much  poorer  in  quality  from  this  cause  than  would 
otherwise  have  been  the  case,  especially  when  the  lens 
is  used  at  a very  large  aperture.  When  the  subject 
is  one  which  is  brilliantly  lighted,  as  most  hand-camera 
subjects  are,  flatness  and  fogginess  are  common  faults, 
due  to  the  unrestricted  flood  of  light  which  finds  its 
way  through  the  lens.  This  can  be  prevented  very 
easily  by  fitting  a hood,  which  can  be  made  in  a few 
moments  and  at  no  cost,  as  this  note  will  show. 

The  diameter  of  the  lens  should  first  be  taken  by 
means  of  a ])iece  of  string  and  a note  made  of  the 
length.  A piece  of  thin  metal,  bra.ss  or  (ierman  silver 
(which  by  the  way  is  not  an  enemy-product),  will  do 
very  well  about  an  inch  wide  and  a quarter  of  an  inch 
or  so  longer  than  the  piece  of  string  is  obtained.  'I'his 
is  then  bent  into  a circular  shape  to  fit  the  outsiile  of 
the  lens.  The  metal  should  first  be  heated  to  red  heat 
and  allowed  to  cool,  as  this  makes  it  easier  to  bend. 


After  the  i>roi)er  shape  and  size  have  been  obtained,  the 
hoo<l  is  closed  a little,  so  that  when  it  is  i)laced  in  posi- 
tion on  the  lens  it  has  to  be  )U'esscd  out  to  enlarge  the 
circle,  ami  thus  fits  (irmly  in  position. 

C.  H.  1).,  in  .1.  P.  and  P. 

Removing  Varnish  from  a Negative 

When  a negative  has  been  varnished  and  it  becomes 
nece.s.sary  to  remove  the  varnish  in  order  to  treat  the 
film  with  solution,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  remove  the 
varnish  itself,  the  gelatine  will  be  left  in  a repellent 
condition,  and  will  take  any  liquid  unevenly.  An\ 
greasiness  can  be  got  rid  of  by  .soaking  the  negative  in 
very  dilute  ammonia,  one  part  of  strong  ammonia  to 
a hundreil  jiarts  of  water,  .\fter  two  or  three  minutes 
in  this,  the  surface  should  be  rubbed  gently  with  a 
tuft  of  cotton,  and  the  negative  washed  for  a few 
minutes.  If  it  is  still  horny  and  repellent,  it  may  be 
placed  in  water  to  which  acetic  acid  has  been  ad<led 
in  the  ])roi)ortion  of  one  ounce  of  acid  to  thirty  ounces 
of  water.  A (piarter  to  half  an  hour  in  this  should 
leave  it  quite  amenable  tf)  the  .solutions;  but  it  might 
be  nece,ssary  to  rinse  it  in  one  or  two  changes  of  water, 
as  any  trace  of  acid  wonid  be  injurious,  ,1.  /’.  and  P. 
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Switzerland,  the  asylum  of  the  tyrant  ami  the 
oppressed,  alike;  the  refuge  of  memhers  of  all  warring 
factions,  indiscriminately;  threatened  of  invasion  hy 
the  erstwhile  war-lord;  emliarrassed,  and  suffering  un- 
justly and  diversely,  in  many  ways,  on  account  of  the 
most  cruel  of  all  wars;  hemmed  in,  all  around,  hy  a 
half-dozen  different  countries;  existing,  for  centuries, 
oidy  by  the  grace  of  the  Great  Powers,  and  unmarred 
physically  by  the  effects  of  war,  the  little  Helvetian 
republic  still  prevails.  Her  innumerable  spots  of 
natural  loveliness  will  continue  to  delight  the  eye  of 
the  tourist-camerist;  for  lovers  of  nature  from  all 
quarters  of  the  globe  will  resume  their  visits  to  this 
land  of  diversified  natural  beauty,  when  tranquillity 
shall  again  be  restored  to  this  troubled  world. 

Few  artists  have  succeeded  in  reve.aling  Ijy  photog- 
raphy her  numerous  and  manifold  pictorial  treasures 
so  well  as  G.  R.  Ballance.  He  has  spent  about  ten 
years  among  the  Swiss  mountains  and  valleys,  at  all 
sea.sons  of  the  year,  portraying  industriously  and  with 
exceptional  artistic  skill  all  classes  of  attractive  sub- 
jects, familiar  and  otherwise,  and  since  1900  readers 
of  Photo-Era  have  had  the  rare  pleasure  to  study, 
periodically,  examples  of  Mr.  Rallance's  camera-work 
in  Switzerland.  The  frontispiece,  this  month,  is  a 
delightful  view  of  the  favorite  summer-resort,  Brunnen, 
at  the  upper  end  of  Lake  of  Uri,  one  of  the  arms  of 
Lake  Lucerne.  The  smiling  scene  embraces  a wealth 
of  beauty — so  much,  that  the  “trimming-brigade” 
threatens  to  get  busy,  for  at  the  point  of  the  bridge  the 
picture  appears  divided  in  two  nearly  equal  parts. 
Therefore,  we  can  si)are  an  inch  at  the  bottom,  thus 
lowering  the  bridge  and  the  building  and  improving  the 
general  pictorial  design.  The  technical  qualities  are 
su|)crb,  based  partly  upon  the  following  data:  July; 
lu'iglit;  5x7  camera;  Sj^-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  at  F/'S; 
(l-time  ray  filter;  Ilford  Iso  plate;  pynj-soda;  contact 
print  on  C.  C.  Platinotype  paijer. 

We  sup])ose  that  Mr.  Davidson  intended  his  two 
subjects  to  serve  a technical  end.  in  which  case  it  would 
not  be  quite  fair  to  attribute  to  the  author  any  serious 
artistic  i>ur])o.se.  He  is  a pastmaster  of  technique,  iii 
its  best  sense,  and  whatever  he  chooses  to  pen  on  that 
siiliject,  is  welcome  reading.  He  is  also  a keen,  intel- 
ligent observer  and  wants  to  know  the  reason  for  every- 
Ihiiig,  as  a C(jmmuiiication,  i)rinte<l  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  will  demonstrate.  Data:  “Pietro";  July, 

R.M.;  brilliant  sun;  5 x 7 Premo;  7-inch  Zei.ss;  U.  S.  t; 

2 .seconds:  ILimmer  Xon-IIalal ion  Ortho  (D.  (’.); 
pyro-.soda;  X.  C.  Artura-Medium.  “Chaparajos"; 
same  month,  time,  light,  camera,  lens  and  stt>p;  t sec- 
ond; Cramer  Portrait  Isonon;  X.  ('.  Artura-Medium; 
pyro-soda. 

In  lieu  of  a conventional  winter-view,  we  present  on 
page  7 a typical  scene  near  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  two  liundred  feet,  the  home  of 
the  famous  Yerkes  astronomical  observatory.  “The 
chemical  effect,”  as  the  professional  ex|>ert  wouhl  .say, 
is  supremely  fine.  We  have  before  us  a complete  .scale 
of  grailations,  from  the  deepest  shade  to  the  highest 
light,  and  it  would  be  dilticult  to  exceed  the  technical 
a,ecomplishmeut  of  the  ]du)togra])her.  Data;  Febrn- 
:iry  ‘25,  1918;  1 1 .v.m.;  just  after  a severe  sii(.)w-storm; 
5x7  camera;  8-inch  Luxor  .\na,stigmat ; stop,  F/l(i; 


cloudy,  but  bright;  1/50  second;  5x7  Standard 
Orthonon;  ])yro;  contact  print,  Azo  F Hard. 

The  Hawaiian  landscape,  page  9,  shows  a well-known 
photo-pictorialist  at  his  best.  In  this  semi-tropical 
view  the  eye  rests  gratefully  upon  a subdued  back- 
ground furnished  for  the  lofty  palms,  for  usually  the 
sky  in  similar  pictures  is  barren  and  glaringly  white, 
and  the  gentle  diffusion  of  outline  adds  much  to  pro- 
duce a pleasingly  mellow,  atmospheric  effect.  Thus, 
the  highest  lights,  supplied  by  the  two  white  structures 
— well  placed  in  the  picture,  as  they  are — instead  of 
offending  the  eye,  as  they  might,  really  become  the 
main  point  of  interest.  Tonal  harmony  in  a satisfy- 
ing composition,  of  pictorial  and  physical  interest,  is 
the  net  result  of  Mr.  Turner’s  commendable  effort. 
Data:  January,  10.30  a.m.;  3 A Special  Kodak  (post- 
card-size); (>%-inch  Tessar  II  B;  stop,  F/9;  strong 
sunlight;  1,25  second;  X.  C.  Eastman  film;  pyro; 
8 X 10  enl.  on  Wellington  Bromide  with  Verito  lens. 

Prints  on  rough-surface  mediums  do  not  lend  them- 
selves generally  to  satisfactory  reproduction  by  the 
halftone-process;  yet  the  results  from  the  three  prints 
that  Mr.  Gingrich  sent  with  his  article  on  the  gum- 
process  are  by  no  means  disappointing.  The  clearness 
of  outline  and  the  rough  texture  of  the  original  prints 
reappear  in  the  reproductions  with  scarcely  any  loss, 
although  the  pleasing  warm-black  tone  of  the  originals 
had  to  be  sacrificed.  Xevertheless,  this  omission 
should  not  prejudice  the  beholder  against  the  merits 
of  the  bi-gum  process,  as  i)re.sented  by  Mr.  Gingrich, 
who,  justifiably  pleased  with  the  results  he  has  achieved, 
unstintingly  giv^es  his  experiences  to  the  readers  of 
Piioto-Era.  Data:  “The  Author”;  June;  5 x 7 

Century  camera;  rapid  rectilinear  lens;  stop  F,  l(i; 
gum-bichromate;  AI.  Q.  developer.  “Betty”;  Octo- 
ber, 2 P.M.;  sun;  .same  camera  and  lens;  U.  S.  8;  (I 
seconds;  Seed  2(Jx;  gum-bichromate;  M.  Q.  devel- 
oper. “The  Spire”;  June,  8 a.m.;  bright;  1/10  sec- 
ond; U.  S.  10;  same  camera  and  lens;  Seed  20x;  gum- 
Itichromate;  M.  Q.  developer. 

As  one  gazes  on  the  sublime  majesty  of  the  Zion 
Canyon,  as  presented  by  George  R.  King,  on  page  15, 
one  seems  to  feel  the  supreme  power  of  the  camera. 
This  feeling  is  capable  of  expansion  proportionate  to 
the  increase  in  size  of  this  magnificent  representation. 
The  mind  can  indulge  in  flights  (ff  fantasy,  «(/  libitum, 
and  wonder  how  infinitely  meager  are  the  works  of  the 
cathedral-builders  of  the  renaissance,  in  conipari.son 
with  the  creative  power  of  the  Divine  Architect.  How 
colossal,  how  sublime,  these  rugged  Gothic  forms,  as 
they  rise,  one  above  the  other,  from  the  dei>ths 
of  the  valley  to  a height  (jf  several  thousand  feet, 
dwarfing,  several  times,  the  giant  cathedral  of  Cologne 
— the  i)erfection  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  main 
entrance  to  that  edifice  may  be  more  ornate,  but  it  is 
far  removed  in  simple  grandeur  and  perpetual  stability 
from  the  giant  pointed  arch  that  rears  its  head  high 
at>ove  the  valley,  at  the  left  in  our  picture.  The  play 
of  light  and  shaile  is  in  keei)iiig  with  the  vast  natural 
edifice — bohl  and  vigorous.  The  atmospheric  ]>er- 
spective  and  succe.ssion  of  i)lanes  is  a triumph  of  pho- 
tographic technique  ami  a credit  to  Mr.  King’s  uncom- 
mon skill.  The  Zion  Canyon  is  situated  in  Southern 
Utah,  tributary  to  the  Grand  Canyon,  and  has  lately 


been  opened  up  and  converted  into  a National  Monu- 
ment. It  is  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of 
the  Mormons  and,  doubtless,  replete  with  thrilling 
tales  and  mysteries,  which  will  tempt  the  genius  of  an 
imaginative  writer.  Data:  April,  2 i>.m.;  dull  sunlight; 
8 X 10  Seneca  camera;  l:2-inch  Dagor;  stop,  F/32; 
B.  & J.  3-time  color-screen;  full  sunlight;  8 x 10  por- 
trait-film; M.  Q.;  direct  contact-print  Azo. 

The  “White  Roof,”  l)y  W.  E.  Potter,  page  17,  makes 
a strong  appeal  to  the  artistic  sense  by  reason  of  its 
novelty  as  a pictorial  theme.  It  is  unconventional, 
admirable  in  composition,  the  low-placed  white  roof  of 
rigid  form,  opposed  to  the  dark  irregular,  freely  moulded 
mass  of  foliage,  at  the  left.  The  motive  is  eminently 
original  and  artistic  in  treatment.  Data:  .Tune,  2 p.m., 
bright,  cloudy;  334  x 434  Film-Pack;  734-inch  R.  R. 
lens;  stop,  F,  8;  3-time  color-screen;  1/2.5  second; 
pyro-soda;  print  on  No.  (J  P.  M.  C.;  Amidol. 

Massive  and  grand  in  its  seclusion,  the  giant  fir, 
page  19,  seems  calmly  to  await  the  fate  of  many  of  its 
fellows — in  accordance  with  the  exigencies  of  war; 
for  the  wood  of  the  fir,  the  spruce  and  the  walnut-tree 
were  great  factors  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  But  such  material  thoughts  should  be  banished 
in  the  contemplation  of  this  superb  picture,  by  D.  W 
Ross.  The  setting  in  the  portrayal  of  this  giant  of 
the  forest  has  been  chosen  with  rare  artistic  judgment, 
which  is  fully  justified  by  the  gratifying  result.  Data: 
October  30,  1918;  3 p.m.;  weak  light,  5x7  Premo; 
8j-inch  No.  3 Dagor;  stop,  F/  8;  | second;  dryplate; 
pyro;  8 x 10  Bromide  enlargement.  15  million  feet 
of  spruce  anfl  25  million  feet  of  fir  were  cut  for  airplane 
construction,  from  June  1917  to  May  1918,  by  the 
Spruce  Division,  U.  S. 

As  this  issue  of  the  magazine  may  reach  the  hands 
of  many  subscribers  during  the  holiday  season,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  beauty  of  sentiment  that  pervades  the 
poetic  achievement  of  Frederick  B.  Hodges,  page  30, 
will  enter  into  the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  readers.  It 
is,  indeed,  delightful  to  see  such  perfect  blending  of 
poetic  expression  and  pictorial  art  as  has  been  the 
good  fortune  of  Mr.  Hodges  to  accomplish.  We  com- 
pliment the  poet-aiiist  on  the  beauty,  the  nobility  of 
his  performance,  and  congratulate  all  those  who  will 
be  privileged  to  enjoy  the  whole-souled,  exalting  offer- 
ing of  the  accomplished  author.  Data:  “The  Plains,” 
near  Rome,  N.  Y.;  October,  9 a.m.;  fair  light;  8 x 10 
Century  camera;  11 34-inch  Tessar;  stop  F/22;  34 
second;  8 x 10  Stanley  plate;  pyro;  .\zo  contact-print; 
clouds  printed  in. 

.\dvanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  best  |)ictorial  eti'ects  in  architectural  photog- 
raphy can  be  generally  obtained  in  conjunction  with 
trees  in  foliage.  This  is  shown  in  an  admirable  manner 
by  E.  M.  Pratt  in  his  view  of  the  state  capitol  of 
California,  j)age  33.  The  lighting  and  sky,  too,  i)lay 
very  important  parts  in  the  artistic  result — features 
equally  well  demonstrated  in  our  picture  of  the  Cali- 
fornia capitol,  which,  in  its  beautiful  setting  was  hung 
in  the  last  London  Salon  and  received  high  praise  fiajm 
the  critics  of  the  daily  and  the  photogra|)hic  press. 

Data:  March  17,  1918;  2 p.m.;  bright  sun;  4 x 5 
Sanders  Camera;  Struss  Pictorial  Lens;  12-inch  focal 
length;  stop  used,  F 5.5;  K-2  color-.screen;  exi)0sure- 
1/12  second;  Standard  Orthonon  Plate;  Rodiiial,  tank- 
development;  11  X 14  enlargement  on  Montaiik  Bro- 
mide 5s'o.  3;  M.  (L  developer;  original  dittusion  in 
original  negative  reproduced  without  modification. 

The  somewhat  .symmetrical  and  rigid  view  of  Mr. 
Bitter's  beautiful  i)icture  of  the  entrance  to  .some  emi- 


nent institvition  of  learning,  page  35,  has  the  softening 
aid  of  neighboring  foliage.  The  overhear!  lighting 
brings  out  the  carved  decorations  in  the  fagadc  and 
imparts  a pleasing  brilliance  to  the  elegant  architecture. 
A.  nearby  shade-tree  partly  conceals  the  apparently 
less  interesting  .section  over  the  entrance  and  simul- 
taneously easts  a grateful  shadow  on  what  would  be  a 
monotonous  foreground,  thus  obviating  too  strong  a 
tendency  to  topheaviness.  The  figure  of  the  student 
about  to  enter  gives  needed  life  and  significance  and 
completes  the  picture.  Data:  July,  3 p.m.;  clear,  5 x 7 
Conley;  back  combination  of  8-inch  Gundlach  Recti- 
graphic  lens;  stop  F/T4  (as  marked)  or  F/22  for  back 
combination;  1/TO  second;  Standard  Polychrome 
])latc,  (jlass-side  to  front;  pyro-acetone;  print  on  Prof. 
Cyko  Plat  developed  with  Amidol  (.Johnson's).  Pho- 
tographed through  glass-side  of  plate  to  reverse  the 
image,  bringing  right  on  the  door  and  making  the  lines 
and  light  run  out  of  picture  to  the  right. 

The  City  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  as  pictured  by  Leopold 
Zwarg,  on  i)age  3(),  cannot  be  said  to  l)e  a triumph  in 
civic  architecture;  besides,  the  structure  is  inaccessible 
to  the  camera,  although  the  tower,  itself,  is  a convenient 
mark  for  a tele-i)hoto  equipment.  Here,  the  column 
appears  somewhat  crowded,  but,  in  reality,  it  is  a feat- 
ure in  an  architectural  group,  together  with  the  Belle- 
vue-Stratford  Hotel  and  a business-block.  The  line  of 
parked  automobiles,  and  others  in  motion,  form  a de- 
sirable ba.se  to  a typical  view  of  the  Quaker  City. 
Data:  Oct.  18,  1918;  4 P.M.;  weak  sunlight;  334  x 4)4 
Seed  Graflex  plate;  pyro-soda;  934-inch  Dagor;  stop, 
F/G.8;  1/25  secoinl;  enl.  on  .Vrtura  Carbon  Black, 

grade  D. 

Beginnens’  Competition 

When  a beginner  proiluces  a picture  of  Salon  quality 
it  is  an  extraordinary  event;  and  that  is  preci-sely  what 
E.  H.  Smith,  the  first-prize  winner,  has  done.  "Gray 
Dawn,”  page  39,  rejoices  in  simplicity  of  comi)osition 
— two  small,  meager  trees  in  a plain  landscape  and  a 
gray  sky.  Yet,  it  is  the  pictorial  treatment  and  jioetic 
sentiment  of  this  modest,  almost  commonplace  theme 
that  have  produced  a masterpiece.  We  know  nothing 
of  the  history  of  the  artist,  except  that  he  has  hone.stly 
subscribed  to  the  rules  laicl  down  in  this  competition. 

He  evinces  an  envialjle  knowleiige  of  artistic  compo- 
sition, which  must  be  obvious  to  the  critical  observer — 
the  judicious  re|)ctition  of  the  principal  single  object; 
the  |)lacement  of  this  tree  and  its  companion,  the  allot- 
ment of  masses  and  the  suggesti(.)u  of  the  l)irth  of  ;l 
new  day.  Data:  August,  early  morniug;  dull  light; 
4 X 5 Fremo  B;  C34-i''eh  R.  R.  lens;  at  full  opening; 
Seed  G.  E.  27;  pyro,  tray;  contact  print,  Cykf)  En- 
larging Glossy. 

The  cliarm  of  adolescence  has  been  pictured  with 
ilelightful  success  by  Alfre<l  S.  Upton  in,  "Dolly  D.,” 
page  41.  The  grace  and  naturalness  of  the  little  girl, 
as  she  tests  the  perfume  of  a flower,  and  the  dainty 
quality  of  the  illumination,  not  to  ignore  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  model,  herself,  combine  to  produce  a |>icture 
of  rare  loveliness.  The  vignetted  effect,  to  modify  a 
turbulent  background,  might  have  been  done  wifli 
greater  skill,  [)erhaps;  but  it  is  not  a serious  fault. 
Data;  .Tugust,  l!»18;  bright  light ; B.  & ],.  R.  R.  lens, 
(i-inch  focus;  sto[>,  U.  S.  8;  1,45  second;  EasIniiiuN. 
C.  Film;  M.  if  ; contact  print  .\rtura  Iris. 

Our  Contributinji  Critics 

The  picture  otfere<l  this  month  to  our  conlrilinting 
critics  for  consideration  is,  “In  ( 'assock  and  ( 'ol  la  " by 
Franklin  I.  .Iordan. 


YOUK  CIUTICISM  IS  IXVITEI) 


Whoever  senda  the  bent  erificivin  {not  over  150  uvr(h) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
lift,  poxtpiiid,  a copy  of  "Pictorial  Landscape  Photog- 
raphy" by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  price  $1.50. 

What  are  these  cliiklren  trying  to  do — holding  up 
a tree?  Tlie  tree  looks  as  if  it  were  aixint  to  fall  and 
one  of  the  poor  things  will  he  crusheil.  Their  weight 
is  distributed  equally  on  their  feet  and  legs:  they  are 
dearly  not  playing,  because  playing  implies  motion 
in  children.  They  are  staling  at  each  other,  but  the 
lack  of  animation  on  their  features  forbids  the  assump- 
tion that  they  are  engaged  in  a game  of  iieek-a-boo 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  What  are  they  doing? 

How  do  they  happen  to  be  so  nicely  dressed  U[)  in 
their  best  clotlies  in  such  a de.solate,  swanqiy  place? 
It  looks  as  if  it  were  about  to  rain;  the  iioor  things  will 
get  wet,  far  from  home  and  no  one  near  to  take  care 
of  them.  In  other  words;  the  background  is  gro.ssly 
incongruous  with  the  center  of  interest  which  is  the 
children,  d'he  children  are  in  a ])ose  which  is  in- 
aiijiropriatc  and  unnatural.  The  picture  is  flat,  because 
of  lack  of  sunlight  and  shadow.  ,,,  ^ 


Tim  receding  background,  in  this  picture,  gives 
e.xcellent  perspective  with  good  separation  of  planes. 
The  technical  cpialities  are  good,  but  the  placing  of 
the  children  is  liad,  as  a divided  interest  takes  place. 
One  child  ajipears  to  be  pushing  the  tree  over  and  out 
of  the  picture,  whereas  the  other  one,  with  her  |li- 
minutive  strength,  to  keep  it  from  toppling  over.  The 
tree  with  its  bare  trunk  is  too  large  for  jiicture-space 
and  it  would  be  better  if  camera  had  been  withdrawn 
to  considerable  extent,  which  would  have  taken  more 
siiace  to  right,  making  a splendid  exit  to  scene  and 
sulijects  would  not  be  so  badly  centered. 

M.  X.  Hkemox. 

The  position  of  the  chihlren  is  very  strained  and 
uncomfortable;  together  with  the  leaning  tree  is  very 
unfortunate.  There  is  nothing  restful  and  the  eye  is 
led  immediately  out  of  the  picture.  The  leaning  of 
the  main  tree  is  repeated  again  by  the  large  tree  in 
background.  Altogether,  the  print  is  flat  and  there  is 
no  difference  in  ])lanes.  It  is  a hard  print  to  recommend 
a method  of  reconstruction.  However,  a straight  tree 
with  a less  insistent  background  ])hotographed  in  sun- 


ft 


THE  PICTUHE  CKITICTZEI)  THIS  MONTH 


shine  to  give  relief;  also  were  the  children  placed  in  a 
more  natural  position,  for  instance,  have  the  children 
leaning  over — peeking  as  in  real  hide-and-seek — would 
give  meaning  and  interest  to  the  picture.  Lastly, 
avoid  placing  the  interest  or  main  ohjects  too  near 


It  is  evident  that  the  little  girl  in  plaid  is  pushing  the 
tree  over  despite  the  utmost  effort  of  tlie  little  girl  in 
the  dark  coat;  and  all  my  sympathy  is  with  little  Miss 
Dark  Coat,  for  she  is  doing  her  best  to  stop  the  tree 
from  falling,  ignoring  the  imminent  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  and  crushed.  I wouhl  suggest  that  the 
artist  trim  the  picture  so  as  to  make  the  second  large 
tree  stand  vertically,  were  it  not  that  such  trimming 
would  cut  off  one  foot  of  little  Miss  Dark  Coat,  and  she 
needs  both  feet  for  her  herculean  task.  If  the  center 
of  interest  were  not  so  exactly  centered  in  the  [>icture- 
.space,  the  trimming  could  be  carried  out  without 
amputating  a foot,  fftherwise  the  i)icture  is  very 
good,  e.specially  the  atmospheric  perspective. 

CuARE.XCE  A.  I’lEKCE. 

With  me,  the  feeling  a picture  gives,  makes  or  mars 
it.  When  I look  at  the  picture,  under  discussion,  my 
first  impulse  is  to  remove  the  larger  child  from  when- 
she  is,  for  fear  ihc  tree  will  fall  on  her!  .\s  I understand 
composition,  the  impression  I get  of  the  tree  falling  is 
due  to  it  being  one  side  of  a triangle,  the  other  support- 
inrj  side  being  lacking.  I believe  that  if  the  pho- 


tographer had  stood  .some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  make  the  tree  in  the  rear,  a support  for 
the  tree  in  the  foreground,  the  picture  would  not  give 
the  feeling  which  I mention.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
photographer  overlooked  that  detail  of  composition, 
for  otherwise  1 consider  the  picture  very  good,  indeed. 
.\mplc  exposure,  good  tones  (except  in  the  larger 
girl’s  face — due  to  lighting),  unolitrusivc  background, 
all  c<)inbine  to  make  what  might  have  Ijeen  a very 
successful  iiicture.  ,,  ^ xt 

' TiiANCis  S.  Moukis. 

unfortunate  .selection  was  made  in  the  tree  used, 
the  one  .selected  slanting  sharply  to  the  right.  W'ith 
the  short  foreground  at  the  bottom  of  the  jiriiit,  this 
makes  the  composition  a])pcar  unslalde,  with  the  child 
on  the  right  endeavoring  to  hold  up  the  tree.  The 
straight  tree  to  the  left  would  have  been  better.  The 
branch  protruding  from  the  left  side,  above  the  child's 
head,  is  rather  distracting,  also.  The  i>osing  of  the 
children  is  comruendal>le,  with  the  exce|)tion  of  the 
one  on  the  left  whose  left  leg  and  foot  are  foreshortened 
and  distorted.  'I’lie  lighling  is  rather  Hat,  and  there  is 
no  play  of  sunlight  and  shadow  to  offset  the  soinlier 
gray  tone  of  the  trees,  d'lie  child's  hand  is  gray,  also. 
The  composition  .seems  to  be  slightly  out  of  focus,  with 
the  sharp  focus  on  the  branch  above  inentioueil.  If 
the  ])rint  was  trimmed  liberally  from  the  top,  it  would 
greatly  enhance  the  result.  .Vbout  an  inch  and  a half 
off  the  tf)i)  of  the  print  changes  it  to  a pleasing  study. 

II.  .1.  SUIPTO.X. 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  Moon  in  Art  and  Photography 

Mr.  Davis’  evening-landscape  with  its  deceptively 
placed  moon,  which  was  criticized  by  Photo-Era  read- 
ers in  our  Contributing  Critics  Department,  la.st  June, 
has  engaged  the  interest  of  several  professional  artists 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  They  poke  fun  at  photogra- 
phers, declaring  that  when  they  desire  to  improve  the 
sky  of  their  pictures  of  “The  Declining  Day,’’  insert 
the  form  of  a young  or  a waning  moon  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  accuracy. 

A certain  well-known  artist,  who  has  a deep-seated 
prejudice  against  all  jiictorial  photographers,  brought 
me  a photograph  of  an  attractive  late-afternoon  land- 
scape in  which,  surely  enough,  the  camerist  had  intro- 
iluced  the  cre.scent-moon  in  quite  the  wrong  way.  In- 
stead of  placing  the  young  moon  so  that  its  lighted 
(conve.x)  side  faced  the  direction  of  the  sun — which  had 
disappeared  below  the  horizon,  in  the  west — that  is, 
in  an  obliquely  downward  direction,  he  shows  it  facing 
slightly  upwards,  thus  giving  the  impression  that  the 
sun  is  still  high  in  the  sky.  Moreover,  the  moon  in 
this  picture  appears  directly  in  the  center  of  the  after- 
glow, in  the  west,  whereas  its  proper  position  is  slightly 
to  the  left — for  olivious  reasons. 

I asked  that  the  photograph  be  left  with  me  for 
investigation,  which  was  done.  I subsequently  got  in 
touch  with  the  author  of  the  photograph  and  induced 
him  to  explain  how  he  came  to  introduce  so  impossible 
a moon.  He  frankly  confessed  that  he  had  little 
knowledge  of  the  liehavior  of  the  moon  in  any  of  its 
phases,  and,  being  impressed  liy  “The  Slaggan  Pass, 
Scotland.”  an  aquatint  by  Stella  Langdale — in  which 
the  cre.scent-moon  was  hanging  high  in  the  evening-sky 
— he  simply  did  the  best  thing  possible,  as  he  thought, 
and  copied  faithfully  the  form  and  position  of  the 
young  moon  as  it  apiieared  in  the  reproduction  of  the 
picture  in  a recent  issue  of  a prominent  .\merican  art- 
journal.  I have  procured  a copy  of  this  publication, 
[ can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  this  entire  story.  I 
have  also  invited  the  professional  artist  who  criticized 
so  severely  the  work  of  erring  photo-pictorialists,  to 
ask  him  which,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  more  trustworthy 
delineator  of  fair  Luna — the  professi<mal  i)ainter  or  the 
pictorial  photograi)her. 


Even  Dead  Men  Cannot  Escape 

During  the  recent  epidemic  of  influenza.,  a well- 
known  undertaker  volunteered  to  help  his  hard-pres.sed 
fellow-workers  in  one  of  the  foreign  settlements  of  the 
< ity.  Ilis  intentions  were  of  the  l)e.st;  but  when  he 
was  asked  to  arrange  a funeral  for  a poor  Polish  family 
he  was  somewhat  at  a lo.ss,  being  unfamiliar  with  their 
cnsloms  in  times  of  bereavement.  However,  he  [jro- 
ceeded  with  his  arrangements  to  the  evident  satisfac- 
tion of  the  family. 

.\fter  the  body  had  been  carefully  laid  in  the  casket, 
■ lud  only  a short  time  before  the  funeral-services,  he 
found  that  there  were  not  enough  chairs,  and  imme- 
<liately  went  to  get  more.  About  half  an  hour  later 
he  returned  and  began  to  ])lace  the  extra  chairs  about 
I he  room.  ,\s  he  did  .so,  he  ha[)])cncd  to  glance  toward 


the  ca.sket.  To  his  amazement  the  corpse  was  gone! 
He  searched  the  house  for  members  of  the  dead  man’s 
family.  Not  one  could  be  found.  In  his  profession 
of  undertaker,  he  was  not  given  to  feelings  of  horror; 
but  he  was  genuinely  puzzled  at  the  sudden  turn  of 
affairs.  Perhaps  this  was  one  of  their  unusual  Polish 
customs  that  he  had  read  about.  As  he  continued 
his  search,  he  happened  to  glance  out  of  a window  that 
commanded  a view  of  the  back  yard.  There — propped 
up  on  both  sides  by  his  wife  and  daughter — leaned 
the  dead  man.  In  front  of  them,  a third  member  of 
the  family  was  focusing  a camera! 

It  seems  that  among  the  Polish  Jews,  it  is  imperative 
that  the  family  possess  a picture  of  the  deceased.  In 
the  present  case,  this  detail  had  been  evidently  over- 
looked and  the  only  way  to  provide  one,  was  to  photo- 
graph the  corpse.  There  was  not  enough  light  in  the 
room  for  a successful  exposure,  and  no  one  possessed  a 
ffashlight-equipinent,  perforce,  the  dead  man  must  be 
photographed  in  the  open — and  he  was! 

A.  II.  B. 

Camera-Men  on  a Hike 

A NUMBER  of  camera-men  having  done  some  special 
work  at  a military  camp,  were  on  their  way  to  the  rail- 
way station  to  take  the  train  to  the  city.  Friendly 
automolhles  or  jitneys  were  not  available,  so  they  were 
obliged  to  foot  it.  Pretty  soon,  they  struck  a long 
stretch  of  road  covered  with  trap-rock,  which  they 
could  not  avoid.  As  they  were  wearing  their  every- 
day, thin-soled  shoes,  they  found  the  walking  difficult, 
if  not  painful.  In  the  midst  of  their  trying  journey, 
one  of  the  tripod-bearers,  gifted  with  a sense  of  humor, 
exclaimed:  “These  are  times  that  try  men’s  soles!” 


Leveling  the  Camera  Without  a Level 

The  level-headed  ]>hotographer  of  important  archi- 
tectural subjects  will  see  that  his  camera  is  strictly 
level  during  exposure.  This  is  on  “the  level,”  al- 
though. according  to  advice  given  in  a recent  issue  in 
(he  Amafciir  rhokK/rapher,  a level  is  not  neces.sary. 
'riierc  is  sure  to  lie  a vertical  line  in  the  subject 
(since  tliat  is  why  a level  camera  is  so  important); 
and  on  the  ground-glass  the  image  of  this  line  is 
brought  up  close  to  one  edge  of  the  focusing-screen , 
so  that  we  can  make  <|uite  sure  the  two  are  parallel. 
The  camera  is  then  turned  on  the  stand  until  the  line 
is  clo.se  to  the  opjiosite  edge.  If  it  is  also  jiarallel  to 
this,  the  camera  is  jierfectly  level. 


An  Unprofitable  Sitting 

An  eminent  studio-proprietor,  while  away  on  Gov- 
ernment-work, iiermitted  a cynical  lint  capable  ama- 
teur jihotographer  of  his  acquaintance  to  substitute  for 
him,  with  the  following  disastrous  result: 

Fair  Sitter:  “ You  wouldn’t  supjiose  that  I had  a son 
ill  school,  would  you.^” 

Truthful,  but  tactless.  Photographer:  “No,  indeed; 
1 had  an  idea  that  all  your  children  must  be  through 
college  liy  this  time.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Photo- Thrift 

Amateur  and  jjrofessional  pliotograi)liers  are  just 
as  eager  for  reconstruction  as  tliose  engaged  in  other 
activities.  Tire  saving  of  time  and  material  is  vital. 
Photo-Er.v  leads — more  often  than  it  follows — a 
worthy  cause.  In  the  present  instance  we  believe  that 
Photo-Er-\  is  establishing  another  precedent.  Surely, 
our  readers  must  know  many  methods  whereby  a sav- 
ing of  time  and  material  may  be  made.  Now  is  the 
moment  to  give  photographers  the  benefit  of  personal 
experience  with  regard  to  the  saving  and  the  economi- 
cal use  of  plates,  films,  developers  and  accessories.  If 
one  ounce  can  be  made  to  do  the  work  of  an  ounce  and 
a half — that  one  half  ounce  is  worth  saving!  If  the  use 
of  a 4 X 5 kit  in  a a x 7 camera  may  be  used  to  advan- 
tage to  save  plates  and  developer,  we  Mill  rvelcome 
such  information  in  this  column.  Moreover,  to  shorv 
that  rve  appreciate  the  efforts  of  Piioto-Era  readers, 
M-e  will  give  a six-month  subscription  to  every  contrib- 
utor M-hose  letter  Me  consider  of  practical  photo-saving 
value.  We  hope  that  readers  of  Piioto-Er.v  M ill  real- 
ize that  this  ncM-  venture  depends  upon  them  for  suc- 
cess. It  is  a patriotic  effort  to  helj)  amateur  and  [>ro- 
fessional  photographers  save  in  every  May  possible. 
It  has  a direct  bearing  on  reconstruction  and  deserves 
hearty  supj)ort  at  once.  Make  every  contribution  as 
brief  as  possible — not  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Mords.  Paper  and  ink  must  be  saved;  and  Me  ask 
contributors  to  bear  this  in  mind.  Nom',  let  every 
reader  get  doMn  to  business  and  send  his  contribution 
not  later  than  the  tMentieth  of  the  current  month. 

Practical  Saving-Methods 
Editor,  Photo-Era: 

Being  much  interested  in  your  Thrift-Department, 
I submit  the  folloM-ing  ideas  for  your  consideration. 
On  many  of  my  .3x7  plates  I find  tliat  4 x (i  or  even 
postcard  size  sometimes  makes  a more  pleasing  print 
than  the  full  3 x 7.  This  is  a great  saving  in  paper  ami 
developer.  Better  than  using  the  full  3x7  plate, 
hoM-ever,  is  the  plan  of  using  a diaphragm  or  septum  in 
back  of  camera  so  as  to  make  tMo  x 3 exposures 
on  one  plate.  This  is  especially  desirable  if  one  cloes 
his  OM-n  enlarging.  I make  “projection-ijrints''  of 
different  sizes  from  these  small  negatives  just  as  good  as 
from  full  plate-negatives. 

In  either  contact  printing  or  enlarging,  I use  test- 
strips  to  ascertain  correct  ex|)osure  so  that  I do  not  lose 
any  prints  from  incorrect  exposure.  'I'his  is  a .saving 
in  time  and  material,  too,  for  if  the  exposure  is  MTong 
on  jirint  or  enlargement,  both  time  and  material  are  lost. 

.\nother.  Discarded  pyro  tray-developer  is  an  ex- 
cellent Mater-stain  for  cabinet-Mork,  esj)ecially  if  one 
develop.--  backed  plates,  as  I do,  M ithout  first  taking  off 
the  hacking.  Tank-develoiier  is  too  thin  for  tliis. 

Fraternally  yours, 

. Albert  31.  Sii.im'. 

'ruis  is  the  sort  of  “thrift-letter"  that  is  truly  help- 
ful. Letters  from  practical  amateur  and  professional 
photographers  mIio  hare  done  or  arc  doing  things  to 
save  material,  time  and  effort  are  valued  highly. 
Let  us  have  more  letters  like  .Mr.  ShaM-'s. 


A Stringless  Package 
Db.ar  Mr.  French: 

In  vieM-  of  the  conservation  of  cord  and  adhesi\  e,  also 
time  and  energy,  in  doing  up  Hat  packages  (photo- 
graphs and  magazines)  for  transmi.ssion  by  mail  or 
expre.ss,  I lieg  to  remind  you  of  your  valuable  article 
on  this  subject,  published  in  Photo-Era  .several  years 
ago. 

I suggest  that  you  reprint  it,  together  M’ith  the  illus- 
trations that  shoM'  clearly  hoM'  the  trick  may  be  done, 
d'he  matter  certainly  deserves  a conspicuous  place  in 
your  valuable  thrift-department. 

E.  L.  ('.  Morse. 

.Vt  the  request  of  a numlier  of  ncM'  subscriljers  Me 
give  hercMith  the  method  of  doing  uj)  a flat  package 
M’ithout  the  aid  of  string  or  an  adhesive  of  any  kind. 
M'hich  M'as  described  in  Pjtoto-Era  five  years  ago. 

The  object,  mIucIi  must  l>e  flat  and  not  exceed  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  .say,  a photograph  or  a 
magazine,  is  enclo.sed  in  a sheet  of  strong  MTapping- 
jiaiier.  The  ends  M'hicli  project  over  the  contents,  .say 
from  one  to  tMo  inches,  are  folded  or  tucked  in  as 
folloMs:  M’hile  the  ])ackage  is  held  firmly  betMeen  the 
body  and  the  edge  of  the  counter  or  table,  one  side  of 
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llie  end  uppermo.st  is  evenly  tucked  inside.  'I'he  .lotted 
lines  of  diagram  No.  1 indii'ale  ils  position  insiile  the 
package. 

'File  other  projecting  end  is  foi.lcd  over  toM'ards  the 
body  and  the  edge  shar|)ly  crea.scd.  It  is  then  tucked 
inside  anil  thus  brought  Hat  and  close  to  its  fclloM-.  d'hc 
thumb  and  forefinger  are  then  jiassed  firmly  along  the 
outside  edge  to  ensure  close  contact  of  both  edges. 
'I'he  fiackage  is  noM'  reversed  ami  the  other  end  treated 
in  exactly  the  same  M'ay.  'I'he  .lot tel  lines  of  diagram 
No.  2 inilieate  the  aj.pearanee  of  the  package  Mitli  the 
position  of  the  ends  as  they  are  tueke.l  out  of  sight. 
'I’he  ])aekagc  is  uom-  virtually  o|)cn  at  both  en.ls  and 
permits  insi>cetion  by  the  j.ost-ofli. offiei.als,  in  ease 
it  is  sent  by  mail. 

(Hcprinird  hi/  rcgiirxl  from  I’iioto-Er.i,  Mai/.  VJto.) 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


M.  R.  R. — Enlargements  may  be  made  di- 
rectly upon  canvas  for  the  use  of  artists,  either  for 
finishing  direct  or  as  a basis  for  oil-colors.  The  canvas 

must  first  he  cleaned  with  a mixture  of  1 ounce  of  liquor 
ammoniac  (.880)  and  4 ounces  of  methylated  spirit,  this 
being  rubbed  on  with  a clean  rag  or  sponge  until  all 
greasiness  is  removed.  Three  solutions  will  then  be 
required  for  sizing,  sensitizing  and  developing. 

SIZING 

Distilled  water 10  ounces 

Ammonium  bromide 35  grains 

Ammonium  chloride 10  grains 

Potassium  iodide 80  grains 

Gelatine 60  grains 

Dry  albumen 1 ounce 

Mix  and  warm  the  mixture  until  the  gelatine  is  dis- 
solved, but  avoid  overheating  or  the  albumen  will  be 


coagulated. 

SENSITIZING 

Distilled  water (i  ounces 

Glacial  acetic  acid ^ ounce 

Silver  nitrate ounce 

Mix  and  filter. 

DEVELOPING 

Distilled  water 5 ounces 

Lead  acetate 5 ounces 

Gallic  acid 30  grains 


The  cleaned  canvas  is  sponged  over  with  the  sizing- 
mixture  as  evenly  as  possible.  When  dry  it  is  ready  for 
sensitizing.  Take  the  canvas  into  a darkroom,  pour 
over  it  some  of  the  silver  sensitizing-mixture  and  spread 
evenly  with  a pad  of  absorbent  cotton.  Wet  or  dry, 
it  is  ready  for  exposing  in  the  same  way  as  bromide 
paper,  but  it  is  slower  than  most  bromide  papers.  The 
developer  is  apjilied  with  the  sponge  ]>reviously  used 
for  sensitizing,  the  residue  of  silver  assisting  develop- 
ment. The  canvas  is  finally  fixed  in  a bath  of  hypo, 
t ounce  of  the  .salt  to  e.ach  5 ounces  of  water,  and  then 
thoroughly  washed.  During  all  these  ])rocesses  the 
canvas  may  remain  on  its  stretcher. 

E.  L.  C. — Almost  every  subject,  no  matter  how 
commonplace,  has  inherent  beauty  provided 
the  iihotographer  has  the  aliility  to  bring  it  out  with 
the  aid  of  proper  viewpoint,  lighting,  weather-condi- 
tions and  photographic  technique.  Although  they  are 
rare,  we  have  seen  a few  subjects  that  we  considered 
hopeless. 

As  to  your  own  prints,  the  leading  lines  of  the  path 
teml  to  carry  the  eye  toward  the  distant  building,  yet 
ttie  highest  light  is  on  an  unimportant  summer-house 
at  the  left.  Perhaps  this  might  have  been  avoided 
conqiletely  by  .swinging  the  camera  toward  the  right, 
or  by  wailing  for  anotlier  lime  of  day,  early  or  late, 
when  the  unimiiortaiil  architectural  detail  was  not  in 
direct  sunlight.  As  tlie  ])ath  leads  rather  too  far  to 
I he  right,  swinging  the  camera  would  ha  ve  been  bene- 
ficial in  any  case. 

No.  2 suggests  a thin  negative,  yet  the  sunlight-etfect 
is  excellent;  also  the  coiniiosition  as  a whole  and  the 
facial  expression.  Had  the  little  pictures  on  the  wall 
l>een  renioveil  it  wonlil  have  sim[>lified  the  background 


and  more  surely  concentrated  the  interest  upon  the 
figures.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  lighter  one.  The 
background  of  No.  3 also  is  rather  too  confused  with 
sections  of  furniture,  which  are  never  pleasing  in  a 
picture.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  exposure  was 
made  just  as  the  boy  winked,  making  it  appear  as  if 
his  eyes  were  closed — as  they  were  for  a fraction  of  a 
second.^  The  highlights  here  are  rather  white  and 
without  detail.  Perhaps  Azo  Hard  X is  too  contrasty. 

W.  ,J. — The  best  enlarging-device  for  an  Ica 
Atom  B,  it  seems  to  us,  would  be  either  the  No.  O 
Graphic  Enlarging-Camera,  made  by  the  Folmer  & 
Schwing  Division  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company, 
or  the  Goerz  Vest-Pocket  Tenax  Automatic  Enlarger. 
Both  employ  the  camera  itself  and  its  lens,  and  a little 
cabinet-work  would  be  necessary  to  adapt  the  Atom; 
but  nothing  that  your  father,  perhaps  your.self,  could 
not  do  easily. 

D.  D.D. — The  practice  of  photography  on  the 
side — i.e.y  for  revenue — may  be  done  if  it  does  not 
interfere  with  your  regular  calling.  In  your  case — 
clerk  in  a hardware-store — you  speak  of  your  love  of 
the  art,  with  a desire  to  give  up  your  present  position 
and  to  practice  photography  professionally.  Think 
twice,  and  hard,  before  you  give  up  your  present  place. 
You  say  that  experts  pronounce  your  technique  and 
comiiosition  flawless;  but  as  you  say  that  you  have  no 
business-experience,  that  the  photo-business  is  over- 
done, that  you  are  getting  $18  per  week,  are  married, 
and  twenty-two  years  old,  we  should  advise  you  to 
hokl  on  to  your  ])resent  position  until  you  are  cock-sure 
that  things  will  not  go  wrong  when  you  abandon  the 
hardware-business  in  favor  of  professional  photography. 

J.  M. — Green  tones  may  be  had  on  gaslight 
and  bromide  papers  liy  toning  with  vanadium 
chloride.  The  formula  is: 


Ferric  chloride 10  grains 

O.xalic  acid  (sat.  sol.) 134  ounces 

Vanadium  chloride 20  grains 

Nitric  acid 50  minims 

Water  to 5 ounces 


Then  add,  stirring  the  while,  10  grains  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  dissolved  in  5 ounces  of  water.  Tone  for 
one  or  two  minutes,  the  longer  the  immersion  the  lighter 
being  the  green.  Wash  for  ten  minutes,  and  fix  in 
a solution  of  two  ounces  of  hypo  and  200  grains  of 
l)oric  acid  in  10  ounces  of  water;  wash  for  ten  minutes. 

W.  M.  K. — The  grain  of  negatives,  a problem 
which  sometimes  confronts  the  user  of  small  cameras, 
like  yourself,  in  his  atteinjits  to  print  by  eulargement, 
was  taken  up  at  .some  length  Ijy  a feature  article  in 
Piioto-Ei!  A for  April,  1915,  by  E.  .1.  Wall,  F.R.F.S.  He 
sugge.sts  the  use  of  emulsions  of  medium  speed,  a rapid 
rather  than  a slow  tank-developer  and  idacing  the  neg- 
ative to  lie  enlarged  in  contact  witli  ojial  gla.ss,  so  as 
to  reduce  the  scatter  of  light  by  the  silver  particles. 

C.  B. — The  circular  unglazed  spots  on  your 
print,  which  is  a glossy  one,  are  due  to  unexpelled 
air-bubbles  between  print  and  ferroty()e  plate  nhen 
squeegeeing  it.  They  can  l)e  prevented  by  rolling  the 
back  of  the  print  firmly  an<l  thoroughly;  also  the  ferro- 
type  ])late  should  be  flat  and  clean. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  Annual  Pittsburgh  Salon 

The  Sixtli  Animal  Pittslmrgli  Salon  of  Pictorial 
Photography  will  he  held  in  the  Dejiartnient  of  Fine 
Arts  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh,  Pa,,  March 
3 to  31,  1919,  inclusive, 

.Ml  prints  submitted  will  be  pa.ssed  upon  by  an 
impartial  and  thoroughly  comjietent  committee  of 
.selection.  Prints  that  possess  the  highest  merits  in 
artistic  expression  and  execution  will  be  hung. 

As  it  has  been  our  rule,  heretofore,  no  jiicture  is 
eligible  that  has  been  exhibited  before  in  the  United 
States, 

Entry-blanks,  containing  full  information  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Salon,  may  be  obtained  from  Charles 
K.  .Archer,  Secretary,  1412  Carnegie  Building,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Last  dav  of  entry,  Monday,  February 
10,  1919. 


Mr.  Newman’s  Travel-Talks 

OxE  of  the  agreeable  suriirises  of  the  current  lecture- 
.season  is  Mr.  E.  M.  Newman's  series  of  illustrated 
trayel-talks  on  Wartime  Europe.  Not  only  are  his 
narratiyes  engrossing,  but  founded  on  alrsolutely  in- 
dubitable facts,  which  facts  in  themselyes  are  so  stirring 
in  their  grayihic  realism,  that  no  elaboration  is  nece.s- 
sary.  The  motion-pictures,  made  by  Mr.  Newman 
and  his  skilful  assistant,  Chas.  1.  Davis,  by  special  jier- 
mission  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  are  of  extraordinary 
interest  and  technical  excellence.  Many  of  the  finest 
reels  were  made  on  the  firing-line  and  in  the  trenches, 
in  the  midst  of  actual  fighting.  His  “Wartime  France” 
contains  a number  of  motion-picture  scenes  which,  for 
artistic  composition  and  lighting,  are  simply  remark- 
able. The  ]jicture  of  a coujile  of  peasant-women  toss- 
ing hay  .seemed  like  a painting  by  Le  Breton,  only 
that  it  was  animated.  Another,  a iiaru-yard  filled 
with  pigs  and  poultry,  looked  as  if  executed  by  a master- 
painter,  only  the  animals  were  in  motion.  Mr.  New- 
man's diction,  voice  and  delivery  are  on  a par  with  his 
best  pictures — exemplary. 

As  .Mr.  Newman  intends  to  give  his  travel-talks  in 
Chicago  and  other  cities  in  the  middle-west,  very  soon, 
we  earnestly  advise  Piioto-Er.v  readers  to  arrange  to 
attend  them.  e.si)ecially  “Paris,  1918,”  “Wartime 
France,"  and  “Wartime  Italy."  These  have  been  so 
well  received  in  Boston,  that  the\’  are  to  lie  repeated 
by  special  request.  Lovers  of  good  [uctiires,  be  on  the 
lookout  I 


William  Liidlum  as  Musical  Composer 

.Vmo.vg  our  eminently  talented  subscribers  is  William 
Ludlum.  of  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  .Mreaily  known 
to  Photo-Ek.v  readers  as  a i)hotogra]ih(“r.  draftsman, 
j)oet  and  writer,  he  now  ajipears  as  a musical  eomiioser 
of  no  mean  ability,  having  written  recently  a iiatriotic 
.song  entitled,  “'\Vhen  the  Boys  Come  Back."  'I'he 
music  is  in  march  temjio.  meloilious,  stirring  and  timely, 
words  and  music  lioth  by  Mr.  Ludlum.  'I'he  jiiece, 
sold  at  30  cents,  is  publisheil  by  the  Tullar-Meredith 
Co..  20.5  West  .30th  St..  .New  York  City. 


Air-Bubbles  in  Camera-Lenses 

Editor  op  Photo-Er.\: 

AVill  you  please  inform  your  contributors  that  air- 
Imbliles  in  a lens  are  not  necessarily  a mark  of  super- 
lative (pudity.  See  page  239,  November  Piioto-Er.v. 
.A  wart  on  a man's  face  does  not  bes])eak  nobility  of  char- 
acter, just  because  Abraham  Lincoln  had  one.  Some 
kinds  of  glass  cannot  be  made  without  biibliles.  but 
the  presence  of  Inilibles  does  not  guarantee  the  ex- 
cellence of  glass  in  general,  nor  even  prove  that  partic- 
ular glasses  have  lieen  used  in  a given  lens;  just  as 
the  presence  of  a fish  in  the  milk-can  does  not  of  itself 
prove  that  the  can  has  been  swimming  in  the  river. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Louis  Derr. 

We  subscribe  to  all  that  this  eminent  physicist  has 
stated;  Init,  we  venture  to  ask,  what  would  he  do 
as  sales-nianager  of  a large  and  reinitable  leiis-manu- 
factiirer — as  l\Ir.  Dawes  was,  liefore  he  died,  last 
October — when  len.ses  of  his  firm's  make  were  being 
constantly  returned  to  him  as  un.satisfactory  because 
of  the  numerous  bubbles  that  they  contained?'  Ex- 
planations, arguments  and  exchange  of  len.ses  were  of 
no  avail;  so  in  sheer  desperation  Mr.  Dawes  made  the 
statement,  in  an  elementary  talk  on  ])hotographic 
lenses  liefore  the  ]ihotogra])hers'  convention,  in 
Springfield,  last  August — which  talk  was  carefully 
revised  and  printed  in  November  Piioto-Er,\ — that 
bubliles  ill  lenses  constituted  a proof  of  high  excel- 
lence. He  was  right  insofar  as  lenses  made  of  inferior 
optical  glass  do  not  contain  luibbles  in  large  numbers 
— certainly  not  comparable  with  those  in  high-grade 
aiiastigmats.  .\s  a matter  of  fact,  Schott  N Genossen, 
the  exclusive  makers  of  optical  glass  of  certain  refrac- 
tive indices  which  enter  into  the  coiistriietion  of  cer- 
tain well-known  types  of  aiiastigmats,  state  in  their 
catalogs  that  innumerable  small  bubbles  are  an  indi- 
cation of  o])tical  superiority. — [Editor.] 

Picturing  a Triumph  of  the  U.  .S.  Navy 

Ix  response  to  iiK(uiries  for  copies  of  the  now  famous 
historical  picture,  “We  Are  Heady  Now!"  by  F.  .J, 
Mortimer,  F.B.P.S.,  juiblished  in  Septemlier  Piioto- 
Er.v,  we  furnish  carefully  prepared  engraver's  proofs 
10  X 12  inches  and  printed  in  artistic  brown  color  until 
the  limited  siqiply  is  exhaiisteil.  'I'he  ])rice  is  $1.00 
each,  mailed  safely  packed  and  post|)aid  to  any  part 
of  the  I'niled  States. 

British  Len.ses 

Sir, — We  hojie  the  British  optical  trade  will  do 
something  more  than  the  co-operalive  advertising 
siiggesteil  by  your  eorrespoiident.  'I'heir  [losilion  is 
not  conqiarable  with  that  of  the  magneto-manufac- 
turers of  England. 

■ V car  is  bought  with  a.  magneto,  and.  we  imagine, 
the  buyer  rarely  changes  it.  Most  cameras  are  sold 
with  single  and  H.  R.  lenses,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  the  wideawake  dealer  to  persuade  his  customers 


either  to  buy  a camera  fitted  with  an  anastigmat  or 
to  replace  the  less  efficient  lens  with  such  a lens. 

Here  we  look  for  the  co-operation  of  the  optical 
trade.  The  possibilities  are  enormous.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Ensignettes  and  Vest  Pocket  Kodaks 
were  bought  early  in  the  war,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  most  of  the  buyers  will  keep  up  their  photog- 
raphy after  the  war. 

It  is  too  often  assumed  that  the  British  optical  trade 
has  only  to  think  of  German  competition.  Such  is 
not  the  case.  As  soon  as  the  supply  of  German  and 
British  anastigmats  ceased  we  were  offered  French 
and  American  len.ses  in  their  place.  We  rather  think 
that  both  will  be  imported  in  large  quantities  after  the 
war. 

The  optical  trade,  for  some  reason,  has  never  fully 
realized  the  value  of  publicity.  Possibly  it  is  because 
tlie  firms  in  it  are  all  old-established.  The  most 
vigorous  advertisers,  and,  we  need  hardly  add,  the  most 
successful  businesses,  in  other  branches  of  the  photo- 
grai)hic  trade  are,  comparatively,  of  recent  growth. 

Wellington,  Illingworth,  and  Rajar,  for  example, 
all  make  excellent  goods,  but  who  will  deny  that  a 
great  part  of  their  success  has  been  obtained  by  their 
active  puUicity-methods? 

To  what  can  we  attribute  the  steady  decline  in  the 
use  of  platinotype  ami  carbon  prior  to  the  war.^ 
Possibly  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  newer  processes, 
as  is  generally  stated:  but  we  think  that  the  real 
explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  in  the 
hands  of  some  of  the  younger  firms  of  the  type  we  have 
already  mentioned. 

Dallmeyer,  Ross.  Beck,  and  Taylor,  Taylor  and 
Hobson  are  all  honored  names  among  us  who  are  .old 
in  photography,  but  there  are  thousands  of  photog- 
raphers to-day  to  whom  the  names  mean  little  or 
nothing.  “Good  wine  needs  no  bush”  must  cease 
to  be  their  motto. 

Yours,  etc., 

PHOTOGHAPniC  DB.-VLERS. 

A Letter  in  The  Amateur  Photographer  and  Photography. 

Missed  Opportunities 

During  the  period  of  wild  enthusiasm  manifested 
throughout  the  country  over  the  armistice,  which 
spelled  virtual  peace,  the  motion-picture  houses, 
everywhere,  caught  the  jirevailing  spirit  of  patriotism 
and  expre.ssed  it  by  honoring  the  Allied  nations  in  the 
form  of  pictures  and  approjiriate  music.  For  in- 
stance, in  one  ])rominent  theater  the  customary  sing- 
ing and  screen-display  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner 
was  followed  liy  a screen-picture  of  a flag  that  was 
colored  so  jioorly  that  noliody  recognized  it  until  the 
orchestra  liegan  to  play  the  Mar.seillai.se.  The  lilue 
was  reiire.sented  by  a jiale  gray — the  white  fortunately 
being  left  blank — and  the  red  by  a dee]),  dirty  lirown. 
The  Italian  emblem  was  another  disgraceful  daub  and 
looked  familiar  to  only  a few  in  the  audience  on  account 
of  the  white  cross  in  the  center,  but  the  accom])anying 
music,  though  jilayed  well,  meant  nothing  to  most  of 
the  auditors.  And  the  flag  of  Belgium — as  if  that 
j)oor  country  had  not  suffered  eTiough  alreaily!  No 
one  would  have  thouglit  that  the  national  colors  were 
black,  yellow  and  red.  d'here  was  no  suggestion, 
whatever,  of  such  things  in  the  daring  “i)lutf”  j)ro- 
jected  on  the  screen,  and  the  unfamiliar,  though 
thrilling  strains  that  followed  ])rovoked  no  a])i)lause. 

The  management’s  intetifled  courtesy  to  the  main 
Allied  nations  ])roved  a failure,  which  would  not  have 
been  the  case  had  .some  truthfully  colored  slides  been 


provided.  Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity — and  it 
may  not  be  too  late — for  some  champions  of  the  slogan 
“How  to  make  my  camera  pay”  to  prepare  a series  of 
good,  colored  lantern-slides  of  the  Allied  flags  and 
supply  them  to  the  many  motion-picture  theaters. 
It  ought  to  be  a profitable  venture,  and  there  are  good 
available  colors  on  the  market. 

A Word  of  Appreciation 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
October  15,  1918. 

Mr.  W.  A.  French, 

Editor,  Photo-Era, 

Boston,  M.xss. 

Dear  Sir: — 

Enclosed  herewith  find  two  dollars  for  another  year’s 
subscription  to  Photo-Era. 

I enjoy  the  magazine  for  its  general  make-up,  fine 
illustrations  and  well-selected  topical  material,  and 
relish  keenly  its  editorial  excellence.  All  told,  it  is  a 
hook  of  individuality. 

With  best  wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  .1.  Koester. 

G.  W.  Harris  with  the  President 

Geo.  W.  Harris,  of  Harris  & Ewing,  portrait- 
photographers  of  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  fortunate 
man  that  has  been  selected  to  accompany  the  pres- 
idential party  to  Europe.  The  American  people 
may  rest  assured  that  our  president  will  be  pictured 
skilfully  at  the  peace-table  (provided  that  he  will 
sit  there),  receiving  ovations  in  London,  Paris,  Rome 
and  wherever  else  he  may  be  in  evidence.  Thus,  for 
the  benefit  of  present  and  future  generations  will  be 
recorded  scenes  that  are  associated  intimately  with 
the  treaty  of  peace  concluding  the  greatest  war  of  all 
history;  and  identified,  personally  and  eminently, 
with  these  priceless  photographs,  will  be  an  American 
photographer — George  W.  Harris,  of  Washington,  D.C. 


Sale  of  Halftones  Published  in  Photo-Era 

WhxH  the  approach  of  the  holiday-season,  there  will 
be  considerable  activity  among  photo-pictorialists  in 
preparing  prints  for  Christmas  gifts  and  other  purposes. 
Many  amateurs  have  been  printing  some  of  their 
favorite  subjects  on  postcards.  With  this  end  in  view, 
several  workers  whose  pictures  have  been  reproduced 
in  Photo-Era  have  procured  from  us  the  original 
halftone-engravings  which  they  are  utilizing,  advan- 
tageously, in  many  ways. 

One  amateur,  of  our  acquaintance,  is  now  using  the 
halftone  of  one  of  his  successful  pictures  published  in 
Photo-Era,  several  years  ago,  for  the  jiurpose  of  dec- 
orating his  stationery  (full-sized  letter-heads)  together 
with  the  legend,  “Was  awarded  second  ])rize  by  Photo- 
Era,  The  Americ.vn  Journal  of  Photography.” 

If  the  halftone  block  is  the  size  of  a postcard,  or  even 
smaller,  it  can  be  used  by  a good  printer  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  picture-postcards.  If  the  block  should  be  a 
little  larger  than  3)4  x (size  of  a postcard),  it  can 
be  easily  cut  down  to  the  required  size. 

Any  workers  whose  pictures  have  appeared  in  Photo- 
Era  during  the  last  five  years,  or  longer,  may  have 
these  perfectly  good  halftone  blocks  at  one-half  the 
actiud  cost  to  us,  provided  they  will  jirocure  them  from 
us  without  delay. 
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“Photo-Era”  in  France 

After  one  of  his  travel-talks  in  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston,  Mr.  E.  iM.  Newman  told  the  Publisher  that 
when  he  visited  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  last  summer, 
he  noticed  in  the  Laboratory  of  the  LT.  S.  Signal  Corps 
the  photographic  literature  consulted  by  the  aerial 
photographers.  Looking  it  over  carefully,  he  discov- 
ered that  it  contained  about  six  successive  issues  of  but 
one  periodical,  and  that  one  periodical  was  Photo-Er.\! 


Sample  Copies  of  Photo-Era 

In  the  past,  we  have  always  been  glad  to  send  sample 
copies  of  Photo-Er.x  in  response  to  requests.  To-day, 
conditions  over  which  we  have  no  control,  have  com- 
pelled us  to  discontinue  this  practice.  In  comi)liance 
with  governmental  regulations  with  regard  to  paper- 
conservation,  we  print  enough  copies  of  Photo-Er.x  to 
meet  the  demamls  of  ])aid  suljscribers,  photo-dealers, 
advertisers,  news-agencies,  and  no  more. 

Requests  for  sample  copies  cannot  be  honored  unless 
they  are  accompanied  l>y  twenty  cents  in  stamps. 
Perfect  copies  of  Photo-Er.x  will  be  sent  promptly, 
postpaid,  in  response  to  all  such  requests. 


“Flashlight  for  Portraiture” 

Thomas  Edward  Halldorson 

At  this  time  when  the  .saving  of  time  and  material 
is  so  necessary  for  the  photographer,  the  subject  of 
flashlight  takes  on  an  added  importance.  When  you 
waste  plates  l)y  incorrect  exposure  ilue  to  changing 
daylight  or  when  you  wa.ste  l)oth  time  and  plates  on 
account  of  re-sittings  made  necessary  l>y  late-afternooii 
light  shortage,  you  are  not  only  losing  money  for  your- 
self but  you  are  hindering  the  cause  of  your  country 
by  wasting  its  resources.  l’erhai)s  at  no  other  time 
has  it  been  so  important  for  the  ]>hotographer  to  put 
the  spirit  of  the  subject  into  his  pictures  as  it  is  at  the 
present  time,  when  most  of  these  pictures  are  being 
sent  overseas  to  liring  courage  and  cheer  from  the 
home  folks  to  our  boys  over  there.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  .say  that  this  subject  on  this  account  has  a direct 
bearing  ui)on  the  winning  of  the  war. 

If  you  fail  to  get  as  good  results  with  flashlight  <as 
you  do  with  daylight,  something  is  wrong  with  your 
manipulation  or  your  equipment.  We  demand  that 
the  flashlight-portrait  be  made  to  stand  on  its  own 
merits  as  against  pictures  made  with  any  other  kind  of 
light  and  if  it  is  not  as  good  we  would  not  recommend 
its  use  for  portraiture  at  all. 

In  the  matter  of  speed,  flashlight  has  a remarkable 
advantage  over  daylight  for  portrait-purposes.  Ex- 
pression is  invariably  a fleeting  one  ami  does  not  “stay 
put.”  You  have  to  lure  it  forth,  as  it  were,  and  catch 
it  on  the  instant  or  it  is  gone,  [jcrhaps  not  to  return 
again  during  the  sitting.  Is  it  necessary  to  argue  thal 
the  high-speed  flashlight-exposure,  measuring  one- 
seventieth  of  a .second,  is  much  superior  for  this 
purpose  over  the  time-exposure  of  daylight?  You  may 
say  that  you  are  very  successful  in  getting  expressions 
when  using  this  slower  meilium  of  daylight,  but  if  this 
is  .so  how  much  more  successful  couhl  you  be  with  this 
high-speed  light  and  how  much  more  easily  could  you 
get  your  results. 

To  illustrate  this  we  have  but  to  take  the  case  of  the 
motion-picture.  Here  we  have  as  close  a representation 
of  life  as  it  is  jiossible  to  get  in  pictures  and  this  is 
obtained  entirely  by  high-speed  exposure. 

If  the  operator  is  to  do  his  best  in  this  i7iatter  of 


obtaining  good  expression,  he  must  be  free  to  devote 
his  main  attention  to  this  factor  of  the  operation  and 
not  be  constantly  hampered  by  the  necessity  of  having 
the  subject  hold  the  expression  through  a period  of 
time.  With  flashlight  it  is  simply  a matter  of  drawing 
out  the  ex])ression  and  snapping  it  when  it  ap])ears. 
As  for  chihircu  the  advantage  is  so  f»bvious  that  a large 
number  of  the  most  progressive  ijhotographers  never 
think  of  using  other  than  flashlight  when  photographiug 
them. 

But  if  the  matter  of  fast  exposure  is  imi)ortant.  the 
matter  of  full  and  correct  ex])osure  comes  next  in  rank 
of  im]>ortance.  If  I were  to  name  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  failure  of  i)hotograi)hers  the  country  over.  I 
think  I would  say  it  was  under-exposure.  INIauy  men 
habitually  uuder-expo.se,  thinking  it  the  only  way  they 
can  get  s])ecd  enough  to  catch  expression  and  avoid 
moves.  This  is  so  true  in  home-portraiture  that  one 
cotdd  almost  say  without  fear  of  contrailiction  that  all 
those  who  ilo  not  use  flashlight  in  their  work  accept 
under-exposure  as  a necessary  accompauiment  to  this 
kind  of  portraiture.  The  only  proper  test  for  full 
ex])osure  is  to  show  detail  in  the  deepest  sha<lows  and 
to  do  this  requires  consideralfle  more  time  and  light 
than  is  available  \mder  the  average  conditions  with 
daylight.  Under-cxpos7ire  leails  to  many  gray  <lefects 
in  the  picture,  the  most  noticeable  i)erha])s  of  which  is 
the  harsh  contrast  that  such  jjictures  show,  to  .say 
nothing  of  the  loss  of  detail  in  the  shadows.  Another 
difficadty  arising  from  under-exposure  is  the  prominence 
that  it  gives  to  flesh-markings  such  as  freckles.  Few 
understand  that  to  get  enough  exposure  into  these 
lirowu  si)ots  a considerable  more  time  mast  l)e  given 
and  unless  this  is  done  the  retouching  will  Ije  much 
more  diflicult  and  a good  print  from  such  a negative 
is  out  of  the  question  umler  any  circumstances. 

With  flashlight  this  great  trouble  of  uuder-exi)osure 
is  entirely  eliminated,  and  what  is  more,  correct  ex- 
posure is  almost  automatic  and  therefore  absolutely 
certain  when  one  has  once  determined  from  a little 
experience  what  the  correct  exposure  should  be.  d'hree 
factors  determine  ex|>osure  in  flashlight,  i.c.,  the  amount 
of  ])owder,  the  stop  of  lens,  and  the  distance  of  lanq) 
away  from  sitter.  With  these  the  same  at  any  two 
occasions,  the  resvdts  will  be  the  .same.  With  daylight 
the  amount  of  light  varies  from  hour  to  hour  and  from 
day  to  day  and  thus  rcTidcrs  pro|)cr  exposure  a matter 
of  guesswork  that  often  trips  uj)  the  most  experienced 

When  wc  come  to  the  fpiality  of  flashlight  as  de- 
termined l),v  the  results  obtained  from  it  in  pictures, 
we  find  that  many  think  it  has  some  S])ccial  (luality 
which  gives  to  tlashliglit-])ict\ires  a di.sagreeable  ap- 
I>earauce.  'I'liis  is  ])erhaps  the  error  most  frequently 
met  with  anil  the  one  hardest  to  coud>at  of  all  the  many 
errors  that  have  gained  currency  about  flashlight. 
That  this  is  an  absolute  fallacy  has  only  to  be  ex- 
))laincd  scientifically  to  be  shown  .so.  Oliviously  all 
light  is  the  same  for  photographic  pur|)o.ses  excc|)t  in 
actinic  ])owcr  and  orthochromatic  value.  Its  very 
Sliced  proves  the  wonderful  actinic  power  of  flashlight 
and  in  the  matter  of  rendering  color-shailes  correctly 
it  is  perliaps  every  bit  as  good  as  daylight  and  many 
claim  it  is  better.  So  then  if  peculiar  results  are  ob- 
tained with  it,  the  cau.se  must  be  due  to  the  way  it  is 
handled  ami  not.  lo  any  inherent  (piality  of  the  light 
itself. 

'I’o  illustrate  tins  best  we  have  but  to  take  sunlight 
and  see  what  various  effects  it  will  produce  in  I he  pict- 
ure when  taken  in  its  various  stages  from  the  ca.sc 
where  it  is  used  directly  on  a clear  day  to  where  it  is 
used  as  modified  by  the  skylight  in  Ihe  sludio.  Direct 


sunlight  gives  liarsh,  sharp  shadows  as  everyone  who 
has  used  a kodak  knows.  Let  a cloud  pass  over  the 
sun  aiifl  you  will  get  a soft,  even  light  over  the  whole 
subject.  From  this  you  go  into  the  .studio  and  use  the 
suniight  diffused  as  with  the  cloud  outdoors,  but  with 
the  added  advantage  of  having  it  all  come  from  one 
direction  and  from  a certain  position  relative  to  the 
sitter,  and  youri)icture  will  give  the  lighting  result  you 
.seek  in  a portrait.  Flashlight  is  no  different  in  this 
respect  from  the  sun  except  that  for  the  cloud  you  use 
a screen  and  for  the  skylight  a scientifically  constructecl 
lamj).  There  is  no  magic  to  it  except  that  you  use 
certain  principles  in  connection  with  its  control  that 
are  not  unlike  those  used  with  daylight  ami  that  you 
use  the  proper  eciui|>ment  in  the  form  of  a modern 
flashlamp. — (Lecture  before  the  Missouri  f’alley  Cou- 
retdioH.) 

A Photographer  in  a Flanders  Cellar 

At  la.st  Monsieur  IWpof hieaire  has  had  to  shut  up 
slio]).  For  almost  four  years  he  has  braved  bombard- 
ments by  land  iind  air,  always  managing  to  mend  his 
roof  or  repair  his  shattered  door.  Ilis  windows  have 
been  panele.ss  for  a great  many  months.  The  last  fury 
of  shells  has  done  the  worst.  Not  only  has  the  roof 
gone  and  the  door  and  windows;  the  little  shop  stands 
looking  out  across  the  Place  a pyramid  of  bricks  and 
mortar  and  liroken  bottles.  From  its  pitiable  mound 
it  faces  what  used  to  be  one  of  the  sights  of  the  old 
town — a row  of  tine  Spanish  houses  dating  from  the 
days  of  the  Incinisition.  They,  too,  after  having  with- 
stood the  weight  of  turbulent  years,  have  bent  their 
])roud  heads  and  now  lie  hundded — a mass  of  shattered 
stone. 

Monsieur  I'Apothicaire  was  a man  of  ilistinction. 
Although  by  trade  a mixer  of  drugs,  he  was  by  inclina- 
tion a ))hotographer,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there 
could  be  .seen  ;i  finer  collection  of  photographs  deoict- 
ing  modern  war  on  civilians  than  that  which,  until  a 
few  ihiys  ago,  stared  aci’oss  the  silent  Place  from  its 
glassless  case  in  front  of  the  little  shoj).  They  pictured 
bursting  shells  falling  among  a clump  of  cottages, 
crumbling  cathedrals,  bombs  bursting  on  dome.stic 
barges  which  dot  the  Flemish  canals;  royalty  giving 
a sustaining  .scnd-olf  to  refugees  entraining  for  strange 
lands;  royalty  at  home  in  a modest  villa  among  the 
saint-dunes;  the  subterranean  dwelling-place  of  a 
colony  of  nuns,  wdiicli  like  the  small  shoj)  in  the  Place 
no  longer  exists.  strange  photogra]ihic  melange  of 
interest,  gruesomeness  and  horror  caused  by  the  em- 
ployment of  modern  science. 

lie  was  a picturesque  figure.  He  used  to  go  about 
on  a bicycle,  his  pale,  cadaverous  face,  with  its  black 
beard,  appearing  even  more  pale  above  the  folds  of 
the  long  ebony  cloak  which  hung  down  from  his  stoo])- 
ing  shoulders.  .V  silent  man,  with  decji-set,  introsjiec- 
tive  eyes.  For  the  jiast  three  years,  his  experiments 
in  chemistry  and  photography  have  taken  place  in  the 
atom  of  a cellar  under  the  tiny  shop.  There,  in  that 
stuffy  laboratory,  lighted  by  a single  flickering  cainlle. 
Monsieur  [ilaycd  with  his  test-fulies,  and  at  length 
found  a .solution  which  he  offered  to  his  (loverunient 
as  a counter-irritant  against  the  fumes  of  gas.  It  was 
accepted.  From  the  aeceptauce  S])rang  a gas-mask 
factory,  which  gave  emiiloyment  to  some  hundreds  of 
refugees  huddled  there  behind  the  line  of  fire.  This, 
too,  has  had  to  be  evacuated.  . . . 

'Phe  trains  which  snort  their  laborious  way  toward 
the  South  of  France  are  daily  carrying  off  the  pea.sants 
who  through  four  years  of  war  have  clung  stubbornly 
to  their  cabbage  and  ])otato  jilots,  and  the  refugees  who 


endured  a wretched  existence  in  shacks,  lofts  and 
hovels,  rather  than  leave  their  own  beloved  land. 

With  them  has  departed  Monsieur  I’Apothicaire, 
with  his  bicycle  and  his  long  raven  cloak,  his  camera 
and  collection  of  photographs,  which  will  ever  remain 
a tangible  testimony  to  the  hideousness  of  modern  war. 

M.\rg.\ket  Bell,  in  the  Daily  Express. 


Notice  to  Librarians 

M.\xy  librarians  and  subscribers,  desiring  to  bind 
the  first  volume  of  the  year  of  Photo-Eha,  and  not 
finding  the  index  for  same  in  the  June  issue,  as  formerly, 
do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  since  1910  the  index  for 
the  entire  year — two  volumes  of  six  issues  each — has 
been,  and  is  now,  published  exclusively  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  each  year. 


A One-Solution  Intensifier 

Accordixg  to  the  chemist  of  the  Rajar  Limited,  the 
mercuric-iodide  one-solution  intensifier  should  find  a 
place  on  every  bu.sy  photographer’s  shelf.  It  will  readily 
giv’e  consideraltly  increased  contrast  to  a thin  negative, 
is  particularly  safe  to  use,  and  its  advantages  are  as 
follows; 

1,  A ready-at-hand  ,solutiou  that  keeps  well,  and 
can  be  used  over  and  over  again. 

2.  If  the  negative  contains  traces  of  hypo,  no  harm 
will  be  done. 

.“I.  Can  be  used  locally  to  intensify  parts  of  a 
negative. 

I.  Intensification  can  be  removed,  if  desired,  by 
simply  placing  the  negative  in  the  fixing-bath. 

5.  Local  reduction  is  easy.  Parts  of  the  intensified 
image  can  be  painted  over  with  a brush  charged  with 
hypo-solution. 

(i.  It  is  reasonably  permanent  and  cannot  give 
stains. 

7.  Can  be  used  to  give  “sparkle"  to  lantern-slides. 

To  make  up  the  solution,  take  say  100  grains  of 
mercuric  chloride,  crush  and  place  in  a small  linen  bag. 
Suspend  this  in  a 20-ounce  wide-niouth  bottle  near  the 
neck,  and  fill  the  bottle  with  hot  water.  When  di.s- 
solved  (it  will  take  .some  time),  take  out  the  bag  and 
burn  it.  Now  add  a few  crystals  of  potassitmi  iodide 
gradually,  shaking  the  bottle  all  the  time.  The  solu- 
tion assumes  an  opaxpie  salmon  color,  and  the  iodide 
must  continue  to  be  added  cautiously  until  the  solution 
becomes  fairly  clear  and  transparent,  but  with  still  a 
trace  of  red  color  left.  .Vdd  no  more  iodide,  l)ut  drop 
in  a small  crystal  of  hypo  aljout  the  size  of  a pea  and 
the  intensifier  is  ready  to  use. 

The  negative,  after  the  usual  fixing  and  washing,  is 
immersed  in  this  bath  for  a few  minutes,  washed  and 
dried.  To  ensure  iiermanence,  the  negative — after 
being  intensified  and  washed — can  be  placed  in  any 
developer  for  a few  minutes,  washed  and  dried,  but  for 
ordinary  work  this  is  not  alxsolutely  necessary.  The 
negative  may  become  yelhnv  in  time,  but  this  does 
not  affect  its  printing-quality,  and  it  is  possible  almost 
to  discharge  this  color  without  altering  the  contrast 
liy  placing  the  plate  iu  a very  weak  .solution  of  hypo. 

Our  friends,  the  ])hoto-finishers,  will  find  the  solution 
useful  for  the  thin  and  under-ex])o.sed  negatives.  Com- 
mercial i)hotograplier.s  will  find  it  useful  for  strengthen- 
ing parts  of  interior  negatives,  and  a negative  of  a 
group  or  a full-length  ]>ortrait,  made  by  electric  or  flash 
lighf.  can  have  the  weak  foregromnl  improved  by  using 
the  intensifier  in  a tilted  dish. 
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We  were  bound  to  the  Hoyal  Photographic  Society’s 
Exhibition.  What  used  to  be  the  sliort  journey  to 
town  had  been  occui>ied  with  reading  of  tlie  Italian 
successes,  and  the  disintegration  of  tlie  Austro-IInn- 
garian  Empire.  Big  thoughts,  induced  by  tlie  mighty 
world-happenings,  were  naturally  iiredominant  in  our 
minds,  and  it  seemed  somewhat  of  an  anti-climax  as 
we  turned  into  the  rooms  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  Russell  Scpiarc.  Perha])s.  this  feeling  was 
intensified  because  we  came  first  to  the  Pictorial  Sec- 
tion. Whether  any  pictorial  collection  would  have 
appeared  adequate  at  that  moment,  we  cannot  say; 
but,  surely,  this  particular  one  failed  entirely  to  hold 
our  attention,  and,  although  later,  we  gave  it  more 
careful  inspection,  it  still  seemed,  and  we  :ire  afraid  we 
must  confe.ss,  really  was,  very  uninspiring  as  a first- 
class  exhibition.  Xo  doubt,  there  is  some  good  work 
to  be  found,  notably  a few  cxce])tional  landscapes; 
but.  like  last  year — only,  alas,  more  so — there  is  such 
a big  proportion  hung  that  is  certainly  not  worthy:  and 
it  was  with  real  relief  that  we  turned  to  a room  de- 
voted to  the  photographic  side  of  railiography.  These 
rather  large-sized  negatives  were  shown  by  reflected 
light,  and  included  X-ray  pictures  of  many  wounded 
limbs.  Here,  at  least,  we  were  in  touch  with  reality — 
the  sad  reality  of  the  war,  and,  being  as  we  are,  quite 
ignorant  of  this  particular  science,  we  could  only  wonder 
at  the  marvelous  building  up  and  rei)airing  of  bones 
carried  out  by  the  surgeon  that  was  depicted  so  clearly 
and  boldly  by  the  X-ray  negative,  in  spite  of  Ijandages 
and  living  flesh  that  hid  the  skilful  work  of  the  <loctors 
from  all  but  the  uncannily,  far-.seeing  X-rays. 

■ But  where  it  seems  that  this  exhibition  is  strongest, 
is  in  Section  HI  (Scientific  and  Technical).  Some  of 
the  enlargements  in  this  .secti(m  of  microscopic  subjects, 
many  with  an  enormous  degree  of  amplification,  are  as 
strong,  sharp  and  real  as  direct  prints.  'I’liis  was 
particularly  noticeable  in  the  photograph  of  an  alarm- 
ingly sized  flea,  ami  one  could  only  be  thankful  that  this 
evil  monster,  nearly  a foot  tall,  with  its  powerful 
mu.scles  and  punishing  ])robo.scis,  does  not  really 
strut  the  stage  of  life  "to  scale"!  'I’he  pseudo  tracheal 
tubes  of  the  tongue  of  a blow-fly  are  ex])osed  to 
sight  in  a wonderful  set  of  photo-micrograi)tis  by  Dr. 
Rodman,  who  is  responsible  also  for  ",V  Blague-In- 
fected Flea  of  the  European  Rat”  besi<les  other  wonder- 
ful and  minute  subjects.  But  the  singular  thing  about 
many  of  these  photo-micrographs  is  that  they  often 
possess  real  beauty  of  ilesigu,  ami  are  admirable  to  look 
at,  sometimes,  for  their  mathematical,  and  often  for 
their  decorative,  lines,  and  quite  aiiart  ami  distinct 
from  their  legitimate  interest,  which  of  course  would  at 
once  attract  the  scientific  i)liotogra]jher.  It  must  be 
confessed  tliat  we,  sworn  devotees  of  pictorial  photogra- 
phy, were  nevertheless  far  more  interested  in  some  of  the 
l>eautiful  photo-micrograi)hic  ilesigns  than  in  anything 
to  be  found  in  the  Pictorial  Section  [)ropcr.  Tlie  reason 
for  this,  no  doubt,  was  that  many  of  the  ilesigns,  as  <le- 
signs,  were  new  to  us;  they  gave  one  a mild  .sensation 
as  when  one  meets  a fresh  idea,  a cheering,  invigorating 
twinge,  that  we  looked  for  in  vain  among  the  [lictorials. 

The  collection  of  official  war-photograjihs  (lent  by 
the  Ministry  of  Information)  adds  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  the  show.  They  are,  for  the  most  [lart,  as 


good  as,  and  no  better  than,  the  many  war-photo- 
graidis  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed.  But 
beyond  this,  a few  seemed  to  possess  an  intimacy  of 
view  and  handling  that  is  unusual.  They  had  all  the 
charm  of  apparent  snapshots,  and  yet  were  crammed 
full  of  life  and  movement  that  certainly  showed  its  best 
siile  to  the  camera  in  a way  that  snapshots  can  hardly 
ever  secure;  and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  sug- 
ge.stion  of  posing,  and  we  left  this  grmqi  of  forty-six 
lirints  with  the  feeling  that  we  had  been  really  allowed 
a vivid  glimpse  into  the  life  and  surroundings  of  the 
veteran  troops. 

The  Imperial  Dry-Plate  Company,  one  of  our  most 
energetic  and  important  makers  of  ])hotographic  plates, 
has  issiieil  its  regular  handbook  for  the  year.  The 
universal  paper-shortage  is  rellected  in  its  reduced 
number  of  pages,  and  the  illustrations  are  not  so 
numerous  as  in  former  years.  The  chief  feature  is  a 
ilouble-jiage  chart  setting  forth,  in  siuqile  language  and 
umler  different  headings,  the  signs  of  umler,  over,  and 
correct  exposure.  This,  u.sed  in  conjunction  with  the 
page  of  various  grades  of  negatives  on  trans|)areut 
paper — issued  in  last  year's  Handbook — forms  a very 
coinjilete  guide  to  correct  negative-making.  'Fhese 
efforts  of  manufacturers  are  all  in  the  right  direction, 
and  might  be  followed  with  advantage  by  other  makers 
of  complicated  photographic  materials;  for  none 
know  better  than  the  manufacturers,  the  possibilities 
that  lie  dormant  in  their  ])roducls,  and  they  surely 
should  be  the  safest  guides  as  to  the  attainment  of  the 
best  technical  results.  It  remains  for  the  skilful  and 
experienced  photographer  to  modify  them  to  suit  his 
own  particular  requirements. 

The  (ierard  Film  ("My  Four  Years  in  Germany”) 
is  drawing  big  crowds  in  London,  or  rather  let  us  use 
the  past  tense  and  say,  was;  for  since  the  serious  out- 
break of  Inlliienza,  the  public  has  not  been  very  keen 
on  crowds. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  much-talked-of  Propaganda 
film  by  Hall  Caine,  lint  do  not  very  well  see  how  any- 
thing can  out-propaganda  Mr.  Gerard. 

.Iirst  now,  when  the  details  of  the  inhuman  and  un- 
generous treatment  of  British  [irisoners,  in  Germany, 
have  been  made  public,  it  was  natural  that  intense 
interest  should  be  shown  in  that  portion  of  the  film 
that  deals  with  this  subject.  Knowing  how  ab.solutely 
true  to  life  these  scenes  were,  we  felt  that  they  were 
almost  too  |)ainful  and  mo\'ing  to  be  witnessed  calmly. 
On  the  occasion  we  were  there,  some  members  of  the 
audience  were  too  affected  to  remain  through  these 
prison-scenes.  W'e  were  told  by  an  official  that  one  of 
them  was  a woman  whose  son  ha,d  been  shot  while 
heljiing  a fellow-prisoner  to  esca])e. 

For  onr  part,  being  photograpliers,  we  tried  to  stq)- 
[)ress  our  emotions  by  conceni rating  our  thoughts  on 
the  technical  interests  r>f  the  film.  ()ne  of  these  grue- 
some scenes  shows  |)risoners  being  attacked  by  dogs 
and  we  noticed  a fierce-looking  animal  wagging  his 
tail.  'Fhe  film  was  immediately  switched  olf.  probably 
before  most  i>er.sons  ha.d  notice<l  it.  But  to  us  it 
brought  comfort,  and  we  let  our  harrowed  minds 
dwell  on  the  fact,  that,  at  least,  that  particular  dog  was 
only  having  a rf)nq)  though  it  was  tierce  and  rough 
enough  to  give  the  illusion  of  savagery. 


Arranging  Allied  Flags 

Ever  since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  and 
our  relations  with  the  Allied  nations  assumed  the 
character  of  true  and  intimate  friendship — on  aceount 
of  the  supreme  sacrifices  and  suffering  endured  by  the 
Allied  soldiers,  indiscriminately — we  have  viewed  with 
increasing  interest  the  many  photographs  that  depict 
beautiful  displays  of  Allied  flags  includiug  the  “Stars 
and  Stripes.”  Being  asked  to  express  an  oi)inion  re- 
garding the  propriety  in  arranging  them,  it  is  our  be- 
lief that  courtesy  to  France,  the  greatest  sufferer  in  the 
present  war,  shouhl  be  shown  on  all  possible  occasions. 
For  instance,  in  grouijing  the  flags  of  the  Allied  nations, 
would  anyone  actuated  by  generous,  chivalrous  im- 
pulses, do  otherwise  than  place  the  emblem  of  France  in 
the  center  and  those  of  Belgium  and  Britain  at  the 
sides,  with  “Old  Glory”  deferentially  subordinated.^ 

How  often  is  the  spirit  of  i>atriotism  expressed  by 
an  ostentatious  display  of  three  flags,  those  of  France, 
Great  Britain  and  Americic,  but  the  “Stars  and 
Stripes”  occupying  the  most  prominent  place.  Those 
who  are  responsible  for  such  an  arrangement,  which  is 
thoughtless,  if  not  discourteous,  ])articularly  with  so 
many  French  heroes  temporarily  in  our  midst,  ought 
to  remember  that  the  American  .soldiers  at  the  front, 
and  those  who  are  occupying  enemy-territory,  are 
second  to  none  in  gallantry,  courtesy  and  forbearance, 
and  those  who  remain  at  home  cannot  afford  to  mani- 
fest a lesser  degree  of  true  chivalry  towards  Ijeloved 
France  and  her  sons  who  are  within  our  gates. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  a remarkably  artis- 
tic and  judicious  arrangement  of  Allied  flags  in  one  of 
the  windows  of  the  Standard  Sanitary  Manufacturing 
Com])any,  of  B(jston.  In  the  center  is  placed  the 
tricolor  of  France,  anil,  alternating  and  in  the  order 
named,  the  flags  of  Belgium,  Britain,  Italy,  Serbia, 
Koumania,  Portugal,  Canada,  Australia,  India,  Rho- 
desia, New  Zealand  and — America.  The  Coplev- 
Plaza  Hotel  flies  three  immense  flags,  widely  apart, 
high  aliove  the  structure — France  in  the  center,  Great 
Britain  at  the  right  and  “Old  Glory"  at  the  left.  Otis 
Clapp  & Son,  Inc.  display  a similar  grou|)ing  of  .\llied 
flags,  save  that  the  place  of  honor  is  gi\ien  to  Belgium. 
Any  Photo-Er-X  reader,  noting  a like  courtesy  extended 
to  an  Allied  nation,  will  kindly  report  it  to  the  Publisher 
and  receive  his  sincere  thanks. 

An  Ingenious  Darkroom-Lamp 

Our  overseas  cotemporary,  the  Phnfo-Rcvuc,  con- 
tains a description  of  a very  ingenious  form  of  electric 
lamp  for  the  darkroom,  in  which  one  glass-cell  acts 
both  as  battery  and  color-screen.  The  wooden  lid  of 
the  cell  carries,  projecting  downwards  from  it,  a zinc 
and  a carbon-rod,  as  well  as  a test-tube-shaped  vessel, 
in  which  is  a .small  2-volt  electric  lain]),  connected  up 
with  the  two  rods.  The  liquid  contents  of  the  gla.ss- 
cell  consist  of  water  to  which  are  added  pota.ssium 
bichromate,  sulphuric  acid,  ami  fuchsine,  in  the  order 
given.  The  acid  must  lie  added  slowly,  to  prevent  any 
violent  reaction,  which  might  scatter  the  solution.  To 
light  the  lamp,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  lower  the  lid, 
so  that  the  tube  containing  the  lamp,  and  the  carbon 
and  zinc-rods  are  immer.sed  in  the  non-actinic  liijuid. 
When  the  flattery  is  exhausted,  and  the  solutiou  is  to 
be  renewed,  the  ve.s.sel,  after  being  emptied  out,  is  left 
for  some  hours  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  clean  the  glass. 


There  are  some  merchants  that  are  so  supercautious 
that  they  refrain  from  trying  out  a new  idea  lest  it  be 
copied  liy  their  competitors. — The  Rpahda. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


How  Motion-Pictures  Are  M.xde.  By  Homer  Croy. 

Profusely  illustrated.  30(5  pages.  Large  octavo. 

Price,  $1.00.  New  York,  U.  S.  A. : Harper  & Brothers. 

“How  Motion-Pictures  Are  Made”  is  the  most  pre- 
tentious book  on  the  subject  that  has  yet  appeared. 
The  author  has  covered  the  ground  thoroughly.  He 
de.scribes  the  history  of  kinematography,  beginning 
with  the  “Wheel  of  Life,”  a toy  used  to  simulate  the 
successive  movements  of  animals  in  action,  followed  by 
similar  devices — the  motorscope,  the  vibroscope  and 
the  zoetrope.  Then  came  the  really  first  step  forward 
in  the  science — by  the  indefatigable  Edward  Muy- 
bridge, in  1878 — the  making  and  projection  of  animals 
in  motion  by  a flattery  of  twenty-four  cameras,  each 
exposure  showing  an  advance  in  motion,  followed  by  a 
jierfection  of  the  method,  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Marey.  Then 
came  Thomas  Edison,  with  his  Kinetoscope  (a  peep- 
hole machine)  in  1893,  aided  by  George  Eastman  with 
his  flexifile  film;  but  in  1894,  C.  Francis  Jenkins,  an 
.Vmerican,  showed  motion-pictures  for  the  first  time  in 
the  form  that  we  know  them.  Improvements  in  pro- 
jection-apiiaratus  by  Edison,  and  by  Lumiere,  in 
France,  followed  quickly,  until  we  came  to  know  mo- 
tion-pictures in  their  present-day  perfection.  Homer 
Croy  then  takes  the  reader  behind  the  scenes  and  not 
only  shows  him  how  an  intricate  photo-play  is  jire- 
pared,  but  reveals  to  him  the  many  secrets,  mysteries 
ami  .stunts  that  startle  a motion-picture  audience. 
Thus,  he  explains  how  a man  lying  in  the  street  has 
both  his  legs  cut  otf — and  replaced;  the  self-writing 
[len;  self-spelling  words;  a person  jumping  or  falling 
from  a great  height;  a jierson  jumiiiug  from  the  ground 
to  the  to])  of  a tree;  an  actress  shedding  tears;  flowers 
and  plants  in  the  act  of  growing;  animated  cartoons; 
trick-pictures;  pictures  of  the  present  war;  sjiirit- 
lihotograiihs;  pictures  in  natural  colors;  thrilling  rail- 
road and  automobile  accidents,  talking-pictures,  and 
subaqueous  motion-])ietures. 

d’he  book  is  exceedingly  well  written — exemplary 
English — in  a clear  and  fluent  style,  ])0])nlar  rather 
than  technical,  so  that  it  makes  an  irresistible  ajijieal 
to  the  large  public  interested  in  the  iirejiaration  of 
motion-pictures  as  they  ajipear  on  the  screen.  The 
tyjiography  and  illustrations  are  above  criticism,  and 
the  book  should  be  owned  by  every  photographer  and 
lover  of  motion-pictures. 


Hold  your  Liberty  Bonds 

There  is  a notion  very  jirevaleut  in  the  United 
Stales  that  when  the  American  soldiers  return  home 
they  are  going  to  feel  very  kindly  toward  the  sub- 
scribers to  the  Liberty  Loans.  Liberty  Bonds  are 
incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  imrchaser  has  sup- 
])orted  his  Government,  has  sujiported  our  soldiers 
abroad  in  this  war.  Keej)  that  evidence  in  your 
posse.ssion  until  the  boys  come  home. 
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RECENT  PHOTO - PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  expressly  for  the 
Photo-Era  magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Xorman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.,  from  whom  cojiies  of  any  one  of  the  patents 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps. 

Catch  for  Camera-Backs,  patent,  number 
granted  to  William  F.  Folmer,  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
Assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Comjrany,  a Corporation 
of  New  York. 

1,278,5‘2().  Projector  and  Camera-Color  Control. 
Charles  Webelraesser  and  William  Wenderhold,  New 
York,  X.  A'.,  Assignors  to  Polychromatic  Film-Corpo- 
ration, a Corporation  of  X'ew  York. 

Frederic  Eugene  Ives  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  invented 
Color-Photograph  or  Film  and  Method  of  lYodncing 
Same,  patent,  number  1,278, 008. 

Photographic  Camera,  patent,  number  1,278,(>92, 
granted  to  Einar  Leschbrandt  of  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Henry  T.  Snlrlisky  of  Cellar  Rapids,  la.,  has  just 
been  granted  patent,  number  1,279. 007,  a Film-Holder. 

Film-Carrier  patent,  number  l,279,7(i2.  has  been 
granted  to  Earl  W.  Rossman  and  Lester  S.  London, 
New  A'ork,  X.  A’.,  .Assignors  of  one-fifth  to  Alonte 
London,  New  A'ork. 

Philip  W.  Tierney  of  Rochester,  X.  A'.,  has  been 
granted  patent,  number  1,279,788.  A.ssignor  to  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  a Cor]>oration  of  New  A'ork. 

Joseph  Goddard  of  Rochester,  X.  A’.,  has  invented 
new  Camera-Mounting,  patent,  number  l,28O,01.‘3, 
Assignor  to  Seneca  Camera  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Rochester,  X".  A’. 

Reuben  Xewman,  of  New  A'ork,  X.  A'.,  has  invented 
a Aleans  for  Developing  Filins,  iiatent,  number 
1.277,102. 

1,277,101,  Fan-Attachment  for  Cameras  has  been 
granted  to  Frank  Z.  Alurazen  of  Dubois,  Idaho. 

Frederick  X.  Thimble  of  Long  Island  City,  X.  A'., 
has  been  granted  patent,  number  1.277,00.5  ou  Film- 
Box. 

.Andrew  Henry  Rockier  of  Boise.  Idaho,  has  fieen 
granted  patent,  number  1,277,750  on  a Camera. 

John  Frederic  Haworth  of  Edgeworth.  Pa.,  has  been 
granted  iiatent.  number  1.277.919  on  Camera. 

.An  indicator  for  Cameras,  patent,  number  1,278,- 
080  has  been  granted  to  Henry  Joseph  Knbiak  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1.280.210,  Photographic  Shutter  invented  by  Bu- 
dolph  Klein  and  Theodor  Brueck  of  Roehe.ster,  X.  A’., 
.Assignors  to  Ilex  Optical  Comiiany,  a Corporation  in 
Rochester.  X.  A'. 

.Automatic  Photographing  .Apiiaratus  has  fieen  in- 
vented by  .Arthur  Latter  of  New  A'ork,  X.  A’.,  jiatent, 
number  i, 280, 252. 

Patent,  number  1.280.308  on  Pholographic  Frame 
for  Printing  on  Aletal  has  been  invented  fiy  Frank  C. 
Sampson,  Chicago,  III. 

Patent,  number  1,282,177,  .Method  of  and  Apparatus 
for  Alaking  Panoramic  Pictures  has  been  granted  to 
George  Stevens  Blankenhorn,  Alilwaukee,  AVis. 

.A  Photographic  Camera  patent,  number  1,282,373, 
has  been  granted  to  Clarence  P.  I'rowning,  Brooklyn, 

■A  Photographic  Shutter  has  been  invented  and 


patented  by  Rudoljih  Klein  and  Theodor  Brueck, 
Rochester,  N.  A’.,  Assignors  to  Ilex  Optical  Com- 
lianv,  Rochester,  a Corporation.  Patent  number  is 
1,280,210. 

Frank  C.  Sampson,  Chicago,  Ilk,  has  received  patent, 
number  1,280,308,  a Photograjdiic  Frame  for  Printing 
on  Aletal. 

A Filiu-AIask  for  Cameras  patent,  number  1,280,958, 
has  been  issued  to  Richard  Stuart  Burdette  of  San 
•Antonio,  Te.xas. 

Julius  Henry  Stean  of  AA'orce.ster,  Mass.,  has  been 
granted  patent,  number  1,281,092,  a Photographic 
Printing-Device. 

Patent,  nnmber  1,281,175,  an  .Automatic  Camera- 
Locking  Device  has  been  issued  to  .Alexander  F. 
Landefeld  of  Alansfield,  Ohio. 

Patent,  number  1,282,331,  a Augnette,  has  been 
issued  to  .Alfonso  J.  B.  AYra,  Chicago,  111.  Assignor 
of  one-half  to  Charles  Kemler,  Chicago. 

Frederick  B.  Thompson  of  Chicago,  III.,  has  invented 
and  received  patent,  number  1,281,711,  a Photograiihic 
Film-Treating  Apparatus. 

Patent,  nnmber  1,281,711,  a AIulticolor-Film  has 
been  issued  to  John  Edwanl  Thornton,  AA'est  Hamp- 
stead. Loudon,  England,  .Assignor  to  John  Orvdeu 
O’Brien,  Alanchester,  England. 

Gertrude  II.  Parish  of  St.  Paul,  Alinn.,  has  been 
granted  patent,  number  1,281,998,  a Camera. 

Development  Papers — An  Experience 

Duri.xg  the  war  there  is  an  almost  universal  use  of 
development -i)a])ers,  and,  naturally,  photographers 
are  eager  to  glean  all  the  information  that  they  can 
afiout  them  with  a view  to  ofitaining  the  best  results, 
which  fact  temiits  us  to  state  the  following  small  ex- 
IK-rience  of  our  own.  .A  numlier  of  expo.sed  prints  were 
to  lie  developed.  The  first  two  came  up  splendidly 
and  were  of  fir.st-elass  <|uality,  but  the  next  began  to 
stain  before  the  image  was  strong  enough  to  enalile  the 
print  to  be  removed  from  the  solution,  though  the  latter 
was  not  nearly  exhausted  or  showeil  any  slowness. 
Howexx'r,  the  solution  was  thrown  away  and  a fresh  lot 
taken,  which  worked  very  well  with  the  first,  print; 
lint  with  the  next,  the  same  staining-action  occurred  as 
in  the  preceding  case.  Happening  to  notice  which 
prints  weres[)oiled  ami  noticing  that  they  were  from  the 
same  negative  and  upon  the  same  grade  of  jiaper,  \ve 
were  enabled  to  hit  upon  the  cause  of  the  trouble. 
'I'wo  well-known  grades  of  [laper  were  being  used, 
each  hi/  a (ll(fernif  maker,  and  it  was  when  the  spoiled 
print  was  placed  in  the  solution  n/'/ir  the  print  on  the 
other  grade  of  paper  that  the  stains  occurred.  .Appar- 
ently, something  in  the  composition  of  one  maker's 
pajier  brought  alioiit  the  etfect  descrilied  when  the  fol- 
lowing ])rint  was  upon  a difl’erent  jiajier.  A careful 
test  with  the  two  papers,  again  using  fresh  .solution, 
showed  exactly  the  same  result  as  in  the  previous  ca.ses, 
though  when  developed  in  .separate  solutions  each 
[laper  gave  tirst-class  |irints.  Possibly,  owing  to  war- 
time conditions,  emulsions  have  had  to  be  altered  or 
modified  in  some  degree.  At  any  rate,  photographers 
will  do  well  to  be  on  their  guard  in  respect  to  jiossibil- 
itics  of  this  kind. — Hrill.ili  Joiinial. 
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Restrictions  Modified  on  Cooper  Hewitt  Lamps 

The  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Coni])any,  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  informs  ns  that  soon  after  tlie  preparation 
of  its  one-half  page  advertisement  in  the  December  1918 
Photo-Era,  the  Government  modified  the  prevailing 
restrictions  because  of  the  armistice.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  too  late  to  make  the  necessary  corrections  in  the 
advertisement  for  tliat  issue.  Therefore,  we  call 
special  attention  to  the  fact  that  orders  for  Cooper 
Hewitt  lamps  can  now  lie  accepted  as  heretofore. 

Is  This  True? 

From  the  Berlin  Tagebliitt,  April  20.  1918. 

“If  the  despised  Yankee  nation  think  they  are  going 
to  win  the  war  and  force  Germans  out  of  foreign  markets 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  this  sentiment  in  their 
local  and  foreign  advertising.  Many  of  their  advertis- 
ing-agencies have  closed  their  doors  tlirough  lack  of 
patronage.  Their  much-talked-of  captains  of  in- 
dustry have  cancelled  advertisiTig-contracts  everywhere. 
Germany  and  German  merchants  have  increased  their 
advertising-space  in  neutral  markets  and  at  home.  It 
pays  to  adverti.se  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace.  The  far- 
seeing  merchant  never  stops  advertising.” 

Stopping  Advertising 

Good  will,  a merchant’s  greatest  asset,  might  he 
compared  to  a pool,  or  stream  of  water,  which  if  not 
constantly  repleni.shed  will  disappear  gradually  and 
entirely.  By  good  will  we  do  not  mean  only  the  kindly 
feeling  his  neighbors  may  have  for  a photo-dealer,  but 
the  force  that  would  keep  his  customers  coming  to  his 
store  day  after  day  even  if  he  himself  some  morning 
shotdd  drop  through  a knothole  in  the  floor  and  never 
again  be  seen.  The  one  great  creator  of  this  force  is 
advertising,  not  necessarily  newspaper-imblicity,  alone, 
but  advertising  in  some  form  or  another.  Some  of 
the  soap-  and  food-manufacturers  have  spent  millions 
of  dollars  in  cold  cash  in  acquiring  good  will  through 
newspapers  and  magazines  and  have  found  that,  unle.ss 
the  stream  of  dollars  is  kept  llowing  uninterruptedly, 
their  good  will  evaporates  and  their  sales  fall  off  with  a 
rapidity  that  betokens  disaster.  What  is  true  of  the 
big  liusine.ss,  is  true  of  the  photo-supply  store,  although 
its  iiroprietor  may  not  realize  it.  If  he  stops  advertis- 
ing— that  is,  making  his  store  and  his  goods  better 
known — his  good  will  loses  in  value  and  his  business 
begins  to  eva])orate. — The  Spatula. 

A Tip  to  the  Trade 

To  THE  Editor  of  Bhoto-Era: 

Sir: 

In  an  article  in  the  December  issue,  under  the  head- 
ing, “Begin  I’hotographic  Reconstruction  Now,"  the 
point  is  made  that  our  American  eamera-manufact- 
urers  must  do  liettcr  than  they  have  in  the  past  in 
order  to  hold  the  market  against  British  com|ietition. 
This  is  worth  thinking  aliout. 

Of  course,  no  man  with  self-re.spect  would  now  Imy 
any  German  goods,  however  cheap  or  excellent.  But 


Americans  would  be  inclined  to  buy  British  and  French 
goods,  especially  if  they  were  a little  better  or  cheaper 
than  American.  That  attitude  of  mind  is  merely  sen- 
timent; but  sentiment  is  worth  much  in  business  and 
should  be  reckoned  with. 

So  far  as  roll-film  cameras  are  concerned,  the  Ameri- 
can manufacturer  need  fear  nothing — ours  are  indis- 
putably the  best.  As  regards  plate-cameras,  we  are 
somewhat  behind  in  the  race — not  very  much,  but 
perceptibly  so  with  a keen  buyer.  As  a people,  we 
have  not  yet  learned  the  advantages  of  a plate-camera: 
ability  to  see  the  picture  on  the  ground-glass  before 
making  it;  use  of  (ilates  of  various  speeds  for  different 
subjects;  possibility  of  using  orthochromatic  or  pan- 
chromatic plates  or  ordinary  plates,  as  one  finds  occa- 
sion; adaptability  of  [dates  to  intensification  and 
reduction-proce.sses,  etc. 

But  as  a people,  we  are  now  coming  to  appreciate  the 
advantage  of  a small  camera  and,  before  long,  we  shall 
learn  to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  the  small  plate- 
camera.  The  latter  undoubtedly  is  the  coming  camera, 
that  is,  I mean  for  all  serious  workers — all  those  who 
have  gone  beyond  the  indiscriminate  snapshot-stage 
of  photographic  evolution. 

Now,  if  any  one  will  take  the  trouble  to  compare 
British  camera-manufacturers’  catalogs  with  those  of 
American  manufacturers,  he  cannot  fail  to  notice  that 
the  British  are  strong  on  enlargers,  whereas  the  Ameri- 
cans are  woefully  weak. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  enlargers,  but  (I  trust  that 
my  loyalty  ivill  not  be  impugned)  they  are  expensive, 
clum.sy  and  inadequate;  or  else  they  are  babyish  affairs 
meant  for  very  limited  work.  Taking  the  catalog  of 
British  manufacturers  issued  before  the  War — and  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  [irices  will  gradually  fall  to  that 
level  after  the  War — I find  that  one  could  buy  a first- 
class  enlarger,  4x5  size,  without  objective,  for  about 
$30.00.  The  carrier  is  [irovided  with  rising,  falling, 
rotating  and  tilting-arrangements.  The  light  in  the 
lamp-house  is  regulated  from  the  outside;  the  house  is 
well  ventilated  and  light-tight:  focusing  is  accurately 

done  while  close  to  the  enlargement.  Frankly,  we 
have  nothing  that  can  touch  that  either  in  price  or 
scientific  construction. 

And  frankly,  too,  our  manufacturers  must  produce 
the  equal — and  they  can — or  else  they  will  lose  their 
trade.  We  Americans  have  learned  something  about 
thrift  as  a result  of  the  War,  and  that  means  that  we 
are  not  going  in  for  large  cameras  when  small  cameras 
will  do  the  work  just  as  well.  And — this  is  my  point — 
that  means  that  we  shall  begin  to  call  for  good  enlargers 
at  a rea.sonable  price.  .Vnybody  familiar  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  s[ieaking  [ihotographieally,  can  see 
the  demand  for  enlargers  as  the  result  of  the  gradually 
growing  demand  for  small  cameras.  The  first  manu- 
facturer that  puts  a really  good  enlarger  on  the  market 
at  a fair  price  is  bound  to  make  money.  Isn't  it  about 
lime  for  .some  of  the  lirethren  in  the  back-row  to  wake 
up  and  give  the  [leople  what  they  want? 

E.  L.  C.  Morse. 

A GOOD  window-trim  is  often  s|)oileil  by  a dirty  pane. 

The  Spatula. 
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V-P  No.  2 


the  soldiers  of 
the  American  Ex- 
peditionary F orces  no 
gift  can  take  the  place 
of  a camera  and  now 
that  hostilities  have 
ceased  and  the  cen- 
sorship lifted,  Ansco 
Cameras  will  be  called 
for  more  than  ever. 

That  the  Ansco  V-P 
No.  2 is  the  choice  of 
the  boys  ‘‘over  there” 
is  well  shown  by  the 
following  letter  from 
one  of  them : 


. ,,  Somev'here  iu  France 

Ansco  C ompany,  aa  . , , mic 

Binghamton,  N.  V.  October  4,  1918. 

Gentlemen: — The  enclo.sed  cut  of  an  Ansco  Camera,  together  \vith  Money 
Order  for  $‘'27.50  and  (diristmas  package  coupon,  tells  M-hat’s  Avanted — Ansco 
V-P  No.  'i,  with  F 6.3  lens.  Stick  the  coupon  on  tight.  No  writing  necessary. 

Sincerely,  Edgar  C.  Athey. 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Second  International  Salon  at  Los  Angeles 

A Series  of  Impressions 

ARTHUR  F.  KALES 


ilHK  art-loving  public  of  the  I’acific 
Coast  lias  had  the  ojiportiiiiity  to 
vieiv  several  very  creditable  ex- 
hibitions of  jiictorial  photograjihy ; 
but  the  Second  International  Salon, 
held  under  the  ausjiices  of  the  Camera  Pic- 
torialists  of  Los  Angeles,  jiresented  without 
doubt  the  finest  and  most  rejiresentative  col- 
lection of  pictorial  jihotographs  that  this  section 
of  the  country  has  yet  seen.  Thanks  to  the 
foresight  of  the  salon-committee  in  sending  out 
announcements  and  entry-blanks  several  months 
in  advance,  tlie  Salon  had  a truly  international 
flavor — presenting,  as  it  did,  prints  from  Eng- 
land, Canada,  Australia  and  Japan  in  suflicient 
number  to  offer  a pleasing  contrast  to  tlie  Amer- 
ican work. 

The  gallery  of  the  iMuseum  of  Fine  Arts  is 
admirably  adajited  to  a disjilay  of  this  kinil, 
and  the  show  as  a wliole  made  a ileciiledly  jileas- 
ing  imiiression,  due  largeli'  to  the  care  ami 
thought  evidenced  in  the  selection  and  hanging 
of  the  prints. 

An  analytical  review  is  too  often  a glorified 
synopsis  of  the  catalog — a sweet-.scented  resume 
of  tho.se  present,  witli  a metaphorical  jiat  on  the 
back  for  one  and  all,  down  to  the  janitor.  But 
.space  forbids  and  inclination  vetoes  this  time- 
lionored  custom  of  damning  with  faint  ])raise, 
and  so  only  those  jirints  which  reflect  distinct 
personaliti'  and  artistic  liandling  have  been 
selected  for  comment. 


As  was  to  be  exj)ected,  the  Pacific  Ckjast  was 
well  represented,  particularly-  the  California 
contingent.  J'he  western  jjictorialist  is  a rest- 
less soul,  lie  i)hotogra])hs  just  as  strenuously 
as  he  floes  mo.st  other  things — at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  a minute.  He  is  a ijroliflc  creature  ami  his 
results  too  often  reflect  his  method  of  attack, 
for  they  are  frefpiently  haphazard  ami  commoti- 


])lace.  He  has  never  been  known  to  hibernate 
through  the  winter  in  darkroom  or  studio  and  to 
emerge  in  the  s])ring  with  perhaps  three  or  four 
choice  jjrints.  There  is  too  much  ground  to  be 
covered  ami  life  is  too  short.  Where  are  the 
prints  of  yesteryear.^  He  knowetli  not  ami 
careth  less — that  is,  at  least,  with  one  notable 
excejdion — Mr.  W.  H.  Rabe. 

Mr.  Rabe's  work  is  never  hurricfl  and  his  jn'ints 
are  ex])ressive  of  careful  considera.titm  from  con- 
ce})tion  to  Cf)in])letion.  “Dancing  Trees”  and 
“The  Promenade"  are  excellent  exam])les  f>f  his 
work,  and  the  latter  is  ])articularly  interesting 
as  tlie  negative  was  made  almut  twenty-five 
years  ago,  and  did  not  make  its  debut  as  a full- 
fledged  exhibition  ju-int  until  last  y-ear.  Hf)w 
many  of  us  could  comb  our  old  negative-])iles 
to  sucli  good  j)urpose?  The  test  of  time  is  truly 
an  acid  one  and  here  is  a picture  of  a past  \ intage, 
,vet  one  modern  in  vision,  strong  in  values  and 
comi)osition,  and  thoroughly-  sound  in  conceiftion 
as  judged  by  modern  standards  of  placement  and 
pattern. 

John  Paul  Edwards  and  his  friemi  and  co- 
worker E.  M.  Pratt  show  some  \-ery  deliglilful 
])rints  in  their  characteristic  style.  J'he  many 
who  ha\-e  seen  Mr.  Edwards'  “Strollers"  must 
agree  t(j  its  charm.  No  chance,  lucky-  shot  this; 
but  the  result  (jf  unerring  judgment  in  gras|)iug 
anil  subordinating  elusive  oi>])ortuuity-.  Mr. 
Pratt's  “Spreckels'  Sugar  Refinery-”  is  a tine 
thing — much  bigger  than  its  title  would  indicate. 
■Ml  of  the  power  and  thrill  of  industry  are  there; 
but  Mr.  Pratt  robs  his  subjeet  of  all  its  jaielry 
by  a literal  ami  commoniilace  title. 

“Ho!  Cliarou,  " by-  Dr.  Perey  Ney-niaun,  is  a. 
dramatic  outdoor  unde  study,  well  titled  and  well 
rendered.  It  is  by  far  the  strongest  work  Dr. 
Nf'ymann  has  yet  otfereil. 

Otto  Sehulte  is  a spasmodic  worker;  but  there 
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hilve  only  few  Salons  in  recent  years  tliat 

have  not  had  at  least  one  strong  print  fnan  him. 
His  "Ify  the  Lake — Foggy  Morning"  is  a fine 
l)it  of  design  which  eonid  easily  have  heen 
marred  by  inexpert  handling.  It  is  a difiienlt 
subject  and  a new  i)resenlation  of  the  Calihjrnia 
Euealyptus. 

Laura  Adams  Armer  is  another  well-known 
Californian  whose  work  is  distinctly  individual. 
Her  "Islanders”  has  had  a long  and  honored 
exhibition  career,  but,  like  all  really  good  works, 
time  has  eidiaiKX'd  rather  than  detracted  from  its 
< harni.  It  is  a wonderfnlly  fine  bit  of  innral 
decoration  which  disidays  even  more  than  ordi- 
nary traces  of  hand-work;  bid  in  tliis  case  the 
end  more  than  justifies  the  means. 

The  Camera  I’ietoriali.sts  of  Los  .Vngeles, 
under  whose  direction  the  Salon  has  been  held, 
have  furnished  a strong  collection  of  jirints  that 
are  di.stinctive  in  view])oint  and  rank  with  the 
best  in  the  show, 

d'he  older  and  more  ex|)erienced  members 
have  snbmitteil  examples  of  their  best  work,  all 


of  wliich  are  worthy  of  comment,  but  the  ef- 
forts of  four  new  members,  Messrs,  C.  J,  Marvin, 
Geo.  Hrookwell,  R.  W.  Brown  and  P'ord  Sterling, 
are  entitled  to  first  consideration  on  account  of 
the  promi.se  they  hold  for  bigger  and  better  work 
in  the  future. 

Of  this  group,  a high-key  "portrait  of  Mae 
Murray,"  by  Ford  Sterling,  and  Air.  Alarvin’s 
"Idle  Aloments"  are  the  most  impressive.  The 
latter  is  a very  fine  fignre-stndy  and  should 
1 )laze  a new  pictorial  trail  for  its  author. 

Fred  Archer,  E,  C.  Kenton  and  W,  A,  Hudson, 
of  the  Camera  I’ietorialists,  are  now  in  the 
“Service,”  but  have  nevertheless  managed  to 
enter  some  fine  ])rints. 

When  ])rints  from  Japan  are  mentioned,  one 
automatically  looks  iij)  C.  P,  Crowther  in  the 
catalog.  It  has  remained  for  an  Englislunan 
to  ])ut  Nijipon  on  the  pictorial  map.  He  has 
sent  a series  of  priids  which  pulse  with  the 
mystery  of  the  Orient — portrayals  of  famous 
Japanese  actors  in  classic  roles.  His  “Alat- 
sumoto  Koshiro.”  as  the  Robin  Hood  of  Japan, 
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is  one  <jf  the  most  striking  ])iints  in  tlie  show, 
technieally  a fine  piece  of  work  and  delicately 
sul)tle  in  treatment.  His  prints  are  larger  than 
any  of  his  that  I have  ]>revionsly  seen  and  the 
increa.sed  size  has  added  greatly  to  their  ])ictorial 
strength. 

Kanesi  Kawakann  ami  Ilideo  Yoshida  have 
each  sent  gimi-prints  from  the  land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  and  they  are  fine  hits  of  teehidcal 
work.  The  latter's  “I’ortrait"  just  misses 
being  a little  gem.  Its  author  seems  to  have  been 
a bit  too  conscious  of  an  occidental  audience  in 
his  treatment  of  a charming  oriental  subject. 

Of  the  Canadian  prints.  “I  nrepentant,  " b\- 
W.  H.  .Vilen  of  iVlontreal,  is  easily  the  most 
striking.  It  is  a tlelightful  child-study.  In 
delicious  contrast  to  the  sullen  little  features  is 
the  streaming  sunlight  which  bids  fair  t<j  clear 
away  the  clouds  of  childish  tragedy. 

-Vnioiig  the  prints  from  Crauit  Rritaiu.  “ I’he 
Liner's  Esc(;rt,"  by  Kngr.  Comdr.  E.  J.  Mowlam, 
has  a dramatic  ap])eal  which  would  make  fur 
its  i)oi)ularity  the  world  over,  (lermany  excc])tcd. 
It  is  the  ha])i)y  combination  of  suggestion  and 
grim  reality.  'I'lie  angry  seas  in  the  foreground 
and  the  H>ing  s|)ray  streandng  from  the  decks  of 
the  destroyer  which  is  con\-oyiug  the  giant  liner 
in  the  background.  portra.\'  most  gra])hically 
and  thrillingl\'  Britain's  mastery  of  the  seas. 


d'his  Salon  is  imusnally  rich  in  carbons,  a 
|)rocess  virtually  unknown  to  western  workers, 
yet  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  delicate  mediums 
within  reach  of  the  ])ietorialist. 

d'he  meiidiers  of  the  Buffalo  Camera  Clul), 
the  Chicago  Camera  Club  and  the  Thoto- 
Eellows  of  Chicago  have  contributed  carbou- 
]jriuts  which  have'  done  mnch  to  raise  the 
Salon  above  the  level  of  the  ordinary,  d'he.se 
])riiits,  togi'ther  with  se\’eral  very  tine  bromoils 
by  other  Ea.stern  workers,  are  even  as  an  oasis 
in  an  otherwise  des(  rt  of  bromide  and  chloride. 

\V.  II.  Borterfield  is  i)robably  the  strongest 
indi\idnal  e.\hil)itor  of  carbons;  but  he  is  hard 
put  to  maintain  his  claim  to  first  honors.  His 
]>rints  have  a.  bigness  of  conce]>tion  and  a breadth 
of  treatment  that  raise  them  to  a i)iclorial  |)lane 
of  their  own.  His  “Storni-M  in<l  " has  all  the 
(|ualities  of  a.  painting  without  sacriticiiig  an\'  of 
its  dignity  as  a ])hotograph,  and  is  one  of  the 
tiiiest  things  in  the  show. 

Isdward  IVbd’hail  has  sent  his  "Bower  of  Nia- 
gara" which  is  loo  well  known  among  ])icliirc- 
lo\ers  to  need  further  comnieut.  But  one  may 
pause  to  saA'  that,  its  pi-esenc(‘  adds  strength 
and  a sense  of  l)iguess  to  that  ])orlion  of  the  wall 
on  which  it  is  hung. 

David  Itoimar,  Claude  L.  Moon- and  Chas.  L. 
I'eek  h a \’c  collect i\’ely  show  n us  the  romance  a nd 
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mystery  of  Buffalo  Harhor.  Their  three  prints, 
“A  Glimpse  iii  Buffalo  River,"  “The  Harhor 
Below”  ami  “Buffalo  Harbor — Evening,"  are 
colossal.  They  have  i)icturecl  the  sj)irit  of 
America — the  vital  force  of  the  nation. 

C.  W.  Christiansen’s  "Study  in  Bond-Lilies” 
is  a master-bit  of  massed  jiattern.  A less  com- 
petent draughtsman  could  so  easily  have  de- 
stroyed the  delicate  balance  which  governs  the 
\arious  masses  in  the  composition. 

Among  the  exhibitors  of  bromoils,  two  names 
stand  pre-eminent — Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee  and 
George  Alexander. 

Dr.  Chaffee’s  “St.  Michel”  could  easily  be  a 
page  from  IMaxfield  Parrish’s  sketch-book,  and 
his  “ Douarninez-Einisterre”  is  a wonderful 
study  in  comparative  values.  These  and  four 
other  excellent  bromoils  are  at  once  the  wonder 
and  despair  of  all  adventurous  spirits  who  have 
wrestled  with  this  elusive  ])roccss. 

George  Alexander  also  ])resents  two  bromoils 
whose  jrresence  is  apt  to  be  most  stimulating  to 
the  sale  of  stag’s-foot  brushes  and  lithogra])hic 
ink.  His  “Bird-Study"  is  beautifully  com])osed 
and  his  “Lotus"  has  all  the  (pialit\’  and  texture 
of  a fine  crayon.  Both  show  a masterly  handling 
of  subdued  values. 

From  Baltimore  have  come  several  ])rints  in  a 
little-used  medium — Gum  Bromide.  They  are 
the  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Frittita.  and  one  es- 
pecially, “I’n  Poeme,"  is  quite  remarkable  for 
its  richness  in  the  halftones  and  lower  tones. 
These  prints  are  (piite  small,  almost  miniatures, 
but  have  a remarkable  carrying-])ower. 

Among  the  gum-prints,  the  work  of  Dr.  Rujiert 
bovejoy,  Francis  O.  Libby,  ’Win.  Gordon  Shields 
and  AV.  A.  Hudson  is  easily  suiireme.  As  a 
medium  of  suggestion.  Dr.  Lovejoy’s  “Long 
Trail"  is,  ])crhaps,  the  most  consistent;  but 
Mr.  Sliiekls’  "Hour  of  Twilight"  is  one  of  the 
finest  bits  of  technical  gum-work  in  the  show 
and  has  a strong  jiictorial  a])peal,  as  has  also 
Mr.  Libby’s  “AA'ardens  of  the  Sky." 

Leonard  AA'est]>halen  has  contributisl  the  best 
nude  in  the  Salon,  which  is  singularly  free  of 
subjects  of  this  cliaraeter.  It  is  a miniature 
■Tleuner"  in  feeling  and  treatment,  and  this 
impression  is  still  further  enhanced  l).v  its  tone. 

Holmes  I.  Mettec  has  jiroduced  in  “d'hc 
Slacker"  a i>icture  whicli  dominates  many  sur- 
njunding  prints  several  times  its  size.  Jts  force 
is  conqielling.  Here  we  have  a jn'ojier  connec- 
tion lietweeu  title  and  subject,  but  it  is  a subtle 
and  not  too  obvious  one.  It  is  a fine  print,  well 
titled,  and  excellent  in  its  jdacement  and  render- 
ing of  masses.  A larger  print  would  add  to  its 
weight,  but  it  is  un(|uestioiiably  fine  as  it  is. 

It  has  remained  for  John  Stoeksdale  to  ])ro- 


duce  one  of  the  most  charming  and  unconven- 
tional ])ortraits  in  the  Salon.  He  has  a refresh- 
ing viewjjoint  and  the  simjdicity  of  pose  and 
severity  of  line  have  maile  it  conspicuous. 

Forman  Hanna  lives  in  a country  which  is 
barren  of  pictorial  subjects  as  measuretl  liy  the 
usual  routine.  His  earlier  subjects  were  notably 
cloud  and  desert  landscapes:  but  his  later  work 
opens  up  an  inexhaustible  field  which  he  may 
claim  as  his  own.  The  life  of  the  Arizona 
Indians,  the  dwellers  on  the  mesa,  offers  un- 
limited ])ossibilities,  and  Air.  Hanna’s  “Hopi 
AA'oman"  wonld  indicate  that  he  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  this  fact. 

Albert  F.  Snyder’s  “ Aj>proaching  Storm”  will 
withstand  the  most  searching  analysis.  Its  com- 
position alone  is  notewt>rthy.  His  ])lacement  of 
small  and  scattered  masses  is  faultless,  each  in 
its  place  and  each  carrying  its  jjroper  weight. 
Pictorially.  it  is  a tine  thing  and  presents  a strong- 
bid  for  recognition  on  that  score. 

AA’m.  H.  Zerl)e  is  always  attracted  by  Ihg  things, 
and  in  liis  "Through  the  Gate  of  St.  Paul’s”  he 
has  caught  the  heart-throl)  of  a great  city.  It  is 
admirably  balanced,  and  the  hurrying  throng  and 
the  vista  beyond,  seen  through  the  low-toned 
foreground,  lift  it  from  an  architectural  study  into 
a glimpse  of  life  itself. 

d’he  most  delightful  clnld-study  shown  is  by 
G.  Buell  and  Hebe  Hollister,  and  is  called  the 
“A’enetian  AA’ater-Jar.”  It  is  a subject  for  Alax- 
field  Parrish  or  Jessie  AA’ilcox  Smith.  AAhat  a 
wealth  (jf  romance  and  adventure  might  be  hidden 
in  that  jar,  and  what  a sweet  bit  of  drawing  in  the 
quaint  little  figure! 

During  the  ]>ast  few  years,  an  enterprising  and 
original  grou|)  t>f  pictorialists  has  develo])ed  in 
and  about  Portland,  Oregon,  and  some  very  good 
])rints  have  come  from  the  northwest.  Henr\- 
Berger,  Jr.’s  “The  Cit\”  is  a very  ])leasing  car- 
bon and  has  an  etchiuglike  (|uality  whieli  helps 
to  break  u])  and  subdue  the  heavy  mas.ses  of  its 
composition. 

'I’he  Caiuem  Club  of  Salt  Lake  City  is  atso 
developing  sonu'  keen  workers.  I understaml 
that  'I'lios.  ().  Slieckell  has  been  making  exhibi- 
tion ])rinfs  for  only  a.  few  months  and.  if  so,  lie 
is  to  be  eongratulateil  on  his  “Fro.st\-  Morn  " 
whieli  has  all  the  force  and  strength  of  a man  who 
knows  -^vliiflier  he  is  bound.  It  is  a ha])|)y  union 
of  strength  ami  delicacy.  Air.  Slieckell,  how- 
ever, should  cultivate  the  art  of  ])ro])erly  dis])la>  - 
iug  his  wares,  for  the  excellent  judgment  dis- 
])layed  in  making  the  ju-int  was  sadly  lacking 
when  it  came  to  the  mounting. 

L.  .A.  Olsen  shows  one  of  the  Ix-st  winter- 
scenes  ill  the  exhibition  in  his  “AA’eeds  and 
Fence."  It  is  a clever  bit  of  composition  and 


could  so  easily  have  been  reduced  to  the  level 
of  the  comiuoiiplace  by  a change  of  viewpoint  or 
by  different  trimming. 

The  review  of  the  show,  as  a whole,  leaves  a 
decidedly  jjleasing  impression.  To  be  sure,  there 
are  prints  which  are  lacking  in  interest,  but  which 
deserved  consideration  on  points  alone.  An 
e.xhibition  that  was  one-hundred  ])er  cent  sujier- 
pictorial  would  be  titanic,  if  not  cataclysmic. 
But  one  may  safely  say  that  here  is  concrete 
evidence  that  pictorial  i)hotograpliy  is  steadily 
and  surely  strengtheniiig  its  claim  to  classifica- 
tion as  one  of  the  fine  arts. 

California  has  dcvelojjcd  independently  a group 


of  pictorialists  whose  work  has  won  recognition 
at  all  of  the  important  Salons,  in  this  country  and 
abroad,  and  their  growth  has  been  remarkable 
when  one  considers  their  isolation.  Exhibitions 
of  this  kind,  which  enable  one  small  corner  to  see 
and  study  what  the  rest  of  the  world  is  doing, 
will  surely  put  Pictorial  Photography  in  the 
west  on  a saner  and  sounder  basis,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  salon  of  the  Camera  Picto- 
rialists of  Eos  Angeles  will  become  a yearly  event 
and  will  receive  as  strong  support  in  the  future 
as  has  l>een  accorfled  it  this  year. 

Note:  Forman  Hanna’s  “Hopi  Woman"  will 
apj)ear  in  March  Piioto-Eka. — (Editor.) 


The  Quest  for  Color 

Fifth  of  the  “Professor  Pyro”  Talks 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


EFORE  we  jirocecd  with  the 
history  of  the  furtlier  evolution  of 
jihotography,”  said  Professor  Pyro, 
“let  me  summarize  briefly  the 
ground  that  has  already  been 
covered.  Primitive  man,  we  have  found  to  be 
ever  curious  and  always  eager  to  obtain  from  old 
Mother  Nature  some  of  her  treasured  secrets. 
By  noting  the  shallows  and  images  cast  by  the 
sun's  rays,  he  endeavored  immediately  to  find 
some  way  to  jn-oduce  these  images  at  will. 
From  this  ((uest,  by  various  stages  and  through 
many  evolutions  and  inpnovements,  siirang 
the  Camera  Obscura,  in  which  exterior  scenes 
were  produced  in  a darkened  chamber  by  means 
of  a lens-covered  hole  jiicrced  through  one  of  the 
walls,  d'his  innovation  was  followed  liy  the 
discovery  of  the  jirojK'rties  of  nitrate  of  silver; 
then  came  the  makiiig  of  photographic  impres- 
sions on  paper  coated  with  this  suEstance,  and, 
in  due  time,  a method  was  found  to  make  these 
images  jicrmanent.  Soon,  the  camera  itself 
arrived  and,  in  r(iiick  succe.ssion  when  the  story 
is  thus  recounted,  followed  the  daguerreotyiie, 
the  collodion-plati',  the  gelatine  dry-plate,  and, 
finally,  the  daylight-loading  film-cartridge  of 
to-day. 

“But  modern  man,  in  common  with  his  primi- 
tive brother,  still  retains  his  ancient  heritage — 
an  iii.sa.tiable  curiosity,  a.  sub-couscioiis  cra\  ing 
to  sec  'what's  around  the  cornei’,'  and  a decjily 
rooted  habit,  of  asking  'why'  instead  of  taking 
a fact  for  granted,  d'his  instinct,  if  I may  so 
call  it,  may  serve  as  an  explanation  for  the 


motive  which  prompted  man — after  mono- 
chrome photography  had  been  brought  to  a 
stage'  where  a jiicture  could  be  made  in  a four- 
thousandth  part  of  one  second,  and  the  photog- 
raphy of  traveling-bullets  and  other  projectiles 
was  a matter  of  everyday  occurrence — to  ‘look 
on  all  the  works  that  his  hands  had  wrought, 
and  on  the  labor  that  he  had  laliored  to  do, 
and  to  find  all  was  vanity  and  a striving  after 
wind  and  there  was  no  profit  under  the  sun’ — 
unless,  for.sooth,  he  coidd  discover  some  way  to 
reiiroduce  Nature  iii  all  of  her  wondrous  beauty 
and  range  of  color. 

‘'The  first  steji  in  this  direction  came  when 
Professor  Clark-Maxwell — head  of  the  first 
class  in  ex])erimental  jiliysics  at  Cambridge — 
found  that  it  was  po.ssible  to  imitate  any  color 
[lerceived  by  the  eye  by  mixing  three  primary 
colors — orange-red,  green,  and  blue-violet.  Be- 
fore showing  why  this  was  .so,  let  me  take  a 
moment  to  give  you  a brief  idea  of  what  color 
is  and  how  color  is  seen  by  the  human  eye. 

"Color  is  due  to  the  supiiression  or  absorption 
of  some  of  the  constituent  rays  of  white  light, 
d'hat  sounds  a little  ])edantic.  I'll  admit,  so  I 
will  try  to  simplify  the  explanation.  -V  jiiece  of 
red  ribbon,  for  instance,  aiijiears  ri'd  oidy  bccau.se 
it  has  supiiressed  or  ab.sorbed  those  colors  to 
which  red  is  comjilemeutary  and  the  remaining 
color  gives  you  the  impression  of  red.  Even  that 
isn't  very  simjile;  but  you'll  .see  my  meaning 
clearer  as  we  proceed.  White  and  black,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  are  not  i)ro])crly  colors.  AVhite 
is  the  sum  of  all-light- rays,  and,  like  a beam  of 
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siiiilif>lit,  is  seen  as  white.  Black,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  is  tlie  suppression  of  all  li>>ht  and  there- 
fore of  all  color — for  without  light  there  can  he 
no  color. 

“When  Clark-Ma.\well  found  that,  by  combin- 
ing an<l  super])osing  the  orange-red,  green  and 
blue-violet  colors  of  a scene  lie  could  obtain  the 
eoini)onnd  colors  of  nature,  he  did  merely  what 
the  human  eye  does  in  taking  in  the  color  of  an 
object,  d'he  tints  and  shadings  you  .see  when 
gazing  at  a beautiful  landscape,  are  formed  for 
>’ou  becan.se  your  eyes  single  out  tlie  red,  green, 
and  bine  rays  in  the  scene  and  then  reconstruct 
these  rays  iido  the  \arious  intermediate  colors. 
Xature,  the  greatest  ])hotogra])her  in  the  world, 
has  giien  I’onr  eyes  a siiecial  mechanism  with 
which  to  ilo  this  comjionnding.  However,  in 
])hotograj)hy,  the  same  jirocess  requires  three 
])lates — one  to  reconl  the  ■greenness'  of  a scene. 


a second,  the  'redness,'  and  a third,  the  ‘blue- 
violetness.’  These  jilates  are  obtained  liy  mak- 
ing three  e.xiiosnres  through  three  separate  light- 
filters.  The  first  filter  lets  jiass  only  the  red 
rays  in  a .scemu  the  second  jirodnces  a negative 
showing  only  the  green  rays;  and  the  third 
yields  a negative  showing  only  the  bine-violet 
rays  in  the  object  ])hotographed.  In  making 
])ositives  from  the.se  jilates,  the  one  made  from 
the  red  negative  shows  density  according  to  the 
amount  of  red  in  the  original  scene;  the  green 
and  the  blue-violet  jio.sitives  show  density  ae- 
eording  to  the  amount  of  these  colors  in  the  ob- 
ject iihotograiihed.  When  the  red  positive  is 
placed  in  a lantern  and  projected  through  a 
lens — the  same  color  as  the  filter  through  which 
it  was  made — it  shows  all  the  red  there  was  in 
the  original  subject,  d'he  .same  thing  haiipens 
when  you  show  the  green  jiositive  through  a 
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green  lens,  and  the  Iilue-violet  positive  throiigli 
a l)lue-violet  lens. 

“Now,  if  the  findings  of  Clark-iVIaxwell  were 
accurate,  and  the  true  colors  of  Nature  may  he 
produced  by  superjiosing  red,  green  and  blue,  it 
naturally  follovs  that  if  the  three  jiositives  I 
have  just  mentioned  were  projecteil  through  their 
respective  color-lenses,  and  tlie  three  images 
thus  formed  were  made  to  register  on  a screen, 
the  resultant  comjiosite  image  would  be  in  the 
natural  colors  of  the  scene  ])hotogra])hed,  A 
simple  method  to  form  this  composite  fnll- 
color'  image  was  inventi'd  in  1888  by  F.  K.  Ives. 
It  consists  of  a box  so  constructed  that  it  liolds 
the  three  iiositives  and  an  arrangement  of  trans- 
jjarent  glass-mirrors  which  show  the  jilates 
superposed,  thus  giving  the  colors  of  the  orig- 
inal. Many  variations  of  this  jirocess  were  soon 
placed  upon  the  market — however,  all  having 


the  same  basic  idea — three  negati\es  made 
through  ray-filters,  the  jiositives  of  whieh 
were  afterwards  jirojected  through  colored  lenses 
and  super|)osed. 

“There  was  no  radical  change  in  the  method 
used  to  obtain  jiictures  in  actual  colors,  until 
iVIessrs.  Lumiere,  of  Iwons,  brought  out  their 
now  famous  .Vutoehrome  plates,  in  1907.  ’\^'itll 
these  ])lates,  objects  could  be  ])liotographed  in 
the  actual  colors  of  nature  by  one  exjiosure  and 
through  l)ut  one  ra\’-filter.  In  addition  to  these 
advaidages,  the  negative  itself  was  turned  into 
a ])ositive  during  the  course  of  develo|)meid.  and 
this  [)ositive,  when  view(>d  by  transmitted  light, 
showed  all  the  colors  of  the  original  .scene. 
Autochrome  ])lates  eliminatc(l,  at  one  strokt*.  tlie 
triple  exposure  necessary  under  the  old  method 
of  making  the  ])icturei  the  making  of  jiositives 
from  the  negativ('s  thus  obtaimsl.  and  the  pro- 
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jcctiiig  and  superposing  of  tliese  jwsitives  in  a 
specially  constructed  lantern  or  viewing-box. 

“Briefly,  A utochrome-plates  differ  from  ordi- 
nary black-auil-wlute  j)lates  in  that,  between 
the  regular  i)hotographic  emulsion  and  the  glass, 
there  is  placed  a thin  layer  of  starch-grains,  each 
grain  being  ai)proximately  one  seventeenth- 
hundredth  ])art  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  These 
stareh-grains  are  dyed  orange-red,  green  ami 
violet,  and  are  dusted  on  the  plate  after  it  has 
been  coated  with  a sticky  substance.  The  s])aees 
that  the  starch-grains  do  not  fill  are  covered  l>y 
dusting  the  ])late  with  fine  lain])black,  which  ad- 
heres to  the  uncovered  or  still  sticky  jiarts. 
These  vari-colorcd  stareh-grains  arc  mixed  in 
such  j)ro])ortioii  that  the  layer  aj)i)ears  colorless 
when  examined  by  transmitted  light.  The 
regular  sensitized  coating  of  the  plate  is  extremely 
thin  and  is  made  of  a special,  fine-grained  pan- 
chromatic emulsion,  ff'he  plate  is  jdaced  into 
the  camera  with  the  glass-side  toward  the  lens. 
When  the  exposure  is  made,  the  light  must  pass 
through  the  colored  starch-grains  before  reaching 
the  sensitive  coating.  Each  of  these  grains  acts 
individually  as  a minute  color-screen  and  ab- 
sorbs every  color  in  the  scene  l)ut  its  own.  When 
the  i)late  is  (leveloj)ed,  a l)lack  spot  is  found  under 
each  grain.  This  s])ot  is  reducefl  silver  of  a dens- 
ity pro])ortionate  to  the  amount  of  color  re- 
ceived and  transnntted  l)y  the  particular  starch- 
grain  under  which  it  lies.  If  the  plate  were  now 
fixed,  the  picture,  when  examined  by  transmitted 
light,  would  show  oidy  those  colors  complement- 
ary to  those  ill  the  original,  because  the  true 
colors  would  be  hidden  by  the  black  sjiots  be- 
neath each  grain.  However,  instead  of  fixing 
the  ])late,  the  image  is  reversed.  Tlie  opafpie 
spots  under  each  starch-grain  now  become 
translucent  and  transmit  colored  light  identical 
in  hue  to  the  light  transmitted  bj'  the  grain  when 
the  ])late  was  first  exjiosed  in  the  camera. 


“I  would  like  to  mention,  before  I conclude 
this  talk,  that  although  the  first  photographic 
process  which  gave  pictures  in  the  full  colors  of 
nature  was  perfected  in  1888,  this  was  by  no 
means  the  iiutial  attempt  that  had  been  made  in 
America  toward  reaching  this  goal.  In  1851,  a 
clergyman  named  Hill,  who  lived  in  New  York, 
startled  the  world  by  announcing  that  he  had 
discovered  a method  of  photographing  in  natural 
colors.  Almost  every  newspaper  and  magazine 
in  the  country  gave  Hill  coliunu  after  column 
of  free  publicity  because  of  his  statement  that, 
desjute  his  being  a poor  man  with  a large  family, 
he  had  refused  offers  of  all  kinds  for  his  invention 
becau.se  lie  was  determined  that  it  should  not  be 
u.sed  as  a monopoly  by  any  one.  A clipping  I 
have  here,  taken  from  a ]ja])er  jiublished  late 
in  1851,  says:  'Mr.  Hill  is  pursuing  a course 
which  must  sooner  or  later  gain  him  the  con- 
fidence of  his  fellow-artists.  It  is  Air.  Hill’s 
intention  to  take  out  a ])atent  covering  his  in- 
vention, ^et  he  will  act  liberally  toward  his  fellow- 
artists.' 

“Hill  finally  announced  that,  after  much 
persuasion,  he  had  been  fully  convinced  that 
his  duty  to  humanity  demanded  his  publishing 
a book  in  which  would  be  described  his  process. 
In  accordance  with  this  resolve.  Hill  printed  a 
small  leaflet  in  which  was  given  the  contents  of 
the  forthcoming  volume.  The  price  of  the 
book  was  to  be  five  dollars — first  come,  first 
served — with  no  fa\  or  shown  to  those  of  low  or 
liigh  degree.  After  collecting  $15,000  in  cold 
cash.  Hill  finally  issued  a cheai)ly  ])rinted  book 
on  the  daguerreotyiie-process.  Thus  he  proved 
that,  although  he  miglit  have  been  a poor  man, 
he  was  liy  no  means  a stupid  one;  and  that,  al- 
though he  might  not  have  di.scovered  a way  to 
make  photographs  in  color,  no  one  could  deny 
that  he  had  found  an  effective  method  to  make 
fifteen  thousand  dollars.” 
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A Home-Made  Flashbag 

C.  A.  PIERCE 


T should  be  stated,  in  tlie  first  place, 
tliat  tills  article  is  not  written  to 
advise  niakini;  a dashbag  if  one  can 
afford  to  buy  one,  except  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  tlie  jileasure  of 
doing  the  work  will  jiay  for  the  time  used;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  a photographer  who  makes 
pictures  for  money,  cannot  afford  to  take  the 
time  to  make  a flashbag — not  if  he  has  enough 
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jiut  so  much  money  into  an  article  that  would 
be  used  but  little,  and  then  only  for  jileasnre. 
So  the  decision  to  make  a flashbag;  and  after 
considerable  time  expended  in  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts, a satisfactory  one  was  made  witliont 
spending  mnch  money.  It  did  take  some  time 
to  obtain  a flashbag  that  was  dependable,  how- 
ever, and  a description  of  tlie  final  ilesigii  is 
given  to  enable  some  other  amateur  photogra- 


work  to  justify  calling  ]diotogra])liy  his  business. 
Rut  it  is  often  the  case  that  one  makes  iiictures 
for  pleasure  alone  and  cannot  afford  tlie  money 
to  obtain  all  the  photographic  ajiparatus  desired; 
then  one's  recourse  is  home-made  aiijiaratus. 
My  original  intention  was  to  buy  a.  flaslibag, 
and  there  was  no  trouble  to  fiml  a number  of 
good  ones  on  tlie  market;  but  when  it  came  to 
the  jirice,  I found  that  I conld  not  afford  one. 
Not  that  the  flashbags  were  not  wortli  tlie  jirices 
asked;  it  was  merely  that  it  was  not  expedient  to 


pher  to  make  a dependable  llashbag  at  small  cost 
without  experimenting  as  mueh  as  I did. 

d'he  llashbag  in  its  final  form  is  buill  u])  witli 
an  Imp  Flashlite  and  a ninslin  bag.  d'lie  Inij) 
Flashlite  consists  of  a iiowder-jian  and  a mech- 
anism which  oiierates  tlie  shutter  of  tlie  lens  and 
fires  a caji  to  ignite  the  flaslipowder.  'I’lie  bag 
is  fire-proofed  in  a solution,  the  formula  for  wliich 
is  giviMi  in  Number  l.'tt,  Photo-M iniahtrc,  p.  !H . 
The  text  reads  as  follows:  "Water.  I gallon; 
ammonium  phosphate,  1(1  ounces;  borax,  ‘•2 
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ounces,  "i'lie  hags  sliould  he  s(jaked  in  this  for 
lialf  ail  hour,  then  wrung  out  and  liung  up  to 
dry.  Repeat  tlie  soaking  every  month  or  two.” 
d'lie  only  reason  that  this  article  does  not  end 
right  licre  is  tlic  same  reason  tliat  flour,  sugar, 
eggs,  etc.,  do  not  make  a cake. 

Fig.  1 sliows  tlie  Hashhag  in  its  final  form,  the 
hag  being  removed  to  show  how  tlie  jiarts  are 
assenihled.  Fig.  ‘•2  shows  the  apparatus  with  the 
hag  in  position  for  firing  a charge.  Fig.  d shows 
the  reconstructed  mechanism  for  ojierating  the 
shutter.  The  hase  in  Fig.  1 is  a small  hoaril 
with  four  ruhher  feet.  The  veidical  rod  is  a 
])iece  of  curtain-j)ole  ‘6}/>  feet  long;  it  is  fastened 
with  a screw’  to  the  hase.  d'lic  Imp  Flashlite 
is  fastened  to  the  rod  with  a screw  through  the 
jiau,  anil  the  low’cr  end  is  clam])ed  to  a short 


stick,  which  is  fastened  to  the  rod  with  two 
screws.  Extending  up  from  hack  of  the  imn  of 
the  Flashlite  is  a jiiece  of  hright  tin,  about 
!)  X 5 inches  in  size,  w hich  acts  as  a reflector  and 
jirotects  the  larger  paper  reflector,  which  ex- 
tends upward  from  hack  of  the  tin  reflector— 
the  tin  reflector  was  left  covered  with  smoke 
from  a preceding  Hash  to  avoid  reflections,  when 
Iihotographed.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical  rod 
are  two  sticks,  each  two  feet  long,  which  are 
fastened  in  jiosition  with  a screw’.  These  sticks 
can  he  set  at  right  angles  to  sujiport  the  hag,  or 
can  lie  pushed  together  when  the  Hashhag  is  to 
he  stored.  The  muslin  hag  is  3G  inches  long  and 
18  inches  square.  Several  small  rings  arc  sewed 
to  the  hag  near  the  ojicn  end  to  hold  a strmg 
with  which  the  mouth  of  the  bag  can  he  partly 
closed  when  the  jiowder  is  readj’  to  he  fired,  or 
completely  closed  directly  after  the  powder  has 
been  fired.  The  Fla.shlite  is  operated  by  pull- 
ing a string  attached  to  the  trigger  on  it. 

While  many  pictures  can  he  taken  by  operat- 
ing the  shutter  of  the  camera  W’ith  one  hand  and 
operating  the  fiashliag  w’ith  the  other,  it  is  some- 
times necessary  and  always  desirable,  to  have 
the  shutter  operated  by  the  Hashhag.  Provision 
is  made  on  tlie  Flashlite  for  operating  shutters 
which  have  either  wire-releases  or  hulh-releases; 
hut  unfortunately,  long  w ire-releases  cost  consid- 
<‘iahle,  and  the  small  air-jnimp  will  not  operate 
a Regno  shutter  for  a .5  x 7 rapid  rectilinear  lens 
if  there  are  several  feet  of  ruhher  tubing  between 
the  pum[)  and  the  shutter.  Since  it  is  seldom 
desirable  to  place  the  camera  close  to  the  Hash- 
hag,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  some  other  mechan- 
ism to  release  the  shutter  automatically  by  means 
of  the  Flashlite,  whenever  any  hut  the  smaller 
shutters  are  to  he  used. 

'J'he  small  air-puni])  W’as  changed,  in  such 
maimer  as  will  he  described,  so  that  Regno  shut- 
ters for  .5x7  and  8x10  rajhd  rectilinear  lenses 
can  he  operated  by  means  of  a bulb  W'hen  there 
are  20  feet  of  ruhher  tubing  between  the  Hash- 
bag  and  the  shutter.  In  fact,  the  device  will 
jirohahly  ojierate  these  shutters  with  more  than 
20  feet  of  tubing;  hut  10  and  20  feet  are  the 
lengths  that  have  been  used  regularly.  It  is 
desirable  to  keep  a constant  amount  of  tubing 
hetw'een  the  Hashhag  and  the  shutter  in  order 
to  he  certain  that,  after  once  adjusted,  the  shut- 
ter will  always  open  immediately  before,  and 
close  immediately  after,  the  Hash, 

To  change  the  Flashlite  so  that  it  will  oper- 
ate a hulh-shuttx'r  at  any  reasonable  distance, 
the  air-hole  in  the  small  air-i)um]>  was  drilled 
out  to  admit  a rod  j/g  inch  in  diameter.  Then  a 
hole  was  drilled  in  the  liottom  of  the  plunger  of 
the  air-j)ump,  and  a brass  rod  7 inches  long  and 
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inch  in  diameter  soldered  therein — 
compare  Fig.  3.  A screw-eye  was  placed 
in  the  stick  which  holds  the  lower  end  of 
the  Flashlite,  to  act  as  a gniile  for  the 
lower  end  of  the  brass  rod.  On  the  bot- 
tom of  this  rod  was  placed  a half-inch 
rubber  cork.  On  the  wooden  base  under- 
neath the  cork  was  i)laccd  the  lid  of  a 
small  round  wooden  box,  to  hold  the  rub- 
ber bulb  of  the  shutter.  After  the  Flash- 
lite is  set  for  a flash,  as  shown  in  Fig.  '•2, 
the  distance  between  the  cork  and  the  lid 
is  just  a little  less  than  the  diameter  of 
the  bulb,  .so  that  the  bulb  is  held  in  place 
in  the  box-lid  by  the  rubber  cork.  The 
distance  between  the  cork  and  the  liil, 
before  the  Flashlite  is  set,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  1,  is  just  about  equal  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bulb  when  it  is  s((ueezcd  so 
that  its  sides  touch.  To  make  ready  for 
a flash,  the  Hashlite  is  set,  thus  lifting  the 
plunger,  the  rubber  l)ull)  is  i)laced  iu  the 
lid  under  the  plunger,  a cap  is  ])laceil  iu 
the  pan  of  the  Flashlite  and  powder  is 
spread  over  the  cap.  Then  the  shutter 
is  .set.  When  the  flash  is  fired,  the  ])lunger 
compresses  the  Indb  and  o])cratcs  the  shut- 
ter. It  was  found  by  trial  that  a small  rubber 
bulb,  more  or  less  comi)lctcly  comj)res.scd  by  the 
I)lungcr.  was  more  satisfactory  than  a larger 
bulb  which  interfered  with  the  .satisfactory  firing 
of  the  flash. 

The  spring  of  the  Flashlite  was  found  to  be 
too  weak  for  satisfactorily  ojK-rating  the  tiring- 
meclianism  and  conqjressing  the  bulb  at  the  same 
time.  The  action  was  such  that  once  in  a while 
the  ca])  was  not  exjfloded.  or  the  bulb  was  not 
compres.scd  .sufficiently  to  o])crate  the  shutter. 
To  make  both  actions  certain,  a su])i>lenientary 
sjjring  was  made  of  spring-wire,  winding  it  around 
the  brass  rod.  This  s])ring  is  comj)resseil  when 
the  h’lashlitc  is  set,  acting  between  the  bottom  of 
the  air-])um])  and  a stop,  soldered  t(j  the  brass  rod, 
just  abo\e  the  rubber  cork — compare  Fig.  3. 
d'his  sjjring  assists  the  action  of  the  normal  s])ring 
in  the  Flashlite  and  makes  the  action  of  the  tir- 
ing-mechanism and  the  action  of  the  shutter 
certain  Any  size  of  bulb  with  any  reasonable 
length  of  rubl)er  tuf)ing  can  |)robably  be  used, 
if  a suitable  auxiliary’  spring  is  chosen.  The 
auxiliary  sj)riug  mnv  in  nse  on  the  Flashlite  is 
made  of  .sjjring-liras.s  wire,  which  is  a little  more 
than  0.02  inch  in  diameter.  'J  he  wire  can  be 
wound  uj)  tight  on  a rod  inch  in  diameter 
ajid  then  i)ulle(J  out  to  the  length  desired,  d'hc 
bulb  now  used  is  o^■al  in  sliajje.  and  a])proxi- 
mately  Ijzf  inches  iu  diameter  and  is  made  (jf 
red  rubber  which  has  j)roved  satisfactor\'. 
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'Flic  Regno  shutters  operate  satisfactorily  witli 
the  F'lashlitc  when  set  for  an  exposure  of  1 a 
second.  The  flashbag  has  lieeu  iiseil  only  iu  the 
evening,  and  there  has  been  no  need  to  use  a 
higher  .shutter-s])e(‘d  even  when  photographing 
a small,  active  child.  Such  pictures  are  made 
\’ery  satisfactorily  with  Victor  nonual  grade  flash- 
powder.  An  easy  way  to  determine  whether  the 
shutter  synch roiiizi-s  correctly  with  the  flash,  is 
to  set  U])  the  camera  so  that  the  flash  can  be 
viewed  through  the  lens,  and  tlieu  operate  the 
flashbag  with  a 4’ery  small  charge  of  jxiwder. 
fl'he  muslin  bag  can  be  left  off  and  just  a knife- 
I)oiid  of  powder  \i.sed.  If  the  shutter  comes  o|)en 
so  that  the  flash  can  be  .seen  through  the  hais, 
the  shutter  is  working  all  right  for  eveniug-use, 
even  with  normal  illuminatioii  iu  the  room.  If 
one  wishes  to  nse  the  flashl)ag  as  an  auxiliary 
ilhmiinafion  to  su])])lemeut  daylight,  it  will  be 
suflieieut  to  .set  the  shutter  oii  a faster  speed, 
say  1/in  or  1 2.)  second,  and  then  find  out  if  the 
flash  can  be  seen  through  the  shutter  as  the  flash- 
bag  is  o])erated.  d'lie  time  of  oixaiing  the  shutter 
as  eoni])ared  with  the  time  of  firing  the  |)owder 
can  be  varied  somewhat,  by  varying  the  distance 
between  the  bottom  of  the  j)hmger  the  rubber 
cork  —and  the  box  lid,  thus  determiniug  whether 
the  shutter  shall  open  during  I he  (‘arlicr  or  the 
later  part  of  the  motion  of  the  |)lnng('r.  always 
provi<ling  enough  motion  of  the  |)hmger  to  enable 
tiu'  firing-mechanism  to  explode  I he  firing-cap. 
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Witli  the  longer  length  of  tnhing — ‘20  feet  — 
■some  <iifficnlty  was  experienced  at  first  to  get 
either  shutter  to  open  before  the  flash  was  firerl. 
The  rubber-tubing  expanded  and  absorbed,  for 
the  instant,  the  iinpidse  of  air  from  the  bulb,  so 
that  the  flash  was  fired  before  the  shutter  opened. 
This  difficulty  was  easily  overcome  by  slipj)ing  a 
rubber  band  over  the  finger-release  on  the  shutter, 
and  stretching  it  over  the  nij)ple  for  the  rubber- 
release — comj)are  Fig.  4.  A rubber  band  must 
be  chosen  of  such  strength  that  it  will  almost 
cause  the  finger-release  to  operate  the  shutter. 
The  air-j)hmger  in  the  shutter  will  o])erate  the 
shutter  much  more  easily  and  quickly  when 
assisted  by  the  rubber  band,  than  otherwise — 
the  action  is  not  unlike  that  of  a set  trigger  on  a 
ride,  except  that  I have  had  no  trouble  with  pre- 
mature operation  in  the  case  of  the  shutter.  To 
use  the  shutter  with  the  rubber  band,  merely 
|)lace  the  selected  rubber  band  in  position  and 
then  operate  the  shutter  just  as  if  the  band  did 
not  exist.  It  is  easy  to  select  a rul)ber  band  of 
such  strength  that,  while  the  speed  t>f  action  and 
case  of  operation  of  tlie  shutter  is  considerably 
increased,  there  is  no  danger  from  premature 
oj)cration,  even  when  the  shutter  is  jarred  roughly. 
Both  shutters  operate  satisfactorily  with  20  feet 
of  rubl)er  tubing  when  set  for  an  cxj)os)ire  of 
1/5  second  if  the  rubber  band  is  in  place. 

It  will  save  some  exasjjeration  and  some  ex- 
jH'iise  for  j)owder,  if  the  firing-mechanism  and 
the  shutter  are  tested  out  together  before  trying 
to  take  pictures.  Caps  cost  5 cents  i)er  box  of 
thirty,  and  the  Flashlite  and  shutter  can  be  oper- 
ated many  times  at  little  cost,  using  just  a f)it 
of  jiowder  only  when  one  wants  to  find  whether 
the  shutter  opens  at  the  correct  moment.  In 
fact,  if  one's  eyes  and  ears  synchronize  satisfac- 
torily, it  is  perfectly  easy  to  test  the  synchronism 
of  Hash  and  shutter  by  placing  a cap  in  the  firing- 
mechanism,  and  noting  whether  the  shutter  opens 
just  as  the  snap  of  the  cap  is  heard. 

The  i)ecuniary  cost  of  tliis  flashbag  is  not  great. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  an  exact  statement  of  its 
cost  becau.se  a number  of  [)arts  were  i)icked  up 
around  the  hou.se;  but  the  following  itemized 
accouid  gives  the  approximate  cost. 


bill)  1'la.shlite $1.75 

1 -foot  l>rass  rod .05 

Rul)l)cr  cork  and  feel .05 

Hnll) 25 

10  ft.  rubber  tubing .50 

Tin  (use  a tin  can) .00 

Paper  rellector 00 

:l'  2 ft-  curtain  pole .00 

I lb.  auuuouium  pliospliale .155 

borax 00 


Hence  the  cost  is  seen  to  be  less  than  $5.00. 
There  is  no  need  to  make  uj)  at  one  time  more 
tlian  a quart  of  the  fire-proofing  solution,  and  a 
pint  can  be  made  to  fire-proof  the  bag  once.  I 
made  a bag  with  material  taken  from  an  old  sheet 
and  had  the  tubing  on  liaiirl,  thus  reducing  my 
cost  to  about  $2.50.  This  bag  will  not  hold 
smoke  iiulefinitely,  but  it  does  well  enough  so 
that  all  but  a little  smoke  can  be  carried  out  of 
the  room  if  the  end  of  the  liag  is  closed  immedi- 
ately after  the  powder  has  been  fired  and  the 
flashbag  removed  in  a minute  or  two.  I ex- 
pected to  exiJeriment  a little  with  material  for 
the  bag,  but  being  impatient,  one  evening,  to 
see  how  the  “thing"  was  going  to  work,  asked 
my  wife  for  an  old  sheet,  found  that  this  material 
worked  well  enough  for  my  ])urposes,  and  have 
let  well  enough  alone  ever  since.  A new  piece  of 
clo.sely-woven  muslin  would  jirobably  full-up 
enough  when  washed  to  hold  smoke  some  time. 

As  to  how  often  the  bag  should  be  fire-proofed 
— mine  has  been  fire-i)roofeil  once.  It  has  been 
in  u.se  several  months,  and  a good  many  charges 
liave  been  fired  in  it.  With  the  j)arts  arranged 
as  described,  and  with  small  charges  of  powder, 
the  fire-j)roofing  is  a precaution,  rather  than  a 
necessity,  because  fire  never  reaches  the  bag. 
However,  remember  that  trouble  usually  comes 
when  it  is  not  expected,  so  don't  delay  re-fire- 
{)roofing  too  long.  There  is  a chance  that  once 
in  a while  some  of  the  exploding-powder  will  be 
blown  from  the  pan  and  fmrn  as  it  is  thrown 
about.  This  is  the  time  that  the  fire-proofing 
must  be  in  good  condition.  The  bag  will  become 
smudged  with  continueil  use  and  cut  down  the 
light  transmitted;  but  it  is  the  front  of  the  bag 
that  suH'ers  most,  and  the  bag  has  four  sides, 
each  of  which  may  be  used  as  the  front.  AVhen 
all  the  sides  are  black,  the  bag  may  be  washed 
and  re-fire-proofed. 

The  fire-proofing  solution  suggested — there  are 
several  good  ones — is  very  satisfactory.  A small 
piece  of  muslin  was  placed  in  the  solution  and 
then  dried,  when  it  was  found  to  be  in  such  con- 
dition that  when  held  in  the  flame  of  a match,  it 
would  curl  iq),  get  red  and  disappear  in  the  flame; 
but  there  was  no  tendency  for  the  cloth  to  change 
at  the  edge  of  the  flame.  In  other  words,  the 
material  would  not  sup])ort  combustion  at  all, 
and  would  not  bum  readily  when  held  in  a flame. 
It  is  usually  desiralile  to  ha\e  the  flashbag 
nearer  the  object  than  the  camera.  When  such 
is  the  case,  a focusing-cloth  can  be  spread  over 
the  side  id'  the  bag  which  is  in  position  to  trans- 
mit light  directly  to  the  lens.  Esj)ecially  when 
]jhotographing  a person,  the  bag  should  not  be 
very  far  from  the  oliject,  else  large  charges  of 
Ijowdcr  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  fully-exposed 


plates.  ^Yitll  the  bag  (i  feet  from  the  object,  a 
fully-exposed  head-and-shouhlers  photograph  can 
be  obtained  with  a rounded  salt-s])oonfnl — 
grains — of  Victor  normal  grade  powder,  a ])late 
whose  speed  is  Watkins  ISO  and  a lens  at  F/8. 
A heaped  salt-spoonful  of  powder  will  give  a 
satisfactory  cxi>osure  of  two  peo])le  8 feet  from 
the  flashbag  with  lens  at  F Iti.  The  bag  acts  as 
a d iff  using-screen  and  no  other  ditfusing-screen  is 
needed  for  ordinary  work;  but  a reflector  is 
usually  desirable  for  lighting  shadows. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  Hnd  how  large 
a charge  of  flashpowder  can  be  fired  in  this  bag. 
Thirty  grains  is  al)Out  the  largest  charge  that 
has  been  used,  and  it  took  care  of  this  handily. 
If  too  large  a charge  for  the  bag  was  fired  in  it, 
one  of  two  things  might  happen;  the  bag  might 
become  scorched,  or  it  might  not  l>e  large  enough 
to  hold  the  volume  of  smoke.  Provided  the  fire- 
proofing is  in  good  condition,  nothing  serious 
should  hap])en  in  either  case,  unless  the  charge 
is  so  large  as  to  blow  the  bag  to  pieces.  I wt)uld 
not  hesitate  to  try  forty  or  fifty  grains  in  it  if 
the  need  should  arise,  but  would  certainly  advise 
trying  it  the  first  time  in  some  place  where  there 
could  be  no  possilffe  danger  of  fire  or  injury  to 
any  person,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

While  the  data  for  the  illustrations  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  making,  or  the  nsing,  of  the 


flashbag,  they  are  appended  for  those  who  may 
be  interested.  All  the  plates  were  exposed  by 
artificial  light — a fiO-watt  tungsten  incam le.scent 
lamj)  in  an  ordinary  brass  roading-lam]>  with 
parabolic  reflector  which  was  finislieil  on  the 
inside  with  alnminum  paint.  For  Fig.  1 the 
lamp  was  8-10  feet  from  the  object.  The  ex- 
])Osure  was  10  minutes  at  F I(i  on  a Standard 
Polychrome  ])late,  which  was  develoiied  for  fi 
minutes  at  08°  F.  in  pyro-soda,  Eastman  formula, 
diluted  to  half  normal  strength.  The  print  was 
made  on  Azo  F Hard  or  Hard  X developed  in 
M-(T  The  data  for  Fig.  *2  are  the  same  as  for 
Fig.  1.  In  both  cases  an  anxiliary  light  was 
projected  onto  the  backgi-onud  to  lighten  its 
tone.  For  Fig.  fl  the  lain])  was  4-o  feet  from 
the  object,  the  remainder  of  the  data  being  the 
same  as  for  Figs.  1 and  2.  For  Fig.  4 the  lamp 
was  2-8  feet  back  of  the  ol)ject,  and  the  exposure 
was  ■)  minutes  at  F/KJ  on  a AVellington  Anti- 
screen ])late  develo])ed  for  10  minutes  at  07°  F. 
in  Ingento  M-Q  tablets  diluted  to  one-((uarter 
normal  strength.  4'he  print  was  made  on  .\,zo  F 
Hard  or  Hard  X.  A somewhat  elaborate  system 
of  white-paj^er  reflectors  was  necessary  for  illumi- 
nating the  object,  as  Jio  direct  light  from  the 
lamp  fell  on  it,  Tliis  .system  of  indirect  illumi- 
nation was  employefl  to  a\'oid  trout)lesome  re- 
flections and  highlights. 
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Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  I.  Lenses,  Shutters  and  Cameras  (continued) 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


EXT  ill  importance  and  perplexity 
is  the  sulijcct  of  sluitters.  To-day 
there  are  rotary,  automatic,  set  and 
focal-plane  shutters.  The  rotary 
type  is  familiar  to  users  of  all  box- 
form  cameras.  It  “flip,  flops”  to  right,  then 
to  left,  making  an  exposure  at  each  “flop.” 
My  first  experience  with  one  was  on  my  Brownie 
camera.  Somehow'  I had  gotten  into  my  head 
that  it  was  necessary  to  move  the  lever  to  right, 
then  to  left,  to  make  an  exposure.  The  happy 
result  was  that  every  negative  contained  two 
pictures  of  the  same  subject  superimposed;  and, 
of  course,  the  two  images  were  out  of  register 
with  one  anotlier  so  that  each  picture  caused  a 
dizzy  feeling  to  come  over  the  beholder.  Also 
each  picture — due  to  two  snajis — was  much  over- 
exjiosed  and  sometimes  almost  black.  After  I 
had  made  some  three  or  four  dozen  pictures,  as 
described,  I discovered  my  mistake — all  by  my- 
self, too. 

The  next  type  of  shutter  is  known  as  the 
automatic,  because  it  does  not  have  to  be  set 
for  each  picture.  A depression  of  the  lever  or 
a jiusli  of  the  wire-release  is  sufficient  to  make 
if  “snap.”  With  this  type  there  is  little  danger 
of  making  two  exposures  on  the  same  plate  or 
film — at  least,  as  far  as  the  shutter  is  concerned. 
'I'he  best  known  of  this  type  is  the  so-called  T 
B I which  gives  Time,  Bull)  and  Instantaneous 
ex])osures  by  moving  the  indicator  to  the  different 
letters  marked  on  the  shutter.  The  Time  expos- 
ure rcfiiiires  one  dej)ression  of  the  lever  to  open 
the  shutter  and  another  one  to  close  it.  The 
Bulb  exj)osure  requires  one  depression  of  the 
lever  to  open  the  slnitter,  but  the  lever  must  be 
kej)t  depressed,  otherwise  by  releasing  it  the 
shutter  closes  itself  automatically.  On  some 
cameras,  these  exposures  are  controlled  by  a 
rubber  bull)  and  t ube  or  l)y  a wire-release.  How- 
ever, the  method  of  manipulation  is  virtually 
the  same.  The  Instantaneous  specfl  is  usually 
from  ]/‘'2.)  to  1/.50  of  a second — according  to 
make  and  to  how  the  .shutter  may  be  feeling  at 
the  moment.  It  is  a good  all-around  no-brain- 
vvork-required  sort  of  shutter.  Under  the  same 
general  classification  we  have  shutters  that  give 
speeds  of  1/2.5,  l/5(t,  1/100  of  a second  and  d'inie 
and  Bulb;  also  ot  hers  that  give  oni' second,  1/5, 
1/10.  1 25,  I,  50,  1/100  of  a .second  and  T and 
B.  'J'he  two  just  mentioned  are  widely  used 


with  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  and  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  efficient  of  their  type.  Needless  to 
say,  brain-work  is  required  to  manipulate  these 
shutters  to  advantage. 

The  set-type  of  shutter  gives  speeds  usually 
of  one  second,  1/A,  1/10,  1/25,  1/50,  1/100, 
1/250  or  1/300  of  a second  and  T and  B.  Every 
one  of  these  must  be  set — like  cocking  a revolver 
— before  they  will  “snap.”  These  shutters  are 
expensive,  but  more  accurate  and  dependable 
than  the  automatic  type. 

M,y  first  experience  with  one  was  humiliating 
but  quite  .salutary.  A group  of  friends  wished  to 
have  a picture  made  at  an  informal  outing.  They 
flattered  me  by  asking  me  to  make  the  picture. 
After  some  four  years’  experience  trying  to  make 
pictures,  I felt  capable  to  snap  the  group  out-of- 
doors  and  in  bright  sunlight.  In  addition  to 
my  photographic  experience,  I offered  the  services 
of  my  new  F/4.5  anastigmat  lens  mounted  in 
one  of  the  best  types  of  high-speed  set-shutters. 
My  friends  gathered  about  to  inspect  my  new 
camera  and  expressed  themselves  as  delighted 
that  their  pictures  were  to  be  made  by  an  expert 
so  well  equipped. 

To  ai)preciate  my  position,  it  shoidd  be  noted 
that  my  new  eciuipmcnt  was  not  a week  old  in 
my  hands  and  that  all  my  best  pictures  had  been 
made  with  a rapid-rectilinear  lens  mounted  in 
an  automatic  shutter  which  needed  no  setting. 
At  length,  the  fateful  moment  arrived.  There 
were  ten  persons  in  the  group  and  I attempted 
to  arrange  them  in  a truly  professional  manner. 
Evidently,  my  preparations  made  a favorable 
impression,  for  they  nodded  to  each  other  as 
much  as  to  say,  “He  knows  his  business.”  To 
meet  the  wishes  of  various  members  of  the  group, 
I made  six  e.xposures.  The  lighting  was  excellent, 
everyone  in  the  group  kept  still  and  the  back- 
ground of  trees  made  a delightful  setting.  In 
fact,  the  veriest  novice  could  have  obtained  an 
excellent  picture.  I packed  uj)  my  outfit  hastily, 
excused  my.sclf  on  the  plea  that  I wished  to  de- 
velo])  the  exi)osure.s  at  once  and  hurried  home. 
The  residt  was  six  beautifully  developed  plates 
without  the  send)lance  of  an  image  on  any  one 
of  them! 

With  four  years  of  photographic  experience,  a 
new  E/4.5  anastigmat  lens  mounted  in  a new 
high-.si)ccd  sct-sluittcr  and  an  excellent  camera 
1 hail  failed  miserably  b(‘cau.se  I had  not  set  my 
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slmtter  for  eadi  exposure.  I used  a wire-release 
which  made  a clickiug  sound  wlien  puslied;  l)ut. 
ob^’iously,  it  could  not  trip  a slmtter  that  was  not 
set.  I had  mistaken  each  click  for  a snaj)  of  the 
shutter.  It  took  me  nearly  ten  days  to  muster 
sufficient  courage  to  tell  my  friends  the  truth, 
and  it  will  take  many  years  for  me  to  hear  the 
last  of  it  as  far  as  they  are  concerned. 

The  focal-plane  type  is  used  almost  exclusively 
on  all  high-speed  reflecting  cameras  and  on  man^’ 
so-called  j^ress-cameras  that  do  not  eni])loy  the 
reflecting  feature.  It  is  made  on  tlie  principle 
of  a roller  window-shade  which,  when  released, 
sna])s  to  the  top  of  the  window  with  a startling 
hang.  However,  in  the  case  of  tlie  focal-plane 
shutter,  this  tendency  to  snaj)  is  controlled  in 
such  a manner  as  to  give  a variety  of  speeds 
ranging  from  slow  ex]iosures  to  as  high  as  1 - 1500 
of  a second  and,  in  addition,  provision  is  made  for 
timc-exj)osures.  Briefly,  the  focal-plane  slmtter 
resembles  a roller  window-shade  with  slits  of 
different  widths  cut  across  it  ami  a meclianism 
which  allows  each  slit  to  pass  across  the  window 
at  variable  speeds  controlled  by  a variable 
tension-spring.  'Jliere  are  otlier  forms  of  focal- 
plane  sludters;  but  the  i)rinci])le  roughly  de- 
scribed a])plies  to  all. 

Nee<lless  to  say,  I also  had  a first  experience 
with  a focal-])lane  shutter.  A friend  of  mine 
was  very  eager  to  obtain  a good  ijicture  of  a 
certain  well-known  college  track-man.  IMy 
friend  assumed  tliat  with  my  photographic 
experience  I ought  to  be  able  to  get  a good  p'ct- 
ure  of  this  runner  at  high-speeil.  The  iflea  did 
not  aj)i>eal  to  me  for  various  reasons  which  I 
dare  not  make  public.  Suddeidy,  a way  of 
escape  dazzled  me  by  its  very  simplicity. 

"Look  here,  old  inau,”  I said  warndy,  “you 
know  Td  be  glad  to  make  the  i)icture  for  you; 
but  as  a matter  of  fact  my  camera  hasn't  got  a 
slmtter  fast  enough  to  catch  a snail.  Try  to 
get  somelxxly  who  has  a reflecting  or  other  focal- 
plane  camera."  My  friend  looked  disa])])(jiuted ; 
then  his  face  brightened. 

“Of  course,  you  know  how  to  run  one  of  these 
rellecting-cameras,  d(jn’t  you.^” 

"Certainly,”  I hastened  to  reply,  knowing  full 
well  that  there  was  ])ositively  no  ccrfainfi/  about 
it,  "l)ut — " 

“Look  here,”  he  bi'oke  in,  comi)letely  ignoring 
my  attempted  objection,  “I  know  where  I can 
get  a fine  new  5x7  reflect iug-camcra.  You  stay 
here.  I’ll  get  it  and  we "II  go  out  to  the  track 
this  afternoon. " 

"But — wait  a moment  — I — ” 

“Shut  up!  I’ll  be  right  back,”  and  my  friend 
disaj)i)carcd. 

Did  you  ever  fondle  a,  5x7  reflecting-camera 


fitted  with  a IC  Tessar  lens.^  Well,  it  is  about 
as  handy  as  a hardware  salesman’s  trunk  of 
samples.  Mind  you,  this  is  no  reflection  on  its 
sterling  efficiency  as  a camera;  but  a man  strong 
of  limb  and  wind  should  choose  it  as  his  vade 
mecnm — not  I,  who  barely  casts  a shadow  on 
the  brightest  day. 

As  a matter  of  fact,  I had  seen  a reflecting- 
camera  before;  bnt  I had  never  used  one,  I 
knew  theoretically  something  about  its  manipu- 
lation; l)ut  theory  and  ])ractical  experience  in  the 
circumstances  under  consideration  were  not  keep- 
ing company.  There  had  been  a quarrel — they 
were  not  on  si>eaking  terms. 

When  my  friend  and  I arrived  at  the  track,  I 
was  so  exhausted  from  carrying  that  5x7  re- 
flecting-camera, with  film-pack  adapter,  maga- 
zine and  six  double-plate  holders,  that  I did  not 
care  wlio  ran  or  what  ran  that  afternoon.  While 
my  friend  was  away  trying  to  find  out  when  the 
runner  in  question  was  to  run,  I endeavored  to 
get  acquainted  with  the  interior  and  exterior 
mechanism  of  the  reflecting-camera.  The  first 
thing  was  to  consult  a speed-table  that  in  size 
and  comj)rehensiveness  resembled  a mortality- 
table  issued  by  life-insurance  companies.  From 
tliis  I set  the  tension  and  regnlated  the  size  of 
slit  in  the  curtain.  I pressed  the  lever.  Nothing 
haj>pened.  I pressed  again;  still  nothing  hap- 
])ened.  Finally,  I discovered  that  the  mirror 
was  up.  By  lowering  it  so  that  it  protected  the 
plate-area  from  light,  the  shutter  released  nicely. 
This  mechanical  precaution  taken  by  the  manti- 
facturers  of  the  Graflex  has  saved  thousands  of 
plates  and  films  from  being  light-struck.  After 
several  trials,  I had  the  tension,  slit-opening 
and  mirror  wc)rking  together  very  sociably. 
Next  I gaze<l  into  the  hood.  All  was  dark.  I 
racked  the  front  out  as  far  as  it  would  go. 
Still,  all  was  dark  in  the  depths  of  the  hood. 
Then  I haj^pencfl  to  glance  at  the  front  of  the 
lens — it  was  capped  with  a neat  lens-cap! 
No  wonder  there  was  no  light  on  the  ground- 
glass  in  the  hood.  After  that,  I saw  everything 
bright  and  clear  with  the  image  right  side  up. 
This  I enjoyed,  particularly,  as  with  my  own 
camera  everything  was  up  side  down  on  the 
ground-glass  so  that,  to  be  sure  of  anything,  I 
had  to  stand  on  my  head. 

Just  then  my  friend  returncil  and  we  hurrietl 
to  the  track.  With  the  reflecting-camera  all 
cocked  and  i)rimcd  I awaited  the  i)sychological 
moment.  The  runner  came  in  sight,  going  at 
to])  sjK'cd,  straining  his  utmost  to  reach  the  tape. 
When  he  arrived  nearly  o])posite,  I ])ressed  the 
lever.  Thunij)!  ’The  mirror  flew  up  and  the 
curtain  snapj)ed  down.  .Vgain  and  again  I re- 
])catcd  the  manoeuvre,  until  I l)egan  to  feel  and 
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act  like  a professional  press-phot ofirajilier.  My 
friend  compliniented  me  on  my  evident  aliility 
to  liandle  such  complicated  eqni])m('iit  and  said 
that  he  knew  how  interested  the  runner  would 
be  in  the  jiictures.  With  twelve  jilates  and  a 
film-pack  exposed  on  this  one  subject  1 felt 
reasonably  sure  that  at  least  one  would  be  good. 
As  a matter  of  paiid'ul  fact,  not  otic  was  good! 
f.ike  many  am^ther  novice  with  a focal-jilanc 
shutter,  I had  assumed  that  I must  use  the 
hiyhest  speed  for  fast-moving  olijccts.  I had 
set  the  shutter  for  1 1000  of  a second — result, 
all  the  pictures  were  greatly  undcrcx])oscd.  At 
the  angle  from  which  I made  these  jiictures,  a 
speed  of  from  1/.300  to  l/.iOO  would  have  bccui 
amjile  to  stoji  motion  and,  likewise,  it  would 
have  given  a fully-timed  negative.  Hetween  this 
jiarticular  friend  and  myself,  the  subject  of 
jihotograjiliy  is  never  mentioned. 

With  shutters,  as  with  lenses,  siiecil  is  a valu- 
able asset;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  this  sjiced 
should  be  used  at  all  times  just  because  it’s 
there.  Exiio.surcs  of  1 2.5,  1/.50,  1/100,  1 200, 
and  1/300  of  a .second  will  take  care  of  70%  of 
the  snapsliot  jiictures  you  attemjit.  jirovided 
you  combine  these  sjieeds  with  an  intelligent 


n.se  of  Icns-ajierl  urcs.  The  light-efficiency  of 
the  focal-jilane  shutter  is  greater  than  that  of  a 
between-the-lens  tyjie,  and  for  this  reason  it  is 
jiarticularly  valuable  for  high-sjieed  jihotog- 
rajihy.  The  study  of  the  ^•arious  tyjies  of 
shutters  in  their  native  haunts  was  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  comince  me  that  shutter-sjieeds 
and  lens-sjieeds  were  not  one  and  I he  same  thing. 
If  my  shutter  snaps  1 100  of  a second,  it  docs 
not  follow  that  m>-  lens  has  a sjiced  of  1/100  of 
a second.  However,  if  I can  get  a well-limed 
negative  with  my  lens  at  a shutter-sjieed  of  1/100 
of  a .second,  it  means  that  my  lens  has  the 
ability  to  utilize  to  I he  best  ad\’antage  all  ligid 
admitted  liy  my  shuticr  at  a maximum  sjiced  of 
1 100  of  a second.  Lcns-sjiecd  is  based  on  ca- 
jiacity.  In  other  words,  a,  lens  one  iiicli  in 
diameter  is  slower  than  a lens  of  three  iiielies 
diameter,  because  less  light  jiasses  through  it 
than  is  the  case  with  the  three-inch  lens.  \ 
shutler-sjieed  of  1,  1000  of  a second  might  lie 
used  with  the  thn'e-iiich  lens  liecausc  it  lels  in 
enough  light  in  1/1000  jiart  of  a,  second  lo  jiro- 
diice  a clear  image  on  the  jilale.  AVith  regai’d 
to  the  one-inc-h  lens,  this  higli  sjieed  would  not 
jicrmit  it  time  enough  to  jirodiiee  an  image. 


THE  BIIifUES 
EDWAKI)  MACDOWELL 


Even  though  I have  tried  to  ex])laiii  the  idea 
very  rougldy,  remeinljer  tliat  lens-speed  and 
shutter-speed  are  two  very  distinct  factors  in 
photographic  success. 

i\Iy  first  camera  was  a Brownie — I do  not 
care  wlio  knows  it!  AVe  laugh  at  Ford  jokes  and 
we  poke  fun  at  owners  of  Brownie  cameras; 
but  the  fact  remains  that  Ford  cars  are  largely 
responsible  for  the  motor-trii)s  of  hundreds  who 
never  expected  to  drive  a Packard,  and.  likewise, 
the  Brownie  camera  has  introduced  photog- 
raphy to  thousands  who  never  hojjed  to  manip- 
ulate a Graflex.  In  many  cases,  the  owner- 
ship of  a Ford  or  Brownie  has  been  a thorough 
and  practical  preparation  for  greater  mechanical 
or  photographic  progress;  moreover,  it  has 
eliminated  those  who  did  not  care  to  master  more 
intricate  eqnij)ment.  Therefore,  laugh  not  too 
boisterously  at  the  next  Ford  joke,  nor  smile 
too  disdainfully  at  the  man  with  a Brownie. 
My  ownership  of  this  camera  taught  me  more 
about  photography,  about  my  own  characteristics 
and  about  my  immediate  relatives  than  I dared 
think  possible. 

-\11  box-form  cameras  belong  to  the  we-assume- 
all-responsibility-no-brain-work-r  c q u i r e d type. 
You  do  not  have  to  focus  and  there  is  virtually 
nothing  to  adjust  about  the  lens;  the  most 
fatiguing  exertion  connected  with  the  box-form 
camera  manipulation  is  the  attempt  to  insert 
the  film.  Verily,  a box-form  Browide  is  the 
most  difficult  and  the  most  “cus.sed”  camera 
there  is  to  fill.  Where  can  you  find  a two- 
dollar  investment  that  can  j)roduce  such  a 
hundred-dollar  flow  of  vituperative  language! 
.\nd  yet — once  you  have  the  pesky  thing  filled  — 
the  Brownie  makes  excellent  pictures.  The 
box-type  camera  is  the  equii)ment  ])ar  excellence 
for  the  person  that  wishes  to  reduce  ])hotographic 
difficulties  to  a minimum.  Most  of  these 
eameras  are  fitted  with  meniscus-achromatic 
lenses  and  rotary  shutters — truly,  nothing 
l)hotographic  coidil  be  simpler  to  manipulate. 
With  one  of  these  cameras  and  a corner  drug- 
store ready  to  develop-and-j)rint-while-you-wait, 
the  arm-chair  camerist  may  be  at  peace. 

The  focusiiig-type  cameras  are  equippeil 
usually  with  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  and  one  of 
the  various  automatic  .shutters.  These  cameras 
are  easily  filled;  but  the  nec'cssity  to  focus 
carefully  tlirows  a dark  clouil  over  an  otherwise 
hapjj.v  combination.  Focusing  is  a rock  upon 
which  many  a i)romising  photograi)hic  bark 
has  been  wrecked.  Briefly,  those  who  can  tell 
at  a glance  that  there  is  a ditference  between 
six  and  ten  feet  will  focus  with  comj)arative 
ease;  those  who  have  no  eye  for  distance  will 
usually  fail.  The  reflect ing-camera  has  been 


a boon  to  many  "non-focusers” — but,  all  cannot 
afford  such  a camera.  Hence,  the  popularity 
of  the  I)ox-form  tyi)c.  ITnder  the  general  classi- 
fication of  focusing-tyi)c  cameras  are  the  many 
foreign  and  domestic  de  luxe  outfits  that  are 
fitted  with  anastigmat  lenses  and  high-speed 
.set-shutters.  Correct  focusing  is  no  more  diffi- 
cult with  these  cameras  than  it  is  with  those  of 
moderate  price.  The  more  you  pay  for  a camera, 
the  more  thinking  you  have  to  do  to  make  good 
pictures.  The  greatest  fallacy  current  in  photo- 
graphic merchandizing  is  tliat  an  expensive 
camera  fmys  immunity  from  iJoor  results.  In 
all  seriousness,  I cannot  repeat  too  often  that  it 
is  the  person  behind  the  camera  and  not  the 
equipment  that  is  resjionsible  for  most  photo- 
graphic failures. 

Retlecting-cameras  have  one  pronounced  asset 
that  those  of  other  tyjies  cannot  offer;  that  is 
the  great  advantage  the  user  has  of  being  able 
to  see  the  image  right  side  up  on  the  ground- 
glass  up  to  the  moment  of  exposure.  Weight  and 
bulk  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  picture  that 
they  make,  are  the  drawbacks.  It  is  a matter  of 
individual  preference.  Some  would  prefer  to 
put  up  with  the  weight  in  onler  to  be  able  to 
make  every  picture  sharjily  focu.sed;  others, 
who  are  gootl  judges  of  distances,  prefer  to  carry 
the  lighter  cameras.  There  are  some  folding 
reflecting-cameras  of  foreign  manufacture  that 
are  remarkably  compact;  but  uo  novice  should 
attempt  to  manipulate  them  without  careful 
jireliminary  instruction.  Another  advantage  of 
the  refiecting-type  is  that  it  u.ses  the  focal-plane 
shutter  which  appears  to  give  greater  light- 
efficiency  and  more  reliable  high-speed  ser\ice 
than  any  other  shutter  now  in  use. 

The  ])ronounced  imjirovement  in  the  work- 
manship and  technical  construction  of  lenses, 
shutters  and  cameras  within  ten  years  has  re- 
sulted in  many  imitations  and  duplications. 
This  state  of  affairs  has  caused  a variety  of 
efiuipmeuts  that  is  positively  amazing  to  the 
veteran  camerist  and  conqiletely  demoralizing 
to  the  timid  beginner.  However,  half  the 
])leasure  of  buying  a camera  would  be  missing  if 
there  were  five  instead  of  fifty  or  more  models 
from  which  to  .select.  The  general  uniform  ex- 
cellence and  efficiency  of  e(iuii)nients  now  on  the 
market  make  it  virtually  impossible  for  even  a 
novice  to  purchase  a camera  that  will  not  yield 
a gooil  ]>icture.  T(j-day,  we  have  the  last  word 
in  ])hotographic  a])para,tus  of  every  kind  from 
which  to  select.  Jfiiotograi)hy  will  and  should 
become  an  cver-iiicreasiiig  source  of  i>leasure, 
because  it  is  one  of  the  finest  indoor  and  out- 
door sjxirts  in  the  world. 

{To  he  continued) 


Personal  Practice  in  Slide-Making 


1{.  DUDLEY  JOHNSTON  is  a 
lantern-slide  worker  of  renown,  and 
Ins  exposition  of  his  jjersonal  prac- 
tice, given  at  the  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society,  recently,  and  de- 
scribed in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  was,  there- 
fore, all  the  more  interesting  and  valuable.  He 
has  gone  in  partieularly  for  the  process  of  ])rodue- 
ing  blue-gray  and  blue-toned  slides  as  set  ont 
in  Wratten  and  Wainwright's  handbook  (first 
edition)  on  lantern  slides.  This  was  discarded 
in  later  editions  on  the  ground  of  difficidty  and 
imcertainty;  l)tit  Mr.  Johnston’s  experience  was 
that  it  is  a more  certain  and  elastic  j)rocess  than 
the  methods  of  physical  development  which  they 
have  suljstiUited. 

For  lantern-slide  work,  the  negative  requires 
to  be  in  sharp  focus  throughout.  Development 
is  carried  through  with  due  regard  to  the  illumin- 
ant  that  is  to  l)e  used  to  make  the  slides. 

For  making  the  slides,  he  employs  a reducing- 
camera,  mounted  on  a baseboard  about  five  feet 
long,  with  a revolving  negative-carrier  at  one  end. 
The  camera  has  rising  and  falling  front  and 
swing-back — very  useful  appliances  for  adjusting 
the  image  and  correcting  the  pers])ective  of 
vertical  lines,  if  necessary.  The  lens  is  a six- 
inch  anastigmat,  working  at  F/'().,5.  He  focuses 
usually  at  full  aperture  to  get  the  maximum 
illumination  of  the  image  and  then  stoj)s  down  to 
F/  1()  to  ensure  shar])iiess. 

His  jdates  are  Paget  slow,  with  rapid  plates 
only  occasionally  for  black  tones,  but  the  only 
“best  plate”  is  the  one  the  worker  knows  l)est. 
He  never  uses  l)acked  plates.  His  illuminant  is 
a three-tube  mereury-va])or  lamp,  the  liglit 
being  reflected  from  a white  card  i)laced  l)ehind 
the  negative.  M’ith  this  light  and  average 
negatives,  his  ex]>osures  are 

Black  tones  7-  10  secs.  Bine-gray  tones  1 -"2  mins. 
Brown  tones  ;30-100  secs,  \dolet  tones  10-1.7  mins. 

The  develo])er  must  be  adjusted  to  the  expo- 
sure and  not  vice  versa.  If  warmer  tones  are 
wanted,  not  only  must  the  exposure  be  inereasc-d, 
l)uL  a eon-e.s])onding  alteration  must  be  made  in 
the  constitution  of  the  developer. 

For  warm  tones  he  formerly  used  Adurol — an 
im])i'oved  form  of  hydrokinone  and  free  of 
some  of  the  latter's  drawbacks.  But  if  .Vdurol 
was  not  obtainable,  eiiually  good  results  were 
obtained  with  a nietol-hydri)kinone  develoj)er 
with  the  formula  given  on  every  jjlatemaker's 
iuslruclions.  J'he  temperaturi'  he  worked  at 
as  a rule  was  70° — .sometimes  7.5° — but  then  great 
care  was  rc(|uired,  as  the  gelatine  became  very 


tender.  His  plan  for  keeping  the  developer  at 
a constant  temperature  in  cold  weather  is  to 
have  a large  basin  of  warm  water  on  the  bench 
and  maintain  it  at  75°  or  80°  by  adding  hot 
water  as  recpiired,  and  in  this  he  places  all  dishes 
and  measures  when  not  in  actual  use.  His  aim 
is  so  to  adjust  exj)osure,  developer  and  tem- 
perature as  to  get  the  first  faint  but  distinct 
image  on  the  plate  in  about  sixty  seconds  after 
pouring  on  the  developer.  In  that  case,  develop- 
ment will  be  com])lete  in  about  five  minutes. 
Density  is  judged  by  looking  through  the  slide 
against  the  lamp.  The  developer  improves  with 
use.  He  does  not  throw  it  away  at  the  end  of 
an  evening’s  work,  l)ut  leaves  it  in  the  measure, 
tlirowing  half  of  it  away  when  beginning  again 
a day  or  two  later  and  making  up  the  bulk  with 
fre.sh.  This  gives  better  colors. 

So  much  for  brown  tones.  As  to  blue-gray 
and  l)lue  tones,  these  he  obtains  by  development 
pure  and  simple.  The  formula  will  be  found  in 
the  first  edition  of  the  l)ook  already  referred  to, 
and,  aecording  to  the  exposure  and  the  pro- 
])ortions  of  the  developer,  this  will  give  colors 
ranging  from  black  through  Idue  to  purple  and 
red.  Even  for  the  blaek  tones  the  exposure 
required  is  about  four  times  that  which  is  normal 
for  an  ordinary  develo])cr.  In  working  this 
process,  he  aims  again  at  an  exposure  which  will 
ensure  the  first  appearance  of  the  image  in  sixty 
.seconds,  using  the  developer  at  70°.  Develop- 
ment should  be  complete  in  five  minutes,  and  the 
only  reliable  method  of  judging  density  is  to 
watch  the  slide  by  reflectt'd  light. 

Fixing  takes  ])lace  in  aeid  hyj)o;  the  slide  is 
washed,  hardened  for  two  minutes  in  5% 
formalin,  washed  again  for  five  minutes,  and 
dried  on  the  rack.  For  reduction,  he  uses  hypo- 
ferrieyanide:  One  dram  saturated  solutioii  of 
[dain  hypo,  with  two  or  three  drops  of  10% 
solution  of  |)otassium  ferricyanide,  jjoured  in  an 
egg-cup,  and  filled  uj)  with  water.  The  finger- 
tip is  the  best  means  to  a])ijly  the  reducer.  For 
intensification,  he  finds  the  acid-silver  intensifier 
valual)le  because  it  intensities  the  slides  without 
altering  the  color: 


.\.  B. 

Metol ,S8  gr.  Silver  nitrate  . 1 oz. 

Citric  aeiil  17(:i  gr.  Distilled  water  10  oz. 

(ilaeial  acetic  acid  1 oz. 

Water ao  oz. 


For  use:  1 oz.  A,  1 ilrain  B. 

It  is  necessary  to  apply  the  intensitier  to  the 
dry  slide,  and  the  action  should  not  be  continued 
for  more  than  seventy  or  eighty  seconds.  Spot- 
ting and  refouching  com])lete  the  process. 
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AIT.  TACOMA  IN  WINTER 


F.  B.  SCIIENCK 


The  Fixing  and  Washing  of  Prints 

GEORGE  F.  STINE 


(HE  fixing  and  wasliing  of  prints  is 
a .subject  of  much  importance.  The 
fixing  should  receive  just  as  mucli 
‘IS  til*?  Although 

it  aiipears  licyond  a doubt  that 
more  prints  are  caused  to  discolor  and  fade  by 
imjirojier  Avashing  than  by  improper  fixing,  there 
are  many  that  are  di.scolored  by  improper  fixing. 

Many  times  the  print  shows  both  faults — that 
is,  improjier  fixing  and  imjiroper  washing.  Im- 
proper Avashing,  in  most  cases,  is  due  simidy  to 
carelessness  on  tlie  part  of  the  worker.  How- 
ever, improper  fixing,  although  it  may  be  caused 
by  carelessness,  sometimes  occurs  Avith  the  most 
careful  Avorker,  In  the  latter  case  it  is  due  usu- 
ally to  the  Avorker's  not  being  thoroughly  ac- 
cpiainted  with  the  A'arious  chemicals  used  in  the 
fixing-bath,  to  the  lack  of  knoAvledge  as  to  the  life 
of  the  batli,  or  to  the  method  of  handling  the 


prints  Avhile  in  the  bath.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  jirints  should  be  immersed  ([uickly  and 
cA’enly  in  the  fixing-solution  Avhether  or  not  the 
short-sto])  bath  is  used.  The  fixing-process  is 
A'ery  im])ortant  Avith  regard  to  the  ])ermanency 
of  tlie  ]>rints,  therefore  it  is  adAisable,  tor  the 
first  fcAv  minutes,  to  keej>  the  i>rints  moAing  in 
the  l)ath  so  as  to  ensure  even  fixation, 

d'he  jirints  should  be  sejiaratcfl  occasionallA’ 
during  fixing  and  alloAVC(l  to  remain  in  tlie  bath 
at  least  tittcen  minutes,  IIoAveA’er,  ten  min- 
utes in  a freshly  made  bath  A\  ill  be  sufticienl,  if 
one  is  attentive  to  this  part  of  the  Avork  and 
sejiarates  the  (irints  at  iiiterAids  of  one  minute. 
It  is  jiossible  to  fix  jirints  in  a,  shorter  time  than 
that  stated  above,  but  one  should  not  jiractiec 
this  rapid  fixing  as  sooner  or  later  there  \\ill  lie 
trouble.  A jirint  that,  is  fixed  improperly  Avill 
shoAV  this  detect  usually  before  reaching  the  bauds 


of  the  customer.  When  sensitive  silver-salts  are 
exposed  to  actinic  light,  those  parts  of  the  print 
that  contain  such  salts  will  usually  turn  pink 
during  the  washing  of  the  prints,  if  this  work  is 
done  in  daylight;  if  not,  then  the  defect  will  he 
discovered  later  during  the  course  of  finishing. 

One  should  never  nse  an  exhausted  bath,  as 
the  results  obtained  will  not  be  permanent. 
Therefore,  if  it  becomes  frothy  or  suds  remain 
on  the  surface  when  the  solution  is  agitated  vio- 
lently, one  should  discard  it  and  make  up  a 
fresh  bath.  However,  a better  method  to  ascer- 
tain when  the  bath  has  become  exhausted  is  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  number  of  prints  that 
have  been  fixed  in  a certain  (juantity  of  solu- 
tion, then  when  the  number  has  been  reached 
that  the  particidar  amount  of  solution  has  been 
tested  for,  one  should  discard  the  fixing-bath. 
This  method  also  tells  one  that  there  has  been 
no  waste,  and  this  is  an  imj)ortant  factor  in 
all  lines  of  business. 

As  stated  before,  a print  that  is  fixed  im- 
properly contains  sensitive  silver- salts  which  upon 
exposure  to  actinic  light  will  cause  these  salts  to 
change  to  a pinkish  tint,  the  action  being  slow 
or  rapid  according  to  the  amount  of  sensitive 
silver  contained  in  the  emulsion.  It  matters  not 
how  long  or  how  thoroughly  a print  may  be 
washed,  if  there  is  any  sensitive  silver  contained 
in  the  emulsion,  those  salts  will  slowly  or  rapidly 
change  to  a pinkish  tint.  If  the  print  has  been 
wa.shed  improperly,  one  will  discover,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  appearance  of  a yellow  stain 
which  gradually  causes  the  image  to  fade;  the 
action  being  slow  or  rajjid  according  to  the 
amount  of  hypo  contained  in  the  print.  There- 
fore, it  becomes  evident  that  to  make  a print  as 
permanent  as  the  paper-stock  upon  which  the 
image  is  supimrted  thorough  washing  is  necessary. 
All  the  sensitive  silver- salts  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  print  that  has  not  been  reduced  to  a 
metallic  form  by  the  action  of  the  developer. 
After  this  has  been  done,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
eliminate  thoroughly  all  the  hypo  contained  in 
the  print  so  as  to  ensure  its  permanency. 

Let  it  be  remembered  at  this  jjoint  that  it 
matters  not  how  long  an  exposure  has  been  given 
a print,  if  the  exj)o.scd  print  is  not  subjected  to 
the  action  of  the  developer  and  placed  in  the 
fixing-bath  it  will  eliminate  entirely  the  silvcr- 
■salts  from  the  j)rint,  leaving  a blank  sheet  of  paper. 
Therefore,  it  will  be  seen  clearly  that  the  fixing- 
bath  eliminates  all  the  silver-salts  that  have  not 
been  reduced  to  a metallic  form  by  the  action  of 
the  develojK-r,  even  though  some  of  the  remaining 
salts  have  been  exposed. 

A properly  comj)oundc(l  fixing-bath  will  an- 
swer its  puri)ose  for  all  kinds  of  devehj])iiig-out 


papers.  It  should  contain  what  is  known  as  a 
hardener.  The  hardener  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  permanency  of  the  prints,  as  one 
can  use  a plain  hypo-bath  and  obtain  prints  that 
are  just  as  permanent  as  those  fixed  in  a bath 
to  which  hardener  has  been  added.  The  acid 
hypo-bath  is  the  practical  one  to  use,  for  the 
reason  that  it  can  be  used  over  and  over  again 
until  it  is  exhausted,  whereas  the  plain  bath, 
that  is  plain  hypo  and  water,  must  be  made  fresh 
every  day;  in  fact,  a new  bath  must  be  made  up 
just  as  soon  as  it  becomes  slightly  discolored. 
If  one  should  ignore  the  above  instructions,  the 
resulting  prints  will  be  found  to  have  a yellow 
stain,  either  generally  or  locally,  for  the  reason 
that  gelatine  stains  very  quickly. 

The  plain  hypo-bath  can  be  used  successfully 
during  the  winter-months,  as  all  the  solutions 
can  be  kept  at  a normal  temperature;  but  during 
the  summer  months  it  is  not  practical  for  the 
reason  that  in  warm  weather  the  prints  have  a 
tendency  to  blister  and  frill.  Since  there  are  no 
chemicals  in  the  i)lain  hypo-bath  to  overcome 
this  tendency,  the  bath  becomes  impractical — 
in  fact,  one  should  use  a plain  hypo-bath  only 
when  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  an 
acid  hypo-bath.  This  bath  is  undoubtedly  the 
.safest  and  best  to  use,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  the  various  chemicals  contained  therein 
preserve  the  bath  until  it  has  been  completely 
exhausted — thereby  preserving  the  color  of  the 
print — and  it  checks  development  immediately 
by  [)lacing  the  print  in  an  acid  state.  More- 
over, it  hardens  the  emulsion  so  as  to  eliminate 
frilling  and  blistering. 

If  the  prints  have  been  placed  into  the  fixing- 
solution  unevenly,  there  is  a possibility  of  air- 
bells  forming  on  the  face  of  the  print,  in  which 
case  if  they  remain  during  the  fixing-period,  one 
will  find  spots  or  possibly  pinkish  spots  appearing 
on  the  face  of  the  print.  This  is  due  to  the  sensi- 
tive silver-salts  contained  in  the  parts  covered  by 
the  air-l)clls  not  receiving  the  action  of  the  hypo. 
Therefore,  the  best  remedy  for  this  trouble  is 
to  .separate  the  prints,  occasionally,  in  the  bath 
so  as  to  eliminate  this  fault  and  to  allow  even 
fixation.  Again,  if  one  fails  to  separate  the 
prints  properly  while  they  are  fixing, — even 
though  there  are  no  air-bells, — ^it  will  be  found 
that  the  parts  where  the  prints  are  sticking  to- 
gether do  not  allow  the  bath  to  eliminate  the 
free  silver,  and  again  one  finds  the  same  result, 
that  pinkish  stain.  If  one  should  fail  to  separate 
the  prints  properly  while  they  are  washing,  one 
will  find  that  in  time  those  parts  of  the  prints 
will  l)egin  to  fade  away  just  the  same  as  prints 
that  have  been  given  but  a few  rinses  of  water  to 
eliminate  all  the  hypo.  Water  cannot  eliminate 
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hypo  from  those  parts  wlien  the  prints  are  ad- 
hering tightly  together;  therefore,  be  sure  to 
separate  all  the  prints  in  the  fixing-bath  and 
wash-waters  frequently  and  very  thoroughly. 

The  temperature  of  the  fixing-bath  shoidd 
never  be  higher  than  sixty-five  degrees  summer 
or  winter,  and  never  below  sixty  degrees.  Many 
times  during  the  summer-months,  if  one  does  not 
use  ice  to  hold  the  bath  at  a normal  tem])erature. 


unnecessary  length  of  time.  This  brown  stain 
is  nothing  more  than  a sepia-toning  of  the  print, 
and  some  method  should  be  used  to  keep  the 
bath  at  a normal  temperature.  If,  however, 
this  cannot  be  done,  then  the  jirints  must  be 
kept  in  constant  motion  for  eight  to  ten  min- 
utes in  a freshly  made  bath,  after  which,  they 
shoultl  be  washed  thoroughly.  In  ease  one  fails 
to  keep  the  j)rints  from  becoming  brown,  locally 


the  prints  will  turn  brown  in  sj)ots  while  in  the 
fixing-bath;  in  fact,  in  extreme  eases  the  j)rints 
are  found  to  be  brown  all  over.  This  brown  stain 
is  caused  by  the  temperature  of  the  bath  being 
too  high,  thereby  making  the  fixing-batli  virtu- 
ally into  a sepia-bath.  The  high  temi)erature 
causes  sulphurization  to  take  ]>lace.  Even 
though  the  temperature  of  the  bath  has  gone 
to  eighty  degrees,  if  the  ])rints  are  fixed  hurriedly 
— as  stated  elsewhere — no  brown  staining  will 
take  place.  The  trouble,  many  times,  is  ilue  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  worker  who  allows 
the  prints  to  remain  in  the  warm  bath  for  an 


or  generall.v,  due  to  the  high  temperature  of  the 
bath,  one  need  not  discard  those  |)rints,  but 
sini])ly  place  them  into  a hy])o-ahnn  bath  nnlil 
the  entire  i)rint  has  turned  to  a sei)ia.  which,  of 
conrs(',  will  eliminate  the  fault.  However, 
])rints  that  have  been  made  for  black-and-white 
and  run  through  the  .sepia-bath  will  be  found  to 
be  a trifle  light,  for  the  reason  that  a sej)ia-tone 
is  light  ami  more  transi)arent  than  the  tone  of 
the  black-and-white  ]>rint.  Hlaek  and  white 
I)rints  should  be  made  a shade  darker  if  one 
wishes  to  conv(‘rl  them  into  se|)ia. 

After  the  prints  have  been  fixe(l  ])ro|)erly,  they 
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Solution  A. 


should  1)0  washed  thoroughly  so  as  to  eliminate 
all  hypo.  This  should  be  aceomi)lished  either  by 
the  aid  of  ruuniug  water  for  one  hour  or  by 
twelve  changes,  allowing  the  prints  to  remain  in 
each  change  for  five  minutes.  It  matters  not 
which  method  of  washing  is  used  with  regard  to 
the  permanency  of  the  i)rints,  provided  one  turns 
each  j)rint  over  in  the  wash-water  at  least  every 
five  minutes  during  the  washing  period,  and  a 
complete  chajige  of  water  at  least  every  fi\c 
minutes  is  made. 

Occasionally,  one  will  notice  dark  circular 
spots  on  prints  while  in  the  sepia-bath.  These 
are  imi)ossible  to  remove  successfully  unless 
they  are  exceptionally  small.  There  are  many 
reasons  for  these  marks;  but  the  most  eommon 
cause  is  slighting  the  handling  of  prints  either  in 
the  acid  short-stop  or  fixing-bath.  When  j)rints 
are  [)laccd  in  the  bath,  they  must  be  immersed 
fpiickly  and  evenly  so  as  to  obtain  even  fixing; 
but  if  one  slights  his  work  and  places  the  prints 
carelessly  in  the  solution,  face  down,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  air-l)ells  forming  on  the  surface 
of  the  prints  and  development  continuing, 
thereliy  causing  those  parts  to  l)e  darker  in  tone, 
although  usually  unuoticeable  in  the  black-and- 
white  print.  If  the  air-bell  remained  during  the 
entire  period  of  fixing,  the  spot  or  s])ots  would 
turn  piidc  upon  exposure  to  actinic  light;  but  in 
most  cases  these  air-bells  are  destroyeil — in 
time  to  properly  fix  tliese  parts — by  the  prints 
being  sei)arated  occasionally  in  the  Ijath.  As 
statetl  aliove,  these  spots  are  not  noticeable  in 
the  black-and-white  ])rint  due  to  the  tone;  fnit 
are  very  noticeable  after  sepia-toning,  for  the 
reason  that  .sepia-toiie  is  lighter  and  more  trans- 
parent than  the  olive-black  and  those  ]>arts  under 
the  air-bells  are  of  a deeper  sc|)ia-toTie  than  the 
surrounding  parts  due  to  prolonged  development. 
It  should  be  uuderstooil  clearly  that,  to  avoid 
this  troul)le,  one  should  be  very  carefid  to  kec]) 
the  prints  in  constant  motion  during  the  first 
few  seconds  when  prints  are  placed  in  the  fixing- 
bath  or  acid  short-stoj)  so  as  to  eliminate  all 
troublesome  air-bells.  Sec  Illustration. 

d'he  lal)le  gi^'ing  the  number  of  jufiits  that  can 
be  fixed  thoroughly  in  sixty-four  ounces  of  l)ath 
is  baseil  u])on  tlie  following  excellent  formula. 


Hypo  10  ounces 

Water  64  ounces 

Dissolve  and  then  add  solution  B. 

Solution  B. 

Water  5 ounces 

Sodium  svilphite  (dried 

powtlered) Yi  ounce 

Autic  acid  Xo.  8 3 ounces 

.\lum  (powdered)  Yl  ounce 


One  should  be  very  sure  to  dissolve  each  chem- 
ical in  the  order  given  so  as  to  obtain  an  accu- 
rate bath.  The  fixing-bath,  as  stated  before, 
should  be  used  at  a temperature  of  sixty-five 
degrees  for  summer  and  winter,  although  a 
little  variation  uj)  or  down  is  permissible. 

Number  of  Prints  that  can  be  Fixed  thoroughly 
in  Sixty-four  Ounces  of  Hypo-fixing-bath 


of  Print  1 

Vo.  of  Sq.  Inches 

No.  of  Prints 

m X 5K 

21.31 

250 

4 X 5 

20 

266 

4 x (i 

24 

222 

434  X 634 

27.6 

193 

4Y  X 6M 

30.9 

172 

5x7 

35. 

152 

5x8 

40. 

133 

6x8 

48. 

111 

634  X 834 

.55.3 

96 

7 X 1) 

63 

84 

8 X 10 

80 

66 

10  X 12 

120 

44 

11  X 14 

1.54 

34 

12  X 16 

192 

27 

14  X 17 

238 

22 

16  X 20 

320 

17 

18  X 22 

396 

13 

20  X 16 

480 

11 

It  has  been  found  that  sixty-four  ounces  of 
hy[)o  and  fixing-bath  will  fix  thoroughly  250 
(3%  X oYi)  cabiuet-irriiits;  therefore,  x 5}/^ 
X 25(t  is  5328  s((uare  inches  of  area  that  will  be 
thoroughly  fi.xed  by  such  a bath. 

Problem.  Pdnd  tiie  number  of  8 x 10  prints 
that  tliis  l)ath  will  fix  thoroughly. 

Solitfinn.  8 x 10  equals  80  square  inches  in  one 
8 X 10  print.  Hath  will  fix  5328  square  inches, 
therefore  5328  divided  by  80  equals  GO  prints. 

In  bringing  this  article  to  a close,  I should 
like  to  im])ress  u])on  the  mind  the  fact  that  the 
thorough  fixing  and  washing  of  i)riuts  is  of  vital 
imi)ortance  to  one'sTphotographic  business. 
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The  Soft-Focus  Spectacle-Lens 

LATIMER  J.  WILSON 


painter  wlio  desires  extreme  real- 
I in  tlie  rendering  of  his  subjects, 
kes  use  of  suitable  canvas  and 
ishes.  He  would  hardly  l)e  ex- 
•ted  to  work  on  ver\’  coarse-grain 
material  and  use  huge  brushes  if  the  size  of  his 
])icture  were  small  and  the  detail  fine.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  were  an  impressionist,  ti  e ma- 
terial for  his  y)ictnres  would  correspond  more 
exactly  to  the  broad  rendering  recpiired.  He 
would  not  try  to  cover  a coarse-grained  canvas 
by  making  use  of  miniature  brushes,  nor  would  he 
try  for  diffused  and  suggestive  effects  by  using 
materials  that  were  better  applied  in  the  render- 
ing of  minute  detail. 

In  much  the  same  manner,  the  photograi)her- 
artist  selects  the  lens  best  suited  for  the  ren- 
dering of  his  subjects.  If  he  desires  scientific 
accuracy  of  detail,  he  makes  use  of  a lens  that 
can  produce  such  detail.  I5ut  if  he  is  a ])ictorial- 
ist,  he  makes  use  of  a lens  that  best  produces  the 
charm  of  mystery  and  the  vibration  of  sunlight. 
For  the  sharpl,\-  defined  detail,  there  is  scarcely 
any  lens  better  than  the  anastigmat  as  it  works  at 
a large  aperture  and  is  adajrted  to  difficult  con- 
ditions of  light. 

The  camera-worker  who  has  a fine  lens,  Init 
who  desires  the  diffu,sion  of  the  soft-focus,  need 
not  go  to  \'cry  great  expense  to  get  what  he 
wants.  A menisens  spectacle  lens  can  be  used 
with  much  sati.sfaction  in  place  of  the  fine  anas- 
tigmatic  objective,  and  the  exjren.se  is  trivial. 

A lens  that  is  designated  in  the  trade  as  a meni.s- 
cus  plus  8 can  be  mounted  upon  a strij)  of  lantern- 
slide  tape  so  that  it  will  be  exactly  centered  arid 
can  be  slipped  over  the  len.s-tnbe  of  the  cam- 
era, the  regular  lens  having  been  taken  out  of 
the  tube.  If  a sjrectacle-lens  erf  airjrroximately 
the  .same  focus  as  tiie  combination  that  formed  the 
original  lens  is  used,  the  sto])s  indicated  on  the 
outside  of  the  tube  will  be  ap])roximate  when 
used  with  the  s])ectacle-lens. 

The  four-inch  focus  meniscus  has  b(>en  jn-e- 
ferred  by  the  writer,  for  several  reasons.  It  ])ro- 
\ides  a maximum  sjjeed  with  great  diffusion  af 
about  F/t.  Fidargements  on  bromide  paper 
can  be  made  satisfactorily-.  They  correct  the 
slight  dist(.)rtion  due  to  the  short-focus  per- 
spective. Sto])])cd  down  to  F l(i,  the  plate  i}4^ 
X 33<4  is  fairly  sharj)  all  over  with  the  brilliancy 
cliaracteristic  of  a more  expensive  h-ns.  Hut 
F/8  produces  a .soft  and  pleasing  diffusion. 

Ihere  is  tfie  usual  diflicnlfy  of  handling  any 
soft-focus  lens,  aside  from  the  diffusion  due  to 


spherical  aberration  which  is  an  added  feature 
with  many  of  the  spectacle-lenses.  The  ])rin- 
cii)al  diffusion  is  due  to  the  chromatic  aberration 
as  is  akso  that  of  the  best  soft-foens  lenses.  The 
^'iolet  rays  come  to  a point  in  a i)lane  nearer  the 
lens  than  the  green  rays.  The  fornu-r  arc  ac-tive 
j)hotogra])hically.  whereas  the  latter,  i.e.,  the 
visual  rays,  are  not  sufficiently  so.  If  the  picture 
is  made  at  the  focus  indicated  by  the  ground- 
glass,  the  i)hot.ographic  rays  will  l)e  out  of  focus 
and  the  result  is  likely  to  be  an  amount  of  diffu- 
sion that  is  unpleasant.  There  is  an  excei)tion 
to  this,  if  the  ex])osure  is  inade  by-  a bulb  electric 
light  of  yellow  quality  and  a color-sensitive  plate 
is  used.  Very  beautiful  results  ^\•ith  three-secttnd 
ex])osures  have  been  made  with  a 40-watt  Mazda 
on  a panchromatic  ])late,  using  the  visual  fo(-us 
and  the  full  opening  (F/4).  In  this  ca.se,  the 
light  performs  the  service  of  a yellow  filter  where 
oidy  a small  per  cent  of  the  \iolet  rays  make 
the  diffusion. 

If  one  wishes  to  pliotogra.j>li  the  iliffusion  as  he 
sees  it  on  the  grouiul-glass  at  other  times,  it  will 
be  neces.sar.v  to  use  a suitable  filter  and  a color- 
])late,  A few  experiments  will  <letermine  the 
best  filter  for  any'  ])articnlar  conditions  of  light. 

AVhen  the  visual  focus  and  the  sto]i  that  per- 
mits the  ilesired  amount  of  diffusion  have  been 
found,  the  lens  sliould  be  racked  Ijack  toward  the 
plate  until  the  image  just  begins  to  go  out  of 
focus.  If  si)lierical  aberration  is  i)resent  in  the 
lens,  the  decision  becomes  complicated  by  the 
factor  of  fliffusion  from  that  source;  but  experi- 
ments will  decide  again  the  best  amount  of  ( liange 
between  the  visual  and  the  ]>hotograpliic  focus. 
M hen  these  ])oints  for  infinity'  and  for  intermedi- 
ate' distances  have  l)cen  found,  it  will  be  well  to 
indicate  them  in  some  manner  upon  the  ctige  of 
t h('  f(jcusing-ap])aratus. 

F(jr  interiors  at  night  and  home  i)ortraitnre, 
where  dull  lights  are  encountered  and  where  there 
is  need  of  conqearativcly-  rai>id  exposures,  the 
si)ectacle-h'ns  jeerforms  wonders  if  used  with  a 
small  ])late.  The  writer  obtained  a ‘•2(!-inch  focus 
perisco])ic  i)lano-con\-('x  lens  and  adjusted  it  in 
front  of  the  Tessar  Ic  (F/4..)).  'bhis  made  the  d'es- 
sai- work  at  a .speed  a])proximaling  F/4  (F/3.9  + 
extra  thickness  of  glass)  and  introduced  into  the 
finely  correeted  oj>ti(-al  system  the  chroma, tic- 
aberration  and  other  defects  of  the  s|H'etac-le- 
h-ns.  Hut  it  brought  very  bc-autiful  etfecis  of 
ditfusion  as  well  as  the  rajiid  exposure  possibil- 
ities for  working  by  artitieial  light  the  onlinary 
illumination  found  in  the  average  home. 


THE  FKEEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS 


A Hint  to  Lantern-Lecturers 

The  lecturer  wlio  frequently  talks  to  the 
screen,  instead  of  to  the  audience,  is  still 
with  ns.  This  is  a faidt  committed  by  lecturers 
who  use  screen-pictures,  and  is  usually  an  indi- 
cation of  thoughtlessness  or  inexperience.  When 
such  a speaker  wishes  to  emphasize  or  explain 
certain  points  in  a picture,  he  deliberately  turns 
about  aiifl  addresses  his  remarks  to  the  screen — 
quite  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  his  audience 
cannot  hear  him.  The  result  is  the  same  when, 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  he  faces  one  of  his 
favorite  pictures  and  ])raiscs  its  manifold  beau- 
ties. Now,  the  speaker  should  l)e  so  familiar 
with  his  subject  that  he  will  not  be  obliged  to 
do  this,  although  an  occasional  glance  at  the 
screen  for  the  purpose  of  verification  or  ins])cc- 
tion,  or  to  refresh  his  memory,  is  >mobjection- 
able.  And  it  is  j)erfectly  i)ropcr  for  the  lecturer 
to  step  out  of  his  place  of  comparative  obscu- 
rity and  extend  a hand  or  the  i)ointer  to  an  object 
in  the  i)icture,  provided  he  does  not  turn  his  back 
on  the  audience. 

.V  lecturer  of  the  Editor's  acciuaintance  begins 
one  of  his  travelogs  by  showing  a inaj)  of  the 
route.  Instead  of  engaging  in  the  laborious  and 
annoying  performance  of  using  a long  jiointer, 
he  relies  entirely  on  his  lanternist,  who,  using  a 
straight  piece  of  wire,  points  out  the  route  on 
the  lantern-slide — jdainly  visible  on  the  screen 
— closely  folhjwing  the  speaker  throughoiit  a 
description  that  lasts  several  minutes.  Of  course, 
such  an  ex])edient  requires  to  be  carefully  re- 
hearsed and  is  well  worth  all  the  time  and  effort 
spent  upon  it.  It  spares  the  lecturer  and  also 
produces  a gooti  imj)ression.  In  the  ])rojection 
of  motion-pictures,  this  scheme  is  hardly  ]>rac- 
ticable,  and  the  lecturer  will  resort  to  the  tactful 
use  of  the  i)ointer. 

Screen-pictures  that  are  out  of  focus,  through 
carelessness  of  the  lanternist,  are  very  annoying 
to  persons  in  the  audience  accustomed  to  see 
things  sharply  <lcfined.  d'herc  is  no  excuse  for 
fuzzy  j)ictures,  ])roviile(l  the  slides  are  uniformlx’ 
made.  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  this  depart- 
ment, many  times,  the  fault  lies  with  the  lantcrn- 
ist.  If  his  vision  is  imperfect,  he  lacks  one  im- 
portant qualification  and  needs  a cajjabic  assist- 
ant. 'I'he  j)ractice  of  focusing  the  initial  slide, 
as  a standard  for  the  rest,  is  a good  one;  but  in 
determining  sharpness  of  definition,  an  o])cra- 
glass  will  be  founil  very  useful,  ])articidarl.\'  when 


the  distance  from  lantern  to  screen  is  one  hun- 
dred feet  or  more.  Indeed,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
scrutinize  the  .screen-picture  with  an  opera-glass, 
occasionally,  although  there  are  lanternists  who 
make  it  a practice  to  verify  the  sharpness  of  every 
slide  the  instant  it  appears  on  the  screen.  The 
lecturer  is  to  be  congratidatcd  who  has  the  assist- 
ance of  so  skilled  and  conscientious  a lanternist. 

A Missed  Opportunity 

The  English  photographic  prc'ss  is  in- 
consolable— and  well  may  it  be — becau.se 
no  i)hoto-pictorial  record  was  made  of  the 
meeting  between  the  British  and  German 
admirals  on  the  occasion  of  the  surrender  of  the 
German  fleet — an  event  of  great  historical 
importance.  Our  English  cotemporaries  have 
reason  to  feel  greatly  chagrined,  ])articnlarly, 
because  a painter  ha<l  been  given  special  op- 
])ortnnitics  in  order  that  the  incident  might  be 
perpetuated  by  the  painters’  art.  whereas  pic- 
torial i)hotography  was  totally  ignored.  It  is 
argued  that  the  value  of  a ])ainting,  as  a record, 
is  very  trifiing,  at  least.  Actuality  constitutes  the 
value  of  a pictorial  record,  and  it  is  all  the  more 
regrc'ttablc  that,  while  a distinguished  ])aintcr 
was  accorded  the  opportunity — which,  for  his 
art,  was  by  no  means  a necessity — none  of  the 
leailing  ])ictorial  ])hotographers  was  given  a 
chance  to  make  that  one  kind  of  record,  a 
photograph,  which  the  j)ublic  ])rizes  as  such 
beyond  all  others.  Moreover,  our  English 
friends  comment  upon  the  absence  of  an  cn- 
terprising  ])hotographic  organization  willing  to 
secure  oflicial  recognition  in  high  official  circles. 

'I'liat  such  a,  stale  of  affairs  should  exist,  comes 
as  a surprise  to  those  who  have  always  rcgarilcd 
the  Royal  Photogra])hic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  as  an  organization  of  power  and  in- 
fluence. Its  officers  and  members  are  nuui  of 
distinguished  achit'vcmeid,  in  the  sciences  and 
])ictorial  ])hotogra])hy,  and  include  the  veteran 
photographic  scientific  authority.  Sir  W.  de  W. 
.\biiey,  K.C.B.,  F.K.S.,  etc.,  while,  chief  among 
its  i)atrons,  arc  their  majesties  tli(>  King  and  the 
(^ueen.  It  may  be  that,  for  the  lack  of  a,  pub- 
lieily-committee.  the  august  and  \-euerabh' 
society  failed  to  get  in  touch  with  the  naval 
high  command.  ( >r.  it  ma\'  have  been  a.({uestion 
of  Mahomet  and  the  uiounlaiTi.  and  during  the 
interitn  of  one  waiting  for  the  other,  the  gohh'ii 
o|>I)ortunity  slii)])ed  away— j)a.st  n'denqition. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  wdll  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  wanner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  w'inners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  mil  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  he  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  wrill  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Domestic  Pets  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1918 

First  Prize:  Paid  IVierum. 

Second  Prize:  Wm.  T.  Adderley. 

Third  Prize:  Leopold  Zwarg. 

Honorable  Mention:  Louis  Bausch,  Harry  Bowse, 
A.  W.  Cutting,  Ethel  Dismukes,  James  V.  Dunham, 
W.  E.  Eowler,  George  W.  French,  Rayman  F.  Fritz, 
Gustav  Glueckert,  J.  E.  Horning,  Frank  E.  Ludlum, 
C.  A.  Major,  Alexander  Murray,  Wm.  E.  Neuser, 
Robert  P.  Nute,  Maude  Paget,  P.  P.  Pinckney,  J.  D. 
Raynohls,  W.  II.  Sargent,  J.  Herbert  Saunders,  W.  C. 
Sawyer,  W.  Stelcik,  C.  B.  Weed. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 
“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  inize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  jihotographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  desip,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

# 

To  Readers  of  Photo-Era 

Despite  the  uiqn-ecedented  conditions  lirought  on  by 
tlie  WTir,  Piioto-Er.v  has  maintained  its  supremacy  in 
the  field  of  photograidiic  journalism.  The  191!)  issues 
will  cover  the  epoch-making  period  of  reconstruction 
and  we  advise  snliscribers  to  see  to  it  that  their  sub- 
scriptions do  not  lapse.  Photo-Er.v  will  try  not  to 
disa])i)oint  yon  in  1919. 
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Advanced  Competition  The  Spirit  of  Winter 
Closes  March  31,  1919 

WixTEH-PnOTOGHAPiiY  is  the  exact  reverse  of 
I)hoto{trai)liy  in  spring  and  summer.  'I'lierein  lies  its 
fascination.  Tlie  teclmical  and  piiysical  dilhcnities 
involved  .serve  lint  to  whet  tlie  jiliotographic  aji- 
petite  of  the  really  amhitions  camerist.  iSly  own 
picture-making  career  tiegan  in  January,  hecaiise  a 
thoughtful  relative  made  me  a Christma.s-iiresent  of 
a camera.  I did  not  choose  winter-photograiihy ; it 
was  thrust  upon  me.  Ohviously,  J could  not  wait 
until  sjiring  to  make  pictures  witli  my  new  camera; 
hence,  it  was  picture-making  in  the  snow  and  cold, 
or  not  at  all.  For  this  very  reason  I appreciate  the 
difficulties  and  likewise  the  fascination  to  attempt  to 
express  the  Spirit  of  Winter  jiictorially. 

The  camerist  who  makes  a success  of  winter-pho- 
tography is  entitled  to  assume  tlie  same  lofty  air  of 
'Uperiority  that  is  expressed  hv  the  man  who  is  an 
early  riser.  Both  men  are  making  a success  of  some- 
thing that  many  of  us  never  atteinjit.  To  meet  with 
any  measure  of  apjiroval  from  the  jury,  the  photog- 
rapher will  have  to  leave  his  warm  hearthstom — or 


PAUL  WIEKU.M 

FIRST  PRIZE  - DOMESTIC  PETS 


steam-radiator — and  get  out  into  the  cold  and  the 
snow.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  for  ‘‘arm-chair’ 
camerists  to  content  themselves  with  ])hologra])hiiig 
the  frost  on  the  window-iiane.  the  snow  piled  high  on 
the  door-step  or  a view  from  one  of  the  windows. 
Nevertheless,  first  honors  helong  to  him  who  trudges 
courageously  through  the  drifts  and  releases  the 
shutter  when  it  is  two  helow  zero. 

Lest  I I )C  misunderstood,  let  me  add  that  ! apjireciate 
the  fact  that  many  camerists  are  physicall.i'  unalile  to 
face  .severe  comlitions  of  weather;  also,  that  many  of 
our  readers  would  have  far  to  go  to  find  a snow-diift. 
d’o  most  of  us.  winter  implies  snow  and  a low  lcm[i<‘r- 
ature;  hut  tomany.il  is  the  most  licauliful  lime  of  the 
year,  when  Birds  and  flowers  rejoice  the  heart.  For 
this  reason.  I hclieve  that  it  would  he  of  interest  to 
readers  and  the  jury  to  liai’c  some  of  our  good  friends 
who  live  in  h'lorida.  ('alifonna,  < ulia  and  other  warm 
climates,  enter  pictures  that  express  the  Sjiiril  of  Winter 
as  it  reveals  itself  to  them.  .V  heautifnl  day  off  the 
Florida  Keys,  with  the  hrilliant  sunshine  playing  across 
the  water  and  snow-white  yachts  reaching  away  to- 
ward palm-laden  islands,  expresses  the  Spii’it  of 
Winter  just  as  truly  as  anot  her  pict  urc  of  a man  shovel- 


ing  snow  in  New  York  or  Boston.  The  calendar 
informs  us  that  it  is  winter,  whether  we  shiver  with 
cold  or  bask  in  warm  sunshine. 

There  seems  to  be  a tendency  for  camerists  to  make 
a winter-])icture  as  stereotyped  as  one  depicting 
still-life.  The  flower-study  and  overturned  basket  of 
fruit  have  been  done  ad  nauseam;  and,  now,  we  have 
the  “snow-picture"  with  its  “soot  and  whitewash" 
effect,  and  the  immediate  foreground  filled  with  all 
manner  of  grotesrpie  footmarks,  sled-trails  and  other 
subterfuges  “ to  break  up  the  expanse  of  white."  More- 
over, the  "blacks"  in  some  of  these  “snow-pictures” 
are  so  black  that  even  nature  balks  at  such  a disregard 
of  true  values.  There  are  no  coal-black  effects  in 
nature.  The  careful  observer  will  note  that  there  is 
always  some  light  in  very  dense  woodlands  or  deep 
mountain-gullies  so  that  a solid,  heavy  black  does  not 
portray  truthfully  the  actual  conditions  that  exist  in 
nature.  Much  of  this  trouble  is  due  to  underexposure. 
The  eye  sees  the  brilliant  sunshine  on  the  snow  and  is 
almost  blinded;  but  the  lens  sees  only  the  lack  of  actinic 
rays,  and  is  not  blinded  to  its  inability  to  produce  an 
image  on  the  plate.  In  short,  not  the  human  eye  but 
the  brain  is  the  deciding  factor  with  regard  to  winter- 
photography. 

The  Spirit  of  Winter  can  be  expressed  photographic- 
ally despite  the  technical  difficulties  involved.  We, 
in  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada,  instinct- 
ively as.sociate  this  spirit  with  snow,  ice,  the  bluish- 
green  of  the  evergreens  and  the  frozen  brook.  How- 
ever, winter  reaches  the  city  as  well;  the  struggles  of 
steaming  horses  to  maintain  a footing  on  the  icy 
streets;  the  hurrying  crowds  bending  against  the 
driving  snow;  the  snow-shovelers  hard  at  work  clear- 
ing the  streets;  the  electric-railway  rotary  snow- 
plows throwing  the  snow  high  into  the  air,  and  other 
winter-time  activities  in  the  city,  offer  many  opporfu- 
nifies  to  the  intelligent  and  re, sourceful  camerist.  In 
the  suburbs  and  in  the  country  there  are  the  happy 
children  with  their  sleils,  the  ice-skaters,  skiers,  to- 
bogganists,  rcjllicking  sleigh-parties  and  snowshoers  to 
tax  the  ]ihotographer's  ingenuity.  Along  the  water- 
front or  down  the  harbor  many  sidrjects  of  great  pic- 
torial value  may  be  found.  Ice-shrouded  vessels, 
puffing  tug-boats,  .sea-gulls  among  the  ice-floes  and 
bits  of  shore-line  piled  high  with  ice-jams  offer  many 
possibilities.  The  train-yards  of  railway-terminals 
with  their  clouds  of  steam  and  smoke  should  not  be 
overlookeil.  Landscapes,  immediately  after  an  ice- 
storm  or  heavy  snow-fall,  may  be  utilized  advantage- 
ously. It  is  virtually  imijossible  to  point  out  all  the 
many  winter-subjects  that,  properly  handled,  would 
make  excellent  pictures  embodying  the  Spirit  of  Winter. 

Participants  should  remember  that  originality  must 
be  combined  with  sound  technical  skill.  It  is  po.ssible 
to  make  a winter-i)icture  that  is  original  in  treat- 
ment, excellent  in  technique  and  of  permanent  value 
to  its  maker,  be  he  a i)rofessional  or  an  amateur 
phf)tographer. 

No  matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  the  exposure 
is  always  of  i)aramount  importance.  The  old,  but 
reliable  }'ule,  "expose  for  the  shadows,”  is  still  very 
much  in  force.  In  connection  with  any  form  of  winter- 
photography,  great  care  must  l>e  exercised  at  all  times 
with  regard  to  the  effect  that  intense  cold  may  have 
on  the  lens  and  also  on  the  shutter. 

With  regard  to  development,  the  aim  should  Ije  to 
obtain  a fairly  thin  negative,  so  that  detail  in  the  snow 
may  be  had  witlajiit  over-printing  the  darker  masses 
of  the  i)icture.  It  is  a mistake  to  i)ortray  snow-scenes 
in  sepia.;  even  blue-[)rint  |)aper  is  better  suited  t(>  sucli 
subjects.  The  many  excellent  developing-papers. 


now  on  the  market,  enable  the  camerist  to  obtain  effects 
that  are  beautiful  and  true  to  life.  Careful  attention 
to  the  exposure,  the  density  of  the  negative  and  the 
strength  of  the  developer  has  much  to  do  with  ob- 
taining the  desired  softness  in  the  snow  and  definition 
of  the  background. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I have  been  asked  what 
lens  is  best  suited  to  winter-photography.  Any  lens 
that  produces  a clear  image  on  the  plate  may  be  used 
for  winter-photography  and  excellent  results  obtained. 
I am  of  the  opinion  that  my  inquirer  had  a ray-filter 
in  mind.  Unquestionably,  a ray-filter  is  of  great 
value  to  emphasize  the  texture  of  the  snow  and  to 
•soften  the  glare  of  sunshine  on  ice;  also,  to  aid  the 
camerist  to  obtain  true  values  in  the  shadows.  Even 
at  the  risk  of  repetition,  let  me  call  particular  attention 
to  the  importance  of  shadows — their  formation,  density 
and  direction. 

The  Spirit  of  Winter  competition  offers  technical, 
artistic  and  physical  difficulties  to  tax  the  most  ardent 
camerist.  Commensurate  with  the  difficulties  are  the 
rewards.  Winter-photography  offers  an  unequaled 
opportunity  to  test  the  temper  of  the  photographer’s 
steeled  purpose  to  make  good.  In  short,  to  make  a 
success  of  winter-photography  augurs  well  for  succe.ss 
in  spring  and  summer  camera-work.  To  the  man  or 
woman  who  loves  photography,  every  opportunity 
to  advance  is  welcomed  with  eagerness.  “Show  me 
the  problem  anrl  I will  solve  it!”  should  be  the  ex- 
clamation of  everv  worth-while  camerist. 

A.  H.  B. 

Luminous  Dials  and  Labels 

Luminous  compounds  for  dials,  gun-sights,  etc.,  also 
for  labels  in  the  photographic  darkrooms,  are  made 
mostly  from  a specially  prepared  zinc  sulphide,  which 
contains  a small  amount  of  sodium  or  zinc  chloride  to 
promote  the  luminous  activity.  This  zinc  sulphide  is 
mixed  with  about  4 parts  per  10,000  of  radium  bromide 
or  its  gamma-ray  equivalent,  and  this  mixture  in 
powder-form  shows  a light-power  about  equal  to  that 
of  white  paper  under  the  rays  of  the  full  moon.  If  not 
protected,  it  loses  about  half  of  its  light-power  in  100 
days,  but  when  mixed  with  varnish  the  stability  is 
increased  about  fourfold.  Other  colloidal  bodies  also 
add  to  the  permanence  of  the  mixture. 

Bidletin  of  Pharmacy. 

Toning  without  Gold 

It  is  perfectly  possible  to  obtain  prints  of  a good 
rich  color  on  printing-out  paper  without  the  use  of 
a toning-bafh  containing  gohl,  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  fact  may  prove  serviceable  at  the  present  time, 
.says  the  editor  of  Amateur  Photographer.  As  is  well 
known,  the  ordinary  combined  toning-and-fixing  bath 
will  go  on  toning  prints  long  after  the  gold  is  exhausted; 
but  the  results  so  obtained — due  to  a form  of  sulphur- 
toning — have  rightly  been  under  a cloud  in  the  matter 
of  permanence.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason,  however, 
why  the  sulphide-toning  method  which  is  now  so 
extensively  used  for  bromide  and  gaslight  prints,  shoidd 
not  be  applied  to  prints  on  printing-out  paper,  if  it  is 
thought  desirable.  The  printing  should  be  carried 
deeiily,  and  the  jirints  fixed  and  washed  thoroughly. 
The  brownish  yellow  image  obtained  in  this  way,  can 
be  converted  into  one  of  a pleasant  warm  color  by  im- 
mersion in  a weak  sulphiding-solution,  without  any 
lireliminary  bleaching.  A complete  change  into  silver 
sulphide  can  be  brought  about  by  bleaching  and 
sulphiding,  and  where  a permanent  result  is  required, 
this  is  what  should  be  ilone  in  every  case. 
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Cai 


of  Impaired  Definition 


Many  pliotographers  liave  come  to  reganl  good 
definition  as  depending  entirely  on  the  quality  of  I he 
lens,  hut  this  is  only  very  partly  the  case.  The  de- 
finition of  a first-class  lens  may  easily  he  spoiled  hy 
very  simple  causes,  for  example,  a layer  of  dust  on  the 
glasses,  to  cite  one  of  the  causes  which  is  often  over- 
looked. Faulty  definition,  for  which  one  of  the  hest 
R.R.  lenses  was  hlamed  and  almost  discarded  hy  an 
operator  who  had  jireviously  used  and  had  a i>reference 
for  anastigmats,  was  traced  recently  to  the  camera- 
front  being  loosely  supported  on  loosely-.screwed 
struts.  Observation  showed  that  when  the  front  was 
loosely  screwed  the  action  of  the  roller-blind  shutter 
causeil  a slight  vihrat  ion.  We  have  seen  many 
operators  work  with  struts,  etc.,  far  too  loosely  screweii. 
in  some  cases  so  much  so  that  the  jiressure  of  a finger 
was  sufficient  to  move  the  front-  or  swing-hack.  In 
copying-work,  when  a long-bellows  extension  is 
employed,  rigidity  is  essential,  for,  if  this  is  not  the 
case,  there  is  a tendency  for  the  front  to  he  drawn  by 
the  bellows,  which  produces  a loss  of  rigidity  t hat  would 
not  be  evident  at  a shorter-bellows  extension.  .Another 
point  that  needs  attention,  when  work  of  this  kind  is 
being  done,  is  vibration  from  heavy  traffic  in  the  vi- 
cinity. Having  the  original  and  the  camera  on  the 
same  solid  support  is  a jiartial,  but  by  no  means 
complete,  .solution  of  the  jiroblem.  which  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  having  everytliing  .screwed  as  firmly  as 
po.ssible.  If  there  is  a separate  space  between  the 
camera  ami  the  original,  any  vibration  such  as  a jierson 


walking  about  the  room,  if  the  floor  is  not  particularly 
firm,  has  been  known  to  cause  jjoor  definition,  for 
which  the  lens  has  received  the  blame.  The  tripod, 
again,  receives  very  little  attention  from  man,\‘ 
operators.  More  often  than  otherwise,  its  rigidity  is 
cut  down  in  order  to  ])ermit  lightne.ss,  or  a llim.sy 
tripod  is  employed  for  a heavy  camera — another 
fruitful  cause  of  poor  definition.  Often,  too,  the 
operator  devotes  too  little  attention  to  set  uj)  the 
tripod  or  fix  the  legs  firmly,  and  when  outdoor-work 
is  lieing  done,  esiiecially  if  there  is  any  wind,  inqiaired 
definition  is  bound  to  result, — Hriiish  Journal. 

Drying  Negatives 

It  is  agree<l  that  the  faster  a photographic  plate  is 
dried,  after  being  developed,  fixed  and  washeil.  the 
liettcr.  AVhen  available,  the  electric  fan  is  a most 
desiral)le  agency  to  this  end.  In  advising  its  use,  how- 
ever, authorities  ilo  not  always  mention  its  ability  even 
in  ordinarily  clean  surroundings,  to  stir  up  <lust  which 
is  depositeii  on  the  moist  surface  of  the  plate  where  it 
adheres,  becoming  permanently  fixed  in  the  emulsion, 
as  the  latter  dries.  If  before  the  wet  filates  are  juit  in 
front  of  it.  the  fan  it.self  as  well  as  the  table  or  bench  on 
which  it  stands,  is  gone  over  with  a dami)  cloth  much 
of  this  umlesirable  result  is  avoided.  .Mso,  if  the  plates 
are  laid  back  <lown  on  the  fable  so  that  I he  air  from  the 
fan  [lasses  mYu.v.v  the  emulsion,  instead  of  standing  them 
on  e<lge  .so  that  the  air  is  driven  at/ain.il  it,  there  is  less 
trouble  from  dust,  and  drying  is  ewhal  more  r.apiil. 

McMomns  Ib.ismv,  M l). 
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Photographing  China 

When  pliotofiniiiliiiiff  ])orcelain  liric-a-lirae  and 
similar  snKjects,  it  is  very  important  to  sliow  the 
I)attern  clearly  ami  in  its  correct  light  and  shade,  for 
which  pni’iiose  a ])anchromatic  plate  and  a snitalile 
color-screen  will  he  found  invalnahle.  The  lighting 
must  he  arranged  carefully,  so  as  to  avoid  staring 
rellections  likely  to  interfere  with  the  proper  dis|)lay  of 
the  iiattern;  hnt,  at  the  same  time,  some  reflections 
arc  a necessity  to  hrighten  np  and  to  suggest  the  eharae- 
ter  of  the  ware.  It  will  he  found  that  the  best  way  to 
get  what  is  needed  is  to  use  as  large  a diffuser  as  jios- 
sihle,  so  as  to  do  away  with  iiatchy  rellections;  hearing 
in  mind  that  the  way  to  dodge  rellections  which  are  not 
wanted  is  not  to  attempt  to  lani])er  with  the  reflecting 
surface,  hut  to  remove  or  cajver  up  the  hright  ohject 
which  is  heing  reflected. 

'I'he  nature  of  the  hackgronud  will  he  governed  hy 
that  of  the  ohject.  sheet  of  card,  or  a hoani,  over 
which  hlack  velvet  has  heen  stretched,  makes  a very 
snilahle  hackgrouml  for  many  such  things;  hut.  iu 
some  cases,  a plain  while  card,  or  gray,  may  lie  used. 

\’es.sels  with  an  opening  at  the  top,  such  as  vases, 
cups,  etc.,  should  he  ]>hotogra|)hed  w ith  the  lens  slightly 
ahove  the  to)>  of  the  o|)cning  .so  as  to  show  it.  If  neeil 
l)C,  the  camera-front  may  he  drop[)ed  a trifle,  so  as  to 


luing  the  jiicture  well  on  the  plate.  A fairly  long- 
focus  lens  for  the  size  of  plate  adopted  should  lie  used 
to  avoiil  any  unpleasant  foreshortening. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Safe  Lights  and  Panchromatic  Plates 

I’.iNCiiHOM.iTic  means  .sensitive  to  all  colors,  and  it 
is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  truly'  panchromatic 
plate  will  he  sensitive  to  an.v  darkroom-light,  no 
matter  what  may  he  its  tint.  Jlxiierience  shows  this 
to  he  the  ca.se;  and  a safe  light,  even  one  made  specially 
for  iianchromatic  iilates.  will  soon  fog  them  if  they  are 
freely  exposed  to  it.  d'he  secret  of  the  use  of  any'  light 
with  such  ]dates,  if  it  is  a secret,  is  not  to  exiiose  the 
jilates  to  the  light  at  all  in  filling  or  emptying  the 
))lateliolders,  or  iu  the  earlier  stages  of  development. 
When  develoiunent  is  nearly'  finished,  they'  may'  he 
looked  at  cautiously,  as  the  sulphite  in  the  deveioper 
deprives  them  to  .some  little  extent  of  their  color-sen- 
sitivene.ss;  while  even  if  the  light  should  fog  them, 
heing  at  that  stage  when  the  <ievelo])inent  is  nearly 
over,  there  is  less  chance  of  the  fog  .so  caused  being 
dcvelo]ied  far  enough  to  become  a source  of  trouble. 
Hut  in  any  case  the  exposure  should  he  very  brief. — 
The  .1.  r.' ami  P. 
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THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FACTS 
^V^th  Reviews  of  Foreign  Magazines,  Progress  and  Investigation 
Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


Watch-Dial  Pictures 

There  a])pears  to  be  a renetveil  interest  in  tlie  deco- 
ration of  watch-dials  by  means  of  i)liotograi)hy.  Sev- 
eral methods  may  lie  used,  one  in  ])articular  is  very 
poimlar.  Sensitize  a talc’d  piece  of  glass  with  a collo- 
dion-chloride enudsion.  When  thoroughly  dry,  print 
the  reduced  portrait — using  a suitable  oval  or  other 
shaped  mask — tone  and  fix  in  the  usual  way  and  dry 
over  an  alcohol-lamp  or  set  aside  to  dry.  Then  .soften 
the  film  with  methylated  spirit  and  soak  in  water  that 
is  acidified  with  a few  drops  to  the  ounce  of  acetic 
acid.  In  this  bath  the  film  is  floated  ofl'  easily  by 
gentle  mani])ulation  with  a camel-hair  brush.  Pass  a 
sheet  of  paper  beneath  the  film — while  umler  water — 
and  lift  it  out  carefully.  With  the  film  resting  on  the 
paper  it  is  easy  to  cut  out  the  portrait  along  the  lines 
of  the  mask  with  a pair  of  small,  sharj)  scissors. 

Next,  place  the  portrait  on  its  ]raper-su]iport  in  a 
dish  of  plain  water  and  the  film  and  pa])er  will  sei)arate. 
Take  the  watch-dial — ])reviously  albumenized — and 
place  it  beneath  the  film  in  the  water  and  with  a camel- 
liair  brush  gently  get  it  into  position,  being  careful  to 
avoid  air-bubbles.  Lift  the  watch-dial  from  the  water 
and  allow  it  to  dry  naturally.  Clement  J.  Leaper’s 
formula  for  collodio-chloride  is  well  suited  to  this 
method,  and  is  as  follows: 

a.  Alcohol,  1 oz.;  Ether,  1 oz.;  Pyroxylin,  I'i  grs. 

b.  Silver  Nitrate,  60  grs.;  Water.  I dr. 

c.  Strontium  Chloride,  64  grs.;  Alcohol,  2 oz. 

(L  Citric  Acid,  64  grs.;  Alcohol,  2 oz. 

Mix  .40  minims  b with  the  whole  of  a.  add  a drachm  of  c 
and  half  a flrachm  of  d.  Shake  well  after  each  addi- 
tion. and  coat  at  once. 


Green  Color-Screens 

It  must  be  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  since  Mr. 
Burchett  advocated  a green  color-.screen  in  place  of 
the  usual  yellow  (jne  for  landsca|)c-work.  d'heoreti- 
cally,  he  was  wrong,  and  the  theorists  first  very  little 
time  before  telling  him  S(j;  but  in  ])ractice  the  Burchett 
screens  gave  very  good  results,  as  we  ourselves  can 
testify.  I’ossibly  this  was  due  to  the  excellence  of  the 
correction  given  by  the  yellow  element  in  the  screen. 
Now  that  panchromatic  plates  can  be  bought,  in  which 
the  red  sensitiveness  has  iieen  carried  so  far  that  they 
show  an  almost  even  de])th  of  deposit  from  one  end 
of  the  spectrum  to  the  other,  Mr.  Chapman  .Jones, 
writing  in  "Nature,”  observes  tliat  to  secure  correct 
luminosity  “it  is  clear  that  we  must  u.se  a color-filter 
that  will  gradually  tone  <lown  the  action  of  the  red 
and  the  blue,  giving  a curve  of  transmission  similar  t(j 
the  luminosity-curve  of  the  .siiectrum — and  such  a 
filter  will  be  green."  He  contends  that  a yellow  filter, 
such  as  is  adopted  generally,  will  leave  the  reils — and 
colors  such  as  yellow,  of  which  red  is  a comi)onent — 
too  light,  and  suggests  that,  of  the  well-known  <lyes, 
naphtliol  green  aijproaches  nearest  to  what  is  wanted. 
In  actual  practice,  however,  it  will  be  agreed,  we  think, 
that  such  a screen  as  the  K3  of  Wratten  and  Wain- 
wright,  used  with  either  an  Ilford  or  a Wratten  pan- 
chromatic, leaves  little  to  be  desireil. — The  .1.  /'.  and 


Color  in  Negatives 

Thehis  are  many  workers — among  the  professionals, 
especially — who  .seem  to  think  tliat  a negative  free  of 
color,  and  black  with  or  without  gradations,  according 
to  requirements,  is  the  highest  desideratum.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  iirefer  some  color 
(uniform,  of  course)  in  the  negative,  but  do  not  always 
succeed  in  getting  it.  The  Amateur  Fhoioi/rapher  and. 
Phnlographi/  states  that  whether  a negative  shall  be 
yellow,  brown,  greenish,  or  black,  is  almost  entirely 
a matter  of  the  proportion  of  sulphite  present  in  the 
develo|>er;  and  so  may  be  adjusted  to  suit  the  taste 
of  each  worker.  INeeiit  that  a,  very  high  proportion 
of  sul]jhite  leads  to  that  graying  of  the  image  known  as 
“sulphite  fog,”  and  that  an  unnecessary  (piantily  is 
needlessly  ex]iensivc,  there  is  no  reason  why  each 
jihotographer  should  not  vary  the  amount  given  in  any 
development  formula  at  will.  What  is  important, 
however,  is  to  decide  on  the  (piantity  to  be  u.sed  and  to 
keep  to  it;  otherwise,  there  will  be  troulile  from  nega- 
tives over-  or  under-developed.  In  a yellow  or 
yellowish  brown  negative  an  image  which  looks  very 
thin  to  the  eye  will  give  a vigorous  print  or  enlarge- 
ment; whereas  a |)ure  black  image  of  the  same  visual 
intensity  will  be  almost  too  weak  to  print,  exce|)t  on 
a gaslight  jiaper  that  gives  strong  contrasts.  More- 
over, in  the  red  light  of  tlie  darkroom  it  is  not  ])ossible 
to  recognize  the  color  which  the  negative  will  possess 
finally,  which  is  another  rea.son  why  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  obtain  uniformity  in  it. 

Reflectors  in  Lanterns 

corhespuxdext  suggested  to  us  recently,  states 
the  Amateur  Photographer,  that  it  would  bring  aliout  a 
great  gain  in  the  light  given  by  an  enlarging-lautern 
if  the  ilhnninant  were  jirovided  with  a retlector,  such 
as  is  to  be  found  in  most  lanterns  of  the  ordinary  tyi>e. 
.Vs  a matter  of  fact,  although  most  enlarging-lanterus 
are  not  provided  with  reflectors,  there  is  in  some  in- 
stances a slight  gain  in  the  light  when  a reflector  is 
u.sed.  Some  illuminauts,  such  as  the  limelight  and  the 
Nermst  lain]) — to  name  two  exain])le.s — do  not  admit 
any  retlector,  since  the  ]iart  that  is  behind  the  light- 
emitting  surface  is  o|)a()ue;  but  others,  such  as  acety- 
lene, are  not  oi)aquc.  'riiat  a llame  is  not  o])aque, 
and  therefore  that  the  light  in  a given  direction  is  in- 
creased, when  one  llame  is  .set  liehind  another  is  well 
known,  though  apt  to  be  overlooked;  and  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  rea.son  why  a.  retlector  should  not  be 
u.sed  behind  the  light.  In  fact,  it  often  is  u.sed.  It 
does  not  bring  about  tlie  great  increa.se  in  tlie  illumina- 
tion which  might  be  ex])ected,  because  the  only  light 
which  counts  for  much  when  we  are  using  a con- 
densor  is  light  which  ])roceeds  to  the  cmideiisor  from 
a small  central  ilhnninated  area,  and  very  little  of  tlic 
light  reflected  by  a.  mirror  follows  this  ])ath.  .V  [ijira- 
bolic  mirror  with  the  light  at  its  focus  is  ((iiite  useless 
in  lanterns  in  which  a condensor  is  cmiiloyed,  as  its 
characteristic  feature  is  that  it  .scuds  all  the  reflected 
rays  forward  in  one  |>arallel  beam;  in  other  words,  we 
get  from  a iiarabolic  mirror  a cylindrical  beam  of  light 
equal  in  diameter  to  the  mirror  itself,  which  with  a 
condensor  is  jirecisely  what  is  not  wanted. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 

Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston, SMass.  U.  S.  A. 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value.  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  he  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous  ” ; 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  cho.sen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  without  any  practical  help  from  friend  or  profes- 
sional expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should 
accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3| 
to  and  including  3j  x 5^  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
mu.st  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which, 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  re])roduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  .same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsnccessfnl  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

(i.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  i)ioperty  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
recpiested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
po.se  of  other  i>rints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  shoidd  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  tight,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used.  e.rposnre.  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
ret  urn-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
reeiue.st.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  November  30,  1918 

First  Prize:  S.  G.  Kobayashi. 

Second  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Make  Photography  a Source  of  Pride 

E\ery  year  several  thousand  beginners  enter  the 
ranks  of  amateur  photographers.  Some  do  so  inten- 
tionally and  others  have  photography  thrust  upon 
them  at  Christmas-time  by  fond  relatives  or  friends. 
No  matter  how  the  beginner  becomes  an  amateur 
photographer,  he  should  make  his  photography  a source 
of  pride  at  the  very  outset.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
have  honest  pride  in  photography  and  that  is  to  do  the 
developing,  printing  and  enlarging  oneself.  Of  course, 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  do  this  work;  but  every 
beginner  should  manage  in  some  way  to  do  enough  of 
it  to  master  the  principles  involved  and  to  be  able 
to  turn  out  a well-developed  negative,  a good  print  and 
a satisfactory  eidargement. 

Many  beginners  would  be  glad  to  do  their  own 
photo-finishing  were  they  not  deterred  from  doing  so 
by  fear  of  st;iining,  defacing  or  otherwise  injuring 
I>rivate  property.  As  a matter  of  fact,  modern 
methods  of  developing,  printing  and  enlarging  virtually 
do  away  with  any  po.ssibility  of  permanent  or  even 
temporary  injury.  Of  cour.se,  the  human  element 
must  be  considered;  but  the  beginner  who  is  neat  and 
careful  need  fear  no  censure  from  relatives,  friends  or 
landlady.  The  many  excellent  developing-tanks 
now  on  the  market — used  with  a changing-bag  if 
necessary- — do  away  with  the  need  of  a darkroom. 
•Mmost  all  i>rinting  is  done  now  by  artificial  light  on 
developing-paper.  With  regard  to  enlarging,  there 
are  methods  and  enlarging-eqnipments  galore.  All 
in  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  beginner  cannot  do 
his  own  work  from  the  out.set,  and  thus  attain  skill 
and  pride  in  photographic  advanccTnent. 

A good  habit  to  get  into  is  to  refrain  from  showing 
any  negative,  ijrint  or  enlargement  that  does  not 
rej)re.sent  the  very  best  effort.  Do  not  show  a friend 
a print  that  must  l)e  accomjjanied  by  excu.ses  for  its 
appearance.  Let  there  be  no  halfway  about  it — either 
the  print  is  the  very  best  that  could  be  made  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  is  not — do  not  display  it;  better  yet.  keep 
it  out  of  sight.  1 realize  fully  that  the  beginner’s 
maiden  effort  at  jn-iTiting  is  a great  event  and  one  that 
he  feels  must  lie  shared  with  the  world  at  large;  but 
unless  he  jiroduees  a creditable  piece  of  work,  it  is  far 
wiser  to  wait  until  he  need  make  no  excases.  Some- 
times, as  in  my  own  ease,  the  first  jiicfures  are  very 
successful  and  the  lieginner  has  every  right  to  be 
proud  of  his  work.  Unfortunately,  this  first  success 
is  often  followed  by  an  ignominious  failure  to  repeat 
the  previous  iierformance  and  again  explanations 
.and  excuses  are  in  order.  Hence,  the  average  be- 
ginner will  do  well  to  confine  his  first  public  photo- 
graiihie  exhibition  to  jiictures  of  which  he  need  not  be 
a,shame<l. 

The  photo-equipment  needed  by  the  beginner  to-day 
requires  very  little  room  and  may  be  had  at  a moderate 
price.  <leveloi)ing-tank.  film-eliivs.  stirring-rod. 
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graduate,  three  trays,  ]irintiiig-franie  and  luece  of 
cheese-cloth  will  enable  the  average  liegiiiner  to  olitaiii 
excellent  results,  Obviou,sly,  chemicals  and  paper 
must  be  purchased;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  “stock 
up"  as  in  the  old  darkroom  days,  I have  developed 
negatives  and  made  prints  in  a hall  bedroom  with  no 
greater  water-facilities  than  a wash-liowl  and  idtcher. 
Moreover,  no  trace  of  my  photo-finishing  was  left 
behind  It  is  a fact  that  an  excellent  developing  and 
printing  outfit,  including  necessary  pa[)er  and  chemi- 
cals, may  be  carried  in  an  ordinary  suitcase.  The 
simpler  the  first  equipment  can  be  made,  the  better 
for  the  beginner.  There  are  literally  hundreds  of 
accessories  that  may  be  added  later;  but  the  be- 
ginner will  do  well  to  confine  himself  to  the  es.sentials 
at  first. 

Those  of  us  who  know  sometliing  of  photography 
and  love  it  the  more  we  know  of  it,  like  tlie  old-fashioned 
darkroom.  Hy  that  I mean  a room  in  the  cellar  or 
attic  esi)ecially  built  and  equifiped  for  all  manner  of 
photographic  work.  The  beginner  wlio  is  possessed  of 
time  and  the  necessary  affluence  will  enjoy  a ilarkroom; 
not  because  it  is  a darkroom,  but  because  it  is  a room 
that  is  immune  from  complaint,  interruption  or  in- 
quisitive visitors.  A modernized  darkroom  need  not 
be  a repulsive,  evil-smelling  “hole  in  the  wall.”  On 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  as  light  and  airy  as  any  room 
in  the  house.  The  difference  being  that  all  things 
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within  its  four  walls  are  ])hotograi)hic  and  may  be  so 
ad  libitum.  The  advantage  of  the  darkroom  is  that 
it  offers  a place  in  which  the  beginner  can  experiment 
or  conduct  his  own  researches  as  long  and  as  late  as 
he  chooses.  Moreover,  he  can  keep  all  manner  of 
chemicals,  iilates,  films,  paper  and  other  photo- 
equij)nient  in  view  and  of  easy  access.  He  never 
conflicts  with  other  memljers  of  the  hou.sehold  and,  in 
short,  the  modernized  darkroom  is  a dc  li/.rc  “class- 
room” for  the  beginner  to  master  photography. 

Whatever  the  photo-equipment  may  lie — humble 
or  luxurious — never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
finished  product  that  counts.  The  most  beautifully 
equiiqied  darkroom  in  the  world  will,  of  itself,  not 
Iiroduce  satisfactory  ])ictures.  True,  the  adiled  con- 
veniences make  the  nece.s.sary  mani])ulations  easier 
and  more  pleasant;  but  the  beginner’s  mind  and  heart 
must  be  in  the  work  for  him  to  make  gooil.  Ju  my 
opinion  it  is  always  preferable  to  begin  in  a modest 
way  and  then  to  add  needed  acce.s.sories  as  time  and 
finances  [lermit.  l’hotogra))hy  is  not  a sjiort  but  a 
science.  To  master  it  requires  more  than  just  a love 
of  .sport  or  iileasure.  Hegiuners  should  take  their 
work  seriously;  for  the  more  interest,  study  ami  hard 
work  that  they  put  into  iihotography,  the  more  beauti- 
ful, artistic  and  enduring  will  their  jiictures  become. 
There  is  no  need  to  take  the  work  so  seriously  that 
pleasure  is  elimiualed.  However,  for  the  begimier's 


own  good  let  him  err  on  the  side  of  serious  work,  for  it 
will  pay  him  a hundredfold  in  the  end.  Let  him  once 
take  pride  in  his  camera,  equipment  and  pictures  and 
there  is  no  neeil  to  stimulate  his  interest  in  ])hotog- 
raphy.  In  it,  he  will  find  recreation,  education  and 
health.  Becau.se  of  it,  he  will  learn  to  love  the  beauties 
of  nature  and  to  understand  human  nature  to  better 
ailvantage.  Best  of  all,  photography  will  give  him 
an  insight  into  the  lives  of  others,  and  this  experience 
cannot  fail  to  have  a salutary  and  ennobling  effect 
upon  every  right-thinking  camerist. 

A.  II.  B. 

Our  Beginners’  Competition 

Tnt  the  belief  that  lairticijiants  in  the  Beginners' 
Monthly  Comi)ctitions  should  be  accorded  greater 
freedom,  we  have  extended  the  period  of  j)crsonal 
practical  experience  to  two  (‘i)  years,  instead  of  to 
one  year,  as  heretofore. 


Utilizing  Old  Safety-Razor  Blades 

Editok  of  Biioto-Era:  For  efficiency  and  di.s])atch 
in  unconventional  trimming,  discarded  safety-razor 
blades  are  unitpie  in  themselves. 

Xeither  the  scissors  nor  the  trimmer  were  ever  bnind 
where  they  woidd  i)rove  the  most  useful;  so  I supple- 
mented these  two  articles  by  safety-razor  blades.  By 
judiciously  sprinkling  two  dozen  of  these  old  blades 
about  the  house  and  darkroom,  there  was  always  at 
least  one  nearby  iqjon  which  I could  quickly  lay  my 
hands. 

One  of  these  blades  was  always  kept  on  top  of  the 
enlarging-easel.  When  the  bromide  paj)er  was  hung, 
I used  this  blade  to  trim  along  the  orange  image  thrown 
upon  the  ])aper  and,  as  a result,  I always  had  jilenty 
of  test-i)aper  for  future  enlargements.  Moreover, 
there  was  little,  if  any,  bromide  paper  wasted. 

I use  mounting-tissue  almost  exclusively  and,  in  this 
mode  of  mounting,  the.se  blades  help  me  greatly.  I 
trim  the  tissue  roughly  with  one  of  these  blades — then 
mount.  .\ny  tissue  that  overlaps  is  trimmed  away 
by  the  blade  and  there  is  alrsolutely  no  tissue,  nor 
mark,  to  show. 

Most  etching-knives  are  too  stiff:  at  least,  1 have 
found  only  one  that  was  not — a safety-razor  blade. 

These  blailes  are  easily  sharpened.  .V  piece  is  broken 
otf  when  the  point  becomes  dull  and  a l)rand-new, 
needle-shar|)  ])oint  is  the  result.  Of  course,  the 
cutting-point  is  the  concourse  of  the  longitudinal  and 
latitudinal  siiles. 

I'h.ank  King, 

Improvised  Trays 

Editok  of  Piioto-Ek.\:  Did  you  ever  start  out  on  a 
developing-bee  ami  break  one  of  your  trays:  or  find 
that  the  tray  \dn  wanted  was  in  use;  or  that  the 
largest  tray  you  had  was  just  one  size  too  small  for 
the  work  you  were  undertaking?  You  may  not  be 
guilty  of  any  of  the.se  pin-headed  iiredicamcnts  and  yet 
want  to  improvise  a tray  at  short  notice.  Here  are  two 
methods  I use.  They  are  not  jiatcnted  and,  no  donfit, 
others  have  tried  them. 

It  consi.sts  of  a good,  strong  pa])cr-box  in  the  form  of 
a lid  from  an  8 x It)  dryplate-box,  which  was  .set  on  a 
warm  stove  and  a lilock  of  paralline  rubbed  over  the 
bottom  ami  sides  until  the  papier  was  well  saturated. 

1 useil  this  box  all  summer  for  a hyiio-liath.  It  is 
hardly  strong  enough  to  carry  filled  with  liquid,  but 
it  will  last  if  left  stationary  or  carried  on  a board. 


For  larger  boxes,  I take  shallow  wooden  bo.xes  and 
line  them  with  oilcloth.  I fold  the  oilcloth  in  the 
corners  so  that  there  is  no  seam  and  tack  it  along  the 
top  edge  of  the  box.  I have  a series  of  sizes  up  to 
18  X 2-1  and  find  them  so  convenient,  that  I forget  to 
use  my  trays.  I have  just  made  two  boxes,  4 x 4 x 20 
— one  to  develop  and  the  other  to  fix  roll-films.  I 
unroll  the  film,  double  it  over,  back  to  back,  and 
fasten  the  ends  together.  Then  I give  it  a rinse  in 
cold  water  to  soak  the  film  and  make  sure  that  it  is 
not  going  to  “kink.”  Then  I put  it  into  the  develop- 
ing-box,  |)ossibly  putting  a board  over  it  and  starting 
the  next  film.  With  a ten-to-twenty-minute  developer 
I keep  four  films  going.  Occasionally,  I rock  the  tray 
or  turn  the  films  in  the  developer  to  avoid  air-bubbles 
or  unevenness  in  development.  In  the  meantime 
I have  two  rather  expensive  developing  tanks  standing 
on  the  shelf  above.  I ])resume  that  without  these, 
the  result  would  be  alioiit  the  same. 

C.  0.  C.VRLSOX. 


Cold-Weather  Conditions 

Winter  once  more  reminds  us  of  the  disabilities 
under  which  the  photographer  works  who  does  not 
make  due  observance  of  the  effect  of  cold  in  jihoto- 
graphic  manipulations.  A lack  of  quality  in  both 
negatives  and  jirints  is  one  of  the  chief  defects  that 
occur  with  the  use  of  cold  solutions,  and  in  the  case  of 
some  developers  the  action  ceases  almost  entirely. 
There  is  also  the  danger  of  moisture  condensing  on 
lenses,  either  of  cameras  or  enlargers,  or  on  the  con- 
densors,  when  these  are  being  used  in  a cold  darkroom. 
Many  enlargements  considerably  veiled  over  and  with 
every  evidence  of  fog  have  been  .sent  to  us,  to  explain 
the  trouble:  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  each  case  it 
was  due  to  the  condensation  of  moisture  on  the  lens  and 
comlensor  of  the  enlarger.  Every  care  shoidd  be  taken 
to  keej)  develojiing-solutions  np  to  a reasonable  tem- 
jierature,  certaiidy  not  hwer  than  55°  Fahr.,  if  good 
liright  negatives  and  prints  are  required.  If  possible, 
also,  the  workroom  should  be  warmed  before  starting 
work,  not  merely  from  the  point  of  view  of  comfort, 
lint  to  avoid  sncli  troubles  as  we  have  indicated. 

The  Amaieur  Photographer. 


Acid  or  Plain  Hypo-Bath 

.-\mong  the  topics  of  discussion  at  a recent  meeting 
of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  was  the  preference 
of  a plain  hypo  fixing-liath  over  an  acid  one,  and 
vice-versa.  In  the  ojiinion  of  F.  F.  Renwick,  F.  C.  S., 
an  acid  bath  was  found  to  fix  more  rapidly  than  a plain 
one  in  connection  with  negatives  whose  gelatine-film 
had  become  thoroughly  charged  with  the  products  of 
oxidation  of  a developing-agent  such  as  pyro.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  the  acid  fixing-bath  produces  a solvent 
action  on  these  jiroducts,  which  are  supposed  to  be  in 
the  nature  of  a stain,  the  fixing-bath  is  quickened 
thereby  in  its  ]iroper  function  of  rendering  soluble  the 
unaffected  silver  bromide  in  the  film.  It  is  obvious 
that  in  these  circumstances  the  acid  bath  has  the  two- 
fold advantage  of  more  rapid  fixation  and  more  or  less 
])ositivc  removal  of  stain  cau.sed  by  the  developer. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  i.c.,  in  the  case  of  nega- 
tives free  of  anything  more  than  a minute  amount  of 
developer-.stain,  a plain  .solution  of  hypo  without  any 
addition  has  hitherto  been  shown  to  be  the  most  rajiid 
in  its  tixing-action,  and  on  the  further  ground  of  its 
simplicity  its  chemical  behavior  is  to  be  preferreed 
wherever  the  anti-.stain  effect  is  not  necessary. 
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Competent  Assistants 

It  seems  as  if  master-photographers  are  at  last  be- 
coming alive  to  the  fact  that  competent  assistants 
cannot  be  obtained  A\ithout  some  ]3ro))er  system  of 
training  or  teaching,  and  that  in  most  parts  of  the 
country  there  are  no  facilities  for  such  training.  In 
the  past,  the  rate  of  remuneration  for  the  great  bulk 
of  photographic  workers  has  been  so  wretchedly  low 
that  it  has  not  attracted  the  class  of  young  people 
who  were  inclined  to  spend  their  spare  time  in  study, 
and,  therefore,  the  industry  has  had  to  depend  u]3on 
those  who  drifted  into  it.  and  by  watching  what  went 
on  around  them  managed  to  fill  vacancies  as  they 
occurred,  often  leaving  these  for  some  other  occupa- 
tion which  offeretl  a better  return  for  their  labor. 
We  remember  our  suri)rise,  when  visiting  a large 
factory,  at  finding  an  old  acquaintance,  who  had 
formerly  been  assi.stant  operator  to  one  of  the  best- 
known  photographers  in  England,  dri\’ing  a stationary 
engine.  Upon  asking  why  he  had  abandoned 
photography,  we  were  told  that  the  job  rvas  worth 
ten  shillings  per  week  more  than  Mr.  Blank  had  ever 
paid  him,  and  that  the  work  was  less  exacting. 

It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  jihotographers  of 
good  standing  to  take  “articled  pupils,"  with  whom 
they  received  a substantial  premium,  for  a period  of 
one  or  two  years,  but  very  often  parents  and  guardians 
had  to  complain  that  the  youth  was  put  to  routine  work, 
and  received  little  real  instruction.  In  several  cases, 
which  have  come  under  our  notice,  premiums  have  had 
to  be  returned  to  avoid  legal  isroceedings.  Now  the 
custom  seems  to  be  to  take  a 5'outh  as  a sort  of  errand- 
boy  or  as  help  to  the  printer,  and  let  him  pick  uj)  such 
scraps  of  knowledge  as  fall  in  his  way.  His  superiors 
had  learned  their  business  in  the  same  fragmentary 
way,  and  working  by  rule  of  thumb  could  not  impart 
efficient  instruction,  even  were  they  disposed  to  do  so, 
which  they  seldom  were — seeing  in  the  lad  a i>ossible 
supplanter  as  soon  as  he  knew  as  much  as  they  did. 

Now  this  has  all  got  to  be  changed.  In  tlie  great 
wave  of  reconstruction  which  is  sweeinng  through  the 
country,  photographers  must  i)lay  their  part;  they  must 
help  in  the  work  of  making  the  nation  one  great  body 
of  efficient  workers,  and  those  who  are  unalde  to  take 
part  in  the  training  of  the  rising  generation  must  do 
all  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the  work  of  those  who 
can.  It  should  be  a point  of  honor  in  the  ])hotographic 
as  in  the  medical  profession  for  every  skilled  practitioner 
to  impart  his  knowledge  to  tlio.se  who  are  to  follow  him, 
and  to  ci-operate  in  such  schemes  of  local  technical 
education  as  may  be  formulated,  ddie  Edinburgh 
photographers  have  foreshadowed  such  a iilan,  and. 
once  the  way  is  shown,  other  districts  will  doubtless 
follow.  The  Ministry  of  l^ensions  is  doing  its  best  to 
train  men  who  are  incaiiacitated  from  following  their 
former  laborious  occupations  in  various  lighter  trades, 
and  photography  is  one  of  them.  certain  numlier 
are  already  placed  in  situations  and  are  giving  satis- 
faction, as  they  acquire  by  workshop  )jractice  that 
dexterity  by  which  they  can  utilize  the  theoretical  and 
practical  knowledge  they  have  obtained  in  the  cla.s.s- 
room,  and  we  are  sure  that  photographers  will  gladly 
avail  themselves  of  their  services.  One  [loint  to  which 
we  would  draw  special  attention  is  that  the  Ministry 
will  not  instruct  a man  in  any  trade  in  which  he  cannot 
earn  a living  wage,  the  minimum  being  two  guineas 
($10;  weekly.  There  should  be  no  ilifficulty  on  this 
.score,  for  in  other  trades  emi)Ioyers  have  learned  that 
the  man  who  will  work  for  low  wages  is  a liad  invest- 
ment. ,Vn  operator  who  u.ses  plates  lavishly  to  obtain 
satisfactory  results,  or  a printer  who  wastes  j)ai)er,  is 
not  only  a source  of  actual  loss  on  that  account,  but  he 


delays  delivery  and  spoils  the  reputation  of  his  firm 
by  turning  out  work  which  is  only  just  good  enough 
to  pass.  In  the  past,  many  photographers  have 
been  averse  to  employing  youths  who  have  been 
traineil  in  Polytechnics  and  other  technical  schools,  on 
the  ground  that  the  theoretical  knowledge  so  obtained 
was  of  no  value  in  everyday  work;  but  this  is  a mis- 
taken idea.  The  novice  who  understands  why  certain 
things  are  done,  is  much  more  likely  to  learn  to  do  them 
skilfully  than  if  he  merely  picked  up  the  manipulative 
part,  from  watching  another  man  who  has  )3erhaps 
totally  erroneous  ideas  on  the  subject,  whereas  he  will 
certainly  have  more  pride  and  i)leasure  in  his  work 
when  he  has  an  intelligent  gras])  of  his  suljject.  ,\t 
one  great  concern  in  ,\merica  all  the  assistants  are 
put  through  a course  of  instruction  which  would  en- 
able them  to  pass  the  City  and  Guilds  Examinations 
here  without  difficulty,  and  we  should  l>e  glad  to  see 
the  same  thing  done  by  our  great  manufacturers  here. 
On  the  other  side,  highly  trained  demonstrators  are 
jilaced  at  the  service  of  professional  photographers  so 
that  they  may  learn  how  to  produce  the  l)est  results 
from  the  materials  supplied  to  them,  but  here  such 
demonstrators  are  few,  and  hitherto  their  energies 
have  largely  been  expended  uiron  lecturing  to  amateur 
societies.  It  would  be  a good  beginning  if  a short 
cour.se  of  instruction  in  botli  the  technical  and  arti.stic 
sides  of  photographic  work  could  be  given  at  the  au- 
nual  Congress  of  the  B.  B.  A.,  wliich  Ave  trust  Avill 
soon  be  resuscitated,  admitting  assistants  as  well  as 
employers.  Ver,\'  much  useful  work  has  already  been 
done  in  this  way,  but  much  more  has  to  lie  done,  the 
great  need  being  that  some  system  sliould  be  established 
rather  than  that  sporadic  lectures  and  demonstrations 
lie  given.  Eroni  the  reports  of  the  various  .American 
Congresses  we  learn  that  the  best  ojierators  show  how 
they  obtain  their  effects,  while  others  demonstrate  the 
working  of  plates,  papers  and  develoiiers. 

One  great  failing  with  many  photographers  of  the 
old  school  is  .secretiveness.  If  one  of  those  fancies 
that  lie  has  discovered  or  has  imparted  to  h.im  any 
method  of  working  which  he  thinks  is  not  generally 
known,  he  will  hug  it  to  himself,  and  while  receiving  all 
the  lienefits  of  other  people's  experience  grudge  his  one 
]iiece  of  knowledge,  which  we  may  remark  is  usually 
something  which  has  lieen  published  times  without 
number,  but  as  such  peojile  rarely  read  photograiihic 
literature  they  imagine  it  to  be  their  exclusive  projierty. 
We  remember  some  years  ag(.)  being  ])resented  with  the 
formula  for  the  mercuric  iodide  inteiisifier  under  a 
strict  pronii.se  of  .secrecy.  The  chagrin  of  the  donor 
on  having  it  shown  to  him  in  the  .\linanac  was  ludicrous; 
for  years  he  had  mixed  it  himself  so  that  his  assistants 
should  not  learn  the  formula.  Such  practices  do  not 
tend  to  ]irodiice  good  assistants,  who  in  their  turn  will 
strive  to  utilize  for  the  employer’s  benefit  any  useful 
information  they  may  glean.  Let  us  say  again  to 
master  photographers  that  the  times  call  for  the  work- 
ing out  of  a plan  of  practical  instruction  that  Avill 
[iroduce  competent  assistants,  who  will  do  yeoman's 
service  while  their  employers  look  after  the  artistic 
and  financial  side  ot  the  concern. — lirilix/i  Jniinud. 


Fallacies 

^ lIuiiHY;  "Why  does  a woman  say  she's  been  shop- 
ping when  she  hasn't  liought  anything^' 

WiI'-ey:  "Why  does  a man  .say  he's  been  fishing 
when  he  hasn't  caught  anything.^’’ 

Or.  why  does  a carnerist  say  that  he's  been  out  pho- 
tograjihing  when  he  returns  with  results  that  are 


OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISAr  IS  INVITED 


U7(0('(’O-  scikIs  the  best  criticism  (not  orer  150  irnrds) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us,  postpaid,  a cop//  of  “Pictorial  Landscape  Photog- 
raphy'' by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  price  $1.50. 

With  suitulile  .setting,  tlie  model.s — ivell-iio.sed,  nat- 
ural, and  interested  in  their  game  as  they  are — wmild 
constitute,  thougli  the  theme  is  hackneyed,  a pleasing 
picture.  Tlie  girl  jiarticnlarly  plays  her  jiart  well. 
Ihit  the  poor  nnohtrusive  little  things  are  almost  lost  in 
the  midst  of  a foreground  and  background  that  resem- 
ble I’oe's  loinl  alarum-liells  in  that  “They  can  only 
shriek  and  shriek  out  of  tune.”  The  highest  tone  in 
the  c<imposition  is  the  stand-cover;  the  lowest,  the 
opatpie  shadow  under  the  chair.  The  children,  who 
should  lie  accented,  are  miilway.  The  chair  with  its 
atrocious  nphol.stering  pulls  the  eye  to  the  left  margin. 
And  why  include  windows  and  lain])  when,  obviously, 
neither  is  the  .source  of  lights  If — and  is  the  sup])osi- 
tion  far-fetched — the  motive  is  to  {lortray  lamp,  chair, 
anil  curtains,  why  not  name  the  jiicturc  “Iloine- 
Interior”  and  leave  the  youngsters  out? 

IIekt  Leach. 


Wild  the  amateur  ever  learn  what  the  jiroper  func- 
tions of  the  background  are?  'I'lie  function  of  the 
background  is  jiriniarily  to  “keep  in  the  backyronud" 
and  not  to  be  clamorous  for  recognil  ion.  In  tlie  jn-es- 
ent  instance — assuming  that  the  ])hotogra|)her  is  try- 
ing to  show  ns  two  children  playing  checkers — the  eye 
is  lirst  caught  by  the  highlights  in  the  curtains,  then 
by  the  bright  figures  in  the  chair,  then  by  the  figures  in 
the  carpet.  In  the  meanwhile  the  highlights  on  the 


stand  and  lanij)-shade  are  struggling  for  recognition. 
Next  we  notice  the  white  dress  on  the  girl,  whose  hand 
finally  leads  us  to  notice  the  boy  who  is  her  partner. 
At  last,  by  an  effort  of  will,  the  beholder  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  photographer  is  trying  to  show  us 
two  human  figures.  The  result  is  the  same  on  the 
human  mind  as  though  one  were  trying  to  tell  a story 
or  sing  a .song  while  an  anto  is  being  “tuned  up”  in  the 
backyard,  a noisy  street-car  is  jiassing  and  some  one 
is  jilaying  a i)honograph  in  the  same  room — all  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  the  first  lessons  in  composition  is  to 
study  the  background  of  the  projio.sed  jiicture  and  to 
make  it  subdued  primarily,  and  next  to  make  it  har- 
monize with  the  main  interest  by  reinforcement  or  by 
contrast.  C.  Morse. 


Ix  this  iirint  Mr.  Still  has  fallen  in  to  the  error  of 
including  too  ninch  in  his  comiiosition.  There  are 
many  elements  which  distract  the  attention  from  “The 
(lame  of  Checkers."  The  chair  on  the  left  together 
with  the  lam])  on  the  table  dominate  the  ])rint  and  the 
children  become  .secondary  in  im|)ortance.  They  ap- 
])ear  dwarfed  by  the  lain])  lieeause  of  its  commanding 
])osition  well  u])  above  the  children's  heads,  and  directly 
in  the  center  of  the  print.  The  patterns  of  rugs  and 
lace-curtains  show  clearly,  and  are  intrusive.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  girl's  head  is  turned  slightly 
away,  making  the  face  merely  a silhouette.  The  ver- 
tical lines  showing  between  tlie  curtains  are  also  dis- 
tracting. I think  a little  more  |)owder  or  greater  use 
of  reflectors  would  have  softened  the  harsh  glaring 
whites.  .\s  it  is  the  girl's  hair-ribbon  is  almost  lost 
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against  the  curtains  and  the  wldte  tal)le-covering 
stands  out  sharply  against  the  table-legs.  However, 
Mr.  Still  has  attempted  the  most  difficult  branch  of 
indoor-photography  and  is  to  be  commended  for  a 
pleasing  child-study.  Suipton. 


Here  is  a i)icture  divided  into  two  equal  parts  of 
light  and  dark.  Two  disagreealile  upright  lines  divide 
the  light  half  into  three  almost  e(|ual  ])arts;  the.se  are 
the  first  disturbing  elements  to  strike  one.  Then,  the 
unreality  of  the  scene  dawns  upon  one's  eoiisciousnes.s — 
a flashlight  for  a subject  quite  unsuited  to  that  mode 
of  lighting.  Naturally,  one  supposes  that  cliihlren 
playing  checkers  would  need  a continuous  source  of 
light,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  lamp  is  not  throw- 
ing out  very  much.  It  seems  to  be  there  merely  in  an 
attem[)t  at  composition.  The  position  of  the  girl  is 
good  and  her  dress  carrying  ilown  the  light,  half  into 
the  dark  half  of  the  [jicture.  lieljis  a little  toward  saving 
the  situation,  in  spite  of  figures  and  lioard  being  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  rug — another  uupleasing  effect. 
The  faults  are  all  e.xaggerated  by  over-development. 

M.iude  IVUiET. 


f'liECKERsI  .Vnd  my  move!  Very  well.  I’ll  begin. 
Right  curtain  to  left  c\irtain.  jumi)iug  the  lami);  left 
curtain  to  carpet,  removing  the  arm-chair:  and  then 
cari)et  to  right  curtain,  taking  the  table.  My  ne.xt 
play  wouhl  be  to  leave  tlie  curtain  and  a|)iiroach  the 
flashlight-operator.  On  reaching  the  sipiare  next  to 
him  I would,  kneeling,  jdead  that  he  move  from  the 
space  behind  the  girl  to  the  one  behind  the  boy.  I 
would  explain  to  him  that  this  would  cure  the  poor 
girl's  black  eye — whole  face,  to  be  accurat< — and  tell 


how  the  reflection  from  her  dress  wouhl  light  up  his 
face.  I am  positive  that  he  would  change  his  position 
when  I told  him  that  at  present  it  is  hard  to  see  where 
the  boy  stops  and  the  carpet  begins.  Lastly  I wouhl 
lower  the  top  line  one  inch,  darken  the  curtains — and 
let  the  game  continue.  Hehuert  Hehnstein. 

The  girl  is  tine,  nicely  placed,  comfortable  and  really 
interested  in  her  gai7ie;  it  is  her  move.  The  boy  is 
uncomfortable  in  his  cramped  position,  and  his  use  of 
the  left  hand  is  re[)nlsive,  unnatural.  To  avoid  hiding 
the  ])lay  the  [thotograph  has  caused  the  boy  to  fold  his 
right  leg  and  arm  to  such  an  exteid  that  we  wonder  if 
he  unfortunately  has  lost  these  mendiers.  ,\nd  to  add 
to  his  discomfiture,  a,  large  chair  cruelly  |)enetrates 
his  shonlder,  "The  opening  between  curtain  too  evenly 
divides  background,  which  is  as  sharply  defined  as  the 
foreground.  'I'hcre  are  no  i>lanes  and  no  atmosphere. 
"I'he  stand  suggests  the  idea  of  dwarf  figures.  "I'he 
flashlight,  however,  has  been  nicely  executed. 

Lours  R.  Muhk.vy. 

• Vx  interesting  genre  spoiled  by  a "too-busy”  back- 
ground. 'I'he  large  chair,  at  left,  monopolizes  most  of 
the  attention  and  the  table  ami  lamp  in  center  comes  in 
for  second  choice,  the  lace-curtains,  also,  are  a.  dis- 
turbing featun-.  Roth  i>la.yers  seem  about  to  move  at 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  better  if  one  were  about  to 
make  a play  while  the  other  was  looking  ou.  "I’he  little 
girl’s  face  is  much  too  dark.  "I'he  subjects  .should  have 
been  posed  in  front  of  a darker  and  plain  backgroumi 
and  a reflector  used  to  lighten  up  the  face  of  the  little 
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The  place  of  honoi-  in  this  issue  is  given  to  George 
Alexaiuler,  of  Chicago,  a photo-pictorialist  of  first  rank. 
He  has  enjoyed  this  distinction  for  many  years.  In 
mentioning  the  Second  International  Salon  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  Mr.  ,\lexander  was  represented  hy 
specimens  of  his  work,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  this 
institution  honors  him  as  much  as  he  honors  it.  PnoTO- 
Kha,  which  has  puhlished  examples  of  his  artistry  in 
the  past,  has  always  i>aid  trihnte  to  his  masterful  inter- 
pretation of  the  message  of  the  flower.  The  impress  of 
ins  artistic  personality  is  as  nnmistakahle  as  it  is  impres- 
sive. In  the  pre.sent  instance,  one  is  struck  by  the 
originality  of  design,  the  Ijreadth  of  treatment  and 
truth  of  values.  The  picture  makes  a delightful  fron- 
tispiece and  cover-decoration,  and  a fitting  introduc- 
ti(ju  to  Mr.  Kales’  review  of  the  Los  Angeles  Salon.  It 
de.serves  to  t)e  studied  carefully  by  tho.se  who  practice 
flower-i)hotography,  but  who  fail  utterly  to  ])roduce  a 
single  truly  artistic  resnll.  It  is  natural  that  flower- 
subjects  should  excite  the  camerist's  active  attention; 
but  it  is  strange,  but  true,  that  relatively  few  workers 


succeed  in  this  apparently  ea.sy  branch  of  i)hotography. 
Data:  composite  print,  the  blossoms  having  been 

photogra])hed  indoors  in  subdued  light,  with  an  R.  R. 
lens,  at  stop  T/ !L2,  exposure  two  minutes,  5x7  Ortho- 
non  i)!ate,  pyro.  The  rest  of  it  was  maile  out  of  doors 
on  a 5 X 7 plate,  ])yro.  The  two  negatives  were  com- 
Inned.  Ihe  finished  negative  living  11  x 14  and  printed 
in  gnm  on  Whatman  paper.  "The  Pnimenade,"  page 
00,  is  a novel  and  pleasing  deimrture  from  the  series  of 
architectural  masteriiieces  which  W.  II.  Rabe  has  con- 
tributed to  these  pages,  occasionally,  since  the  close  of 
Panama-Pacific  Kx|iosition,  at  San  Francisco.  The 
composition  is  strikingly  original  and  consistent.  Of 
the  two  jirincipal  groups  walking  jiast  the  lieholder,  one 
has  just  crossed  the  center  of  iiicture,  lint  is  deftly  held 
in  check  by  the  trio  masked  by  a sunshade,  the  back- 
ground being  jieopled  by  promenaders,  although  two 
of  them  coming  near  being  beheaded.  The  pictorial 
interest  is  enhanced  by  long  shadows  caused  by  the  sun 
falling  at  just  the  right  angle.  Here,  again,  the  artist 
showed  excellent  judgment.  In  all  this  motley  assem- 
blage, tliere  is  not  a jarring  note. 

Thet' 


■ by  slee()  has  been  a favor- 
First.  William  d'.  Starr, 


tired  vagrant  i 
ite  camera-subject  of 
then  Paul  Wienim  ami,  now.  Holmes  I.  Mettee — 1 
mean,  these  are  the  artistic  interpreters,  “d'ired  wait- 
ing for  a Job,"  would  have  been  anotiLcr  apiiropriate 
title  for  Mr.  Mettee's  highly  successful  achievement, 
|)agc  (il.  in  view  of  the  many  worthy  tint  unsuccessful 
a|)i)iieauts  for  work,  these  days — but  our  artist  evi- 
dently knew  his  man.  Perhaps,  the  picture  was  made 
when  men  were  called  to  the  colors  and  many  failed  to 
respond.  Whatever  the  merits  of  the  case,  the 
"Slacker"  is  a,n  artistically  creditaljle  effort.  As  in 
the  case  of  the  "Promenade,"  iiy  Mr.  Rabe.  solar 
shallows  have  been  utilized  here  with  obviously  haiijiy 
results.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  the  sun  near  the 
meridian,  or  no  sun  at  all,  the  subject  would  not  have 
appealed  to  an  artist  of  Mr.  Alettee's  perce|)tion.  De- 
spite Ihe  brilliant  sunshine,  Ihe  elfeet  produced  is  .soft 
and  harmonious,  without  departing  from  Ihe  truth. 
Incidentally,  the  grotesipie,  broadly  grinning  shadow 
may  be  a.  source  of  merriment  to  Ihe  juvenile  members 


of  the  beholder's  family.  Data:  September,  4 p.m.; 
good  light;  4 x 5 Graflex;  9-inch  Verito  lens  (.sensible 
focal  length);  stop,  F/5,  G;  1 '2D  second  exposure; 
Orthotion  plate;  amidol;  (!  x 9 Bromide  enlargement. 

In  his  rainy-day  .scene,  page  (i2,  W.  II.  Zerbe  has  dis- 
played a commendable  degree  of  thematic  novelty. 
To  have  obtained  so  truthfully  exposed  a plate  in  rainy 
weather  and  in  the  afternoon,  speaks  volumes  to  the 
credit  of  )Mr.  Zerbe's  technical  skill.  Of  course,  in  the 
circumstances,  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a large  lens- 
aperture.  even  at  the  expense  of  sharp  definition  in  the 
immediate  foreground,  and  possible  neglect  to  adjust 
the  camera  in  order  fo  pre.serve  the  vertical  lines  of  the 
picturt — unless  the  camera  lacked  the  necessary  ad- 
justment— resulted  in  a slight,  hardly  perceptible  vari- 
ation from  perpendicularity.  The  division  of  planes 
has  been  done  admirably.  Data:  A[)ril,  3 p.m.;  heavy 
rain  and  poor  light;  8j.^-inch  B.  & L.  Ic  Tessar;  at 
h'/o.G;  1/25  second;  Isonon  plate;  AI.  Q.;  8 x 10 

Bromide  enlargement  (salon  print). 

David  W.  B(jnnar  has  given  us  a typical  view  on  the 
pulsating  Buffalo  River,  ]>age  05.  The  substantial  fore- 
ground. with  grain-elevators  extending  along  the  left, 
holds  and  arrests  the  attention  of  the  Ijeholder,  although 
he  is  not  unmindful  of  the  distant  lake-craft  at  their 
I>iers,  which  the  imagination  will  link  to  the  suggested 
nearby  activities.  Thus  we  have  a brief,  Init  complete 
story  of  Buffalo's  indu.strial  and  commercial  impor- 
tance conveyed  by  a well-conceiveil  and  ably  executed 
l)icture  l)y  a photo-pictorialist.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
mystery  why  the  artist  left  the  irritating  white  spot 
near  the  left  edge  of  his  picture. 

There  are  undoubted  pictorial  possibilities  in  Mr. 
Fi'ittita’s  "Winding  Stair,” — ))age  GO.  The  subject, 
as  pictured  by  Air.  Frittita,  suggests  independence  of 
accepted  art-iwinciples,  and  I can  imagine  the  “trim- 
ming-brigade” to  be  getting  ready  with  suggestions  to 
curtail  the  foreground  ami,  [jossibly,  the  top  of  this 
highly  interesting  and  not  altogether  unpleasing  pic- 
ture. Ferhaps,  the  window,  the  brilliantly  lighted 
section  overhead,  ami  the  figure  centrally  posed 
against  the  arched  niche  are  jdaced  too  closely  together 
to  correspond  to  any  well-ordered  and  eminently  artis- 
tic <lesign.  The  two  white  globes  may  have  Ijeen  left 
in  the  picture  to  relieve  the  impenetralile  blackne.ss 
that  marks  the  whole  u|)per  right  corner  of  the  view; 
but  their  obliteration — easy  of  accomplishment — might 
be  viewed  with  ap])roval  by  the  critical  beholder. 
Novelty  of  subjects  we  must  have,  if  i)ictorial  ])ho- 
tograi)hy  is  to  live  and  to  advance;  but  this  can  be 
accom  l)l'ished  without  violating  the  rules  of  pictorial 
comi)osition.  .All  the  .same.  Air.  Frittita  de.serves 
commendation  for  trying  to  break  away  from  con- 
ventionalism and  for  giving  us  at  least  an  interesting 
and  technically  excellent  study  in  chiaroscuro.  Data: 
5 X 7 Grai)hic;  9-inch  Verito;  at  F '5.G;  3-ti me  color- 
screen;  Orthonon  plate;  pyro.  in  tray;  7 x ID  Artura 
(.(arbon  Black. 

The  Venetian  AVater-Jar — as  Air.  Kales  suggests  in 
his  impression  of  the  [ucture — might  secrete  a wealth 
of  romance  and  adventure;  but  what  the  little  boy 
finds  to  admire  is  not  cpiite  clear.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  the  figure  appears  somewhat  dc  imp.  The 
jar  is  (|uite  able  to  assert  its  artistic  importance  un- 
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aided  by  any  adjunct;  and  the  setting,  disreganling 
tlie  boy,  is  happy  and  appropriate.  Data:  .subject  in 
America,  joint  work  of  two  photographers;  Angnst; 
dull  light;  ;5,\  Kodak;  Zeiss  lens;  at  F/8;  from 
original  (3}^  x ojdj)  negative  a contact  transparency 
was  made  and  from  this  an  enlarged  8x10  i>aper 
negative;  then  a contact  print,  in  the  regular  wav, 
onP.lM.C.  No.  8. 

Katherine  Hingham's  Kiverview,  page  08,  .serves 
its  purpo.se  as  tail-jiiece,  very  appropriately,  although 
it  could  easily  have  been  trimmed,  if  deemed  ad- 
visable, .so  that  the  distant  shore-line  need  not  divide 
the  picture  in  two  erpial  horizontal  parts.  Critical 
observers  will  please  note  that  this  possible  favilt  is 
neutralized  by  a lowering  of  the  shore  with  its  re- 
flections, at  each  side  of  the  river.  No  data. 

The  harbor  of  Provincetown,  Mass.,  the  first  haven 
of  the  pilgrim-shi[)  “Mayflower,”  10^0  a.d.,  is  some- 
times chokerl  with  ice-floes,  when  the  winter  is  ])ar- 
ticularly  severe.  One  of  the.se  occasions  has  been 
yrictured  by  John  K.  Smith  of  Provincetown  by  an 
interesting  series  of  postcards,  like  the  one  on  i)age  7.‘5. 
Data:  February,  noon;  good  light;  3}4  x o}4  Graflex; 
7-inch  Goerz  lens:  at  F l(i;  1/2.5  second;  Kastman 
film;  metol-hydro  develoi)er.  Cyko  paper.  The 
ice  left  grounded  by  the  ebb  tide  assumed  many 
grotesque  sha])es.  Idle  floes  were  from  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  thick. 

War-Widow,"  page  75,  was  hung  in  the  recent 
London  Salon,  where  it  created  favorable  impression. 
In  his  review  of  the  Salon  pictures,  in  the  7frf//.s7? 
.Jcmrnal  of  Photographii.  i\Jr.  Tilney  mentioned  Mr. 
Fleckenstein's  in  terms  of  high  praise,  and  de.servedly 
so.  The  picture  was  also  published,  with  a long  and 
flattering  analytical  review,  in  The  Amaleur  Pholog- 
rapher  and  Photography  of  Novemlier  20  last.  There 
is  a consistently  .sad  expre,ssion  in  the  woman's  face 
— a look  that  haunts  the  lieholder.  C lewed  from  an 
artistic  viewjioint.  the  jiicture  has  all  the  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Fleckenstein's  professional  skill  and 
interjiretive  iiowers.  The  lighting  is  a notable  feat- 
ure of  this  triumph  of  studio-iiortraiture.  Data: 
made  in  [irofessional  stmlio;  side-light,  afternoon 
sun  coming  in;  short  bulb-exposure;  P.  N S.  Semi- 
-Vchromat;  at  F (i;  Central  Comet  Plate:  pyro; 
8 X 10  print  on  .\rtura  Carbon  Black,  E,  Rough  Buff. 

\Mien  1 referred  in  conqilimentary  terms  to  the 
superior  technical  skill  of  Ernest  II.  Washluirn,  of  the 
\.  .M.  (.'.  I’.  Camera  Club.  Boston.  I promi.sed  myself 
the  pleasure  to  ]jublish.  as  soon  as  practical>Ie,  a ])riut 
of  that  artist's  remarkable  series  of  a Red  Cross 
Parade.  It  appears  on  jiage  77.  If  any  one  can 
detect  a single  technical  flaw  in  this  interesting  view, 
let  him  point  it  out.  Data;  May  18,  1018;  .‘t.lO  p.m.; 
sunlight;  5x7  Century  Folding;  7-inch  Ross-Zeiss 
( onvertible.  C lla:  at  F 11;  1/50  second;  Standard 
Orthonon;  Eastman  Tank  Pyro  Powders,  standard 
time  (20  minutes,  05°  F.);  contact  ,Vzo  E,  Hard 
Medium;  M.  (j.  tubes:  exposure  made  from  secoml- 
story  window  on  Tremont  Street. 

.\merica  s greatest  musical  composer,  the  late 
Edward  MacDowell.  was  an  ardent  devotee  of  the 
camera.  Ilis  love  of  ])icture-makiiig  was  fjut  anolher 
form  of  artistic  e\|)re.s.siou.  for  he  was  a passionate  lover 
of  iiature — the  woods,  in  particular.  1 had  the  rare 
I)rivilege  to  visit  him  several  times  in  his  lodge  con- 
cealed in  the  woods  near  his  farm,  at  Peterborough, 
N.  II..  where  he  comj)f)seil  many  of  his  finest  works, 
includiiig  those  delightful  idyls  and  sketches  for  the 
piano,  “To  a Wild  Ro.se."  “To  a Water-Lily,"  and 
others.  The  [iresent  i)icture.  page  78.  breathes  the 
spirit  of  the  nature-lover,  and  evinces  a sound  knowl- 


edge of  art-principles  and  an  eminent  degree  of  technical 
ability.  No  data. 

The  friends  of  Herbert  Vf.  Glea.son,  the  eminent 
photographer  and  lecturer,  will  be  interested  to  know 
that  he  is  now  among  the  National  Parks  of  the  Yo.sem- 
ite — Mount  Rainier,  Glacier,  A'ellowstone,  Sequoia  and 
others,  ])hotographing  their  maje.stic  beauties  in 
winter-dress.  Among  the  principal  mountain-i)eaks 
which  Mr.  Glea.son  intends  to  explore  and  photogra]>h 
especially,  is  Alount  Tacoma  (officially  known  as 
Mt.  Rainier),  jjictured  already  many  times  by  eminent 
camerists,  including  E.  B.  Schenck.  Mr.  Schenck 
is  domiciled  at  Tacoma,  Washington,  not  a long  way 
from  the  famous  i>eak,  and  can  study  advantageously 
its  character  and  moods,  so  that  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that  his  picture,  page  81,  is  as  typical  as  it  is  a superbly 
interpreted  portrait.  The  radiant  highlights  and 
gradations  are  beautiful  and  spell  supreme  technical 
skill.  Data:  January,  1.30  p.m.;  bright;  1/5  .second; 
Century  camera  reconstructed,  5x7;  834^-inch  Goerz 
Dagor  lens;  at  E TO;  B.  & L.  color-screen;  Hammer 
I).  ('.  Orthochromatic  plate;  j)yro-.soda  developer; 
11  X 11  enlargement  on  Industro. 

1 1 has  been  my  i)leasure  to  refer  many  times,  and  with 
sincere  admiration,  to  the  .splendid  artistry  of  E.  J. 
Mortimer,  which  is  familiar  to  every  .serious  photog- 
rapher throughout  the  world.  A representative  speci- 
men of  his  work  glorified  September  Puoto-Ek.v,  1018. 
“We  are  ready  now!”  will  not  be  forgotten.  It  enjoys 
historical  as  well  as  artistic  importance.  A.s.sociated 
with  Air.  Mortimer's  photographic  mastery  of  the 
seas,  is  his  “Freedom  of  the  Seas,”  a ])icture  of  signal 
])ower,  beauty  and  significance.  Page  8(i.  The  huge, 
swirling,  foaming  masses  were  under  the  complete  con- 
trol of  the  master-camerist.  for  the  result  is  a successful 
and  impre.ssive  i)ictorial  com])ositiou.  No  data. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Tiiaxks  to  competitors'  observance  of  our  editorial 
suggestions  regarding  the  interpretation  of  the  subject, 
“Domestic  Pets,"  the  entries  were  eminently  satis- 
factory. This  is  evident  from  the  high  artistic  (piality 
of  the  winning  pictures.  The  Houoraiile  Mention  pict- 
ures, too,  were  excellent,  and  .several  of  them  have  i)cen 
halftoned  with  a,  view  to  l)eing  published  during  the 
c-urrent  year. 

Not  content  with  winning  the  Piioto-Eu.v  i)rizc- 
cup.  not  long  ago,  Paul  Wierum  .set  out  to  win  another 
and — succeeded.  Examining  his  successful  print,  on 
page  8!),  one  is  sure  to  admire  the  handsome  creature 
which  is  convinciugly  a household  pet.  There  is  no 
frightened,  anxious  look  about  this  cat,  but  rather 
a contented,  .self-sat  istied  air.  The  fluify,  silken 
character  of  tlie  fur-coat  of  Air.  Tom  Swan  has  been 
rendered  with  su|)rcme  skill,  which,  together  with  his 
aristocratic  appearance  and  graceful  attitude,  makes 
for  an  artistic  achievement  of  which  Air.  l\’icrum  iua>' 
well  l)c  pniud.  Data:  10  a.m..  in  the  shade;  .No.  I 
special  Kodak  (2^4  x .'B4);  Zci.s.s-Tessar  Ic;  stop, 
t 5;  attachment  Eastman  Portrait-Lens;  8'.jx  11 
< yko  Bulf  enlargement. 

Of  unusual  interest  is  Air.  .Vddcricy's  group,  on 
[)agc  itl.  It  is  a little  suggestive  of  Landseer's  pictures, 
but  imlcpcudently  original  and  expressive.  Observers 
interested  |)ractie.ally  in  animal-]>hotograpliy  will 
undoubtcilly  wonder  how  the  artist  eontriveci  to  in- 
troduce the  kitten,  whose  close  [)ro\imity  does  not 
seem  even  to  interest  the  huge  St.  Bernard.  Combina- 
t ion-print iug  or  <louble  ex|)o.sure  would  ai)iicar  to  be 
{('ontinned  on  page  110) 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Humor  at  a Lantern -Lecture 

Isn’t  it  fortunate  that  there  is  still  a humorous 
side  to  the  serious  illustrated  lecture?  The  audience 
never  fails  to  appreciate  a “break"  by  the  speaker, 
provided  that  it  isn’t  the  “limit."  Sometimes,  a 
“break"  serves  to  “break”  the  possible  monotony  of 

the  lecture,  as  happened  to  Fraulein  , who  was 

admired,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  ])re.sent  war,  for 
the  remarkable  beauty  and  accuracy  of  the  coloring 
of  her  lantern-slides  of  art-sid)jects.  Although  a 
resident  of  this  country  for  many  years,  and  well  in- 
fornie<l  on  matters  of  art,  she  never  acquired  a mastery 
of  the  English  language,  either  in  diction  or  pronun- 
ciation. She  spoke  always  with  a decidedly  Teutonic 
accent  and  in  a typically  Teutonic  manner,  for  which 
reason,  I suppose,  she  was  addressed  invariably  as, 
“Fraulein.” 

One  evening,  when  she  was  describing  the  art- 
treasures  of  Genoa,  she  jnojected  a snperl)ly  colored 
slide  of  Guido  Reni's  St.  Sebastian.  She  waxed 
enthusiastic  and,  ])ointing  out  the  admirable  Hesh- 
tints  of  the  martyred  saint,  exclaimed;  “Look  at  his 
beautifni  meat — the  beautiful  meat,  I tell  you!" 

The  Meat  in  the  Cocoanut 

Spe.vking  of  meat — with  due  regard  for  the  rules  of 
conservation — I am  reminded  of  a review,  written  by 
a highly  esteemed  brother-publisher,  of  E.  G.  Lutz’s 
little  book,  “Practical  Art-Anatomy,"  in  which  the 
writer  states,  quite  ingenuou.sly,  that  “the  photog- 
rajjlier  will  find  in  this  ‘meaty’  handbook  just  the  in- 
formation he  needs." 

Emperor  William  as  Art-Connoisseur 

It  was  in  189.5  that  I attended  an  international 
exhibition  of  paintings  in  Rerlin.  My  comp:inion 
w'as  (kill  Mei.sel,  the  art  critic  of  the  Drcsdetier  Nvueste 
Nachrichtcn.  Among  the  pictures  on  this  occasion 
which  attracted  considerable  attention  were  several 
by  an  eminent  French  painter  of  historical  subjects 
named  de  la  Fosse,  who.se  specialty  was  the  French 
Revolution.  Mr.  Meisel  was  interested  ]jarticularly 
in  the  scene  where  Louis  XVI.  was  being  conveyed 
to  the  gnillotine.  After  gazing  for  some  time  at  this 
impressive  picture,  I imjved  several  feet  away  to 
study  another  work  by  the  same  artist,  “The  Cele- 
bration of  the  Goddess  of  Rea.son,"  and,  after  the  lapse 
of  about  ten  minutes,  1 rejoined  my  friend,  w ho  .seemed 
a iittle  agitated.  Supposing  that  he  had  been  alfected 
by  the  realism  of  de  la  Fo.s.se's  |)ictures,  I explaineil 
that  I also  was  much  impressed  by  the  genius  of  the 
French  artist.  “That  isn't  it."  he  hastened  to  reply. 
And  then  he  told  me  that,  while  admiring  the  resigned 
expression  of  the  doomed  king  on  his  way  to  execution, 
and  snp[>osing  that  I was  still  at  his  side,  he  had 
remarked,  “Well,  what  do  you  think  of  this  picture?" 
And  the  answer  came  back,  in  a cold-bloodc(l  voice: 

“We  shall  see  to  it  that  such  things  do  not  happen 
in  Germany." 

Mr.  Mei.sel  looked  np  with  astoTiishmenI  to  find 
that  it  was  the  German  emperor.  Wilhelm  II.  who  was 


speaking.  It  seems  that,  quietly  and  unnoticed,  he 
had  taken  his  place  beside  Mr.  Meisel,  and  the  latter 
naturally  supposed  that  he  was  addressing  his  que.stion 
to  me.  What  w'as  his  astonishment  to  hear  the  re- 
sjxjnse  above-fpioted! 


Lantern-Slides  at  Motion-Picture  Houses 

My  criticism  of  poorly  colored  lantern-slides,  printed 
in  the  last  issue,  found  sympathetic  appreciation  among 
many  patrons  of  motion-picture  theaters  and,  doubtless, 
will  lead  not  only  to  direct  complaints  to  the  managers 
of  such  places  of  anursement,  but  to  practical  demon- 
strations by  skilled  amateurs  of  high-class  coloring  of 
topical  lantern-.slides. 

The  English  press  is  outspoken  with  regard  to  the 
very  inferior  quality  of  lantern-.slides  exhibited  in  Eng- 
lish theaters  and  music-halls,  but  particularly  to  the 
atrocious  screen-portraits  of  the  i)rominent  personages 
iilentified  with  the  ])resent  war.  Indeed,  and  in  most 
cases,  these  projected  portraits  are  so  l)ad  as  to  be 
utterly  unrecognizable,  and  it  is  only  when  a portrait 
is  accomi)anied  by  a lettered  title  giving  a clue  to  the 
identity  of  the  original  that  any  applause  is  evoked. 
English  writers  do  not  appear  to  have  an  exalted 
opinion  of  the  artistic  intelligence  of  theater-managers, 
who,  however, — at  least,  in  America, — are  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  profitable  side  of  their  business,  as  to 
[)rovide  what  they  think  is  desired  or  approved  by  their 
patrons.  Of  course — and  more  is  the  pity — many 
managers  or  owners  of  motion-picture  theaters  are 
devoi(l  of  artistic  sense;  but  they  should  be  made  to 
recognize  that  it  is  poor  business  to  provide  screen- 
pictures  or  lantern-.slides  of  such  poor  quality,  as  to 
mar  an  otherwi.se  highclass  and  satisfactory  motion- 
picture  entertainment. 


German  Love  of  Beauty 

To  show  that,  in  spite  of  the  immen.se,  irreparable 
damage  the  German  soldiers  have  ilone  to  France — 
devastation  and  ruin — the  German  people  are  ex- 
tremely fond  of  natural  beauty,  we  reprint  a request 
that  appeared  in  the  October  edition  of  a prominent 
German  i)hoto-journal : 

“The  Beauty  of  a German  Home.  Our  co-worker, 
Ilerr  Rudolf  Zimmermann,  writes  from  the  front  that 
he  would  like  to  deliver  an  illustrated  talk  on  the 
beauty  of  the  German  home,  before  a gathering  of  our 
soldiers,  and  to  this  end  he  solicits  contributions  of 
lantern-slides  from  our  readers.  We  are  glad  to 
siqqjort  this  request  and  hope  that  these  ‘Liebes- 
gaben'  (gifts  of  lovej  will  be  forwarded  to  Ilerrn 
Zimmermann  in  large  numbers.  What  is  desired, 
partieidarly,  is  mooil-pictures  of  laiuLscapes  and  the 
like.  Slides  of  standard  size  are  reqtiested.  Address: 
Ilerrn  Rnd.  Zimmermann  (one-year  volunteer), 
Forest-Administration,  Bialowiec,  Russia." 

Zimmermanu.  Zimmermaun?  That  name  has  a 
familiar  ring.  Wasn’t  he  the  German  dii)lomat  and 
propagandist  who  arranged  that  Mexico  should  acquire 
certain  southwestern  .Vmerican  states,  and  whose 
machinations  came  to  a sudden  end? 

Kt^ 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


^Vhoncr  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consi(ter  of  pnietieat 
phnto-saring  ratiic,  v'itt  receiir  from  us  a si.r-moutti 
suhsrriptiou  to  Photo-Era. 


Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor,  Photo-Era: 

In  tliese  days  when  “Economy”  is  the  watcliwonl  of 
the  nation,  we  shonhl  strive  to  economize  in  onr  holihies 
as  well  as  in  onr  daily  life.  Those  who  turn  to  the 
camera  in  their  leisure-moments,  as  well  as  tho.se  who 
make  it  a means  of  earning  the  “daily  bread,"  can  “cut 
the  cost”  in  various  ways.  The  nse  of  a “universal" 
developer,  such  as  metol-hydro  or  orlol-hydro  is  a 
means. 

Using  the  miniature  camera,  or  kits  in  your  plate- 
camera,  and  suh.sequent  enlargement  to  the  desired 
size,  cuts  the  cost  of  the  larger-size  negative  material. 
The  use  of  test-strips  in  jjrinting  and  enlarging,  saves 
valuable  paper. 

The  constant  use  of  an  exposure-meter,  and  kee|Hiig 
a record  of  exposures,  so  that  one  can  check  u])  mi.s- 
takes,  in  the  long  run  will  save  much  otherwise-wasted 
film  or  plates. 

Strive  to  make  every  exposure  the  beginning  of  a 
worth-while  negative,  and  last  but  not  least,  the  use  of 
a fresh  fixing-bath  si>ells  “Photo-Thrift." 

E.  L.  Evans. 


Editor  of  Thrift-Coloix: — The  only  directions 
for  photography  which  I received  with  my  first  camera 
were,  “When  you  have  used  half  a gross  of  jilates, 
you  will  begin  to  get  results."  I had  decided  that  that 
amount  would  have  to  be  doubled,  when  a friend  .sent 
me  a copy  of  a photographic  magazine.  I .sent  a 
year's  subscription  for  it  the  next  day.  Later  I received 
a copy  of  Photo-Er.x  and  immediately  subscribed  for 
that.  These  magazines,  with  the  purchase  of  the 
best  three  works  on  pictorial  composition,  have  been 
my  greatest  Photo-Tlirift. 

.Ml  my  (>3^  X plate  holders  are  fitteil  with  5x7 
kits;  the  3x7  holders  with  f x 3 kits,  so  that  1 can 
use  a t X 5 plate  witli  my  (i]/2  x SH  camera. 

Carbon-strips  from  Kodak  films  are  saved  for 
tran.sfer  paper:  artistic  blank  covers  of  catalogs  for 
mounts  and  booklets,  and  Photo-Era  envelopes  for 
containers  and  wrappers. 

Myra  1).  Scalfis. 

Editor  Piioto-Eim  Magazine; 

Constructive  criticism  is  umloubtedly  a gooil  thing; 
but  the  “trimming-brigade,"  as  .Mr.  Frcncli  calls  it.  is 
rpponsible  for  much  waste  of  iierfectly  good  iiajier. 
For  instance,  take  .Mr.  Cline's  picture,  page  :!21. 
December  Photo-Er.\.  If  is  suggested  that  one 
inch  be  trimmed  from  bottom  of  his  picture.  I admit 
and  so  must  Mr.  Cline,  that  this  improves  the  iticture 
wonderfully.  .V.ssuming  that  he  lias  made  a dozen 
prints  of  tins  attractive  picture,  there's  a total  loss  of 
twenty-eight  square  inches  trimmed  from  the  repro- 
duction and,  consequently,  a total  loss  of  about  forty- 
five  srjuare  inches  from  the  original  [irints.  that  is. 


lirovided  he  trims  them  down  to  make  them  look 
well.  There's  a loss  of  enough  gooil  Azo  iiajjer  to 
make  three  prints,  iiostcard  size.  .\I1  of  this  Mr. 
Cline  could  have  saved  by  composing  his  |)icture  with 
less  foreground. 

What  is  true  of  Mr.  Cline's  jiicture  is  true,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  of  other  jiicfiires  criticized  ever 
since  “Our  Contributing  Critics”  came  into  being; 
for  in  that  department  nearly  every  jiictnre  is  to  be 
improved  by  trimming.  This,  my  friends,  shows  the 
necessity  of  composing  your  jiictures  according  to  the 
valuable  suggestions  offered  in  Photo-Era,  from 
month  to  month. 

(oEHTHI  DF,  M.  M’lU'OX. 


Editor  1*hoto-Er.\  Mag.yzixe: 

An  amateur  who  develops  but  a few  small  [irints  at 
one  time  can  n.se  the  M-Q  develojier,  which  comes  in 
glas.s-tubes,  most  economically  and  conveniently  by 
dissolving  the  contents  of  a tube  in  about  one  (piarter 
the  water  .specified  and  bottling  in  34-oz.  bottles — 
corks  boiled  in  [laraffin.  To  illustrate,  dis.solve  one 
tube  of  lOastman's  Eton  Quinol  develo|ier  in  2 ozs. 
water — the  normal  amount  is  8 ozs. — ainl  bottle  in 
four  34-015-  bottles.  To  use,  dilute  contents  of  a bottle 
with  13'2  0zs.  or  3'4  ozs.  water,  the  latter  amount  being 
suitable  for  much  work  on  many  |)a|iers,  such  as 
S|)ecial  \'elox  and  Azo.  F\ir  bromide  paper  7j4  oz-S- 
water  may  be  used.  This  procedure  eliminates  s[ioiled 
developer,  and  saves  [lajicr  by  ensuring  good  tones 
through  the  use  of  fresh  develojier. 

Cearexce  a.  Pierce. 


Editor  Photo-Er.\  .\Fuiazixe: 

The  user  of  a roll-film  camera  is  more  a|it  to  waste 
than  the  user  of  a [ilate-camera,  and  I would  like  to 
coin  the  following  slogan  for  all  who  use  the  former 
tyjie  of  camera:  “W.vtch  the  Last  F'iem  ox  the 

Roll."  How  many  times  do  yon  hear  “I'll  just 
shoot  this  one  and  finish  the  roll,  in  order  to  get  the 
film  developed  and  .see  the  result."  There  must  be 
hundreds  of  films  wasted  for  this  rca.son  alone,  and  I 
would  therefore  suggest  that  the  last  film  should 
have  just  as  much  care  as  the  lirst,  and  not  be  wasted 
in  order  to  complete  the  roll. 

.Vgain.  do  not  make  [lictures  nnle.ss  they  have 
[lictorial  interest.  I$y  this  I mean  do  not  snaii  at  any- 
thing. 1 was  shown  eighteen  [lictures  recently  of  a 
[larade,  all  made  from  the  .same  stand|ioint  on  the  same 
ilay.  'i'liey  were  almost  as  though  [irinted  from  one 
film,  the  subject  being  virtually  the  same,  right  through. 

The  man  that  lias  to  I'onqiose  his  [lict  lire  on  a groiind- 
gla.ss  is  naturally  far  more  careful,  and  does  not  ex|iose 
unle.ss  he  is  reasonably  sure  to  obtain  a picture:  but 
not  so  the  u.ser  of  the  roll-film  camera — it  is  too  easy 
to  snap  the  shutter.  Let  some  of  those  who  use  roll- 
films  carry  a .5  x 7 [ilate-camcra  on  a [ihotographic 
tri[i,  and  I venture  to  say  that  they  will  agree  with 
what  I say,  es[ieciall\’  as  kits  can  be  used  and  f x 3 
[ilates  employed  for  economy,  and  the  larger  size 
used  only  when  necessit.\-  demands. 


•I.  Dimi  \m. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


H.  S. — There  is  no  practical  method  of  mak- 
ing photographs  direct  on  paper  in  the  cam- 
era, provided  you  mean  y)ositives.  Of  course  rapid 
t)romide  paper,  whicli  has  an  emulsion  virtually  like 
that  of  a slow  dryplate,  may  he  exposed  in  the  i)lace  of 
a plate  or  film  in  the  camera,  hut  this  yields  a negative 
upon  development.  'Phis  can  he  transformed  to  a 
positive  hy  reversal,  hut  it  is  a hother.some  jn'ocess,  and 
good  results  are  not  always  a.ssured.  Also  the  image 
would  then  he  reversed  left  for  right.  Of  course  the 
paper  negative  could  he  rendered  transparent,  and 
printed  from  like  a glass  or  film  negative. 

Astigmatism  is  a defect  in  a lens  hy  which  it  is 
[jrevented  from  renilering  vertical  and  horizontal  lines 
with  equal  degrees  of  shari)ne.ss.  It  is  more  noticeahle 
towards  the  edges  of  the  field,  the  center  l)eing  quite 
free  of  it.  A stigmatic  lens  is  a lens  free  of  astig- 
matism. In  addition,  it  is  free  of  chromatic  and 
spherical  aherration. 

A.  P.  W. — With  regard  to  F 7.5  and  F 5.7  an- 
astigmat  lenses,  it  has  Ireen  our  exi)erience  that 
the.se  cheaper  lenses,  as  supplied  for  Kodaks,  ecpial  the 
definition  of  higher  priced  len.ses.  However,  as  you 
say,  they  are  not  as  fast,  and  in  addition  we  would  call 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  of  them  do  not 
include  as  large  an  angle  nor  coidd  they  he  used  on  a 
plate  larger  than  that  for  which  they  are  listed.  Also, 
shouhl  one  of  these  lenses  l)c  used  on  another  type  of 
camera  the  chances  are  that  the  results  would  not  lie 
as  sati.sfactory. 

The.se  cheaper  grade  anastigmat  lenses  iire  huilt  for 
a.  definite  purpose.  They  are  similar  to  the  lenses 
that  are  ])ut  into  the  Xo.  2 Brownie  cameras.  We 
are  all  olrliged  to  admit  that  these  cameras  under 
favorable  conditions  do  remarkahle  work.  This  is 
due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the  lenses  fitted  to  these 
cameras  are  made  especi:dly  for  the  purpose.  If  they 
are  removed  or  used  elsewhere,  in  another  equipment, 
they  do  not  give  such  good  results. 

'I'here  is  no  rpiestion,  hut  that  the  famous  anastig- 
mats,  such  as  Carl  Zeiss.  Goerz,  ^'oigtliiuder,  Cooke, 
Boss  and  others  are  the  l)est  lenses  manufactured. 
Roughly,  one  might  say,  that  most  of  us  would  prefer 
to  ride  in  a “twin  six"  Packard,  hut  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  owner  of  a Ford  is  not  just  as  ahle  to  reach  a 
given  point  and  enjoy  the  scenery  as  the  owner  of  the 
Packard.  However,  the  owner  of  the  Packard  has 
ailvantages  in  elticiency.  comfort,  speed,  etc,,  that  the 
owner  of  the  Ford  does  not  pos.se.ss. 

.Ml hough  this  is  a.  rough  idea,  we  hope  that  you  get 
the  point.  It  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  a fast  lens  in 
order  to  obtain  results.  On  the  contrary,  the  finest 
definition  is  ohtained  with  lenses  of  a spce<l  no  greater 
than  F/ 7. .5,  I'  7.7,  F,  (>..'!  and  F,  (I.S,  You  will  notice 
that  the  world-famo\is  Protar  lenses,  than  which  there 
are  no  finer  made,  are  not  fast  lenses. 

'I'o  sum  up  the  entire  matter,  we  would  suggest  that 
if  you  can  afford  to  purchase  a camera  e<|ui|)ped  with 
the  Zeiss  'I’essai'  F',  we  would  advise  you  to  do  .so. 
Should  >'ou  ever  care  to  dis])o.se  <if  it.  ,^■ou  wouhl  re- 
ceive more  for  it;  ami,  likewise,  should  you  wish  to 
use  the  lens  for  any  other  pur])ose.  it  would  serve  you 
to  better  advantage.  However,  if  you  cannot  afford 


to  spend  so  much  money,  the  lower-priced  anastigmats 
used,  as  indicated  in  the  instruction-hook,  for  the 
I)urpose  intended,  will  give  you  excellent  and  very 
.satisfactory  results.  AVe  believe  that  the  difference 
in  definition  would  he  .so  slight  that  the  eye  would  he 
unable  to  detect  it,  and  in  fact,  we  do  not  see  why 
there  should  he  any  difference  at  all. 

A.  I).  E. — Sometimes  an  enamel-tray  will 
cause  trouble,  when  it  has  gotten  chipped  or  has  the 
enamel  worn  off  in  spots.  The  exposed  iron  coming  in 
contact  with  the  develo])ing-.solutions  may  stain  or 
otherwise  injure  the  prints  or  negatives.  Such  trays 
should  he  recoated  with  hafh-tub  enamel,  the  broken 
I)laces  first  being  filled  with  litharge  mixed  to  a paste 
with  glycerine  and  plaster  of  Paris. 

F.  C. — With  regard  to  the  violet  panes  which 

correspondents  have  noticed  in  some  of  the  old  resi- 
dences of  Boston  and  other  Eastern  cities,  I will  give 
the  explanation  of  Mr.  Ralph  Cram,  the  eminent 
Boston  architect ; 

“In  the  year  1800,  or  at  all  events  when  this  par- 
ticular grouj)  of  houses  was  being  huilt,  a ship-load  of 
gla.ss  came  over  from  England,  Avhich  was  perfectly 
clear  when  it  arrived.  Init,  shortly  after  it  was  .set  in  the 
windows,  some  chenucal  action  took  place  which  turned 
the  glass  i)uri)le.  It  is  supposed  that  .some  chemical  or 
other  became  mixed  with  the  materials  when  the  glass 
was  manufactured,  and  that  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun  the  glass  slowly  changed  its  color. 

"Without  knowing  the  origin  of  this  purple  color  in 
the  window-[)ane.s,  many  ])ersons  introduced  such 
windows  in  their  homes  about  1870,  and  this  old  violet 
glass  became  .somewhat  of  a vogue.  It  must  he  remem- 
bered tliat  there  is  a difference  in  cause  and  sentiment 
regarding  this  old  violet  gla.ss  as  now  seen  in  some  of 
these  old  ])rivate  residences.” 

E.  S. — Transparencies  are  not  difficult  to 
make  if  one  is  at  all  accustomed  to  i)hotographic 
])rocesse.s.  They  are  simply  prints  on  gla.ss,  and  made 
after  the  .same  manner.  It  is  best  to  u.se  a rather  slow 
plate,  as  it  is  easier  to  maniimlate  and  gives  good  con- 
trast. Place  your  negative  and  plate  film  to  film,  in  a 
printing-frame,  and  expose  to  artificial  light,  at  a ilis- 
tance  of  three  or  four  feet,  for  a few  seconds  (with 
It!  ('.  P.  electric  light,  and  an  average  negative,  pos- 
sibly five  to  ten  seeomls),  then  develop  in  a good  con- 
trast developer  such  as  is  given  with  the  jilate  chosen. 
Special  transparency  i)lates  arc  on  the  market,  coated 
on  ground-glass.  If  these  are  used,  all  that  is  neces.sary 
to  show  them  is  a plain  glass  over  the  face  for  protec- 
tion when  put  in  the  binding-frame.  If  the  plate  is 
clear  glass,  it  should  he  hound  with  a ground-glass, 

H.  B.  An  easy  way  to  title  negatives  or  i)lace 
any  inscription  on  a print  which  can  he  shown  in 
white  letters,  is  this:  'Fake  a ])iece  of  Kodaloid,  which 
is  a very  thin  transparent  celluloid,  and  holding  it 
with  the  plate  toward  the  light,  locate  the  jilace  wlicre 
you  wish  the  writing  to  apjH'ar.  Then  t.ike  the  Kod.a- 
loid,  and  on  the  side  which  will  come  next  the  plate  do 
your  printing  or  writing.  When  the  two  are  fastened 
together  at  the  edges,  you  have  a good  [uotection  for 
your  negative,  and  the  title  will  ]>rint  correctly.  A 
good  meilium  is  ink  with  lamp-black  dusted  in. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Enemy-Goods 

A VERY  serious  problem  before  the  British  plioto- 
graphic  trade  calls  for  immediate  attention.  The 
feeling  of  most  of  our  fellow  countrymen  is  unquestion- 
ably hostile  to  German  products.  It  is  unlikely  that 
the  terms  of  peace  will  exclude  them  officially,  and  it 
will  rest  with  the  Briti.sh  irser  to  do  so  unofficially  by 
abstaining  from  purchasing  them.  Some  of  these 
products  are  sufficiently  well  recognized  to  label  them- 
selves as  to  their  country  of  origin;  but  the  great 
bulk  of  the  German  photograpliic  apparatus  which 
was  on  the  market  here  before  the  war  masqueraded 
as  English,  and  bore  the  names  of  British  firms,  who 
merely  imported  it  and  handed  it  on  to  the  dealers. 
Then  again,  there  are  products  which  give  no  sugges- 
tion of  their  origin.  When  we  buy  a pound  of  sulphite 
or  a dozen  mounts,  we  are  generally  (piite  in  the  dark 
as  to  their  source,  and  the  same  ap])lies  to  the  ingre- 
dients of  a made-up  solution,  or  of  some  fabricated 
article.  What  guarantee  is  a photographer  to  have  in 
the  future  against  such  products?  Given  a determina- 
tion not  to  buy  enemy  goods,  if  he  can  hel])  it.  how  is 
he  to  be  certain  that  a camera  or  a lens,  a j>acket  of 
chemicals  or  a darkroom-lam|),  does  not  hail  from 
across  the  Rhine?  That  is  the  problem  which  the 
British  industry  collectively  has  to  .solve,  and,  we  trust, 
it  is  not  neglecting  it.  We  feel  that  we  can  rely  iq)on 
it  to  provide  the  home-products  in  that  quality  which 
the  worfl  “British”  has  come  to  connote,  and  at 
reasonable  prices;  but  how  are  we  to  recognize  them? 

The  Amateur  Phofnt/rapher. 

This  is  noble,  patriotic  advice,  indeed.  But  as  our 
esteemed  overseas  cotemjjorary  is  undoul)tedly 
sincere  in  his  objection  to  German-made  goods,  we 
a.ssume  that  he  is  equally  op])osed  to  the  present  and 
future  use.  by  his  countrymen,  of  German-made 
cameras,  lenses,  micro.scopes.  binoculars  and  other 
optical  instruments — products  purchased  or  acquired 
by  them  before  the  beginning  of  the  war. — [Editor.] 

Photographic  Restrictions  Rescinded  With 
Regard  to  U.S.  Camps 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  L.  B.  .Jones,  Advertis- 
ing Manager  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Gonqiany,  we  are 
able  to  give  the  readers  of  Photo-Eh.v  tlie  latest 
governmental  rulings  on  picture  making  in  I'.S.  Camps. 
The  new  regulations  and  amendments  follow: 

“A'ou  are  now  informed  that  instructions  have  been 
given  to  rescind  ])aragrai)hs  9 and  10  of  Special  Regula- 
tions No.  10-2,  and  to  amend  Paragraph  8 to  read  as 
follows : 

■“Ordinarily,  jihotograiihs  of  military  sidjjects  con- 
cerning which  no  secrecy  is  required  may  be  taken 
freely  without  restrictions  other  than  such  as  may  l>e 
imposed  by  the  Commanding  Officers  at  camps,  [lorts. 
fortifications,  armories,  arsenals,  factories,  and  other 
places  connected  with  the  national  defense,  in  the 
intere.sts  of  discipline  and  good  order  and  with  due 
avoidance  of  unfair  discrimination.  Xov.  .‘30,  litlS.' 

“8.  The  object  of  these  regulations  is  to  remove  all 
unnecessary  restrictions  and  grant  the  maximum  of 


practical  freedom  to  citizens  in  jihotographing  matters 
of  legitimate  public  or  private  interest  in  .so  far  as  is 
compatible  with  disciiiline  and  good  order.  Ordinary 
jihotographs  of  military  subjects,  concerning  whicli 
no  secrecy  is  requisite,  may  be  taken  freely  about 
oiien  camps  without  re.strictions  other  than  such  as 
may  be  imposed  by  the  commanding  officer,  having 
due  regard  to  the  avoidance  of  unfair  discrimination. 
The  term  ‘open  canqis'  is  understood  to  include  all 
divisional  canqis,  rejilacement  camps  and  officers' 
training  schools.  In  these  places  the  intelligence 
officer  shall  have  charge,  under  the  direi'tion  of  one 
commanding  officer,  of  such  details  of  registration, 
limitation,  and  inspection  as  may  be  found  necessary 
for  the  proper  control  of  civilian  photographers  within 
the  reservation.  The  freedom  to  idiotograjih  in  o]>en 
camps  may  be  revoked  or  limited  at  a.ny  lime  by  the 
commanding  officer  when  exigencies  arise  demanding 
secrecy. 

“9.  N"one  but  official  photogra]ihers  of  fhe  Signal 
Gor[).s,  or  other  recognized  luireau  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  of  the  Xavy,  or  of  the  Committee  on  Pulilic 
Information,  propeiiy  identified  by  a permit  secured 
from  the  Director,  Military  Intelligence  Division, 
shall  be  alloweil  to  imdce  iihotograplis,  mo\  ing  pictures, 
drawings,  or  jiictorial  records  of  movements  of  troo]is, 
experiments  in  materiel,  exjieriments  in  intrenchments 
or  experiments  in  formations,  fortifications,  armories, 
arsenals,  or  factories  connected  with  the  national  de- 
fense, except  as  hereinafter  provided.  The  taking  of 
])hotographs  from  kites,  aeroplanes,  or  balloons,  and 
the  taking  of  jihotograidis  at  jiorts  of  embarkation  and 
at  cainjis  connected  with  such  iiorts.  and  of  troops 
aboard  transports,  arc  forbidden,  exeejit  to  commis- 
sioned officers  with  s])ecial  ])ermits  from  the  Director, 
Military  Intelligence  Division. 

“ 19.  Progress  iiietiires  for  record  iiurposes  only  may 
be  made  within  the  prohibited  reservations  hereinaliove 
referred  to  l>y  properly  accredited  civilian  or  other 
pliotograjihers  having  permits  from  the  Director  of 
•Military  Intelligence,  |)rovided,  however,  that  prints 
of  all  |)ictures  I>e  suluuitted  in  triplicate  to  the  Director 
of  Military  Intelligence.  Under  no  circumstances 
may  progre.ss  i)ictures  be  used  for  advertising,  exploita- 
tion, or  conuuereial  exlid)ition.” 


An  Attractive  Calendar  by  Wb  S.  Davis 

.\mo.vg  the  numerous  artistic  and  home-made 
calendars  sent,  with  greetings  and  good  wishes,  to  the 
Publisher,  was  one  by  t he  eminently  \'ersalilc  W.  S. 
Davis.  Tliis  souvenir  for  the  year  PM!)  is  a.  t x .5 
color-print  of  a modern  .Vmeriean  bat  I leshij)  firing  a. 
broadside — at  the  enemy  or  in  salute — the  iirini 
l)ciug  mounted  on  a large  pebbled  can!,  witli  a suitable 
calendar  card  attached  below.  This  attractive  color- 
print  is  one  of  a set  of  twelve  published  by  the  Gerlach- 
Barklow  Company,  of  .loliet.  Illinois,  from  a series  of 
oil-paintings  made  by  Mr.  Davis,  in  1917,  to  illustrate 
various  jierioils  of  modern  naval  warfai'c.  This  firm 
publishes  the  fae-sinule  reproiluetious  as  a .set  of 
monthly  calendars  and  siqiplieil  Mr'.  Dai’is  with  a 
number  of  jiroofs  for  his  own  use.  .\ny  oue  interested 
may  a|)j)ly  to  the  above-rjamed  firm. 


Personal  Loss  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Beardsley 

It  is  with  feehiiss  of  deep  regret  and  sorrow  tliat 
tlie  Puldisher  records  the  death  of  Mrs.  A.  II.  Beardsley, 
wife  of  our  A.ssistant-Editor,  December  18,  1!)18. 

Death  was  <hie  to  influenza  which  developed  suhse- 
cpieutly  into  double  pueumonia.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  IMr.  Beanlsley  liiinself  was  convalesciug  from  an 
illness  of  .several  weeks  and  then  was  called  upon  to 
bear  the  adilitional  bui-deu  of  loss  and  sorrow,  the 
office-routine  was  nece.ssarily  interru])ted  by  his  long 
ab.sence  from  his  desk.  The  Publisher  feels  confident 
that  the  friends  and  readers  of  Puoto-Er.v  will  liear 
witli  him  in  the  circumstances,  imtil  the  office-activities 
are  once  more  working  smoothly. 


An  Open  Letter  from  an  Aggrieved 
Professional  Photographer 
Editoi!  of  Puoto-Ek.v  M.vg.vzixe: 

1 enclose  co]iy  of  a letter  addressed  to  Secretary 
Columbus,  which  1 think  will  explain  itself.  It  does 
not  seem  right  to  me  that  the  officers  of  the  National 
.\ssociation  should  be  allowed  to  exploit  the  visitors 
at  local  conventions  in  this  manner,  or  to  injure  the 
prestige  of  the  local  association  by  their  trickery.  If 
they  are  .selling  but  four-months  membershi])  and  four 
i.ssues  of  the  As.son'iitioii  Nnrs.  they  should  .say  so  and 
charge  accordingly,  and  not  sell  a full  year's  and  then 
deliver  the  above  amount.  It  is  a.  disa])i)f)int ment  to 
me  to  find  tliat  an  association  of  photographers  will 
descend  to  such  ju-actices. 

'i'ours  very  truly. 

E.  1).  Hurt. 

PiTTSi'TELD,  ?\Iass.,  Jail.  3, 

1\Ik.  ('n.\s.  .1.  ('i)LUMBUs,  Sec'y, 

Photographers'  Association  of  .Vmerica. 

W.rsHLxoTOX,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir: 

In  spite  of  the  "strong-arm"  metliods  adopte<l  for 
your  memberslii|)  campaign  at  the  Si)ringfield  Con- 
vention in  August,  I was  very  glad  to  enroll  in  the 
National  .\ssociation  as  I am  a firm  believer  in  the 
s])irit  and  advantages  of  co-oi)eration.  I therefore 
sent  you  in  all  good  faith  my  che(|ue  for  two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents,  which,  1 was  informed,  covered 
dues  and  subscription  to  your  .lournal  for  one  year.  In 
return.  I received  a membership-ticket  good  until  .Ian- 
nary  ].  f!U!)  (four  months),  and  have  received  to  date 
four  issues  of  your  .Journal.  When  I -wrote,  calling  your 
attention  to  this  matter,  1 received  a reply  breathing 
of  patriotism,  brotlierly  lov'e  and  good  fellowshij), 
and  appealing  to  me  to  believe  that  I was  getting  all 
to  which  I was  entitled  and  not  to  (|nibl)le  over  the 
few  cents  involve<l,  and  I therefore  let  the  matter  rest. 

I liave  now  received  from  yon  another  bill  for  dues 
for  l!)l!l,  which  I take  great  pleasure  in  returning  to 
you  by  the  first  mail  with  no  intention  to  invest  more 
money  in  you  or  your  organization.  I assure  you 
Ihat  1 a.ni  always  willing  to  be  cheerfully  stung  the 
first  time,  but  only  once  do  I bite  on  each  individual 
species  of  gold  brick.  Neither  do  I care  to  belong  to 
any  organization  w Inch  is  not  founded  upon  a i)rinci])le 
of  honesty  and  fair  <lealing,  and  you  cannot  remove 
my  name  from  your  rolls  any  too  pnickly  to  suit  me. 
I had  long  felt  that  I shonlil  be  a member  of  the 
National  Associalion,  it  needed  only  the  askiTig  to 
make  me  gladly  enroll,  and  I am  ecpially  glad  to  get 
out  now  thal  its  char.icter  has  been  disclosed  to  me. 


I am  sending  copies  of  this  letter  to  President  Paint- 
ing, of  The  New  England  .Association;  to  American 
Plininriraphi/  and  to  PiroTO-ER.y,  and  I sincerely 
trust  that  they  will  i>rint  it  with  my  name  signed  in 
full. 

Yours  very  truly, 

E.  D.  Burt. 

PiTT.SFiEi.D,  Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1919. 


The  Chickering  Studios 

Tiik  well-known  Chickering  Studios,  West  Street, 
Boston,  (Mass. — the  founder  and  proprietor,  Elmer 
Chickering,  having  died  several  ,\ears  ago — is  now 
owiu'd  and  operated  by  George  II.  Hastings  and  Orrin 
Champlain.  While  (Mr.  Cham|)lain  continues  to  con- 
duct his  own  busy  e.stablishment,  at  Kif  Tremont 
Street,  Mr.  Hastings,  personally,  manages  the 
Chickering  Studio,  Avhich  is  now  enjoying  a large  and 
profitable  patronage. 


Pittsburgh  Convention,  March  18-19-20,  1919 

Cl.vssific.vtio.x  of  .\w.\rds 
Eirst  Grand  Prize — Open  to  all  photographers  in  L'.  S. 
and  Canada,  tlold  Medal.  Exhibit  to  consist  of 
three  portraits,  which  must  be  made  froni  8 x 10 
])lates,  or  larger.  $2  must  accompany  entry, 
which  will  ])ay  for  membership  in  organization  for 
one  year. 

Class  A — Open  to  all  photographers  in  the  Middle 
.Atlantic  States.  Three  portraits  to  constitute 
exhibit,  the  three  having  highest  rating.  Eirst 
prize,  Gold  Medal;  .second  prize.  Silver  Medal. 
.All  ])rints  to  be  from  8 x 10  plates  or  larger. 

Class  B — Open  to  ])hotographers  in  cities  of  40  to 

100.000  inhabitants  in  the  M.  A.  S.  jurisdiction. 
Eirst  prize.  Silver  'Medal;  second  prize.  Bronze. 
I’ortraits  to  be  from  8 x 10  plates. 

Class  C — Open  to  ])hotographers  in  cities  of  15  to 

40.000  inhabitants  in  M,  S,  jurisdiction.  Eirst 
prize.  Silver  Medal;  .seeond  prize.  Bronze.  8x10 
plates  or  under. 

Class  D — Open  to  ])hotographers  in  cities  under  15,000 
inhabitants.  Eirst  prize.  Silver  Medal;  second 
prize.  Bronze. 

Class  E — Home-Portraiture,  for  best  three  portraits 
not  made  in  a studio.  Eirst  j)rize,  Gold  Medal; 
•second  ])rize.  Silver. 

Commercial  Photograpliii — Open  to  all  photographers  in 
,M.  .A.  S.  jurisdiction  for  the  best  three  pictures 
of  commercial  subjects.  Contact-prints.  Eirst 
prize.  Silver  Medal;  .second  prize.  Bronze, 
d'he  .Abel's  Cup — .A  special  ])rize  offered  by  Ahelis 
Photographic  ]Veckli/.  for  the  two  best  portraits, 
not  less  than  5x8  inches,  made  entirely  by  an 
em])loyee  working  in  any  studio  in  the  Midflle 
.Atlantic  States  jurisdiction.  No  entry-fee. 
Bulletin  of  Photography  I’rize — $10  in  gold  for  the 
best  picture  exhil)ited  by  a member  of  the  P.  .A. 
of  M.  A.  S.  No  strings  tied  to  the  award.  Pict- 
ure may  be  entered  in  the  classes  or  as  an  exhibit. 

Ruues  Govern'ixu;  .A-w  vrds 
Ihirtraits  may  l)e  framed  or  nnframeil. 

'I'liree  portraits  shall  constitute  an  exhiliit,  except 
si)ecial  prizes;  iiwards  to  be  based  on  the  highest  rating 
of  the  three  i)ortraits.  No  names  or  identification 
marks  to  be  on  face  of  portraits.  Enclose  card  or 
name  and  address  with  exhibit,  specifying  the  class  in 
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which  they  are  entered.  This  will  he  placed  with 
your  exhibit  after  they  are  judged  and  hung. 

A fee  of  two  dollars  must  accompany  all  exhibits  for 
the  (jrand  Prize,  which  carries  with  it  a membership  in 
the  organization  for  one  year. 

.Exhibitors  in  all  other  classes  must  be  in  good  stand- 
ing in  the  Association,  excepting  Special  Classes. 

Getting  Definition 

When-  things  have  settled  down  a little  more,  and 
the  British  lens-makers  are  alrle  to  transfer  their 
machinery  and  workmen  from  munitions  of  war  to 
munitions  of  ])eace.  there  ought  to  be  a great  boom  in 
the  lens-industry.  It  is  the  ambition  of  every  photog- 
rapher, and  a very  legitimate  ambition,  to  be  able  to 
use  a high-class  instrument,  and  many  entertain  the 
belief  that  it  will  bring  about  a marked  improvement 
in  their  work. 

However,  there  is  no  ro.se  without  its  thorn,  and 
the  thorn  in  this  case  is  a big  one.  To  use  a lens  of 
the  best  kind,  so  as  to  take  full  advantage  of  its  powers, 
calls  for  .something  more  than  the  mere  attaching  of 
the  lens  to  the  camera-front.  We  have  to  know  how 
to  use  it. 

When  an  amateur  gets  rid  of  some  cheap  slow  lens 
and  substitutes  for  it  a high-grade  anastigmat,  he  some- 
times finds  to  his  amazement  that  his  work  instead  of 
being  better  is  actually  worse  than  before.  He  over- 
looks the  fact  that  his  new  instrument  works  at  a much 
larger  aperture,  and  that  it  has,  therefore,  much  less 
depth  of  focus  than  its  predecessor. 

For  certain  subjects  this  lack  of  depth  is  a valuable 
quality  in  itself.  It  enables  us  to  focus  on  the  main 
feature  of  the  picture,  and  to  allow  the  rest  to  be 
diffused  and  softened.  But  there  are  other  subjects 
in  which  it  may  be  quite  the  reverse:  and  in  some  ca.ses 
we  may  even  find  that  we  cannot  get  the  degree  of 
sharpness  which  we  require,  until  we  have  stopped 
down  tf)  as  small  an  aperture  as  that  of  the  old  lens. 
This  does  not  mean  to  sugge.st  that  the  newer  instru- 
ment is  no  better,  far  from  it.  We  shall  get,  on  the 
whole,  a much  better  character  of  definition,  and  get 
it  generally  with  a much  larger  stop. 

We  must  not  lo.se  sight  of  the  fact,  also,  that  a high- 
class  lens  requires  what  is,  in  some  respects  at  all 
events,  a high-class  camera.  The  lens  forms  a criti- 
cally sharp  image  in  one  plane  onlv,  which  plane  is  at 
right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  lens.  (It  is  understood 
that  we  are  considering  a test-subject,  such  as  a fiat 
surface  on  which  is  fine  detail,  as  obtains,  for  instance, 
in  coi),ving.)  If  we  are  to  profit  by  the  po.s.session  of 
such  a lens,  we  mus^  be  able  to  count  115)011  the  sensi- 
tive surface  of  the  plate  or  film  occupying  that  plane 
exactly:  and  with  a ramshackle  camera  this  cannot 
be  done. 

For  example,  the  front  of  a great  many  cameras 
cannot  be  rigidly  fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  base- 
board. If  we  liold  the  to|)  of  the  front  and  the  top 
of  the  back  in  the  two  hands,  it  will  lie  noticed  that 
there  is  a perceptible  jilay  between  them,  in  such  a 
case.  Any  ])lay  in  the  front  will  allow  it  either  to  be 
pulled  back  out  of  the  vertical  by  the  tension  of  the 
bellows,  or  pulled  forward  by  the  weight  of  the  lens 
and  shutter,  ddie  effect  is  equally  injurious  to  the 
definition,  whichever  it  is.  It  results  in  the  focal 
plane  being  tilted  either  forward  or  backwards,  as 
the  case  may  be,  whereas  the  back  holding  the  plate 
or  film  remains  at  right  angles  to  the  baseboard.  In 
such  a case,  the  image  may  be  sharj)  along  a line 
across  the  center  of  the  5>late.  and  l)lurred  along  the 
toj)  and  bottom.  Or  the  to[)  may  be  sharf)  and  the 


bottom  blurred,  or  rice  versa,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  front  is  tilted. 

It  may  be  asked  if  such  a defect  in  the  camera  is 
not  equally  harmful,  whatever  lens  may  be  used,  but 
the  re[)!y  is  that  it  is  not.  Less  perfect  lenses,  for 
one  thing,  will  not  be  used  at  a.«  large  an  aperture. 
Instead  of  working  at  F /ti  or  F/'(i..5,  the\’  may  have 
to  be  u.sed  at  F/8  or  Ff/IL  Coirsecpiently  when  we 
are  using  them  at  their  best  we  have  more  de])th  of 
focus  than  when  we  are  using  the  high-class  anas- 
tigmat at  its  best,  and  the  effect  of  this  greater  depth 
of  focus  is  to  nullify  more  or  less  the  lilurring  caused 
by  the  defective  camera-front. 

When  we  referred  to  “high-class  cameras"  being- 
necessary  for  use  with  high-class  lenses,  we  did  not 
mean  that  the  camera  for  such  a lens  is  necessarily 
expensive.  It  must  be  good.  Such  excellence  can  Ire 
obtained  either  by  costly  workmanship  or  by  sinqrlicity 
of  design.  Ih)  ensure  the  front  of  the  camera,  being 
parallel  with  the  back,  calls  for  thoroughly  good  work- 
manship in  a folding-camera,  Init  in  a box-form  camera 
it  can  be  obtained  in  the  simplest  manner.  If  the  box- 
type  of  instrument  is  true  when  it  is  made,  and  with 
machine-construction  this  is  easily  obtained,  it  will 
remain  true  to  the  end.  The  sulistantial  connection 
tretween  the  back  and  the  front  allows  the  relationship 
Iretween  the  sensitive  surface  and  the  focal  ])lane  to 
be  maintained  in  a manner  wliich  is  not  got  so  easily 
when  the  camera  is  made  to  fold  u|). 

The  folding-camera  must  not  only  be  ])roperly  made 
to  start  with,  it  must  be  hamlled  carefully,  or  the 
front  will  soon  l)e  strained  and  made  loose,  and  when 
once  it  has  any  j)lay  it  is  a.  very  difficult  matter  indeed 
to  ])ut  it  right  again. 

Some  cameras  are  fitted  with  a useful  movement 
known  as  a swing-front.  It  is  very  inqrortant  in  such 
a|)paratus  that  tlie  ])hotographer  shall  have  some  mark 
by  which  he  can  tell  at  a.  glance  that  the  front  is  in 
the  i)arallel  position — ])arallel  with  the  l)ack.  that  i.s — 
and  not  swung.  For  fhe  same  rea.son,  the  swing-back 
shouhl  have  a similar  indicator.  (Many  modern  cam- 
eras have  catches  in  the  side  struts  for  this  puri)o.se. 

Idle  very  slight  degree  of  de])th  of  focus  iu  high- 
class  len.ses  calls  for  a('curacy  in  another  res[)ect.  'Phe 
focal  ])lane  of  such  lenses  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
))oses,  Hat,  and  the  sensitive  surface  to  receive  the 
image  must  be  flat  also.  With  glass-])lates  there  i.s 
no  trouI)le  on  this  score,  but  when  we  come  to  deal 
with  celluloid-film  the  case  is  different.  In  small  sizes 
the  tension,  the  backing  of  black  ])a])er,  and  the 
grooves  or  rebates  of  the  camera  kee|)  it  reasonable- 
flat,  and  no  trouble  is  exirerienced  in  getting  an  image 
that  is  uniformly  sharj)  all  over,  but  when  we  come  to 
work  such  sizes  as  4 x .0  or  larger,  it  becomes  increas- 
ingly difficult  to  kee|)  the  film  flat  enough  to  be  used 
effectively  with  the  most  raj)id  lenses.  We  have  .seen 
negatives  in  which  there  has  been  band  of  blur  run- 
ning across  the  image,  which  showed  in  an  unmistak- 
able manner  that  the  film  had  had  a.  wave  or  biu-kle 
in  it  along  that  band  at  the  time  of  exposure. 

J’'or  the  .same  reason,  the  focusing  must  be  accu- 
rately done  with  these  len.ses,  and  the  longer  tin'  foi-us 
of  tlie  lens,  the  less  will  be  its  de])th.  and  the  greater 
the  need  for  care.  \\'e  soon  reach  a size  of  ])ir-lure 
beyond  which  it  is  u.seless  to  atteiu|)t  hatid-caiuera 
work  with  a very  rapid  lens,  bei-a.use  of  its  lack  of 
depth,  but  |)recisely  where  the  line  should  be  drawn 
will  dej)end  to  some  extent  ujxui  the  skill  of  the  |)hotog- 
rapher.  The  fac-t  is  a very  strong  ])oint  in  favor  of 
the  tiny  camera — since  with  it,  most  of  the  difficulties 
originating  in  lack  of  <le|)th  of  focus  are  avoided. 

W.  I),,  iu  The  Aniali'ur  Pliofni/rapher. 
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BOOK-REVIEWS 

Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  American  Annual  op  Photography.  1 !)!!). 
Vohnne  XXXIII.  P:dited  by  Percy  Y.  Howe. 
With  copiou.s  illustrations  in  black  and  tint.  Price, 
paper,  cloth,  $1.75.  New  York:  George 

Murphy,  Inc.,  57  E.  Ninth  Street,  .sole  sales-agent. 
There  is  an  ever-increasing  interest  in  this  justly 
po])uhir  American  ]ihotograj)hic  annual.  Although 
our  participation  in  the  war  has  resulted  in  typographi- 
cal and  economic  difficulties  for  every  ])ublisher,  we  can 
congratulate  the  publishers  of  the  annual  for  the 
general  excellence  of  the  current  i.ssue,  in  the  circum- 
stances. The  contents  is  representative  of  American 
skill  and  taste  in  pictcrial,  nature  and  genre-photog- 
raphy. Among  the  authors  of  practical  and  interesting 
articles  are  Paul  L.  Anderson,  A.  II.  I5eard,sley,  John 
Boyd,  Sigismund  Ulumann,  C.  II.  Clandy,  William 
S.  Davis,  x4rthur  II.  Farrow,  Thomas  Edward  Ilall- 
dorseii,  George  D.  Jop.sou,  Dr.  T.  W.  Kilmer,  John 
Lewisohn,  A.  Lockett,  Percy  Neyniann,  Ph.D.,  Harry 
G.  Phister,  Henry  F.  IIae.ss,  George  Steele  Seymour, 
Bayard  Breese  Snowden,  Karl  Tausig,  Stillman 
Taylor,  and  William  H.  Zerlie. 

Some  unusually  creditable  work  has  been  done  by 
professionals,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Will- 
iam S,  Davis,  Bndolf  Eickemeyer,  Pllliott  Studio, 
Louis  Fleckenslein,  Gill  & Son,  Jared  A.  Gardner, 
Belle  Johnson,  W.  B.  Poynter,  Jane  Reece,  Ira  D. 
Schwarz,  Kate  Smith  and  William  H.  Zerbe. 

J'he  amateurs  also  have  contributed  eminently 
suj)erior  work.  Of  special  interest  are  pictures  by 
Louis  .\strella,  Edgar  A.  Cohen,  Arthur  Daring, 
Louis  .V.  Dyar,  Theodore  Plitel,  L(^uis  Goetz,  A.  B. 
Llargett.  G,  W.  Halting,  Blanche  C,  Hungerford, 
Dr.  J'.  W.  Kilmer,  William  Ludlum,  James  A.  Baton, 
W.  II.  Porterfield.  W.  II.  Ralie,  George  Steele  Sey- 
mour, Kenneth  I).  Smith,  A.  M.  Sornberger,  IM.D., 
Ste|)hen  II,  Willar.l  and  Harry  D.  Williar. 

list  of  up-to-date  tables  of  weights  and  measures, 
l)late-s])eeds,  .solubilities  of  chemicals  used  in  photog- 
raphy, distances  in  enlarging  and  reducing,  hyper- 
focal  distances,  .systems  of  stops,  length  of  studio 
ref|uired  for  lenses  of  ditferent  foci  and  other  valuable 
data.  In  addition,  there  is  a list  of  .\mericau  [ihoto- 
graiihic  .societies,  tfieir  memliership,  officers  and  dates 
of  meetings. 

Lens-Work  for  Amateurs.  By  H.  Orford;  with 
numerous  illustrations.  Price,  cloth,  $1.35.  Ifath, 
New  York  ami  Mell.ourne:  Sir  Isaac  Pitman  and 
Sons,  Ltd. 

'I'liis  little  book  deals  with  the  manufacture  of  ]>hoto- 
graphic  len.ses.  I5y  means  of  numerous  carefully 
drawn  diagrams,  it  introduces  the  photographer  to  the 
many  delicate  operations  needed  to  jiroduce  the  mod- 
em objective.  The  exiilanatious  are  given  in  such 
simple  language  that  any  amateur  who  has  acce.ss  to  a 
lathe  anil  a slight  knowledge  of  turning,  may  make  the 
required  tools.  Every  cha[)ter  is  iiLteresting  and 


profitable  reading.  Perhaps,  the  greatest  value  of  this 
liook  to  the  average  camerist  lies  in  the  faet  that  it 
arouses  an  appreciation  of  the  lens-maker’s  art.  Some 
of  the  chapter-headings  are:  A Lens  Defined;  Tools 
Used  by  I.ens- Workers;  Different  Systems  of  Lenses; 
Making  Patterns;  The  Aperture  of  Diaphragms; 
Methods  of  Alounting  Lenses;  Testing  Different  Len.s- 
Systems;  Te.sting  the  Aperture  of  Lenses,  and  many 
other  equally  interesting  subjects.  It  is  eminently 
worth  the  time  of  every  camerist  to  read  this  little 
volume  thoroughly,  for  he  will  u.se  his  lens  to  better 
advantage  and  with  greater  pleasure. 


The  Best  Book  on  Retouching 

Most  of  the  books  that  treat  on  retouching  and 
working  on  negatives,  ivith  the  intention  to  im- 
ju-ove  them  are  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory. 
Everybody  interested  has  been  looking  for  the  ideal 
book  on  this  important  subject,  and,  considering  the 
opinions  expre.s.sed  by  e.xpert  iirofessional  photog- 
rajihers,  Photo-Era  tidies  pleasure  in  recommending, 
to  ])rofessionals  as  well  as  to  amateurs,  the  best  book 
on  this  subject  printed  in  the  English  language.  We 
refer  to  the  work,  “A  Complete  Treatise  on  Artistic 
Retouching,  Modeling  and  Etching,”  by  Clara  Weis- 
man — an  expert  retoucher  and,  for  many  years  the 
head  of  the  retouching-department  of  one  of  the 
largest  photographic  cstalilishments  in  this  country. 
The  author  is  by  training,  experience  and  tempera- 
ment well-fitted  to  treat  so  difficult  a subject  as  re- 
touching; and  admirably,  indeed,  has  she  performed 
her  task.  Not  only  does  she  set  forth,  at  once  clear  and 
concise,  the  lu’inciples  of  sane  retouching  and  their  ap- 
]>lication,  but  how  to  avoid  the  common  error  of  spoil- 
ing a likene.ss  and  its  anatomical  a.spect  by  senseless 
manipulations.  She  demonstrates  the  importance  of 
truth  in  modeling  the  human  face,  and  illustrates  by 
means  of  examples  the  danger  of  falsifying  the  results 
of  the  lens.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous  de- 
lightful illustrations  of  genre  and  portrait-photogTaphy, 
exemplifying  the  best  principles  of  the  retouching-art 
which  make  for  the  artistic  blending  of  truth  and  ideal- 
ity. The  author  also  illustrates  how  successfully  an 
expression  of  gloom  may  be  converted  into  one  of 
happiness,  and  how  other  modifications  on  the  negative 
may  be  effected  by  skilful  use  of  pencil  and  etching- 
knife,  urging  only  such  technical  manipulations  as  may 
be  successfully  ])ractised  liy  the  retoucher  of  average 
ability,  her  one  thought  lieing  the  attainment  of  su- 
premely artistic  results  by  easy  and  sensible  methods. 

.Mthough  the  author  is  a practical  artist  and  a recog- 
nized authority  in  her  .specialty,  she  supports  her  ad- 
vice with  references  to  well-known  art-princii)les,  thus 
im|)arting  to  her  words  greater  value  and  force.  The 
closing  chapter,  "Style  and  Individuality,”  reveals  the 
author's  familiarity  with  the  works  of  the  great  paint- 
ers, and  worthily  terminates  a volume  that  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  every  practical  worker — professional 
or  amateur.  We  accord  it  our  heartiest  endor.senient. 

The  book  is  fully  illustrated  and  only  a few  copies 
are  left.  It  was  published  at  $'•2.50,  but  will  soon  be 
out  of  print.  Copies  will  be  sent  by  the  publisher  of 
Pjioto-Era  on  receii)t  of  $2.00  each. 


Camera  versus  Baby 

“How  did  you  get  rid  of  that  bore  Jones  and  his 
prattle  about  his  new  baby.^  ’ 

“1  introduced  him  to  Smith  who  has  just  got  a new 
Cycle  Graphic." 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


Even  the  writers  of  a photographic  letter  may  be 
allowed  to  record  the  fact  that  since  our  last  communi- 
cation war  has  stopped.  This  is  surely  the  greatest 
world-event  since  war  was  declared.  We,  in  this 
country — even  the  non-combatants — for  four  and  a 
quarter  years,  have  been  very  near  the  hub  of  events; 
our  every-day  life  has  lieen  altered  radically  by  the 
war.  We  have  done  all  sorts  of  work  of  which  we 
should  have  thought  ourselves  incapal)le  before  August, 
1914.  We,  at  least  in  this  county  of  Kent,  have  l)e- 
come  accustomed  to  air-raids,  “dud”  shells,  shrapnel, 
and  search-lights;  we  even  knew  the  jmrticular  hum 
of  a “Gotha;”  and  it  is  a little  difficult  to  realize,  at 
present,  that  all  these  things  belong  to  the  past,  and 
that  life  will  solidify  and  settle,  certainly  not  as  it 
was  before,  but  into 
new  channels,  for 
we  have  all  learned 
many  lessons  from 
the  war.  And  now 
that  the  guns  are 
silent,  we  may  per- 
haps be  excused  if 
we  .spare  a few  lines 
for  the  unphoto- 
graphic pleasure  of 
congratulat  i n g — 
yes,  and  thank- 
ing our  readers’ 
country  for  the 
able  and  decisive 
part  the  United 
States  has  played, 
and  just  when 
everything  seemed 
to  hang  in  the 
balance. 

One  immediate 
result  of  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities 
has  been  the  doulj- 
ling  of  the  bulk  of 
the  daily  papers.  The  jjenny  variety  has  blossomed 
out  to  eight  pages,  the  actual  size  of  its  pre-war 
halfpennj’-days,  and  the  .second  papers  are  filled  with 
advertisements  offering  for  sale  all  sorts  of  C(.)inmodities 
that  were  unobtainable  a week  or  two  back,  their 
possessors  evidently,  hoping  to  snatch  war-time  profits 
from  goods  they  have  kejit  in  reserve.  Conspicuous 
among  these  are  offers  of  tons  of  high-grade  patter. 
This,  surely,  affects  photograithic  itrinting,  even  if  tlie 
jtarticular  varieties  offered  are  not  of  i)hotogra])hic 
quality,  and  we  may  hofte  that  an  end  has  come  to  the 
continual  and,  no  doubt,  necessary  rises  in  ithoto- 
graphic  materials.  Another  immediate  result  has  been 
the  revocation  of  a considerable  number  of  regulations 
under  the  Defence-of-the-Realm  ,\ct,  that  much- 
bemoaned  Dora,  dubbed  feminine  liecau.se  of  the 
initials.  It  is  nr>  longer  an  ftffense  tf>  sketch  or 
photograph  on  the  coast  or  elsewhere,  and  any  neces- 
sary control  in  this  direction  will  be  exerci.sed  umler 
the  Official-Secrets  Act  of  Ittll.  Thus,  i)hotograi)her.s 
have  obtained  already  a big  slice  of  freedom,  and  the 
result  is  likely  to  be  a large  crop  of  seaport  views  in 


next  year’s  exhibitions.  Indeed,  we  may  exj^ect  to 
see  one  of  the  much-talked-of  Q Mystery  ships  as  the 
raison  d'etre  of  some  pictorial  composition!  We  are 
also  informed  that  arrangements  are  being  made  to 
withdraw  all  the  restrictions  of  the  Press  Censorship, 
except  those,  mostly  military,  which  it  is  considered 
necessary  to  pre.serve  until  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
It  is  not  clear,  at  present,  whether  manuscriiits  going 
to  America  are  yet  free,  and,  to  ]jrevent  any  mistake, 
this  letter  will  be  forwarded  as  usual,  via  the  Chief 
Postal  Censor,  who,  we  must  acknowledge,  has  at  all 
times  courteou.sly  facilitated  the  dispatch  of  our 
London  Letter  to  Photo-Eu.v. 

A short  time  ago,  we  were  able  to  wring  a little 
amusement  out  of  the  comparison  of  a visit  we  had  just 
paid  to  a big  London 
photographic  dealer 
wth  the  conditions 
that  had  jirevailed 
before  the  war.  The 
changes  brought 
about  by  the  four 
years’  struggle  came 
gradually.  They 
were  all  sad,  depress- 
ing and  limiting; 
but  at  least  we 
were  broken  in  by 
degrees.  It  was  the 
same  with  this  big 
business.  The 
changes  had  been 
gratlual,  one  em- 
])loyee  after  an- 
other had  dropped 
awiiy,  and  it  was 
not  until  we  had 
a mental 
])hotograph  of  it 
in  ])re-war  days 
that  we  realized 
the  contrast. 

In  tliose  halcyon  days  one  of  the  .seven  or  eight  alert 
assi.stants  would  spring  to  meet  us  as  we  entered. 
Photography  was  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  place; 
photographic  terms  were  heard  all  around.  There 
was  nothitig  about  photography  not  known  here,  nor 
could  any  photogra]>her  ho])e  to  sneak  by  unrecognized. 
We  were  res])ectfully  asked  about  our  work  and  told  of 
the  latest  things  on  the  market.  Sometimes  advice 
was  sought,  and  compliments  cleverly  conveyed,  so 
that  we  left  the  idace  feeling  that  we  were  rather 
important  ])eo])le. 

On  our  last  visit,  when  we  tried  to  buy  a.  photographic 
article,  we  found  only  three  jiersons  in  the  sho[» — a 
manager  of  non-combatant  age,  an<l  two  rather  languid 
ladies.  One  of  them  rouscil  herself  from  her  detach- 
ment to  tell  us  that  what  we  wanted  was  not  in  stock, 
and  the  other’s  revery  remained  undisturbed.  With 
such  a reception,  we  felt  our  incognito  assured,  there- 
fore we  tried  to  chat  with  the  manager. 

He  told  us  that  no  cameras  were  being  made  at 
present,  and,  when  we  consulted  him  about  photo- 
graphic shows  in  London,  he  apologized  for  not  being 
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able  to  tell  us  of  any;  then,  noticing  a leaflet  on  the 
counter,  he  paused,  and  we  all  looked  at  it  together. 
It  was  an  advertisement  of  the  last  days  of  the  R.P.S. 
exhibition.  “Oh,”  we  said,  “wliat  kind  of  show  is 
this.^"  He  was  rather  at  a lo.ss,  till  his  eye  wandered 
down  the  page  and  he  remarked  more  cheerfully, 
“There  is  nothing  to  ijay  to  go  in.”  After  that  we 
gave  uj)  trying  to  talk  “shop."  “Well,  anyhow,”  we 
said,  as  we  walked  away,  “no  one  can  accu.se  them  of 
lieing  obsessed  with  i)hotography.”  Probably  in  six 
months'  lime — for  alas!  we  are  not  as  clever  in  swing- 
ing back  into  peace-conditions  as  quickly  as  you  are 
across  the  Atlantic — the  place  will  be  humming  once 
nif)rc  with  photograpliic  talk,  and,  as  in  old  days, 
will  seem  one  of  the  hul>s  of  photogra])hic  activity. 

“Pn])pies  and  Kittens”  and  Other  Stories,  the  third 
Ijook  for  little  children,  written  by  one,  and  illustrated 
by  the  other,  of  the  present  writers,  has  just  l)een 
published  (Mills  & Hofui,  2/6  net).  It  contains  four 
stories  and  there  are  thirty-nine  full-]>age  reproductions 
of  original  jihotograiihs  as  illustrations.  We  have  often 
contended,  in  these  letters,  that  children  show  far  more 
interest  in  ))hotographic  illu.strations  than  in  the  most 
beautiful  of  drawings.  'Phis  may  lie  through  .some 
defect  in  the  young  people,  j)robably  their  partly  de- 
veloped intelligence  is  better  able  to  ap])reciate  bald 
transcri]>ts  from  Nature  than  the  illustration  that  is 
the  outcome  of  a black-and-white  artist's  imagination. 
Or.  perha])S,  their  ;dl-absorbiiig  wish  that  the  tale  shall 
be  true  causes  them  to  lean  towards,  and  like,  the 
photographic  intei'i)retation — as  most  innocent  persons 
of  even  mature  years  think  that  the  camera  cannot  lie. 
But  whatever  the  cause,  we  know  that  with  most 
normal  children  this  statement  holds  good,  and  the 
success  of  these  little  books  has  confirmed  our  con- 
viction: for  large  reprints  of  both  “The  Dolls'  Day" 
and  ■'Finding  a Fairy"  have  been  issued.  In  the 
new  book  the  same  ideas  have  been  carried  out.  The 
stories  are  written  for  children,  and  care  has  l)cen  taken 
that  n<i  word  is  used  that  a child  leaniing  to  read 
cannot  imder.stand.  fl'lie  phologra])hs  are  of  kittens, 
pnjjpies,  chickens  and  cobwebs,  all  made  in  their  noi  mal 
every-day  life,  even  to  the  faithful  detail  of  a.  .spider’s 
])reoccnpati(>n  with  a trespassing  fly. 

Arrangement  of  Allied  Flags 

.Tmo.xi:  our  new  subscribers  is  a gentleman  from 
d'oledo,  Ohio,  who,  like  Puoto-Ek.v,  feels  that  during 
Ihisvar  we  should  not  allow  our  own  imi)ortaiice  to 
become  to(.)  assertixe,  lest  it  ob.scure  our  .sen.se  of  chiv- 
alry towaials  the  Allied  nations,  France  in  iiarticular. 
'I'he  sidiscriber's  communication  xvas  enclosed  in  an 
envelope,  bearing  on  its  face  a cluster  of  four  Allied 
flags,  admirably  ]ii’inlcd  in  the  true  colors,  d'he 
nalion.-d  emblems,  from  left  to  right  and  in  the  order 
named,  are  Brilain,  (.'iifia,  France,  a.nil  .\merica 
arranged  .so  that  none  is  in  I he  center.  The  first  two 
flags  are  re])resenteil  as  flying  from  their  stall's  towards 
the  left  and  the  oilier  two  towards  the  right — surely 
a liapp.x’  arrangement. 

U|jou  in(|uir\',  Piioto-Eh.v  learned  that  the  credit 
for  this  fieauliful  group  of  Allied  flags  is  due  to  the 
jiatriolic  enler[)ri.se  of  the  American  Type-Founders 
('ompany  who  designed  and  cast  it  for  general  use  by 
the  priuting-lrade.  It  has  been  used  extensively  by 
patriotic  busiue.ss-lirms  in  regular  corresiiondence. 


,Mi:itE  I'opier  of  nature  can  nevei'  [iroduce  anything 
great,  can  never  raise  and  enlarge  Ihe  conceptions  or 
warm  Ihe  heart  of  the  spectator. — Josiir.x  Bky.xolds. 


Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page,  101) 

out  of  the  question,  when  one  examines  the  direction 
and  depth  of  the  shadows  cast  by  each  individual 
subject.  The  lighting  and  groujiing  merit  the  highest 
praise,  and  one  is  inclined  to  regret  the  presence  of 
insistently  horizontal  lines  xvhich  interfere  with  a 
coni])lete  enjoyment  of  one  of  the  most  meritorious 
animal-pictures  that  has  ever  graced  these  pages. 
Data:  July,  1918;  about  2 p.m.;  bright  sun;  6J^ 
inch  Bausch  & Lomb  R.R.  lens;  stop,  F/IC;  1/2.5 
.second;  4x5  Seed  27  ; M.  Q.;  7J4  x 9/^  enlargement 
on  B.  M.  (’.  No.  8,  double-weight  rough. 

The  third  picture  of  this  interesting  prize-.series, 
page  92,  makes  an  irresistible  appeal  by  the  happy 
combination  of  a child  with  its  pet.  It  is  hard  to  see 
how  the  grouping  could  be  improved.  The  mutual 
interest  is  delightfully  expressed — naturally,  in- 
genuously. Though  the  lower  part  of  a screen-door  is 
.somewhat  strongly  in  evidence,  it  does  not  seriously 
mar  our  jileasurable  interest  in  the  picture.  No 
doubt,  a little  more  space  at  the  left,  to  give  the  boy 
more  elbow-room — had  the  camera  been  directed  a 
trifle  more  to  the  left — wonhl  improve  the  placement 
of  the  grou]).  Data:  October,  1918;  11  a.m.;  fair 

light;  4 X 5 Fremo;  itj^-inch  Goerz  Dagor;  at  F/'6.8; 
1 12  .second;  .‘lj4  x 4j<£  Seed  Graflex  plate;  pyro-.soda; 
5^2x73^  enlargement  on  Artura  ('arl)on  Black. 


The  Beginners’  Competition 

I\  considering  the  exquisite  child-portrait,  page  95, 
I am  reminded  of  that  super!)  .series  of  pictorial 
])hotographs,  by  -lapanese  artists,  [)ul)lished  and  re- 
viewed in  the  issue  of  August,  1917.  That  was,  indeed, 
a wonderfully  beautiful  exemplification  of  .lapane.se 
photo-pictorial  art,  in  which  Mr,  Kobayashi's  picture — 
though  supremely  successful  in  the  Begimiers'(!) 
class — de.serves  to  have  an  honoreil  ])lace.  It  seems 
to  possess  all  the  qualities  that  distinguish  an  eminently 
artistic  achievement.  Whether  one  judges  the  poi-trait 
frt)m  the  viewpoint  of  interpretation,  composition  or 
execution,  he  xvill  be  willing  to  concede  the  manifesta- 
tion of  supreme  talent.  In  any  event,  the  ])icture 
serves  as  an  example  of  mastery  in  lighting,  ])osing 
and  expression  not  only  to  students  in  j)ortraiture,  l)uf 
to  advaneeil  workers  and  profe.ssional  portraitists.  It 
will  repay  careful  and  thorough  study. 

This  is  the  first  time  that  Xlr.  Kobayashi  has  par- 
ticipated in  the  Beginners'  Competition.  It  is  also 
his  last,  for,  having  won  the  first  prize,  according 
to  the  rules,  he  automatically  ceases  his  interest  in 
that  de[)arLraent  ami  becomes  eligible  in  the  Advanced 
^^orkers'  (.'oni])etition  where,  it  is  earnestly  ho])ed. 
he  will  l)c  .seen  as  advantageously  as  in  the  present 
instance.  X(j  data. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  ])icture  olfered  this  motith  to  oui-  contributing 
critics  for  consiileration  is  “Fishermen’s  Huts,  San 
Leandro  Bay,”  by  F.  W.  G.  (Moebus. 


An  Up-to-date  Subject 

Axi.xTEUii  cainerisi  to  pretty  girl  (a  brand-new  ac- 
f|uaintance)  after  liax  iug  posed  anil  photographed  her: 
"If  I should  kiss  yon,  I supi)o.se  that  you  wouhl  go  and 
tell  your  mother." 

She;  “i\o,  my  lawyer.” 


no 


WITH 


THE  TRADE 


The  British  Lens-Industry 

Regahding  the  future  of  the  pliotograijliic  lens- 
industry  ill  England,  the  president  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pliotographic  Society  is  of  the  opinion  that  “it  mail 
be  . . . that  Englisli  makers  will  be  able  to  jiroduce 
lenses  rivaling  the  best  iiroductions  of  Jena.”  To 
this  sentiment  the  Amateur  Photographer  replies: 
“Xot  that  they  have  done  so;  but  that  now  that  the 
(iermans  have  shown  the  way,  the  British  makers, 
if  only  they  try  hard — and  have  luck,  shall  we  .say? — 
may  one  <lay  ultimately  reach  that  level.  AVe  hope 
that  the  British  lens-makers  will  ask  themselves  how 
it  comes  about  that  on  such  an  occasion  as  the  annual 
jiresidential  address  referred  to,  British  lenses  are 
described  in  such  a way,  without  anyone  of  the 
audience,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  being  in  a imsition 
to  stand  uj)  and  challenge  the  imiilication.  Some  of 
us  know  that  the  be.st  products  of  our  leading  opticians 
are  second  to  none,  but  it  is  clear  that  that  knowledge 
is  still  limited  to  the  few.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
photographic  press.  But  it  is  surely  the  business  of 
those  who  actually  make  the  leirses  to  leave  no  stone 
unturned  to  have  their  merits  known  and  ap])reciated.’' 

I)E.ur  1\Ir.  Eren-C'ii: — 

We  have  just  received  the  following  telegram  which 
will  be  hailed  with  much  joy  by  all  wlio  are  using,  or 
desire  to  use,  flash  powders  for  pliotographic  purposes. 
Will  you  kindly  announce  the  good  news  in  the  first 
issue  of  your  valuable  Magazine  which  goes  lo  press, 
namely, 

“ W.\SHi.\GTOX,  D.C.,  Jan.  11,  1919. 
J.\S.  H.  S.MITU  & Soxs  (.'o., 

Chicago,  111. 

Restrictions  on  Elashlight-Powders  removed  from 
e.Kplosive-regulation  list  January  9,  1919. 

Cl.veexce  H.vlu, 

Chief  Engineer,  Bureau  of  Mines." 

\ery  truly  yours, 

Jas.  II.  S.MITU  & Soxs  Co. 

The  Wellcome  Exposure-Record  and  Diary 

The  1919  edition  of  this  useful  and  handy  annual 
publication,  the  usual  pocket-size,  has  been  receiveil. 
In  looking  it  over  carefully,  we  find  that  it  contains 
the  Wellcome  Standard  Exposure  ( 'alculator,  accom- 
panied by  tables  of  plate  and  film-speeds,  and  light- 
conditions,  for  every  month  of  the  year,  which  enable 
the  camerist  to  determine  the  accurate  amount  of 
exposure  for  any  suliject  with  a given  lens,  sto])  and 
plate  or  film.  'I'his  information  is  now  obtained  by  a, 
novel  and  improved  change  in  the  scale,  and  requires 
but  one  rcrolntion  of  the  disk,  instead  of  consulting 
several  tables,  as  formerly.  'I'here  is  also  a,  weekly 
diary  and  a generous  number  of  record-pages  for  nega- 
tives and  positives.  This  neat,  simiile,  accurate  and 
concise  guide  is  for  sale  by  all  dealers,  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  It  has  Photo-Eh.v's 
heartiest  approval. 


A Valuable  Booklet  on  Lantern-Slide-Making 

The  Eastman  Kodak  Ci'ompany  has  issued  a \’cry 
practical  and  interesting  illustrated  booklet,  “Lantern- 
Slides.  How  to  Make  and  Color  Them.”  It  is  of  tech- 
nical and  artistic  value  to  every  jirofessional  and  ama- 
teur photographer  who  is  eager  to  do  the  very  be.st 
work.  This  booklet  is  obtainable  at  photo-supply 
stores  or  from  the  publishers. 


A.  Madeline  to  Make  Short  Trip  Abroad 

The  opportunities  of  the  reconstruction  ])eriod  are 
so  apparent  to  A.  Madeline,  .')();!  Fifth  Avenue.  New 
York  City — imjiorter  of  high-grade  cameras  and  lenses 
— that  he  has  decided  to  make  a short  trip  to  France 
and  England  to  replenish  and  enlarge  his  stock.  Mr. 
Madeline  hopes  to  obtain  the  American  .Vgency  for  a 
French  anastigmat  which,  in  his  opinion,  equals  in 
speed,  quality  and  definition  the  finest  lenses  now  on 
the  market. 

Beware  of  Formulte  for  Sale 

Lx  a recent  issue  of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
ajipears  a well-timed  editorial  warning  to  those  who 
may  .seek  to  enrich  themselves  over  night  by  purcha.s- 
ing  formuhe  of  “immcn.se  commercial  value."  In 
most  cases,  these  “newly  discovered  formuhe”  are 
alreaily  to  be  obtained  from  reliable  books  anil  peri- 
odicals devoted  to  ])hotograi)hy.  No  inventor  or 
“di,scoverer”  of  a really  meritorious  formula,  fears  to 
have  his  work  investigated  by  a.  reliable  independent 
expert;  and  this  jirecaution  should  be  taken  without 
excejitiou  before  any  sale  is  “closed.”  J'hcre  would  be 
fewer  bitter  disajipointments  if  ])ureha.sers  would  first 
make  a thorough  investigation. 


Such  is  Fame 

lx  has  remained  for  a well-known  English  dryplale 
firm  to  discover  an  advertising-value  iu  President 
Wilson’s  famous  Fourteen  Points,  and  to  utilize  it,  too. 
This  cleverly  adajited  full-jiage  advert i,semeut  aiijicared 
in  a November  issue  of  the  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography, and  made  a deserved  .sensation.  .Vt  the  top 
of  the  page  ajipeared  the  figure  of  the  President  in  the 
act  of  raising  his  silk-hat  iu  .salute,  and  smiling  broadly. 
Then  followed  the  F'ourteen  Points — with  no  reference 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  world,  however,  but  .setting 
forth  the  advantages  of  a dryplate  of  standard  cpialily. 
The  slogan — “Snrrenderl"  in  large,  bohl-faec  type, 
concludes  this  daring  act  of  publicity. 


We  are  iu  the  dawning  of  a new  era.  Old  conditions 
and  methods  have  i>asscd  away  and  business  men  must 
adjust  themsel  ves  to  the  times  that  are  to  come  rather 
than  try  to  readjust  t hem.selves  to  those  that  were. 

The  Spatula. 


An  Announcement 


OUR  activities  for  the  past  year  have 
been  nearly  100  per  eent.  devoted 
to  war  produetion  of  vital  impor- 
tanee  to  the  government,  eompelling  us 
to  discontinue  regular  manufacture  in 
practieally  all  of  our  lines. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  has  now  en- 
abled us  to  begin  the  readjustment  to  a 
peaee-produetion  basis.  While  this  adjust- 
ment must  be  gradual,  we  are  pressing  it 
with  all  possible  speed  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  our  normal  trade  at 
an  early  date. 

We  appreeiate  the  patienee  and  under- 
standing with  whieh  our  patrons  have 
reaeted  to  the  situation  and  trust  they 
may  eontinue  to  exereise  sueh  eonsider- 
ation  until  our  manufacturing-facilities 
are  onee  more  on  a pre-war  footing. 


Bausch  ^ Lomb  Optical  Co. 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

New  York  Washington  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Microscopes,  Proiection- Apparatus  (.Balopticons) , Photographic 
Lenses,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and 
Navy,  Searchlight-Reflectors,  Binoculars,  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 
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The  Gift  of  Gifts  at  All  Seasons 


Ansco  V-P  No.  2 


the  soldiers  of 
the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  no 
gift  can  take  the  place 
of  a camera—  and  now 
that  hostilities  have 
ceased  and  the  cen- 
sorship lifted,  Ansco 
Cameras  will  be  called 
for  more  than  ever. 

That  the  Ansco  V-P 
No.  2 is  the  choice  of 
the  boys  “over  there” 
is  well  shown  by  the 
following  letter  from 
one  of  them: 


. Someu'here  in  France 

Ansco  C ompany,  ^ imc 

liinghamton,  N.  Y.  October  4,  1918. 

Gentlemen: — Tlie  enclosed  cut  of  an  Ansco  Camera,  together  with  Money 
Order  for  $‘'27.50  and  Christmas  package  coupon,  tells  what’s  wanted — Ansco 
V-1*  No.  2,  with  F 6.3  lens.  Stick  the  coupon  on  tight.  No  writing  necessary. 

Sincerely,  Edgar  C.  Athey. 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Race  Between  Camera  and  Amateur 

ARTHUR  PALME 


T is  now  twenty  years  ago  that  the 
l)acillns  photographiciis  entered  my 
system.  Tlien,  I met  my  uncle, 
who,  a year  ])revions,  inherited  a 
5 X 7 view  camera,  e(iui])])ed  witli  a 
Goerz  F t!  anastigmat,  and  about  fifty  ])ounds  of 
accessories  and  chemicals.  On  one  of  his  library- 
shelves  were  placed  abcnit  three  lineal  feet  of 
concentrated  photographic  wisdom.  Amateur 
photography  was  then  in  its  infancy;  and  since 
my  uncle  lived  in  a small  town,  there  was  no  one 
near  to  exj)lain  anything  pertaining  to  this 
mysteri(jus  art.  That's  where  the  three  lineal 
feet  of  books  proved  of  value. 

AVhen  I met  him — a year  after  his  inheritance 
— he  ])roduced  already  very  laudable  and  tech- 
nieally  almost  perfect  pictures,  d'he  first  few 
weeks  after  he  got  his  camera,  he  .spent  two 
hours,  every  evening,  reading  in  his  various 
books  descriptions  of  ditferent  makes  of  j)hoto- 
graphic  apparatus,  C(jni])ariug  these  with  his 
outfit,  ami  making  himself  generally  conversant 
with  every  matter  photograjdiic.  ,Vfter  being 
thus  mentally  etpiipped,  he  ordered  from  the 
nearest  large  city  some  i)lates  and  ])apers. 
Having  filled  some  of  his  j>hiteholders,  he  went 
out  on  the  first  fine  ilay  with  his  camera,  a 
weighty  tri])od  and  one  of  the  books  and  strolled 
in  the  jneturesque  neighborhood  until  his  eyes 
beheld  a sjatt  in  nature  worth  recording.  He 
set  u[)  his  tripod,  unj)acked  and  assembled  his 
camera,  and  began  to  ins])ect  the  view  on  the 
ground-glass.  No,  he  did  not  "com])ose,"  I 
am  sure,  as  in  those  days  that  wonl  did  not  bother 
any  photograjjlier.  He  simply  used  common 
.sense, — avoided  an  obtrusive  telegra])h-])ole  or 
the  side  of  a barn  in  an  otherwise  perfect  laml- 
•scape.  Whetlier  the  view  was  “in  balance,” 
or  whether  tlie  eye  of  the  beholder  “had  a 
natural  entrance  and  exit  to  and  from  his 
picture,"  was  absolutely  unknown  and  imma- 
terial to  him.  He  tried  to  get  a eo])y  of  a 
pleasing  piece  of  nature,  as  true  to  the  original 


as  monochromatic  and  technical  reproduction 
would  permit.  Finally,  the  cho.sen  standpoint 
was  all-around  satisfactory.  Subseejnent  trials 
with  ditferent  lens-oi)enings  j)roved  how  much 
definition  of  the  foreground  gave  the  most 
])leasing  effect  to  the  eye. 

He  had  read  with  much  interest  all  the  above- 
mentioned  manipniation,  over  and  over  again; 
but  to  go  through  all  these  himself.  ]jroved 
fa.sciiiatiiig,  if  not  thrilling,  d'hen  he  sat  down, 
])ulled  out  his  book  once  more,  had  one  good 
look  at  his  surroundings,  and  began  to  calculate. 
Now  came  the  most  im]jortant  thing  of  all — 
the  right  exposure.  There  were,  of  course,  no 
exposure-meters  or  tables  available  in  tho.se 
])ioneer-days  of  amateur  ])hotography.  “F/Ki 
and  two  to  ten  seconds  ought  to  make  it”  he 
finally  decided,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
he  exposed  a ])late.  He  gave  two  seconds  the 
first  i)late.  inserted  another  one  and  gave  it  six 
.seconds  and  a third  one  ten  seconds,  labeling 
each  one  accordingly.  That,  he  called  a day's 
work;  and  hurried  home  to  his  “darkroom"  wilh 
g reat  expt'ct at io n s . 

There  were  some  old  scales  among  his  in- 
herited ])ara])hernalia.  and  j)re.sently  the  com- 
))oundiug  of  the  developer  and  fixing-bath  was 
taken  u]).  From  his  books,  he  chose  formuUe 
contaiidng  such  chemicals  as  he  found  among  the 
many  bottles,  d'here  was  no  darkroom  avail- 
able, .so  he  awaited  nightfall  with  gix-atest  eager- 
ness, hung  some  blankets  over  the  window  in  a 
room,  and  began  to  ileveloi)  his  plates.  He  told 
me,  later,  that  it  was  the  most  exciting  half-hour 
he  ever  s])ent,  as  he  watched  little  black  sjiots 
ai)])earing  slowly  all  over  the  three  i)la.tes  by  the 
dim  light  of  the  red,  smelly,  oil-lamp,  making  u]) 
more  and  mor(‘  distinctly  the  whole  negative 
of  the  land.scat)c.  U])on  fixing,  the  two-second 
exposure  proved  to  be  the  best  of  the  three  j)lates. 
.\  note  to  this  etfect  was  eid('red  in  his  ])hoto- 
diary  for  further  retVreiice.  The  rest,  was  easy. 
'I'he  following  day  sunlight  produced  a iirint  on 
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Sulio  i)aper  wliidi  was  toned,  fixed  and  washed. 
So  well  and  carefully  was  all  the  work  done,  that 
iiiy  uncle  still  possesses  and  obviously  cherishes 
this  first  of  his  ])riiits. 

Based  u])<»u  this  foundation — together  with 
many  similar  ex])erieuces — he  huilt  uj)  his 
knowledge  of  ])hotograi)hy  .systematically,  with- 
out any  other  hel]>  than  reading-matter  and 
common  .seii.se.  Within  the  remarkahly  short 
time  of  one  year  he  acquired  a general  knowl- 
edge of  photogra])hy  impossihle  to  obtain  in 
any  other  way.  Ilis  well-filled  notebook  was 
his  exposure-meter;  ami  every  time  that  lie 
went  out  with  his  camera,  this  little  notebook 
was  his  coniiiauion — ever  ready  for  reference 
oi-  comparison. 

To-day,  twent^■  years  later,  amateur  [ihotog- 
raph>'  has  been  simplified  an<l  reduced  in  cost — 
as  far  as  llu“  camera  itself  is  concerned — to  such 
an  extent  that  you  can  find  in  almost  every 
family  a member  that  has,  at  some  time  or  other, 
owneil  and  used  a little  kodak.  A marvelous 
and  nourishing  industry  has  been  established  to 
take  care  of  just  the  i-e((uirenient,s  of  the  immen.se 
army  of  amateurs  who  enjoy  picture-making. 


But, — .spell  this  word  Cajiital  B,  Capital  U, 
Capital  T, — when  we  come  to  examine  the  results 
olitained  with  these  simplified  modern  cameras, 
we  will  finil  that  they  are  far  below  the  standard 
of  the  old  days  of  fifteen  or  more  years  ago; 
and  the  most  pathetic  part  of  it  is  that  the 
average  amatenr  is  apjiarently  fully  satisfied 
with  his  poor  or — at  best — mediocre  results. 
Now.  that  sounds  as  if  that  modern  and  simplified 
camera  were  at  fault;  lint  that  is  not  true.  It’s 
the  amateur  hini.self  who  is  sorely  at  fault. 
Every  modern  camera  is  all  that  the  manufac- 
turer claims  for  it,  provided  that  it  is  used  prop- 
erly- and  within  its  limitations.  AVe  are  living 
at  a time  when  hustle  and  haste  has  become 
veritably  our  second  self.  S])eed  is  our  slogan; 
anything  for  speed.  Adrtually  everything  in 
our  ])reseut  life  has  been  j)ushed  to  the  limit  of 
speed  during  the  last  two  decades.  Fortunately, 
not  ail  of  it  has  lost  in  quality. 

Soon  after  the  first  practical  hand-cameras 
were  ])laced  u])on  the  market,  a new  business 
began — the  photo-finisher.  You  pressed  the 
button,  he  did  the  rest,  and  he  charged  well  for 
it.  AVith  this  institution  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
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"troubk*"  was  taken  out  of  photograpliy;  lint 
with  it,  the  amateur  sacrificed  at  least  seventy- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  delight  and  roinauce  of 
photography.  The  develo])meut  of  plates  and 
films,  and  the  [irintiug  of  the  positive  were  done 
by  jirofessiouals,  and  it  was  impossible  and  un- 
necessary for  the  amateur  to  accumulate  any 
real  knowledge  of  jihotograjihy,  at  all.  He 
simply  jiressed  the  lever,  relying  mostly  on  luck 
for  results.  Of  course,  as  this  was  aboiil  the  only 
thing  he  had  to  do,  it  made  thinking  of  any  kind 
unnecessary.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  results 
are  jifior.'  Is  it  any  wonder  that  good  jiictnres 
are  the  exce])tion.  or  the  result  of  jiure  luck.^ 
The  present  day  snajishootcr  is  so  sjioiled  that, 
wlien  he  finds  one  or  more  of  his  films  utti'rly 
nnprintahle,  he  accuses  the  finisher.  Naturally, 
he  does  not  know  that  it  requires  something  more 
than  merely  to  jiress  the  lever  on  his  kodak  to 
get  a good  picture.  Isn't  that  deplorable? 

It  may  be  stated  with  fair  accuracy  that  the 
number  of  real  amateur  photogra|)hers  in  re- 
lation to  the  number  of  cameras  ])urctiased  de- 
creased considerably  during  the  evolution  of  the 


modern  hand-camera.  This  sounds  like  a 
parailox;  but  it  is  true,  ne vert lu'less.  Naturallx', 
the  average  standard  of  (piality  of  the  final  jiro- 
diict  fell  below  that  of  earlier  years.  All  readers 
of  this  magazine,  and  others,  are  on  the  right 
road  to  the  longed-for  goal.  You  read  to  learn 
and  to  improve;  you  are  bound  to  get,  eventuallx', 
what  you  were  after,  the  moment  you  invest 
in  your  camera — good  ])ictures.  The  success 
of  ])ractical  amateur . jihotography  begins  to 
fade;  many  even  treat  it  with  riilicule. 

Let  us  try  to  save  the  situation.  Do  not 
look  for  aid  to  the  iirofessional  finisher,  as  it 
would  be  diamctiically  ojiposed  to  his  own 
interests.  It  is  a (piestion  for  the  relatively 
small  but  effective  army  of  real  amateurs,  who 
should  add  as  many  snaiishooters  as  possible 
to  the  ranks  of  jiractical  workers.  Few  of 
these  “])ress-the-button  artists"  know  the 
charm  th(>  darkroom  offers,  (lo.  fell  them 
about  it.  Emphasize  the  better  results  at  greatly 
reduced  expense.  'I'lic  camera  lias  won  tin' 
race  so  far;  let  us  sec  if  wc  cannot  pull  the  man 
behind  it  to  the  front . 
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Winter-Photography  in  the  City 
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IE  haliny  days  of  autumn,  with 
tlieir  hrilliaut  colors  and  gol<len 
sunsets,  liavc  long  jiassed  away.  It 
is  now  the  middle  of  winter.  1 have 
many  friends  who  are  amateur 
))liotogra])liers  and  when  we  all  get  together  of 
an  evening,  little  else  except  eaineras  and  pho- 
tograi)hy  is  discussed.  This  subject  becomes 
the  general  t(>|jic  of  conversation  for  tlu'  entire 
gathering  and  views  are  exchanged,  suggestions 
made  and  individual  ex|)eriences  rehearsed. 

After  atteudiug  several  such  meetings,  I en- 
li'i  tained  a very  unusual  attitude  toward  winter- 
])hotograi>hy  from  remarks  made  at  various 
times  by  several  of  my  amateur  friends.  They 
conveyed  to  me  the  fact  that  most  of  their  num- 
ber gave  uj)  ])hotography  entirely  during  the 
winter-months,  d'he  general  j)rogram,  after 
stiniiner  anil  autumn  had  gone,  was  to  j)ack  their 
cameras  away  in  some  dark  corner  of  an  unused 


clo.set,  and  let  them  remain  idle  and  neglected 
until  summer  returned  again.  I was  much 
amazed  that  such  conditions  should  exist  among 
those  who  were  usually  ardent  lovers  of  all  things 
photographic,  f'inally,  I determined  to  get  to 
the  bottom  of  things  and,  if  possible,  find  a 
reason  for  the  api)arent  lack  of  interest  in  winter- 
photography. 

The  first  ])ersou  (|uestioned  rei)lied  in  words 
something  like  the  following:  "What  pleasure  do 
you  supjjo.se  1 can  derive  from  carrying  a camera 
through  the  streets  on  cold  days,  when  it  is 
snowing  and  icy  blasts  of  wind  drive  the  snow 
into  my  face  and  the  intense  cold  that  accom- 
panies it  fairly  congeals  the  marrow  in  my  bones 
— Iiesides,  what  is  there  worth  photographing  on 
such  days!-'" 

I would  like  to  .say  right  here  that  there  is 
much  to  i)hotogra])h.  The  photographs  used  to 
illustrate  this  artiele  jjrove  clearly  that  there  are 
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many  excellent  opportunities  to  obtain  artistic 
and  |)leasing  j)ictures,  far  ditt'erent  from  anything 
that  could  be  made  in  summer  or  autumn.  One 
of  them  made  on  a day  when  a blinding  snow- 
storm swept  the  streets,  shows  the  possil)ilities, 
I think.  The  wind  was  so  strong  that  it  blew  the 
men's  overcoats  almost  out  straight.  One  man 
in  particular  may  l>e  .seen  holding  wildly  on  to 
his  hat  to  keep  it  from  blowing  away.  It  was 
made  about  eigld  o'clock  one  morning  and  it 
shows  a grou])  of  the  city's  toilers  hurrying  to 


whence  it  is  again  shoveled  into  trucks  and  re- 
moved to  the  city's  dumping-ground. 

However,  do  not  suiJpose  for  one  moment  that 
the  charm  of  winter-photography  is  confined  only 
to  stormy  days.  Far  from  it,  for  beautiful 
grou])ings  of  highlights  and  shadows  can  be  ob- 
tained on  bright,  crisp,  sunshiny  days  that  often 
follow  snowstorms  that  have  raged  all  night  and 
cleared  off  about  sunri.se.  This  is  the  time  to 
go  for  a walk  through  the  city's  parks,  camera  in 
hand,  looking  for  i)ictures.  The  reason  that  I 
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work.  However.  I will  confess  that  it  requires 
considerable  jiatience  to  be  able  to  stand  in  the 
face  of  such  severe  weather  and  wait  ealmly  for 
tlie  right  moment  to  release  the  shutter.  If  ear 
in  mind  also  that  the  man  behind  the  camera 
must  have  a jileiitifiil  sU])])l\’  of  enthusiasm  to 
brave  the  storm.  Scenes  such  as  I have  de- 
scribed are  usually  found  on  street-corners,  where 
there  is  sjiace  for  the  wind  to  sweej)  at  top  speed, 
unchecked  by  the  walls  of  biiililings. 

I might  suggest  another  subject.  During  and 
after  snowstorms,  groiqis  of  sturdy  men  will  be 
.seen  on  almost  every  corner,  busily  engaged  in 
shoveling  the  snow  that  has  held  u])  traffic,  d'hey 
toss  it  into  heaiis  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  from 


suggest  ]>arks  is  because  they  are  usually  easy  of 
access  and  are  rich  in  subjects.  Try  the  follow- 
ing exjieriment  and  note  the  result.  Some  morn- 
ing such  as  I have  described,  clothe  yourself  in 
warm  garments,  put  on  a pair  of  heavy  gloves, 
also  a pair  of  stout  boots  anil  start  out.  Roads 
and  jiatlis  are  usually  broken  up  into  odd-looking 
heaps  of  snow  by  passing  of  vehicles  and  pedes- 
trians. The  bright  snn  falling  at  an  angle,  casts 
■spots  of  sunlight  and  shadow  that  make  beautiful 
pictures  when  made  against  the  light.  To  ac- 
complish  this  successfully,  sjiecial  precaution 
must  be  taken  to  avoid  the  halation  that  results 
from  the  extremel>’  bright  sunlight  striking  the 
back  of  the  plate.  Non- halation  [dates  are  best. 

no 
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It  is  alwa^'S  wise  to  use  a slightly  orthochro- 
niatic  plate — my  favorite  is  the  Orthonon — it 
has  a thick  film  and  considerable  of  latitude.  It 
may  be  backed  with  opaque,  or  not.  as  judgment 
dictates.  In  addition,  a hood  just  long  enough 
to  avoid  cutting  off  the  corners  of  the  plate  is 
necessary.  One  of  these  can  be  made  in  a few 
moments  out  of  some  heavy  black-matte  i)aper, 
that  can  be  obtained  for  a few  cents  a sheet  in 
any  phf)to-supi)ly  store  together  with  a tube  of 
liquid  glue.  If  strongly  made  of  several  thick- 
nesses wound  and  glueil  over  one  another,  it  will 
last  a long  time  and  its  weight  amounts  to  little. 

Be  sure  to  give  full  Imt  not  e.xcessive  exjjosure, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  have  soft  shadows  that  show 
detail.  I would  suggest  that  the  plates  be  devel- 
oped in  a well-controlled  and  not  too  strong 
developer.  A better  one  cannot  be  found  than 
the  A.  B.  C.  Pyro  soda-formula  recommended  by 
virtually  all  the  best  ])late-makers  and  found  in 
their  l)ooklets.  It  is  the  standard  developer 
used  by  thousands  of  professional  as  well  as 
amateur  photographers,  its  immense  po]jularity 
being  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  prepare 
and  can  be  altered  to  suit  any  condition.  It 
should  be  mixed  in  such  proportions  as  will  not 
develop  too  much  contrast.  The  negative  should 
be  soft  yet  sna])py,  and  have  a proper  gradation 
between  its  highlights  and  shadows  that  will 


ensure  its  printing  all  over.  For  the  assistance 
of  those  who  have  not  or  cannot  obtain  one  of 
the  booklets  mentioned  above  I will  give  the 
formula; 

A 


Water 16  oz. 

Oxalic  Acid 12  grs. 

Pyrogallic  Aci<l 1 oz. 


B 

Water 16  oz. 

Sulphite  of  Soda  (dry) 2 oz. 

C 

Water 16  oz. 

Carbonate  of  Soda 1 oz. 


For  use  mix  in  following  proportions: 
For  Tray.  For  Tank. 


A 1 oz. 

B 1 oz. 

C 1 oz. 

water.  8 to  10  oz. 


A.  . . . 

B . . . . 

C.  . . . 

water . 


2 oz. 
2 oz. 
58  oz. 


Temperature  65°  to  70°  F.  Time,  30  minutes. 


I think  it  should  be  apparent  to  those  who 
have  read  this  article  tliat  it  is  really  worth  while 
to  try  photography  during  the  winter-months. 
It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  my  little  story  will 
arouse  sufficient  interest  to  prompt  some  of  the 
readers  of  Photo-Era  to  emulate  my  example. 
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title,”  you  say.  “Stf>p 
Stoj)  develo])ment)'”  No! 
you  mean  stop])ing  down 
s."  Wrong  again.  Strangely 
i,  this  sort  of  stoj)j)ing  has 
notliing  whatever  to  do  with  sto])])iiig  down  the 
lens.  I mean  stopping  motion.  And  as  the  title 
sounded  strange  to  you,  that  ])hrase  sounds  pecu- 
liar to  me.  Can  we  really  stoi)  motion? 

Let  ns  assunu'  that  we  have  a camera  .set  u]), 
ready  to  make  a ()icture,  and  that  the  plate 
covers  a .sj)ace  one  hundred  feet  wide.  A mo\  ing 
object  appears  at  one  side,  and  crosses  the 
s])ace  in  one  .second.  Therefore,  the  image  of 
the  mo\  ing  object  crosses  the  gnnmd-gla.ss  in  one 
•second.  Now  let  us  supj)o.se  that  the  i)late  is 
ten  inches  wide.  'I'he  object  on  the  ground- 
glass  moves  one  inch  in  a tenth  of  a .second. 
We  snaj)  the  shutt(‘r,  set  at  one  one-thousandth 
of  a second.  During  that  time,  the  object 


moves  one  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  across  the 
ground-glass.  Now  let  us  set  the  shutter  fiv'e 
times  as  fast:  the  object  will  move  one-fifth  as 
far — one  five-hundredth  of  an  inch.  Let  us 
stretch  our  imagination  aiid  set  the  shutter  at 
one  one-millionth  of  a second.  The  image  will 
have  moved  one  oue-huudredth  thou.sand  of  an 
inch,  and  so  r)ii.  Therefore,  correctly  speaking, 
it  is  impossible  to  stop  motion.  But  if  we  set 
the  shutter  so  that  it  moves  faster  than  the 
image  of  the  moving  object  moves  across  the 
plate,  the  blurring,  due  to  motion,  will  be  so 
slight,  that  it  will  not  be  and  often  cannot  be 
noticed.  It  is  then  we  .say  that  we  have  stopped 
motion.  We  must  tolerate  this  phrase  as  we 
tolerate  the  “infinity"  of  the  camera-maker. 

Many  hard-and-fast  rules  have  been  set  down 
to  stop  motion.  Incomprehensible  tables  have 
been  j)repared;  formulae  have  been  presented, 
which,  if  they  had  been  u.sed,  would  have  taken 
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up  so  much  time  that  when  the  correct  ex])osure 
was  figured  out,  tlie  object  would  he  several  miles 
away.  Some  of  these  tables  and  formulae 
dwell  on  the  diaphragm-stop.  Some  do  not. 
It  is  best  to  let  the  stop  alone.  Use  the  smallest 
stop  possible  under  the  conditions  of  light  and 
speed.  Overexpose  rather  than  underexpose, 
referring  to  light,  and  not  to  motion. 

Almost  all  objects,  except  very  slow  ones,  ean 
be  classified  under  the  seven  followiTig  heads: 

Slow  walk,  trees  waving  in  wind,  cattle 
grazing,  move  about  tw<j  and  a half  miles  per 
hour. 

Ordinary  walk,  slow  vehicles,  waves,  slow 
boats,  and  so  f)ii,  move  about  five  miles  per  hour. 

Running,  jumj>ing,  athletic  moves,  average 
motor-boats,  rapid  vehicles,  ice-skating,  diving, 
come  under  ten  miles  per  hour. 

Steamships,  bicycles,  automobiles,  sleighing, 
yachts,  cycles,  trotting  horses,  and  so  on,  move 
about  twenty  miles  j)er  hour. 

Racing  horses,  electric  cars,  speed-boats,  fast 
automobiles,  street-cars,  etc.,  come  under  thirty 
j)er  hour. 

Automf)bile  and  cvcle-races,  trains.  aii])lanes, 
flight  of  birds,  move  one  hun<lrc(l  miles  an  hour. 

i\lany  nujre  moving  objects  could  be  classified 
in  this  table,  but  the  table  is  given  only  to  enable 
the  photographer  to  estimate  closely  the  s])ccd  of 
any  moving  thing. 

When  the  sjjeed  is  estimated,  an  exixisnre  is 
given,  as  follows: 

Speed  Exposure 

miles  per  1 100  second 

.5  miles 1 'iOO  sec. 

10  miles 1 100  sec. 
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Si)eed  Exposure 

‘•20  miles  per 1/800  .second 

80  miles 1 l‘-200  sec. 

(10  miles 1 /2100  sec. 

100  miles 1 1800  sec. 

Of  course,  an  exposure  of  l/'-ZlOO,  or  1 1800, 
is  ridiculous.  Resides,  the  exposures  given  are 
for  a moving  object  twenty-five  feet  away,  and 
when  something  going  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour  jias.ses  me  I choose  to  be  rather  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  away. 

For  (litfercid  distances: 

1 feet  away,  multiply  exposure  hy  (>. 

8 feet  away,  multiplv  hv  ,'5. 

l‘-2  feet,  l)y  2. 

(ircater  distances: 

I'ifty  feet  away,  divide  the  exposure  hy  2. 

too  feet,  divide  hy  1. 

200  feet,  hy  to. 

The.se  cx])()sures  are  for  objects  moving 
jiarallel  to  the  jilate  or  film.  If  the  object  moves 
at  an  angle  of  five  to  ten  degrees,  you  may  safely 
give  twice  the  exposure  siiecifieil.  If  it  moves 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  yon  may  give 
three  times  the  exposure. 

'I'hat  is  soiiH'thing  to  know.  Looks  like  a lot, 
doesn't  it.^  Suppose  that  a man  were  running 
up  the  street,  directly  acro.ss  from  you  and 
that  yon  w(>re  about  fifty  feet  dislaid:  exiio.sc 
for  one-fiftieth  of  a .second.  Rnt,  ])crhaps,  if 
yon  were  slow  to  get  your  camera  .set,  he  m ight 
have  run  alieail,  perhajis,  twcidy-five  feet.  Then 
you  can  give  one  twentx  -fifth  or  even  a twentieth, 
d'he  tables  will  click  to  your  memory  after  a 
little  use.  d'ry  them! 
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WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


Photographing  an  Eclipse  with  Ordinary  Apparatus 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


iui  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  the  moon 
s always  an  interesting  astronomical 
“vent  to  watch,  and  to  record  as 
veil,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some 
■eaders  of  I’hot<j-Er,\  might  like  to 
know  what  can  he  ilone  with  regard  to  the  latter 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  sjjecial  a])para- 
tus;  and,  therefore,  I am  giving  the  results  of 
a few  ex])eriments  in  this  direction. 

Our  illustration  of  an  "Eclii)se  of  the  Sun” 
was  made  June  8,  1!)18,  at  (i,((8  f,m.  (solar  time 
not  ‘‘daylight-saving”).  Although  total  in  some 
|)arts  of  the  world,  it  was  visible  only  as  a partial 
eclipse  along  the  northern  Atlantic  seahoard,  so 
that  the  illustration  shows  virtually  the  maximum 
shadow  seen  in  this  ]>art  of  the  couidry.  As  the 
weather  was  very  clear,  the  ])oint  first  thought  of 
in  coniiectiou  with  |)hotogni[)hing  the  effect  was 
the  avoidance  of  halation  around  the  sun's  disc. 
Couse(|uently,  in  addition  to  using  a non-hala- 
tion |)late,  1 smoked  the  outer  surface  of  an  In- 
gento  series  "A”  ra\-filter  to  a uniformly  dark 


tint  hy  holding  it  over  a small  kerosene-oil  lamp- 
flame,  minus  a chimney.  If  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  filter  well  away  from  the  flame,  there  is  no 
danger  of  injuring  it,  and  the  smoke  is  easily 
wiped  off  afterwards.  When  placed  over  the  lens, 
the  smoked  filter  lessened  the  intensity  of  the 
sun's  rays  greatly  on  the  focusing-screen;  hut 
without  affecting  the  definition  in  any  way. 

A -t  X .5  long-hellows  camera  was  chosen,  and 
the  rear  element — about  13-inch  focus — of  an 
R.R.  lens  used  at  an  effective  aperture  of  E/'2(). 
The  exposure  of  two  seconds  through  the  smoked 
filter  ])roved  sufficient  for  the  Standard  Orthonon 
plate  emi>loyed  which  was  then  developed  in  a 
full-strength  developer  containing  a few  minims 
of  bromide  to  ensure  a clean  negative. 

With  a lens  of  oidy  13-inch  focus,  the  image  of 
the  sun  is  naturally  small — about  1 9 of  an  inch — 
but  if  carefully  focused,  anil  a negative  showing 
little  grain  is  olitained,  almost  any  amount  of 
magnification  is  possible.  The  original  print 
that  accompanies  these  notes  is  a ten-diameter 


enlargement,  and  still  greater  linear  magnifica- 
tion is  jjossible.  The  main  ditficulty  with  regard 
to  such  enlargements  is  that  they  are  l)cyond  the 
capacity  of  some  types  of  enlarging-aj)paratns. 
However,  tliere  are  several  ways  to  get  around 
this.  For  instance,  in  making  the  print  just 
referred  to  I used  the  same  camera  employed  in 
making  the  negative;  hut  I replaced  the  lens  by 
one  of  very  short  focus,  thus  ol)taining  a high 
degree  of  enlargement,  witli  comparatively  mod- 


Ij^-inch  equivalent  focus.  Another  way  to 
obtain  a short-focus  lens  for  enlarging  is  to  attach 
a strong  i>ocket  magnifying-glass  over  the  regular 
lens,  and  use  a very  small  stop,  when  the  results 
shoidd  be  satisfactory,  since  only  a limited  field 
must  l>e  covered.  If  one  ])ossesses  one  of  the 
smaller  vest-]jocket  cameras,  the  back  may  l)e 
removed  and  the  camera  set  over  the  oi)ening 
for  the  front-l)oard  of  the  larger  apparatus,  thus 
giving  one  the  use  of  a good  lens,  usually  between 
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erate  bellows-exlcnsioii.  An  imi)ro\dsed  lioldcr 
to  receive  the  negative  and  a i>iece  of  fine  ground- 
glass  l)ack  of  it,  to  diffuse  the  light,  was  placed  in 
front  of  the  lens,  both  camera  and  negative- 
holder  being  set  on  a board  ami  tiirmsl  toward 
a window  away  from  direct  sunlight,  ddic 
Ijrinting-])ai)er  was  inserted  in  a plateholder  and 
kept  flat  by  a piece  of  (dear  glass  laid  over  it, 
allowance  t»eing  made  for  this  difference  in  the 
focal  ])lane  when  focusing. 

The  short-focus  lens  mentioned,  I made  iij) 
several  years  ago  for  low-i)ower  jdioto-niicro- 
scojjic  work  l(y  mounting  two  single  lenses  in  a 
block  of  wo(jd,  with  a sm;dl-a])erture  stop  be- 
tween, obtaining  in  this  wa\-  a combination  of 
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and  d-inch  focus.  Any  of  the  above  expe- 
dients arc  nsefnl  when  one  wishes  to  pi(d<  out  a 
small  ])ai-|  of  a ncgati\'cand  cidargc  it  consid(>r;d>l\-. 
In  astronomical  ])hotograi)h v it  is  often  \'cr\’  im- 
portant  to  enlarge  a certain  ])art  of  the  negatixe. 

'idle  pict  lire  of  a “ I’artial  Fi  lipsc  of  the  .Moon  " 
was  made  a number  of  years  ago,  and  in  making 
it  I iiseil  the '■2n-iii(di  rear  clement  of  a sx  inmet ideal 
lens  stop|)cil  down  to  an  effective  aiierlurc  of 
approximat(dy  F/.)(>.  'Ilie  ex|)osiire  was  three 
seconds  on  a f'arbnti  “15  ‘•20"  ])lat(‘,  wliiidi  to-day 
would  be  eonsidin’cd  a slow  emnlsion,  although 
the  negative  does  not  seem  to  show  signs  of 
nnderexiiosure.  It  is  needless  to  sax'  that  I did 
not  use  a smokecl  ray-til  ter! 
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Lantern-Notes 


lantorn-lecture  has  done  good 
ice  botli  for  eiitcrtaiiiniciit  and 
)aganda-i)urposes  during  the 
;-dra\vn-out  period  of  the  war. 
re  is  every  likeliliood  of  its 
becoming  a still  more  poi)ular  function  now  that 
peace  is  witli  us  once  more.  I can  foresee  a great 
revival  in  photographic  society  meetings.  As  the 
membership  returns  to  normal  and  lighting- 
restrictions  abate,  the  lantern-evenings  that 
have  always  formed  a substantial  item  in  the 
entertainments  provided  by  photographic  as- 
sociations will  become  more  numerous  than  ever. 

Many  members  of  societies  who  have  had 
opportunities  during  the  past  four  years  to 
procure  pictorial  and  other  material  in  relation 
to  the  war  will  probably  be  eager  to  put  their 
experiences  and  j)hotograi)hic  records  into 
lecture-form,  for  the  benefit  of  members  of  their 
own  and  other  societies.  It  may  be  well  to 
point  out  to  those  who  are  contem])latiiig  the 
preparation  of  such  a lecture,  that,  however 
interesting  a series  of  incidents  may  be  dci)icted, 
their  effect  will  be  entirely  di.scounted  unless 
they  are  arranged  in  such  a sequence  as  to  make 
a connected  story,  and  at  the  same  time  a story 
is  provided  that  adeciuately  and  a])]u-oi)riately 
sup])orts  the  pictorial  element. 

There  appear  to  be  four  kinds  of  lantern- 
lectures  for  which  the  photographer-lecturer 
may  be  res])onsible.  First,  there  is  the  interest- 
ing and  well-delivered  lecture  with  good  slides. 
This  is  welcome  always.  Secondly,  the  series 
of  Ijail  slides  shown  by  a good  lecturer.  Thirdly, 
the  collection  of  good  slides  accoin])anied  by  an 
indifferent  or  incoherent  iliscour.se.  Both  of 
these  are  tolerable  in  the  ratio  of  the  g(jodness 
of  the  slides  or  the  lecture  re.si)ectively.  Fourtldy, 
there  is  the  set  of  jjoor  slides  conjoined  with  the 
bafl  lecturer. 

The  first-mentioned  is  generally  the  j)roduct 
(^f  the  "old  hand,"  who  is  not  only  a good  i)hotog- 
rapher  but  a good  sj)eaker.  He  knows  what  he 
has  to  say  and  says  it  well.  The  second  class  is 
more  excusable,  as  the  ])ictures  may  have  been 
marie  under  conditions  r>f  extreme  difficulty. 
For  the  third  class  there  is  little  excuse,  and  for 
the  fourth  nmie  at  all.  It  is  more  ])articularl\- 
with  the  third  class  that  the  difhculties  arise  in 
photograijhic  societies. 

The  j)hotograj)her  who  sets  out  to  ])rc])are  an 
illustrateil  lecture  shouhl  have  three  definite 
points  in  view — first,  he  should  have  a clear  idea 
of  the  story  he  is  going  t(»  tell:  and  no  matter 
whether  this  tleals  with  one  jrarticidar  iiicirlent 


or  a series  of  incidents,  there  should  Ire  smne  de- 
finite connecting  link  between  the  various  jrarts, 
and  an  unbroken  chain  of  interest  throughout  the 
whole.  Secondly,  he  shoidd,  if  possible,  ileal 
only  with  those  features  of  his  subject  that  he 
can  illustrate  with  his  pictures,  and  of  which  he 
has  ])ersonal  knowledge;  as,  unless  he  is  an 
accomplished  raconteur,  many  of  the  iroints  are 
likely  to  fall  flat  unless  the  eyes  as  well  as  the 
ears  of  the  audience  are  attracted.  Thirdly, 
having  clearly  mapped  out  tlie  jroints  of  the 
lecture  and  the  jrossible  illustrations,  he  should 
see  to  it  that  his  slides  are  the  very  best  that 
can  be  made  from  the  negatives.  Finally,  he 
should  rehearse  the  whole  discourse,  with  the 
slides,  .so  that  it  can  be  delivered  with  little  or 
no  reference  to  a written  manuscript. 

In  the  preparation  of  a lecture,  or  a series  of 
notes  therefor,  the  simjjlest  j)lan  is  first  to  ar- 
range the  slides  in  a})])roximately  the  order  that 
they  are  to  a])j)car  on  the  screen;  and  then,  in 
the  comfort  of  one's  own  home,  to  spend  a C|niet 
evening  going  through  them,  examining  each 
one  carefully  in  the  hand  against  a well-lit  sheet 
of  white  paper,  and  jotting  down  the  title  and 
any  incidents  the  suliject  suggests.  This  is 
best  done  on  a series  of  sli])s  of  j)a])cr.  numbering 
each  with  the  same  numlier  as  that  on  the  slide. 
Each  slide  can  then  have  a little  de.scri])tion  of 
its  own.  At  first,  it  may  be  possible  only  to 
write  the  title  and  a few  disconnected  notes; 
but  on  going  through  the  slides  thoroughly 
several  times  it  will  be  found  that  a number  of 
])oints  arise  which  can  be  referred  back  to  de- 
tinite  slides,  and  are  accordingly  entered  on  their 
res])ective  slips.  Little  anecdotes  or  other 
verbal  trimmings  which  occur  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  subject  can  also  be  included  in  the 
same  way. 

Each  slip  should  finally  be  eo|)ii‘d  out  care- 
fully and  legibly,  and,  if  jiossible,  typewritten  on 
small  thin  cards  about  the  size  of  ])o.stcards. 
'I'here  is  also  a chance  of  the  noti'S  being  con- 
siderably abbreviated.  Finall\’,  on  going  through 
the  whole  series,  it  will  be  found  that  not  only 
does  each  slide  suggest  its  own  story,  but  if  the 
job  has  been  done  eonscieutiously,  the  sequence 
of  the  slide  ami  the  eontinuity  of  the  lecture 
will  gradually  become  memorized  by  the  lecturer, 
and  elaborated  until  both  work  harmoniously'. 

'I’lien,  armed  with  this  small  bundle  of  eard- 
iiot(>s,  the  lecturer  can  sally  forth  to  the  lecture- 
room  with  his  box  of  slides — arraiiged  in  jnojjer 
order  to  hand  to  the  lanternist  -with  every 
eonfidenee  that  he  can  take  his  place  in  front  of 


the  screen  and  talk  connectedly  and  interestingly 
for  an  hour  or  two  to  provide  an  entertaining 
evening  for  Ids  audience. 

As  in  most  lectnre-rooms  a desk  with  a shielded 
candle-light  or  electric  hnlh  is  provided,  it  will 
he  only  necessary  for  the  lecturer  to  glance  at 
his  cards  from  time  to  time  to  refresh  Ids 
memory  wiien  each  slide  appears;  and  if  care 
is  taken  to  change  the  cards,  say  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  little  pile,  each  time  a slide  is 
changed  he  can  rely  njjon  having  all  his  notes 
concerning  that  particnlar  slide  to  hand  for  in- 


stant reference  if  occasion  demands.  If  the 
lecture  proves  to  be  popular,  and  it  has  to  be 
given  on  many  occasions,  he  will  soon  find  that 
he  is  able  to  dispense  with  the  notes  altogether, 
the  mere  appearance  of  the  slide  on  the  screen 
being  a sufficient  reminder  of  all  there  is  to  say 
about  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  greater 
confidence  the  speaker  acepdres — that  confidence 
that  is  born  of  knowledge  of  the  subject — the 
finer  and  more  agreeable  will  be  the  lecture,  than 
one  given  by  a speaker  who  is  in  difficulties 
from  the  start. — The  Amateur  Photographer. 


By  Other  Lights 

(Sixth  of  the  “Professor  Pyro’’  Talks) 


MICHAEL  GROSS 


EFORE  leaving  the  subject  of  our 
last  talk — color  photography.”  be- 
gan Professor  Pyro,  “I  shonhl  like 
to  ineidion  briefly  a few  interesting 
color  and  light  departures  in  ])ict- 
urc-making  that  have  been  made  at  various 
times  by  various  people. 

“About  fifteen  years  ago.  Professor  Robert 
AVilliams  Woods,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
gave  the  photographic  world  an  interesting  and 
illuminative  paper  on  the  residts  he  had  oldained 
by  making  j)hotographs  through  the  infra-red 
and  ultra-violet  rays  of  light  in  the  si)ectrum.” 
Professor  Pyro  paused  to  give  the  class  a chance 
to  ex])ress  its  astonishment  at  the  learned  Mr. 
Wooils’  feat,  but  the  "exj)ress”  must  have  been 
a freight-car,  for  it  arrived  very  slowl>-. 

Suddenly,  the  solution  hjr  the  lack  of  enthu- 
siasm dawned  on  Professor  Pyro  and  he  said, 
with  a smile: 


“It  would  seem  tliat,  without  fnrthc'r  eluci- 
dation on  my  j)art,  the  statemeul  regarding  the 
work  of  Profess(n-  Woods  sounds  about  as  im- 
l)rcssive  as  if  I had  spoken  the  words  in  ancient 
Sanscrit.  Rut  I don't  blame  \'ou  one  bit  for 
being  perplexed,"  he  went  on.  "I  candidly 
coid'ess  that  the  first  time  I heard  the  names 
mentioned  I thought  'iid'ra-rcd'  was  the  name 
of  a new  Hash-light  ])owder,  whereas  'nltra- 
\ iolet,'  I imagineil,  was  either  a fancy  brand  of 
l)crfume  or  a new  kind  of  ray-filler.  Perhaps  a 
moment's  explanation  will  serve  to  make  these 
two  terms  clearer  to  \’on. 

“’\'ou  all  have  seen,  no  doubt,  the  rainbow- 
colored  band  that  is  formed  u])on  the  wall  of  a 
room  when  a beam  of  sunlight  i)asses  through  a 


prism  of  glass — especially  through  one  of  those 
dangling  crystals  with  which  some  of  the  old- 
fashioned  chandeliers  were  so  profusely  hung. 
This  vari-colored  band  is  called  a spectrum  and, 
if  we  examine  it  closely,  we  will  find  that  though 
the  colors  seem  to  merge  one  into  the  other,  the 
band  consists  really  of  seven  distinet  shades — 
— red.  orange,  yellow,  green,  l)lue,  indigo  and 
violet — the  colors  being  in  the  order  in  which  I 
have  mentioned  them. 

“But  these  seven  colors,  which  we  are  able  to 
.see,  do  not  include  all  the  colors  in  the  band.  The 
truth  of  this  statement  can  be  determined  readily 
by  darkening  a room  so  that  only  the  beam  of 
sunlight  necessary  to  i)rodnce  the  spectrum  is 
admitteil.  If  we  now  exj)osc  a photographic 
plate,  that  is  sensitive  to  the  entire  spectrum,  in 
such  a way  that  it  i-eceives  the  impression  of  the 
band  of  color,  we  will  find,  upon  development, 
that  the  image  extends  to  a considerable  distance 
beyond  the  \ iolet  at  one  end  of  the  spectrum, 
and  far  l)eyond  the  red  on  the  other  end.  This 
exj)eriment  ])roves  that  there  must  be  a region 
beyond  the  violet  and  the  red  which  the  eye  can- 
not see,  but  which  a sensitive  j)hotographic 
plate  is  able  to  register.  This  region,  on  the 
violet  end,  has  been  given  the  name  of  ‘ultra- 
violet,' and  ‘infra-red’  is  the  name  given  to  the 
region  on  the  rcfl  end.  Now  that  we  have  a 
clearer  conception  of  what  these  terms  mean, 
let  us  get  back  to  Professor  Woods’  series  of 
ex])eriments. 

“By  covering  the  lens  of  his  camera  with  a 
combination  of  glasses  which  absorbed  all  visible 
light,  but  transmitted  the  invisible  rays  which 
are  found  beyond  the  red  of  the  sjjectrum,  Pro- 
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fessur  Wooils  succeeded  in  olitaiiiiiig  several 
lanflsca])e-{)hotograi)lis  taken  solely  ky  means  of 
infra-red  light. 

"These  landscapes  were  remarkable  in  that, 
though  pliotographed  in  broad  da>light,  with 
the  sun  shining  biightly,  the  sky  ])hotograj)hed 
a dead  black,  the  green  trees  came  out  a pure 
white,  and  the  foliage  had  the  iieculiar  gray  tint 
you  have  no  doubt  observed  at  night  on  a snow- 
covered  stretch  of  lawn. 

“Through  a jirocess  (jf  evolution,  our  eyes 
have  liecome  sensitive  to  only  a certain  region  of 
the  total  sjiectrum  which  comes  to  us  from  the 
sun,  but  the  jiictures  made  by  Professor  Woods 
give  an  idea  of  exactly-  how  the  world  would 
look  to  us  if  it  so  hajijiened  that  our  sight  were 
.sensitive  only  to  the  infra-red  rays.  We  would 
live  in  a sort  of  ]jer])etual  'negative'  state — with 
all  whites  apjiearing  black  and  all  blacks,  white. 

“Professor  Woods  obtained  still  more  wonder- 
ful results  through  the  utilization  of  the  rays  at 


the  other  end  of  the  siiectrum.  Jfy  a peculiarly 
constructed  lens,  cut  from  a crystal  of  c|uartz  and 
coated  with  a chemical  sulistance,  he  snccecdcil 
in  ]n'cventing  the  ]>assage  of  all  other  rays  of  the 
spectrum,  while  letting  in  freely  the  ultra-\iolet 
rays.  The  photograjihs  obtained  through  this 
lens  were  remarkable  liecavisc  of  the  fact  that, 
though  made  in  full  sunlight,  none  of  the  objects 
in  the  jiictiirc  cast  a shadow.  'Phis  iihenomenon. 
]*rofessor  Woods  found,  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  sliort  ultra-\iolet  rays  were  so  scattered  by 
the  atmos])hcrc  that  onl\-  a small  percentage  of 
them  reached  the  ground  in  the  form  of  shadow- 
jiroducing  rays  from  the  sun. 

".Vuother  scarcel.\-to-be-bclicved  fact  that 
Professor  Woods  discov(>rcd,  was  tliat  ultra- 
violet rays  would  not  jiass  through  even  the 
clearest  and  most  trausjiarent  sheet  of  window 
glass.  In  other  words,  if  ><>ur  eyes  were  sensi- 
tive to  ultra-violet  rays,  but  to  no  other  color, 
you  could  stand  in  a room  built  with  clear-glass 


walls,  and  though  the  sun  was  beating  down  upon 
the  scene,  you  would  be  in  total  darkness.  With 
your  eyes  sensitive  to  this  color,  and  to  no  other, 
you  could  not  determine,  by  looking  through 
it,  whether  a clear-glass  bottle  was  full  or  empty, 
uor  could  you  tell  the  time  of  the  day  unless  you 
first  took  the  glass  crystal  off  your  watch,  because 
of  the  fact  that  you  could  not  see  through  it. 

“Professor  Woods  painted  a sign  on  a piece  of 
cardboard,  using  for  the  purpose  Chinese  white 
— the  whitest  substance  known.  On  the  same 
board,  he  painted  a few  words  in  ordinary  print- 
ers’ ink.  A photograph  of  this  sign,  made  by 
ultra-violet  light  rays,  showed  the  Cliinese 
white  blacker  than  even  the  printers’  ink — 
presumably  as  solid  a black  as  could  be  obtained. 
This  experiment  reversed,  with  a vengeance,  the 
old  saw  which  runs:  ‘Black  is  Idack,  and  white 
is  white — only  a fool  says  one  is  the  other.’ 

“I  have  no  doubt  that  all  of  you  have,  at  one 
time  or  another,  utilized  in  picture-making 
various  kinds  of  lights,  including  daylight,  elec- 
tric light.  Cooper  Hewitt  light,  and  flashlight. 
But  it  remained  for  Professor  William  R.  Brooks, 
of  Hobart  College,  to  obtain  photographs  and 
make  prints  by  Venus-light  or  the  light  shed  by 
the  planet  Venus.  This  light  was  not  concen- 
trated in  a lens  or  through  a mirror,  but  was 
used  just  as  it  came  from  the  sky. 

“A  j)hotographic  negative,  with  a piece  of 
sensitized  ])a])cr  under  it,  was  so  placed  that  the 
direct  rays  of  Venus  fell  upon  it,  and  in  thirty- 
five  minutes  the  image  was  fully  printed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  ])aper. 

“Professor  Brooks  also  made  positives  by 
the  same  method,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
some  beautifnl  impressions  of  laces  by  placing 
them  in  contact  with  a piece  of  printing-out 
])ai)er  and  exposing  them  to  the  light  of  Venus. 
All  of  the  Professor's  exi)eriments  were  per- 
formed at  the  darkest  lanir  of  the  night — 
immediately  after  Venus  had  risen  and  just  be- 
fore the  approach  of  dawn. 

“Now  that  you  are  familiar  with  this  series  of 
ex])crinients,  jione  of  you  neeil  be  surprised  if 
you  ])ut  out  a few  filled  i)rinting-framcs  some 
night  and  then,  happening  to  get  up  before 
day  has  dawned,  find  your  j)icturcs  all  printed. 
Don’t  ascribe  the  phenomenon  to  photographic 
spooks  that  you  believe  haunt  your  house.  It 
will  be  only  good,  old  Venus — turned  into  photog- 
rapher. 

“Of  course,”  Professor  Pyro  concluded,  “there 
hax'e  l)een  \ arious  other  ])hotographic  dej)artures 
than  those  I have  mentioned,  STich  as  sending 
l)hotographs  by  telegraph  and  even  by  wire- 
less; utilizing  j)hotography  to  detect  forgeries 
in  handwriting;  pictures  made  under  the  sea 


and  from  the  clouds;  micro-photography  and 
so  forth;  but  time  does  not  permit  my  wander- 
ing off  into  these  bypaths,  interesting  though 
they  may  be.  We  must  hew  to  the  broad  path, 
let  the  photographic  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

“In  my  next  talk,  I will  take  up  a field  of 
picture-making  that  has  created  a new  art, 
brought  a source  of  entertainment  and  education 
to  the  masses  as  well  as  the  classes  and  created 
a business  that  ranks  in  size,  importance  and 
w^ealth  invested  with  some  of  our  greatest  in- 
dustries of  to-day — kinematography  or,  as  it  is 
popularly  known,  the  ‘movies.’” 

Temperature,  Detail  and  Density 

NOW  that  the  colder  days  are  upon  us,  the 
worker  wdll  do  well  to  look  to  the  temperature  of 
his  solutions,  neglect  of  which  is  a common,  if 
unsuspected,  cause  of  trouble.  Some  time  ago, 
w e were  considted  as  to  some  negatives  which  had 
all  the  indications  of  underexposure.  They  were 
very  thin.  Upon  examination  it  was  found  that 
there  was  abundant  shadow'-detail,  which  gave 
the  lie  to  this  supposition.  It  was  discovered 
subsequently  that  the  developer  was  kept  as  a 
stock-solution  in  a cold  darkroom  and,  when  used, 
was  doubtless  much  below  its  normal  temper- 
ature, tlnis  producing  the  weak  negatives. 
With  some  formidse,  a low  temperature  causes 
the  solution  to  become  almost  inactive,  and  the 
negatives  will  be  found  to  lack  detail  and  den- 
sity. Those  wdio  develop  by  the  time  and  tem- 
I)eraturc  method,  know  that  development  at  a 
higher  temperature  wdll  give  negatives  of  more 
I)luck,  than  those  given  a longer  time  with  a 
colder  solution.  In  order  to  overcome  the  gen- 
eral lack  of  contrast  in  wunter-negatives,  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  warm  the  developer  up  to  say  75°  F., 
if  the  plates  employed  will  stand  it  wuthout  frill- 
ing; though  if  the  fixing-bath — wducli  is  likely 
to  be  cohler  than  the  developer — is  treated  in 
the  same  way,  the  danger  of  frilling  is  largely 
eliminated.  With  some  l)rands  of  plates,  there 
is  a tendency  towards  chemical  fog,  but  a few 
drojis  of  ten  i)er  cent,  bromide  solution  will  pre- 
vent this.  Much  of  the  same  may  be  said  of 
development-papers.  AVe  know  of  one  brand 
that  will  never  give  satisfactory  results  if  the 
developing-solution  is  less  tlian  .'50°  F.;  but  most 
workers  give  very  little  attention  to  such  matters 
when  (leveloj)ing  bromide  prints.  Trouble  in 
this  resi)ect  is  the  more  likely  to  be  met  during 
the  early  autumn,  before  the  darkroom  is  prop- 
erly warmed,  as  it  should  be  during  the  winter, 
a reminder  which  perhaps  will  suggest  an  expla- 
nation of  failures  at  the  present  time. 
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Photo-Era’s  War-Prints  Competition 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


)OX  after  the  United  States  entered 
tlie  present  war.  tlie  War-Plans 
Division  of  the  General  Statf  ex- 
pressed a desire  to  jiroenre  for  the 
otticial  files  of  the  Army  War  Col- 
lege a eomprehensive  series  of  photograjihs  that 
illustrated  a war-aeti\  it y anywhere  in  the  United 
States.  The  chief  of  the  Historical  Branch  of 
the  War-Plans  Division  immediately  issued  a 
general  re(|uest  for  ])hotograj)hs  of  this  character, 
which,  it  aeee])tal)le.  were  to  lie  inehided  in  the 
])ermanenl  historical  record  as  a jiart  which 
that  ])artieidar  locality  had  taken  in  the  war. 
'i'he  matter  was  jjlaeed  in  charge  of  Major 
Kendall  Banning.  S.H.C..  of  the  Pictorial  Sec- 


tion. Major  Banning  proceeded  at  once  to 
solicit,  and  he  received,  the  patriotic  assistance 
of  Photo-Era  in  the  project.  To  facilitate  the 
work,  collectors  of  photographs — or  pictorial 
historians,  as  they  were  designated  officially — • 
were  appointed  in  different  sections  of  the 
United  States.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  Editor, 
the  department  appointed  Herbert  B.  Turner, 
a prominent  photo-pictorialist,  of  Cambridge, 
as  pictorial  historian  and  general  representative 
of  Massachusetts.  Air.  Turner  was  able  to 
photograph  and  to  collect,  with  the  aid  of  official, 
professional  and  amatenr  jihotographers,  hun- 
dreds of  photographs  of  various  war-activities. 
However,  these  pictures  did  not  seem  to  be  of 
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FIRST  PRIZE  WAR-PRINTS  COMPETITION 


JAMES  J.  rONNORS 


tlie  required  standard,  possibly  because  of  iiisuffi- 
cieiit  inducements,  aside  from  the  appeal  to  the 
photographers’  individual  patriotism;  for  the 
department  had  arranged  with  the  principal 
news-syndicates  of  this  country  to  purchase 
unmouuted  prints  of  war-subjects  at  a nominal 
rate  of  seven  cents  each,  which  is  the  price  at 
which  official  United  States  prints  are  sold  to 
news-syndicates.  The  department  explained  that 
this  price  covered  merely  the  actual  laboratory 
cost  of  production,  and  that  the  i)hotographer’s 
practical  interest  in  the  movement  would  be 
based  on  purely  patriotic  grounds.  Therefore, 
on  being  informed  that  the  local  yield  of  war- 
pictures  failed  to  meet  the  expectations  of  Mr. 
Turner,  the  pictorial  historian,  the  Editor 
adopted  the  suggestion  made  by  that  official, 
and  instituted  a j)rize-competitioii  which  was 
advertised  iii  the  November  and  December 
issues  of  this  magazine,  the  closing-date  being 
December  15,  1918.  The  number,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  pictures  yielded  by  this  competi- 
tion, was  gratifying.  Tlie  awards  were  made  as 
follows — the  first,  fifteen  dollars,  to  James  J. 
Connors,  professional  photographer  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts;  the  second,  ten  dollars,  to 
Frank  E.  Colby,  staff-photographer  of  the 
Boston  Evenimj  Transcript.  The  only  Honorable 
Mention — although  i)riuts  by  other  participants 
were  equally  meritorious — was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
William  Durrant,  of  I’lainficld,  New  Jersey.  The 
judges,  appointed  by  the  Editor,  were  Col.  Edwin 
T.  Cole,  U.  S.  A.,  commanding  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and, 
before  he  was  transferred  from  his  jjost  in  New 
iMexico  to  Cambridge,  an  amateur  photographer 
of  considerable  practical  experience;  Herbert  If. 
Turner,  jdioto-pictoriafist,  of  Cambridge,  and 
the  Editor. 

The  highest  award  was  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Connors  for  an  idea  that  he  had  expressed  by 
two  sei)arate  i)ictures.  In  the  first  picture,  we 
see  a large  bofly  of  drafted  men,  from  various 
walks  of  life,  on  their  way  to  the  military  trainiiig- 
camj).  In  the  .second,  the.se  men  a]>pear  as  well- 
drilled,  disci])lined  soldiers,  ready  to  obey  tlie 
order  that  will  take  them  o\-erseas  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  luunanity.  The  jiicture,  “Woman  in 
the  War,”  by  i\ir.  Colby,  illustrates  a war- 
activity  that  has  won  universal  admiration  and 
re.spect  and,  in  a greater  degree,  iierluqis,  than 
the  one  that  ministers  to  the  needs  of  the  sick 
and  wounded — the  Red  Cross.  Here,  in  the 
field  of  industrial  labor,  the  women  of  the  nation 
were  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform  a kind  of 
work  that  belonged  exclusively  to  men,  work  that 
required  tecluiical  skill,  jihysical  strength  and, 
in  many  instances,  a high  degree  of  jiersonal 


courage.  It  now  remains  to  note  the  children’s 
interest  in  the  war — a subject  interpreted  with 
sympathetic  ability  by  Mrs.  Durrant,  in  her 
Honorable  Mention  picture.  The  chief  desider- 
atum in  these  war-pictures  was  the  forceful, 
convincing  expression  of  an  idea,  rather  than  a 
purely  artistic  iiiterpretatioii;  yet,  in  her  picture 
Airs.  Durrant  was  able  to  include  a degree  of 
pictorial  beauty. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  that  all 
prints  received  for  this  comiietition,  including 
the  prize-i)ictures,  were  delivered  to  the  pictorial 
historian.  Air.  Turner,  who  forwarded  them  to 
Alajor  Kendall  Banning,  at  Washington.  This 
was  done  in  full  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
the  competition,  as  published  in  two  editions  of 
I’iioto-Ek.\.  J'he  participants  in  this  highly 
interesting  competition  are  here  sincerely  thanked, 
one  and  all.  for  their  prompt  and  liberal  response. 
They  enjoy,  in  addition,  the  satisfaction  of 
having  done  their  share  in  an  important  field 
of  patriotic  endeavor.  From  the  material  point 
of  view,  they  will  be  glad  to  know  that  their 
contribution  to  this  cau.se  does  not  ]>reclude 
further  u.se  of  the  original  negatives.  In  other 
words,  rights  of  possession  have  not  been  sur- 
rendered thereby.  The  owners  are  quite  free 
to  use  them,  hereafter,  in  any  way  they  desire. 


THE  first  object  of  the  jirofessional  photogra- 
pher should  be  to  satisfy  bis  client,  the  second 
to  satisfy  himself.  When  these  two  objects  can 
be  merged  into  one,  all  is  well;  but  if  either  has 
to  be  sacrificed,  it  must  be,  to  some  extent,  the 
latter.  The  skilful  ojierator,  who  has  thorough 
control  of  his  light  and  materials,  usually  has 
a jiredilectiou  for  a particular  style,  and  often 
loses  sight  of  characteristic  iioinls  in  the  sitter 
in  bringing  him  into  conformity  with  it.  Hence, 
the  less  technically  skilled  operator,  even  the 
raw  amateur,  often  scores  a success  by  securing 
a real  jiortrait,  the  inqierfections  of  which  are 
passed  over  for  the  sake  of  its  human  interest. 
J'liis  is  especially  the  case  with  |)eople  who  do 
not  often  visit  the  ])hotograi>her,  and  who  feel 
rather  ashameil  to  do  so.  AVith  such,  there  is 
often  a feeling  of  constraint  and  a fear  of  looking 
foolish,  which  results  in  a stitf,  reiiellent  iiieture, 
with  which  neither  the  sitter,  his  friends,  nor  the 
jihotographer  arc  .satisfied.  Il  is  far  better  with 
subjects  of  this  class  that  the  iihotographer 
concentrate  all  his  powers  on  the  task  of  reach- 
ing the  real  personality  of  the  sitter,  and  to  over- 
look any  little  defects  of  po.se  or  drapery. 
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Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  II.  Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


was  during  my  Brownie  days  tliat 
first  attempted  to  master  tlie  art 
f developing.  There  are  certain 
icidents  wliich  make  an  iiidelihle 
npression  on  the  mind  and  that 
.sear  the  heart  witli  tlie  liot  iron  of  bitter  ex- 
perience. Developing  was  one  of  these.  Per- 
sonal, social  and  financial  disillusion  followed  in 
((nick  succession. 

My  first  exposures  with  my  new  Brownie 
camera  had  been  astonishing  to  me — also  to  my 
friends  and  relatives.  In  fact,  three  of  the  pict- 
ures were  so  good  that  to  this  day  I have  been 
nnal)le  to  improve  nj^on  them.  Over  night  I 
became  rated  as  a first-class  photographer  by 
friends,  relatives  and  others  who  did  not  know 
anything  about  photography.  Suddenly  some- 
thing went  wrong.  After  I had  ,s])oiled  a few 
dozen  pictures,  even  my  most  ardent  supporters 
began  to  murmur  among  themselves.  Certain 
remarks  reached  my  ears  that  caused  me  to  be- 
gin a rigid  investigation  at  once.  With  all  due 
allowance  for  my  inexperience,  I had  a snsj)icion 
that  all  was  not  well  in  the  developing-  and 
])rinting-dei)artment  of  the  corner  drug-store. 
At  length,  I mustered  sufficient  courage  to  con- 
front the  soda-candy-patent-medicine-prescrij)- 
t ion-kodak-counter  clerk  who  scowled  at  me 
with  a “ well-what-do-you-want'’  expression  on 
his  face.  Briefly,  and  in  well-cho.sen  language, 
I implied  that  his  developing-  and  printing-de- 
])artment  was  not  giving  ;«//  films  the  attention 
they  merited.  What  followed  is  too  vitriolic 
to  record  verbatim.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I 
left  that  drug-store  hurriedly,  never  to  return. 

Although,  naturally,  not  of  a morbid  turn  of 
mind,  I felt  crushed.  No  ray  of  light  illumined 
my  i)hotograi)hic  horizon.  Without  mention- 
ing any  names,  I knew  several  persons  who  had  a 
diabolical  way  of  asking  how  my  last  pictures 
turned  out.  Of  course,  I forced  a smile  and 
rej)lied  nonchalantly  that  really  I did  not  know; 
but  that  I would  tell  them  later.  I knew  well 
('Hough  that  there  woidd  be  no  “later”  about  it 
- it  was  all  over,  then. 

One  day,  I formed  a stern  resolve — I would  do 
my  own  developing,  j)rinting  and  enlarging. 
Corner  drug-stores  and  their  kind  would  realize 
that  the  little  amateur  was  not  so  helpless  and 
insignificant  as  they  might,  have  thought  him. 
Without  further  delay,  1 (uirchased  a complete 
developing-and-i)riuting  outfit.  On  the  even- 


ing that  I returned  home  with  my  new  purchase, 
I understood  the  ex((uisite  pathos  that  lies  in 
the  immortal  pas.sage,  “A  prophet  is  without 
honor  in  his  own  country.”  Pointed,  caustic 
remarks  were  made  by  members  of  the  family 
with  regard  to  my  prowess  as  a photographer,  in 
general,  and  my  ability  to  develop  a film,  in 
particular.  The  consensus  of  opinion  was  that 
great  trouble  was  about  to  descend  upon  our 
hitherto  happy  household.  At  last,  by  superior 
lung-power  I succeeded  in  making  myself  heard 
above  the  uproar.  With  infinite  dignity  and 
diplomacy  I stated  my  case.  At  the  conclusion 
of  my  account  of  the  crushing  blow  administered 
to  me  at  the  corner  drug-store,  several  of  my 
immediate  family  wept — whether  from  sym- 
pathy or  mirth,  I have  been  unable  to  decide  to 
this  day.  However,  I obtained  the  solemn 
promise  of  all  those  pre.sent  that  they  would 
su-spend  judgment  until  they  beheld  my  first  de- 
veloped film. 

In  the  house  that  we  occupied,  there  was  a 
particularly  nice  white-tiled  bathroom.  An 
operating-room  at  a hospital  was  no  whiter  or 
cleaner  than  onr  bathroom.  Obviously,  this 
was  ideally  suited  to  developing.  One  con- 
cession I was  obliged  to  make  in  order  to  enjoy 
these  exceptional  facilities — a time-limit,  not  to 
exceed  one-half  hour,  was  imposed  upon  my 
exclusive  occupancy  of  the  aforesaid  bathroom. 
With  this  concession  a.sked  and  granted,  I 
hurried  to  make  the  necessary  preparations. 
According  to  the  instruction-book,  about  twenty 
minutes  sufficed  to  develoj)  one  film.  I shut  the 
blinds  and  pulled  down  the  shade.  With  great 
care  I arranged  the  three  trays  in  proj)er  order, 
i.e.,  the  one  containing  water,  first;  the  one  with 
the  developer,  second,  and  the  tray  marked 
HYPO,  third.  In  front  of  the  tray  containing 
the  developer,  I [)laced  the  new  oil  darkroom- 
lamj).  Next,  I ])artly  filled  the  bathtub  with 
water,  ready  to  receive  the  film  after  it  had  been 
cleared  in  the  hy])o.  Then  I prepared  the  de- 
veloper and  acid-fixing  l)ath,  poured  each  into 
its  tray  and  light('d  the  darkroom-lamp.  With 
film  clutched  tightly  in  my  left  hand,  I turned 
out  the  electric  light.  For  a moment  all  was 
(fitch-black,  then  I gradually  discerned  the  red 
light  of  the  lani().  Just  as  I was  about  to  re- 
move the  i)a()er  from  the  roll  of  film,  I hajjjjened 
to  glance  toward  the  window — it  fairly  blazed 
with  j)oiuts  of  white  light  from  the  .street-lamp 
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directly  outside.  Even  I realized  that  there 
was  too  much  light  to  he  safe.  With  ten  minutes 
of  my  precious  time  already  gone,  I had  to  turn 
out  the  light,  unlock  the  door  and  hurry  down- 
stairs to  beg  tor  the  temporary  use  of  the  conch- 
cover,  to  put  over  the  window.  By  the  time  I 
had  quieted  the  opposition  thus  aroused,  five 
more  minutes  were  gone.  At  length,  after  mar- 
ring the  white  woodwork  in  my  attempt  to  fasten 
the  conch-cover  securely  over  the  window,  I 
tnrneil  out  the  light  a second  time.  My  efforts 
had  been  crowned  with  success — the  bathroom 
was  absolutely  light-tight. 

All  this  time  the  new  darkroom-lamp  had  been 
very  busy.  Nothing  shoi't  of  a volcano  in  active 
eruption  can  out-smell  and  out-smoke  a new 
darkroom-lani]).  As  its  chimney  became  heated, 
the  enamel  blistered  and  jiccled  off  to  the  ac- 
comi)animent  of  a strong  odor  of  burning  jiaint. 
Jf  tlie  wick  was  turned  up  enough  to  give  suffi- 
eient  light,  the  lamp  smoked  like  a blast-furnace; 
if  it  was  turned  down  to  jirevent  smoking,  one 
might  as  well  develoj)  in  the  dark.  Taking  it, 
all  in  all,  by  the  time  I was  ready  to  develop  my 
film,  that  bathroom  was  a combined  boiler-room. 
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Standard-Oil  refinery  anil  gas-works.  Beads  of 
jierspiration,  due  to  heat  and  nervousness,  began 
to  gather  on  my  forehead.  Only  by  a mighty 
effort  did  I control  my  desire  to  postpone  develop- 
ing to  another  evening  in  the  remote  future. 

Just  as  I grasped  the  film  to  remove  the  paper 
from  it,  some  one  pounded  on  the  door  to  ask 
how  I was  getting  along.  So  sudden  was  this 
interruption,  that  I made  a wild  jump.  This 
caused  the  film  to  snap  out  of  my  hand  and  to 
roll  as  far  under  tlie  bathtub  as  it  could  go.  In 
a desjierate  attempt  to  catch  the  film,  I ran  head 
on  into  a chair  which,  in  turn,  slid  against  the 
bathtub  with  a crash.  Needless  to  say,  these 
A’arious  accidents  only  served  to  increase  the 
interest  of  the  person  outside  the  bathroom-door. 
AVith  a hurried  assurance  through  the  keyhole 
that  all  was  going  finely — which  it  was  not — I 
grojied  about  under  the  bathtub  in  search  of  the 
film.  This  I recovered  finally,  after  bumping 
my  head  repeatedly  on  the  edge  of  the  bathtub. 

At  length.  I proceeded  to  unroll  the  precious 
film  from  its  paper-covering.  A steel-spring 
is  no  more  difficult  to  manipulate  than  a piece 
of  coated  celluloid  before  it  is  wet.  AAfith  con- 
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siderable  difficulty,  I managed  to  get  one  end  of 
tlie  film  into  the  preparatory  rinsing-batli  of 
water.  By  tliis  time  the  lamp  was  smoking 
again  like  a romidhoiise.  Without  thinking,  I 
released  one  end  of  the  film  in  order  to  turn 
down  the  lamp.  As  tpiick  as  lightning,  the 
dry  part  of  the  film  curled  up  like  a pipe-stem 
around  the  part  that  was  alreatly  wet.  Snatch- 
ing the  film  hurriedly  from  the  water  iu  which 
it  lay  submerged,  I tried  to  unrt)ll  it.  Wherever 
the  dry  emulsion  or  coating  had  come  in  contact 
with  a piece  that  was  wet,  it  stuck,  and  stuck 
hard.  When  I finally  got  the  film  unrolled  again, 
large  pieces  of  the  emulsion  or  coating  had  l)eeii 
torn  from  the  celluloid-base.  Despite  the  heat 
of  the  bathroom,  I turned  numb  and  cold.  With 
grim  foreboding,  I managed  finally  to  get  what 
remained  of  the  film  thoroughly  wet.  Then  I 
transferred  it  to  the  developiug-solution.  In  a 
few  moments,  the  film  lost  its  creamy  color  and 
finally  became  semi-transj)arent.  This  reac- 
tion was  not  according  to  the  outline  iu  my  in- 
struction-book. However,  I was  pressed  for 
time  and,  gasping  for  breath,  I continued  to 
“develop”  with  feverish  haste.  At  length,  1 
decided  to  inspect  the  result  and  held  the  film  up 
to  the  lamp.  Never  was  there  a finer  piece  of 
clear  celluloid  to  be  seen!  Not  even  a trace  of 
an  image  was  visible.  An  intuition,  not  of  this 
world,  led  me  to  look  carefully  at  the  tray 
containing  the  “developiug-solution.”  It  was 
marked  hypo!  I had  fi.xed  the  film  l)cfore 
developing  it.  IIow  it  hapj)ened  I do  not  know; 
at  any  rate,  the  fact  remains  that  in  some  manner 
I had  shifted  the  trays  about.  Without  a 
doubt,  I had  a marvelous  film  to  display  for  the 
judgment  of  my  nearest  (jf  kin! 

As  I stood  leaning  heavily  against  the  wash- 
stand,  crushed  by  the  disaster  that  had  befallen 
me,  some  one  knocked  loudly  upon  the  bathroom- 
door.  Whoever  it  was,  remindcfl  me  with  some 
asperity  that  there  were  others  in  the  house  who 
might  like  to  use  the  bathroom.  Unexpectedly 
my  hand  slipped  on  the  wet  surface  of  the  wash- 
stand  and  my  new  glass  graduate  fell  to  the  floor 
with  a crash.  In  my  eagerness  to  prevent  tlie 
trays  from  following  suit,  I kicked  what  remained 
of  the  graduate  against  the  bathtul)  with  a still 
more  terrifying  crash.  By  this  time,  the  mem- 
bers of  my  family  were  mobilized  outside  the  bath- 
room-door demanding  instaiit  admittance.  Be- 
luctantly,  and  sick  at  heart,  I opened  the  door. 
The  members  of  my  family  confronted  me,  and 
on  their  faces  there  was  that  which  boded  no 
good  tiling  for  me.  Ik-hind  me,  a clean  white 
bathroom  lay  defilerl  by  hyjio-stains,  .soot  and 
ill-smelling  odors.  A .slimy  piece  of  celluloid 
was  all  that  I had  to  show  for  it  all.  The  judg- 


ment of  the  family  was  no  longer  suspended — 
it  found  expression  then  and  there! 

Although  developing-tanks  have  robbed  the 
darkroom  of  much  of  its  popularity,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  often  better  pictures  are  the  result. 
I can  remember  well  the  storm  of  ojipositiou  that 
developing-tauks  aroused  in  the  liosoms  of  as- 
piring and  dabbling  amateur  pilot ographers. 
They  maintained  that  if  good  results  could  not 
lie  obtained  by  developing  in  a darkroom, 
certainly  there  could  be  no  advantage  in  iiuttiiig 
the  film  to  soak  in  a tank.  The  stock  argument 
employed  by  the  opposition  was  to  the  effect 
that  over-  and  under-exposure  could  not  be 
handled  effectively  by  the  tank-method.  AVith- 
out  further  reference  to  that  unhappy  con- 
troversy, let  me  state  emjihatically  that  to-day 
the  develoiiiiig-tank  has  met  the  exacting  require- 
ments of  amateur  and  technical  workers  and  that 
the  photographer,  who  decries  them,  is  persona 
non  grata.  The  cainerist  who  has  the  reciuisitc 
darkroom,  and  the  leisure  to  use  it,  can  indulge 
in  the  darkroom-method  to  his  heart’s  content. 
Many  amateurs,  of  a chemical  turn  of  mind, 
enjoy  experimenting  with  different  reactions 
fully  as  much  as  others  derive  their  pleasure  by 
obtaining  priutalile  negatives.  Certain  special 
films  and  plates  must  be  developed  in  a well- 
c(iui()ped  darkroom;  lint  aside  from  these,  the 
developiug-tauk  meets  all  re<|uirements.  To- 
day, there  are  on  the  market  develo])iug-tanks  for 
])Iates,  roll-films  and  film-packs.  'I'lie  average 
amateur  is  courting  trouble,  if  he  does  not  use 
one.  Their  simplicity  of  coustructiou,  as  well 
as  usefulness  and  durability,  can  no  longer  be 
(lucstioned. 

Before  leaving  this  subject  of  develo])ing,  let 
me  recall  an  uiifortuiiate  but  salutary  experience 
with  a devcloi)ing-tank.  At  one  time,  I hail 
even  less  money  than  I have  now,  and  I souglif 
ways  and  means  “to  make  the  camera  j)ay  for 
it.self.”  A wealthy  gentleman  of  my  ac(|uaiTit- 
ance  bought  an  estate  which  he  intended  to  re- 
model to  suit  himself.  However,  before  begin- 
ning to  make  the  contemplated  changes  he  wished 
to  have  some  jiictures  made  of  the  estate  as  he 
found  it.  Fortunately,  he  deciiled  to  entrust 
the  work  to  me.  With  marked  courte.sy  he  called 
for  me  in  his  limousine  and  we  motored  into  the 
country.  We  spent  an  hour  or  more  in  and  about 
the  estate  ])hotogra])hing  each  ])oint  of  interest 
until  I had  used  iij)  an  entire  t weKe-ex|)osure 
film.  'I'hat  night,  I decided  to  use  my  new 
develo])ing-tauk  and  forego  the  usual  tedious 
tray-develo])ing  iu  my  imiirovised  darkroom 
beneath  the  cellar-stairs.  AA’ith  inlinite  care,  I 
read  everv  word  in  the  instruction-book.  I 
mixed  the  develo])er,  filled  the  tank  with  it, 


placed  the  fixiiig-hath  heskle  it  ami  began  the 
■somewhat  tricky  threading  of  the  film  to  the  red 
cellnloid-apron,  which  was  to  protect  the  film 
from  becoming  light-struck  in  transferring  it 
from  the  wcjoden  loading-box  to  the  tank.  AVith 
the  film  duly  threaded  to  the  apron,  I placed  the 
light-tight  lid  on  the  box  and  began  to  wind  the 
film  and  apron  together.  This  done,  I trans- 
ferred the  apron — now  securely  wound  around 
the  film — to  the  tank,  took  the  time  and  went 
out  on  the  piazza  for  a twenty-minute  interview 
with  my  pipe.  At  the  end  of  twenty  minutes  I 
returned,  removed  the  film  from  the  tank  and 
began  to  unroll  it  from  the  apron.  Imagine  the 


bitterness  of  my  disappointment  when  I dis- 
covered that  only  the  edges  of  the  film  had  been 
touched  by  the  developer!  To  make  a harrow- 
ing tale  short,  I had  threaded  the  film  to  the  apron 
contrary  to  instructions,  i.e.,  the  emulsion-side 
of  the  film — containing  the  picture.s — lay  face 
against  the  apron  and  the  paper  hacking  of  the 
film  had  received  the  full  action  of  the  developer. 
The  exact  reverse  would  have  been  the  result 
had  I threafled  the  film  and  apron  together 
correctly.  Needless  to  say,  a short  motor-trip 
was  all  that  I realized  from  this  attempt  “to 
make  the  camera  pay  for  itself.” 

[To  he  continued) 


Stripping  Negatives  for  Storage  as  Gelatine-Films 


conditions  for  the  supply  of 
’j)lates  have  naturally  turned  the 
nights  of  photographers  towards 
thods  which  may  be  employed 
returning  the  stijnilated  quota 
of  glass  whilst  retaining  in  their  possession  such 
negatives  as  they  judge  will  be  of  value  from  the 
viewjioint  of  re-orders.  In  ordinary  times,  one 
would  not  recommend  as  a working  system  the 
stripping  of  the  negative  film  from  its  glass  sup- 
port and  its  preservation  in  the  form  of  a thin 
sheet  of  gelatine  without  other  support.  But  it 
can  reaflily  be  understood  tluit  many  studios  may 
be  so  circumstanced  as  to  find  it  desirable,  if  not 
necessary,  to  ado]jt  such  a jilan  as  this;  and 
therefore  it  may  be  of  interest  to  say  something 
on  the  practical  means  which  may  be  adopted 
to  this  end. 

The  stri])ping  of  a gelatine  film  from  its  glass 
snpiiort  is  by  no  means  a difficult  business,  and 
the  jH'ocess  which  for  some  years  j>ast  we  have 
regularly  recommended  in  the  ■‘Almanac,” 
namely,  that  of  Holcroft  and  Middleton,  is  one 
which  is  thoroughly  rclialile.  But  it  is  slow,  it 
is  not  suitable  for  the  strijiiiing  of  films  which 
arc  to  be  ])reservc<l  as  such,  and,  further,  it  de- 
mands the  use  of  methylated  .spirit.  On  the.se 
three  difi'erent  accounts,  it  is  not  a method 
which  can  be  api)lied  usefully  for  the  ])ur])o.se  now 
under  consideration.  Instead,  it  is  necessary  to 
ein|)loy  a process  in  which  the  gelatine  film  is 
tannc(l  thoroughly  before  removal  from  the 
glass;  that  is  to  .say,  so  hardened  that  it  can  be 
handled  and  stored  as  a thing  by  itself  without 
fear  of  being  damaged  under  sneh  reasonably 
careful  treatment  as  so  delicate  an  article  rc- 
(piircs.  For  this  inirjjo.se,  the  most  suitable 


method  is  a modification  of  one  of  which  very 
complete  working-details  were  given  some  time 
ago  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Fishenden,  of  the  Manchester 
College  of  Technology,  by  whom  it  was  worked 
out.  In  this  process,  the  gelatine  film  is  first 
hardened  in  a bath  of  formaline  and  then  de- 
tached from  the  glass  by  means  of  a similar  bath 
of  formaline,  but  containing  also  hydrofluoric 
acid.  The  afl vantage  of  the  process  from  the 
viewpoint  of  those  who  may  require  to  treat 
considerable  numbers  of  negatives  by  it,  is  that 
negatives  may  be  treated  in  batches  in  the  plain 
formaline  bath,  whereas  the  action  of  the  sec- 
ond bath,  containing  hydrofluoric  acid,  is  rapid. 
It  shonlil  be  said  that  we  woifld  not  claim  for 
the  i)rocess  a degree  of  reliability  which  may  be  a.s- 
cribed  to  the  Holcraft-Middleton  method,  mean- 
ing by  “reliability”  the  power  of  the  process  to 
strij)  with  certainty  even  negatives  which  are  of 
considerable  age,  and  may  have  become  horny 
and  hard  with  time.  But  we  do  not  think  that 
any  inferiority  in  this  re.spect  need  trouble  pho- 
togra])hers  in  the  present  circumstances,  since 
from  the  nature  of  things  the  negatives  to  be 
treated  will  l)c  those  of  comjjaratively  recent 
date,  anti  will  not  have  Itecome  hard  and  horny 
with  time. 

'Fhe  first  step  in  the  i)roces.s  is  to  cut  through 
the  gelatine  film  to  the  glass  with  a sharp  rigid 
knife  close  to  the  four  edges  of  the  plate  in  order 
to  cut  away  any  emulsion  coating  which  may  be 
adhering  to  the  edges  of  the  glass.  The  plates 
are  then  immer.sed  in  formaline,  the  commercial 
licpiid  as  ])urchascd,  for  ten  minntes  or  so.  The 
formaline  bath  may  be  j)laced  in  a grooved  tank, 
and  is  used  l>est  in  a tank,  not  only  on  account 
of  handling  a number  of  ]>lates  at  once,  but 
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hccaii.se  tlie,  vajior  of  the  formaline  can  he  jire- 
vcnted  more  or  le.s.s  from  escaping  hy  means  of 
a lid  on  the  tank.  After  this  first  treatment, 
during  which  the  gelatine  film  hccomcs  thor- 
oughly hardened,  the  plates  are  transferred,  or 
only  so  many  of  them  as  can  he  exjieditiously 
handled,  to  a similar  hath  of  formaline  to  which 
eomniercia!  hyilrofhiorie  acid  has  heen  added  in 
the  jiroportion  of  two  jier  cent.;  that  is  to  say. 
one-half  ounce  of  the  acid  to  twenty-five  ounces 
of  the  hath.  This  second  hath  shouhl  he  used 
in  a vulcanite  dish.  It  is  necessary  for  tlu*  nega- 
tive to  remain  in  this  second  hath  only  for  the 
matter  of  twenty  seconds  or  so,  after  which  the 
negative  is  removed  from  the  solution,  given  a 
rinse  under  the  taj>,  ami  the  narrow  edgings  of 
gelatine  then  strippeil  oH'.  It  is  then  given  a 
further  short  wash  in  order  to  remove  traces  of 
acid,  d’his  washing  is  done  best  in  a flat  dish 
into  which  a gentle  stream  of  water  is  led;  wash- 
ing in  a tank,  jiartieularly  with  any  vigorous  flow 
of  water,  is  likely  to  disengage  the  film  from  the 
glass  prematurely  and  cause  many  difficulties. 

d'he  negative  is  now  in  a condition  to  have  its 
film  removed  from  the  glass,  which  is  done  h,\- 


lading  n])on  it  a slightly  larger  sheet  of  tough 
])aper.  such  as  good  writing-paper,  soaked  jirevi- 
oiisly  in  water,  d'he  jiaper  is  hrought  in  firm 
eontaet  with  the  negative  hy  careful  use  of  a 
s(|ueegee.  Undue  action  of  the  S((ueegee  must  he 
avoided,  otherwise  the  negative  is  apt  to  he  dis- 
torted. A corner  of  the  ])apcr  is  then  raised,  and 
a thin,  ])ointed  knife  used  to  ensure  the  eorre- 
s])onding  corner  of  the  negative  adhering  to  it. 
This  being  so,  the  ])aper  can  he  remo\’ed,  carry- 
ing the  gelatine  film  with  it. 

In  order  that  the  film  may  dry  without  shrink- 
ing or  distortion,  it  is  necessary  to  have  it  ipion 
a glass  iilate,  and  a su])i)ly  of  such  plates  sufficient 
for  dealing  with  a hatch  of  negatives  dealt  with 
at  a time  requires  to  he  ke])t.  Tlu'se  jilates  are 
eleancfl  anil  jiolished  thoroughl\-  with  French 
chalk,  as  is  done  whim  using  them  for  the  glazing 
of  prints.  'I'he  gelatine  film,  still  thoroughly  wet 
and  adhering  to  the  jiajier,  is  then  hrought  down 
n])on  a clean  glass  plate,  and,  again  hy  means  of 
a thin,  pointed  blade,  the  jiaper  is  nmioved, 
leaving  the  film  ni)on  the  glass,  d'he  film  then 
requires  to  he  left  to  dry  slowly.  Any  liurried 
drying  is  certain  to  lead  to  crinkling  of  the  film, 
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and  for  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary  to  avoid 
drymg  in  a place  where  there  are  irregular  cur- 
rents of  air.  The  best  plan  is  to  lay  the  glass 
plates  exprrsed  to  the  air  of  a moderately  wann 
room,  the  windows  and  doors  of  which  are  closed. 
Those  wlio  may  have  had  occasion  to  dry  the 
now  jrerhaps  forgotten  Cristoid  films,  will  I’ecog- 
nize  the  need  of  this  precaution,  although  the 
oi'dinary  film  of  a negative  is  thin  in  comparison 
with  that  of  a Cristoid  film,  and  dries  in  a cor- 
resirondingly  lesser  time  and  with  less  likeliliood 
of  distortion.  When  the  film  is  perfectly  dry,  it 
is  peeled  off  the  glass,  and  can  Ire  kejrt  in  its  then 
flat  state  by  storing  it  where  it  will  be  subjected 
to  a certain  amount  of  pressure.  One  or  two 
otlier  liiids  may  irerhaps  forestall  any  difficul- 
ties which  may  be  found  in  this  process.  One  is 
that  negatives  which  may  have  been  handled 
with  greasy  fingers  should  Ire  first  cleaned  up  by 
rubbing  over  the  surface  with  benzine  ajrplied 
with  a tuft  of  cotton.  Negatives  which  have  not 
been  treated  too  heavily  with  retoucliing-niedium 
will  strip  readily,  and  some  exjrerience  with  exist- 
ing negatives  will  show  what  amount  of  retouch- 


ing they  may  carry  withont  leading  to  difficulties 
in  stripping  or  necessitating  the  removal  of  the 
retouching  before  the  process.  In  the  event  of 
negatives  being  required  for  further  prints,  the 
film-negative  can,  of  course,  be  supported  in  the 
jrrinting-frame  like  one  on  cellnloid  film;  whereas, 
if  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  retouching- 
medium  (calling  for  further  retouching)  the  nega- 
tive will  require  to  be  soaked  in  a one  per  cent, 
or  two  percent,  solution  of  glycerine  before  being 
s((neegeed  down  upon  a glass  plate  which  has 
been  flowed  o\"er  with  a weak  solution  of  gum, 
this  coating  serving  to  hold  the  film  to  the  glass, 
and  thus  making  it  practicable  to  carry  out  any 
retonching-work  which  could  not  be  done  readily 
upon  the  negative  in  its  film  condition. 

The  British  Journal. 

Drill  yourself  in  the  school  of  “seeing”  and 
you  will  have  no  trouble  to  steer  clear  of  the  sin 
of  copying,  which,  besides  being  unfair  to  the 
other  fellow,  is  really  very  unsatisfactory  to 
yourself,  in  the  long  run. — C.  If’.  Christiansen. 
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The  Value  of  a Gift-Photograph 

A^IONG  the  many  sources  of  satisfaction 
tliat  accrue  to  the  amateur  pliotographer  is 
his  ability  to  distribute  occasionally,  among  his 
friends,  pictorial  photographs  representing  his 
individual  artistic  skill.  If  he  wishes  to  make  a 
present  of  a particularly  successful  print — sup- 
posedly in  the  form  of  an  enlargement — he  will 
have  it  framed  suitably  and  indicate,  in  some 
way,  that  it  will  not  be  duplicated.  Thus,  the 
gift  assumes  at  once  a distinctive  character  and. 
in  the  eyes  of  the  recipient,  is  a gift  that  sur- 
passes in  interest  and  value  any  photograph 
that  may  be  purehased  in  an  art-store.  There 
are  cases  where  a beautiful  original  photograph 
— particularly,  if  produced  in  carbon,  gum  or 
bromoil — is  valued  by  its  owner  more  highly 
than  a costly  oil-painting.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  justice  of  such  an  appraisement,  if 
the  ])hotograph  were  a multiple  gum-print  by 
Garo  or  a similarly  skilled  artist.  The  case  is 
not  much  different  from  that  of  a rejjutable 
painter.  He  has  his  original  .sketch  made  of 
some  charming  landscape,  and  from  this  he  pro- 
duces the  picture  which  is  sent  to  the  art-dealer, 
who  displays  and  finally  .sells  it.  AVerc  the  artist 
to  paint  a second  i)icture  from  the  original  sketch, 
the  art-dealer  might  decline  to  accc])t  it  on  the 
ground  that  he  does  not  sell  dui)licates.  Tainters 
of  high  rank  rarely  j)aint  two  j)ictures  of  exactly 
the  same  subject,  and  the  i)urchaser  of  a master- 
piece rightly  assumes  that  it  is  the  only  one  in 
existence  of  that  particular  artist.  However, 
there  are  many  painters  that  have  du])licated 
their  subjects.  Gill)crt  Stuart  is  known  to  have 
painted  no  less  than  forty  du])licates  of  his 
famous  portrait  of  George  Washington  —the 
original  of  which  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts — with  scarcely  a percei)til)le  varia- 
tion in  characterization  and  artistic  execution. 
These  he  sold  at  one  hundred  dollars  each, 
thereby  commercializing  his  noble  art,  and  giving 
them  a permanent  .specidativc  value. 

In  the  case  of  the  amateur  photograi)her,  it 
would  seem  desirable  that  he  distribute  as  few 
duplicates  as  po.ssible  of  any  one  subject.  'I’lic 
bride  who  finds  among  her  wcdding-i)rcscnts  an 
original  and  tastefully  framed  i>hotographic 
print  will  prize  it  all  the  more  if  she  knows  that 
a rei)lica  does  not  exist — at  least  in  a home  that 


she  is  likely  to  visit.  The  same  is  true  of  any 
discriminating  art-lover  who  receives,  as  an 
important  gift,  a beautiful  and  original  photo- 
graj)h  intended  to  grace  the  walls  of  his  home. 
The  moment  he  discovers  a replica  of  his  jiicture 
in  the  office  or  homo  of  another,  his  own  prized 
picture  loses  its  full  value,  and  the  sentiment 
associated  with  it  diminishes.  The  wise  amateur 
will  keep  a careful  record  of  his  distributions,  so 
that  they  may  not  conflict  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. A photographic  print  on  which  the 
artist  has  expended  much  enthusiastic  effort,  and 
which  reflects  his  individual  iiiveutiou  and  artistic 
expression,  deserves  a nobler  fate  than  that  of 
the  commercial  product.  It  is  worthy  of  the 
honor  and  distinction  enjoyed  by  any  genuine 
work  of  art. 

The  Danger  of  Lowering  the  Standard 

The  necessity  to  curtail  the  consumption 
of  food,  fuel  and  light  in  every  way  pos- 
sible, has  been  impressed  forcibly  upon  every 
man,  woman  and  child  of  this  nation.  In  many 
respects  this  change  in  our  daily  lives  has  proved 
of  undoubted  benefit.  There  are  many,  too, 
who  have  practiced  economy  in  the  use  of  manu- 
factured products,  using  cheaper  materials  and 
lowering  the  quality,  but  maiiitaining,  if  not 
increasing,  the  retail  selling-j^rice.  The  con- 
sumer did  not  demur,  but  accepted  the  great  ly 
inferior  j>roduct  as  a matter  of  course.  He 
I)robably  thought  that,  with  the  return  to  normal 
conditions,  the  quality  would  be  improved  until 
the  former  high  standard  had  been  restored. 
But  that  was  not  the  j)uri)ose  of  the  manufac- 
turer. There  are  instances  where  this  selfish 
idea  was  only  too  evident.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  high-class  publications  in  the  magazine-field. 
How  many  of  them  have  deteriorated  because  of 
the  conditions  of  the  war?  Most  of  them  have 
maintained  their  high  technical  standard,  be- 
cau.se  their  publishers  considered  it  a duty  they 
owed  to  their  sub.scribers  and  advertisers. 
Others,  who  were  not  so  prudent,  have  lost  not 
oidy  in  j)restige,  but  in  sub.scriptioiis  and  adver- 
tising. If  all  j)ublishers,  feeling  the  pineh  of 
hard  times,  had  yielded  to  tlic  tcm])tation  to 
cheapen  their  |)roduct,  that  would  have  been 
different.  Many  of  them  reduced  the  bulk,  but 
maintained  quality  ami  excellence. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a hrst  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
fore  PhotO’Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  mil  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Daia-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  'Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Indoor-Genres 
Closed  December  31,  1918 

Fir.st  Prize:  George  W.  French. 

Second  Prize:  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Hayden. 
Third  Prize:  Maude  Paget. 

Honorable  Mention:  H.  H.  llauck,  Alec  Blackie, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Cordier,  Mrs.  William  Durrant,  Louis  A. 
Dyar,  W.  E.  Fowler,  Lilian  A.  Guernsey,  Dr.  McMorris 
Houston,  C.  A.  Major,  .Juan  ,J.  Moreno,  E.  M.  Pratt, 
Harry  G.  Phister,  Myra  1).  Scales,  C.  D.  Shotton, 
.James  Thomson,  Hart  L.  Weaver,  Leopold  Zwarg. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1919 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 

“ Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1920 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($W.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Substitutes  for  R.  & P.  Shutter-Teats 

Photographers  in  the  U.  S.  have  been  unable  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  to  obtain  repairs  for  Thornton- 
Picard  shutters,  the  .soft  rubber  accessories  of  which 
have  in  mostcases  become  hardenedand  useless.  While 
the  ordinary  bulbs  and  tubing  of  the  shops  could  be 
employed,  inability  to  procure  the  little  rubber  teats 
which  lift  the  releasing  lever  disabled  most  of  these 
shutters.  Some  mouths  ago,  the  writer  hit  upon  the 
idea  of  using  tlie  small  soft  rubber  bulbs  from  ordinary 
medicine  droppers  as  a substitute. 

McMorris  Houston,  M.D. 
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Advanced  Competition— Rainy-Day  Pictures 
Closes  April  30,  1919 

The  camerist  who  flecirled  for  one  reason  or  another 
that  the  Spirit  of  Winter  competition  deTnanded  too 
much  physical  discomfort  in  our  northern  climes  can 
now  make  up  for  lost  time.  Weather-conditions  for 
rainy-day  pictures  may  demand  an  umlirella,  raincoat 
and  overshoes;  hut  it  cannot  he  a.sserted  that  they 
cause  very  serious  jjliysical  di.scomfort.  Properly 
equipiied  as  to  clothing  and  jjrotection  for  his  equip- 
ment, the  camerist  may  .set  out  on  a rainy  day  and 
obtain  pictures  of  remarkable  technical  and  artistic 
interest.  The  ambitious  worker  will  welcotne  the 
opy)ortunity  to  match  his  wits  against  tlie  vagaries 
of  the  weather.  If  he  has  been  fairly  successful  with 
his  snow-j)ictures.  he  will  find  that  in  the  present 
competition  his  previous  experience  will  avail  him 
little.  The  problem  may  be  the  same  in  principle,  but 
it  is  very  flifferent  in  practice.  However,  in  this  very 
diversity  of  subjects  and  problems  the  truly  ambitious 
camerist  finds  an  added  incentive  and  pleasure. 

It  is  obvious  that  a rainy-day  yhcture  is  one  made  in 
the  rain  or  under  weatlier-conditions  of  heavy  mist  or 


fog.  Whetlier  in  the  city,  country  or  at  the  .sea-shore, 
beautiful  and  unusual  effects  may  be  obtained  by  the 
skilled  and  observant  camerist.  Of  first  inii)ortance 
is  the  adequate  yn-otection  of  the  y)hoto-equiy)ment 
from  moisture,  as  the  lens,  shutter,  bellows  and  all 
metal  yiarts  of  a camera  may  be  ruined  if  exyiosed  too 
long  to  inclement  weather.  Particular  care  should  be 
taken  if  y)ictures  are  made  on  or  near  salt-water,  d'he 
ordinary  hand-camera  enables  the  camerist  to  m,ake 
ex])os\ires  with  comyjarative  ease  fr<mi  beneath  an 
umbrella,  raincoat  or  tarpaulin.  With  regard  to  the 
larger  cameras  on  a triyiod,  more  elaliorate  y)rotection 
must  lie  imi)rovi.sed  to  suit  each  individual  subj(“ct. 
Often,  exymsnres  may  be  made  from  a house,  barn, 
|)ier  or  tent.  So  long  as  the  camera  is  i>rolected 
efi'ectually,  the  means  cmy)loyed  is  virtually  immaterial 
anil  is  governed  entirely  by  the  re.son reef nl ness  of  the 
camerist.  lens-ca|)  is  indis])ensal)le,  ));irticularly  if 
exy)osures  are  to  be  made  near  salt-water.  Pl.ying 
syiray  is  a source  of  danger  to  the  lens,  unless  due  i>re- 
cautions  are  taken  immediately  before  and  .after 
releasing  the  shutter. 

It  is  about  time  that  camerists  in  general,  .and  I hose 
who  enter  this  comyietition  in  yiartnailar,  should  lai- 
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(leavor  to  consign  the  wet-pa veinent-nian-with-um- 
Iwella  rainy-day  ])icture  to  oblivion.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  call  attention  to  the  intere.sting  reflections; 
hnt  the  fact  remains  that  this  theme  has  been  very 
much  overworked  and  will  find  small  favor  with  the 
jury.  However — as  in  all  our  competitions — if  the 
exceptional  comes  to  pass,  even  if  it  is  of  hackneyed 
origin,  send  it  along  by  all  means.  Our  jury  may 
ai)pear  to  be  extremely  hard  to  please;  hut  after  all, 
it  is  human  and  it  admires  any  work  that  is  original 
and  the  result  of  careful  thought,  no  matter  how  time- 
worn its  theme. 

Beautiful  pictorial  effects  may  he  obtained  along 
riverhanks,  the  shores  of  lakes  and  the  seacoast. 
Often,  ships  at  anchor  add  immen.sely  to  the  general 
effect  because  of  the  reflections  their  spars  and  .sails 
cast  on  the  water.  Docks,  piers  and  landings  offer 
other  suitable  subjects.  Ferry-slips,  showing  a ferry 
arriving  or  deirarting  crowded  with  commuters  on  their 
way  to  work,  has  many  possibilities.  The  old  adage 
that  fish  bite  better  on  a rainy  day  might  be  expressed 
pictorially  by  the  lone  fl,sherman  in  his  flat-bottomed 
boat  “waiting  for  ’em  to  rise.”  This  suljject  was 
suggested  a year  ago,  but  no  camerist  has  attempted 
it  as  far  as  the  pictures  in  the.se  competitions  are  con- 
cerned. Is  there  not  some  camerist  who  can  make 
this  poiJtilar  belief  live  pictorially? 

A rainy  day  in  the  mountains  is  one  that  the  intel- 
ligent camerist  should  utilize  to  his  advantage. 
'I'he  cloud-effects  obtainable  in  the  valleys  and  up- 
lands, with  here  and  there  a rift  in  the  clouds  to 
heighten  the  effect,  is  material  enough  for  a day’s 
camera-work.  Moreover,  a mountain-lake  is  an  excel- 
lent acccs.sory  if  one  can  be  found  to  fit  suitably  into 
the  composition.  It  is  essential  that  there  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  wet  weather.  To  portray  distant  hills 
shrouded  in  mist  must  be  done  carefully  lest  it  appear 
that  the  hills  are  merely  hidden  by  an  early  morning- 
fog.  A bit  of  road  dotted  with  mud-puildles;  a farmer 
trudging  along,  j>rotecting  himself  as  best  he  can  from 
the  rain;  a lior.se  and  Imggy  splashing  along  with  rain 
beating  down  on  the  raised  toj) — in  fact,  any  person 
or  oliject  that  is  receiving  a wetting,  should  be  em- 
ployed whenever  ])ossible  to  make  the  rainy-day' 
|)icture  truly  convincing. 

Bits  of  farm-life,  in  the  course  of  a rainy  day',  offer 
excellent  subjects.  On  most  farms  there  are  certain 
"chores”  that  are  done  when  weather-conditions  make 
work  in  the  fields  impossible.  Chojijiing  wood; 
sharpening  scythe-blades,  axes,  sickles,  etc.;  mending 
harness;  greasing  axles  and  other  work  that  is  usually 
done  in  an  open  shed  or  near  an  open  l>arn-door  may' 
be  iihotograjihed  with  enough  foreground  to  ]>rove 
that  it  is  raining  outside.  The  ob.servant  camerist 
will  fiTid  many  other  apiiropriate  subjects  in  and  around 
the  farm.  Not  only  is  he  in  a iiosition  to  obtain  a 
good  rainy-day  subject,  Init  he  may'  chance  u|)on  an 
iiiiloor-genre  that  will  prove  to  be  a masterpiece. 

l’hotogra|)hing  through  a .store-window  is  a feasible 
and  comfortable  way'  to  obtain  many  excellent  subjects. 
I’assersliy  who  linger  a moment  to  look  into  the 
window  make  good  subjects  if  they  are  selected  with 
care.  Street-scenes  with  traffic  may  also  be  obtained 
in  this  maimer,  'riiis  method  has  the  advantage  that 
the  cami’ra  is  well  protected.  Slight  ditfusion  may  be 
caused  by  the  jilate-glass  window;  but  on  a rainy  day 
most  objects  are  slightly  diffu.sed  and  this  is  no  .serious 
drawback.  However,  diffusion  and  distortion  are 
not  the  same  thing,  anil  care  should  lie  taken  to  see 
that  the  thickness  of  the  plate-gla.ss  window  does  not 
ilistort  the  subject. 

fl’hose  camerisis  who  are  er|uipped  with  small  pocket- 


cameras  are  in  a position  to  obtain  many  original 
rainy-day  pictures  from  automobiles,  street-cars, 
motor-bu.sses  or  wagons  that  are  moving  along  with 
traffic.  From  such  points  of  vantage  it  is  possible  to 
catch  many  bits  of  cit.y-life  that  are  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  camerist  on  the  sidewalk.  Moreover,  city- 
traffic  is  a study  in  itself  and  particularly  so  in  in- 
clement weather.  I have  in  mind  one  trip  I made  on 
a Fifth  Avenue  motor-lius  from  Washington  Square 
to  Grant’s  Tomb,  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  City. 
At  the  time,  I lived  up-town  and  on  the  day  in  question 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  To  avoid  a long  walk  cross- 
town, I boarded  the  motor-bus.  For  nearly  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  I rode  along  and  literally  passed 
hundreds  of  rainy-day  subjects — but  without  my 
camera.  At  every  stop  the  small  group  of  passengers 
standing  in  the  downpour,  ready  to  board  the  motor-bus 
made  as  many  different  subjects  as  the  number  of 
streets  that  we  passed.  Then,  again,  when  the 
motor-bus  waited  at  cross-streets  to  let  traffic  pass, 
the  pede.strians  in  their  raincoats  and  with  upraised 
umbrellas  would  hurry  by  in  an  effort  to  reach  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street.  Incidentally,  the  traffic 
policemen  offered  many  excellent  subjects,  clad  as 
they  were  in  rubber-coats  and  boots  that  shone  in  the 
drenching  rain.  Taken  alt  in  all,  I missed  an  excep- 
tional opportunity;  and,  yet,  one  that  is  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  camerist  in  New  York  or  other  large  city. 

Since  this  is  the  second  competition,  “Rainy-Day 
Pictures”  of  recent  years,  we  believe  that  there  will 
be  unusual  activity  shown  to  semi  in  pictures  of 
originality,  good  composition  and  technical  excellence. 
Modern  high-.speed  lenses  enable  the  camerist  to 
undertake  rainy-day  subjects  with  greater  certainty 
of  success  than  ever  before.  One  has  but  to  note  the 
marvelous  effects  obtained  in  present-day  motion- 
picture  photography.  Virtually  no  weather-condition 
prevents  the  motion-picture  camera-man  from  obtain- 
ing technically  and  artistically  excellent  results.  This 
success  is  due  solely  to  the  modern  high-speed  anastig- 
mat  lens.  However,  even  those  camerists  who  still 
use  the  older  types  of  lenses  need  not  hesitate  to  make 
the  attempt,  for  there  are  rainy-day  subjects  well 
within  reach  of  their  lenses.  The  judges  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  difficulties  involved  and  the.se  will 
be  taken  into  due  consideration.  The  last  rainy-day 
com])etition  was  a pronounced  success  and  the  judges 
were  hard  put  to  select  the  prize-winners.  There  is 
no  rea.son  why  this  pre.sent  competition  should  not 
exceed  the  former  in  popularity  and  photographic 
benefit  to  all  concerned. 

A.  H.  B. 


Red  Tones  on  Printing-Out  Paper 

A PLEASING  relief  from  the  sepia  and  black  tones 
which  now  dominate  the  showcase  may  be  obtained  by 
using  matte  printing-out  jiaper  toned  to  a red  tint.  The 
color,  although  not  actually  that  of  a red-carbon,  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  brown  and  purple  tones  usually  obtained 
by  gold-toning.  The  process  used  is  simple  and  differs 
in  no  way  from  the  separate  toning  and  fixing  with  which 
we  are  all  familiar;  in  fact,  by  prolonging  the  toning, 
very  [ileasing  browns  may  be  obtained.  Glossy  paper 
may  be  used,  but  is  not  so  satisfactory  as  a rule  as 
the  matte  variety.  The  pho.si)hate  toning-bath  is  rec- 
ommended, and  is  made  as  follows:  Phosphate  of 

soda,  30  grains;  water,  10  ozs.;  chloride  of  gold,  1 
grain.  The  prints  are  washed  as  usual  until  the  milki- 
ness (li.sai)pears — four  changes  of  water  with  five  min- 
utes’ immersion  in  each  are  usually  sufficient.  They 
are  then  transferred  to  the  timing-solution,  only  one 
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print  being  toned  at  a time.  It  is  a good  plan  to  take 
one  print  and  place  it  in  a disli  of  clean  water  by  the 
toning-bath,  while  the  toning  is  done,  to  serve  as  a 
guide.  As  soon  as  the  print  in  the  toning-solution 
shows  a distinct  change  it  is  put  straight  into  the  hypo- 
bath,  which  should  not  be  stronger  than  two  ounces  to 
the  pint,  anil  another  print  toned.  The  toning  takes 
only  a few  seconds,  and  it  is  impo.ssible  to  obtain  even 
tones  if  a number  are  toned  at  once,  .\lthough  there  is 
so  small  a quantity  of  gold  depositeil,  the  prints  stand 
very  well,  some  now  over  fifteen  years  olil  having  shown 
very  little  deterioration.  It  may  be  well  to  note  that 
the  toning-solution  should  be  made  one  hour  liefore 
using,  and  that  it  shonhl  then  be  used  up,  as  it  does 
not  keep  more  than  a few  hours. — The  British  .JnnrnnL 


Window-Transparencies  With  Wide  Margins 

Window-Tra.nsparencies  with  wide,  clear  margins 
are  very  desirable  for  window-decorations.  They 
enable  the  beholder  to  enjoy  such  a photograjihic  posi- 
tive with  great  convenience  and  added  pleasure.  They 
are  produced  easily.  For  a .5  x 7 negative,  for  instance, 
u.se  an  8 X 10  printing-frame,  into  which  fit,  closely,  a 
sheet  of  8 x 10  heavy,  clean  glass.  On  this,  place  a 
paper-mat  with  an  opening  slightly  smaller  than  the 


.5x7  negative,  and  fasten  by  means  of  ijaper-strips  to 
the  negative,  the  latter  with  film-side  u]).  On  toj)  of 
this  jilace  the  8 x 10  tran.s])arency-plate,  face  down, 
and  very  carefully  attach  the  back  of  the  printing- 
frame.  After  develo])ment  and  fixation,  you  will  have 
the  transparency  (contact)  positive  of  the  5x7  nega- 
tive with  clear-cut  edges  and  wide  margins.  If  lhe.se 
margins  are  not  sati.sfactory,  as  regards  width  or  uni- 
formity, they  can  be  cut  down  very  easily  with  a 
diamond  glass-cutter.  Naturally,  the  lran.s])arency 
should  be  backed  with  a jiiece  of  ground-glass  of  cor- 
responding size,  and  then  bound  together  by  means  of 
adliesive  tajie  or,  as  some  ])refer,  jilaced  intf)  a wooden 
frame  of  very  narrow  molding.  If  a ground-gla.ss  is 
not  easily  jjrocurable,  and  one  desires  to  practice  econ- 
omy, the  transjiarency  may  be  backed  with  a clear 
piece  of  glass  of  corresponding  size,  interposed  by  a 
piece  of  fine,  white  ti.ssue  ])aj)cr  without  wriid<les  or 
other  defects. 

W.  A.  F. 

An  Easy  Method  to  Convert  Metric  Formulie 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  has  many  advocates  in  the  world  of 
science,  most  aniatenr  and  profe.ssional  photographers 
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still  cliufi'  to  grains  and  ounces  instead  (jf  to  minims 
and  liters.  A writer.  L.  T.  \Y.,  in  The  Brififth  Journal, 
calls  attention  to  his  method  to  convert  metric  formulie 
to  the  more  familiar  English  system  of  grains  and 
ounces.  .Mthough  there  are  .several  methoils  of  con- 
version in  use,  this  writer  believes  that  they  are  too 
complicated  in  most  ca.ses  for  the  average  camerist 
to  work  out  easily.  L.  T.  W.’s  plan  is  “to  reckon  the 
1,000  c.c.s.  as  1(1  ozs.  ami  multiply  all  the  gm.  rpianti- 
ties  by  7,  which  [)lan  will  give  the  number  of  (frainn 
per  l(i  ozs.  of  .solution,  there  being  no  real  reason  why 
the  1,000  c c.s.  should  be  reckoned  as  a pint  of  ‘iO  ozs., 
as  many  a|)])ear  to  imagine;  for  as  a matter  of  fact  a 
litre  is  ,‘55  ozs.  and  Od  minims.” 

"As  an  illustration  of  this  ‘rule  of  .seven’  plan  the 
one-.solution  .scalol-hydroquinone  developer  may  be 
taken: 


Water 

ida  Siili)hite  Crystals.  . 

•alol 

Ilydrorpiinoue 

Soda  Carbonate  Crystals 
Potassium  Hronude 


1,000  c.c.s.  = 1(5  ozs. 

50  gm.  X f grs. 

2.5  gm.  X 7 = 17X  grs. 

d.5gm.  X7=  •‘tlj^gr.s. 
75  gm.  X 7 = 525  grs. 
5 gm.  X 7 = S}A  grs. 


Sixteen,  eight  or  four  ozs.  are  (piite  as  convenient 
as  the  more  jxipiihir  twenty,  ten  and  five-oz.  (pianti- 
ties.  If,  however,  the  worker  prefers  the  20-oz.  lots 


to  the  10  ozs.  given  by  the  above  system,  the  multi- 
plying by  seven  can  still  be  carried  out,  and  when  the 
figures  are  obtained  they  are  simply  divided  by  four, 
which  gives  the  4-oz.  quantities,  they  being  then  mul- 
tiplied by  five  to  produce  the  quantities  per  pint.” 

Washing  in  Cold  Weather 

It  is  known  that  it  takes  longer  to  -wash  the  hypo 
from  a film  of  gelatine  at  a low  temperature  than  at  a 
high  one.  In  summer-time,  when  the  temperature  of 
the  water  used  for  negative  and  print-washing  is  twenty 
or  thirty  degrees  higher  than  it  is  in  winter,  the  gelatine 
is  in  a condition  that  is  altogether  more  porous  and 
.soft,  and  gives  up  any  soluble  matter  in  it  more  freely. 
With  albumen  and  collodion  as  vehicles,  it  was  some- 
times suggested  that  the  washing  after  fixing  should 
be  carried  out  with  hot  water,  as  this  very  much  cur- 
tailed the  oi)eration:  with  gelatine  this  is  not  good. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  if  warmth 
facilitates  the  washing,  coldness  delays  it;  and  so,  to 
obtain  the  same  assurance  of  permanence,  special 
iittention  should  be  given  in  cold  weather,  to  make 
sure  that  the  operation  is  complete.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  on  the  ixiint,  the  water  draining  from  print  or 
plate  should  be  tested  for  hypo,  by  permanganate. — 
C.  L.  Fitch,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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Sensitiveness  of  Plates  While  in  Solutions 

It  is  well-known  that  ilryi)lates  hecoine  less  sensitive 
as  soon  as  they  are  snbinergeil  in  the  developing-soln- 
tion.  and  for  that  reason,  when  handled  under  the 
regular  darkroom-light,  permit  greater  freedom  than  is 
the  case  when  they  are  hamlled  in  a dry  state,  under 
similar  conditions.  Therefore,  the  worker  need  have 
no  anxiety  that  the  j)lates  will  he  fogged  when  he  takes 
them  from  the  developing-solution  for  the  |iuri)ose  of 
examination.  Of  course,  we  have  to  take  into  account 
the  special  color-sensitiveness  of  the  j)late.  The 
Lumiere  Brothers  have  investigated  the  change  of  light- 
sensitiveness of  j)lates  while  suhmerged  in  water,  hut 
they  do  not  give  definite  figures.  The  loss  of  sensi- 
tiveness of  jdates,  while  lying  iii  water,  naturally  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  the  emulsion,  d'he  decline 
of  sensitiveness  is  affecteil  little  in  the  case  of  one  and 
the  same  plate  in  the  various  s|)cctral  regions,  luit  it 
seems  to  assert  itself  more  strongly  in  the  yellow  and 
green.  Plates  that  have  lain  in  water  regain  their 
former  normal  sensitiveness  after  they  have  been  dried. 

There  are  times  when  the  worker  does — after  having 
color-sensitized  his  plate.s — like  to  expose  them  in  the 
camera  while  they  are  still  moist.  On  the  one  side, 
there  is  the  desire  to  economize  in  time:  on  the  other, 
there  may  he  the  lack  of  a suitalile  drying-room,  al- 
though too  prolonged  drying  would  he  likely  to  affect 
the  quality  of  the  film. 

Wliile  exposing  damj)  or  moist  plates,  one  should 
consider  not  only  the  above-mentioned  change  of  .sen- 
sitiveness. fuit  the  fact  that  the  definition  of  the  image 
will  he  seriously  imi)aired  on  accoiint  of  the  swollen  state 
of  the  eimdsioii.  Or  the  exposed  plate  would  suffer  Ijy 
loss  of  ilefinition  on  account  of  the  swollen  state  of  the 
gelatine-film. 

Strip-Printing 

The  method  of  printing  bromides  in  stri])s,  eitlicr 
“three  on"  or  “six  on,"  is  becoming  more  popular  than 
ever  both  for  postcards  and  larger  work.  This  month 
we  propo.se  to  offer  a friemlly  criticism  of  some  of  the 
methods  of  working  that  have  come  under  our  olrserva- 
tion.  The  chief  lroul)le  .seems  to  be  to  get  all  the 
images  the  same  depth,  ami  we  think  that  in  most 
cases  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  assistant,  l>ut  of  the 
method.  The  exposing  light  may  be  so  powerful  that 
the  exjjosure  neces.sary  is  only  a fraction  of  a second, 
and  it  becomes  an  ea.sy  matter  to  make  a fifty  i)cr 
cent  or  even  a hundred  per  cent  error.  'I'he  light 
shotild  be  screened  down,  or  a lower  candle-i)ower  liglit 
used,  so  that  at  least  two  or  three  seconds'  exposure 
is  required.  The  extra  time  .so  occupied  would  be 
saved  by  the  ab.seuce  of  “repeats,"  and  better  all 
around  work  would  result.  In  coimting  seconds,  it  is 
better  to  count  quickly — one-two-three-four,  ()\E— 
one-two-three-four.  TWO — and  so  on.  A loud-ticking 
clock  will  serve  as  an  accurate  guide. 

Another  defect  often  encountered  is  the  incorrect  i>lac- 
ing  of  a vignetted  head  on  postcard-strips,  with  the  re- 
sult that  on  trimming,  the  head  is  on  one  side  of  the 
card.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  a good  ydan  to  gel  a waste 
postcard,  exactly  .5 3^  x and  cut  out  an  oval  opening 


about  3}/2  X ‘2}4  in  the  center  or  a little  higher.  When 
;id, justing  the  negative  in  tlie  carrier,  the  cut-out  post- 
card is  i)laced  on  it.  care  being  taken  to  see  that  the 
card  is  in  the  correct  first  “feed"  mark. 

Another  troul)le  is  “air-bells"  in  development  or  fix- 
ing. The  chances  to  get  these  in  development  can  be 
reduced  to  a.  minimum  by  placing  the  stri])s  in  the 
develo])er  in  ])airs,  back  to  l)ack.  We  have  .seen  many 
skilful  assistants  work  this  way,  using  the  right  hand 
to  pair  them,  and  the  left  hand  to  i)lace  them  in  the 
developer  and  turn  them  over.  P])  to  a dozen  pairs  can 
be  handled  in  this  way,  care  being  taken  to  keej)  them 
in  the  order  in  which  they  go  iido  the  developer  and 
to  use  a |)lenty  of  solution.  With  the  linger  and  thumb, 
it  is  an  easy  matter  to  pick  out  the  bottom  pair,  place 
it  at  the  top,  and  so  on,  removing  the  |>airs  one  l>y  one 
as  they  become  fully  develojied.  When  thrown  in  the 
tixing-ljath,  an  assistant  should  at  once  part  the  luiirs 
and  immerse  them  fully,  afterwards  keeping  them  on 
the  move.  It  is  true  that  ])erfect  fixation  is  more 
imijortant  than  thorough  washing,  and  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  first  minute  of  a print's  immersion  in  the 
tixing-bath  is  the  most  important,  and  the  tixing-solu- 
tion  should  have  free  access  to  both  back  and  front  of 
the  i»rint.  —Rujar,  Limited. 


Strong  I/antern-Slides  from  Thin  Negatives 

SoME'mrns  a negative  is  too  thin  to  yield  a .satis- 
factory lantern-slide  by  the  usually  accepted  methods 
The  following  means  to  olrtaiu  greatly  increased  con- 
trast is  well  worth  trying.  Tlie  lauterii-slide  ]>late 
should  be  giv'eu  a very  full  ex])osure  anil  very  thorough 
development,  so  that  the  lantern-slide  is  rather  den.se 
and  black.  Provided  a developer  that  does  not  stain 
is  being  used,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  over-development. 
'I'he  lantern-slide  ])late  is  then  fixed  and  washed 
thoroughly,  ami  finally  re<luced  with  a ferricyaiiide  and 
hypo-reducer  until  the  highlights  are  as  tliey  should 
be  in  a good  lantern-slide.  If  the  manipulations 
have  been  carried  out  carefully,  the  finished  lantern- 
slide  sluiuld  have  a plenty  of  contrast,  and  it  may  be 
washed  ami  dried  with  every  assurance  of  giv  ing  satis- 
faction on  the  screen. 


The  Radioprint 

I.x  the  photogra]>hic  department  at  King's  College 
Hospital  tlie  other  <lay  we  saw  something  in  the  nature 
of  a lour  dc  force  in  photography.  This  was  a life- 
size  X-ray  i)ictnre  of  the  human  skeleton,  made  direct 
on  to  .sensitized  pai)cr,  without  the  iuterveiil ion  of  a 
l)late,  at  one  exposure.  The  exposure  lasted  lifteen 
minutes,  and  the  svdqect  was  eight  feet  away  from 
the  tube.  We  were  told  that  it  is  intendeil  to  carry 
out  the  experiment  on  the  living  sulqect  as  .soon  as 
.some  memi>er  of  the  hospital  statf  is  found  who  has 
the  ])atience  to  stand  still  for  a ipiarter  of  an  hour. 
'I'he  radioprint,  as  these  direct  imi)ressions  u]>on  pajrer 
are  called,  to  distinguish  them  froiTi  the  X-ray  nega- 
tives made  on  glass  or  celluloid,  and  generally  iidended 
to  be  prinleil  subseipiently,  is  coming  into  favor 
among  radiograi)hers. — The  .[mutnir  I’holoijra pher. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value.  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any  prac- 
tical help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3| 
to  and  including  3|  x 5j  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gra<lations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

0.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
re<|uested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  hear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, in.<itr  net  ions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
reque.st.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
wlmse  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
llicy  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  pr  with  thin  wood- 
vcucer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards— Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  December  31,  1918 

No  prizes  awarded. 


Voices  of  Nature  and  the  Camera 

The  mentality  of  the  average  person  is  susceptible 
to  the  beauties  of  nature  in  their  entirety,  much  as  a 
music-lover  enjoys  the  massed  effect  of  an  orchestra 
composed  of  many  instruments.  However,  how  many 
persons  are  impressed  by  the  solitary  pine  on  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  or  by  the  deep-toned  mellowness  of 
the  viola  in  a string-quartet.^  How  many  in  a skating- 
party  stop  to  admire  the  magnificent  sunset  as  the 
shadows  lengthen  across  the  pond,  or  how  many  in 
a coasting-party  note  the  steel-blue  of  the  evergreens 
against  the  snow'? 

My  point  is  that  many  of  us  are  aware  of  effects  of 
beauty  in  nature,  but  we  do  not  get  beyond  a sort  of 
subconscious  pleasure  that  in  no  way  arrests  our 
attention  or  prevents  our  being  keenly  alive  to  the 
sociability  of  our  friends.  young  man  goes  canoeing 
with  a party  of  friends  and,  perchance,  sits  down  at  a 
luncheon  to  be  shared  with  his  companions  in  a grove 
near  the  edge  of  the  stream.  All  notice  the  bits  of 
landscape,  the  water  and  the  sparkling  sunlight;  but 
.so  engrossed  are  they  in  their  own  merriment  and  con- 
versation that  a pond-lily  at  the  side  of  the  canoe  or 
the  cry  of  a kingfisher  creates  but  an  impression  that 
is  dispelled  immediately  by  the  next  trifling  incident. 
During  luncheon  in  the  grove  the  center  of  interest  is 
the  refreshments,  and  no  heed  is  given  to  the  delicate 
flowers  that  have  entered  the  sacred  precincts  of  the 
sheltering  grove.  There  is  not  a doubt  that  every 
member  of  the  party  is  con.sciotis  of  the  beauty  of  his 
surroundings;  but  only  as  a pleasing  effect.  The 
small  voices  of  nature  are  inaudible  because  of  the 
merry  laughter  and  lively  conversation.  True  enough, 
this  ])arty  of  young  peo])le  did  not  go  canoeing  to 
study  nature;  they  went  to  have  a good  time;  and, 
acconling  to  present-day  interpretations  of  a good 
time,  they  got  what  they  went  for.  I have  no  quarrel 
with  those  who  enjoy  canoeing-trips,  picnics,  sleigh- 
rides  or  motor-trips,  I like  these  diversions,  too  well, 
myself.  My  object  is  to  arouse  my  friends  to  realize 
more  pleasure  out  of  these  very  same  trips  by  develop- 
ing the  faculty  to  see  and  to  hear  the  small  voices  of 
the  great  o;it-of-doors. 

Some  years  ago,  1 spent  my  vacations  regularly  with 
my  family  in  the  famous  Berkshire  Hills  of  western  Mas- 
siichusetts.  No  part  of  the  Ihiited  States  surpasses 
these  hills  in  beauty,  for  nature  has  stocked  the  hills 
and  valleys  with  all  manner  of  little  “wild  things’’ — 
birds  and  flowers.  We  occupied  a simple,  little  frame- 
cottage  on  the  side  of  one  of  these  hills  and  spent  our 
days  in  the  woods  and  fields.  W’e  were  busy  from 
simri.sc  to  sun.set  studying  and  learning  to  love  Nature 
in  all  her  marvelous  exiu'essions  of  beauty  and  harmony. 
.\t  night,  we  studied  the  stars,  listened  to  the  whip- 
poor-wills  and  went  to  sleep  with  the  night-wind 
sighing  softly  through  the  pines.  Into  this  atino.s])here 
of  (piiet,  comi)osure  and  contentment  came  a young 
lady  from  New'  York  (’ity  who  sought  rest  anil  recrea- 


tion — mostly  recreation.  At  the  enil  of  the  first  day, 
she  remarked  that  she  could  not  understand  how  we 
could  spend  all  summer  in  such  a “dull,  uninteresting 
hole  in  the  woods.”  I bided  my  time.  One  of  my 
“chores”  was  to  go  every  morning  to  a nearby  farm 
for  milk.  Along  the  short  bit  of  road  to  the  farm,  I 
found  many,  many  things  to  interest  me.  There 
were  birds,  chiiimunks,  flowers,  and  even  an  old  wood- 
chuck waddled  across  the  road  occasionally. 

Several  mornings  later,  I asked  the  young  lady  to 
go  for  the  milk  as  I had  “other  work”  to  do.  At  the 
breakfast-table  I inquired  if  she  had  observed  any- 
thing of  interest.  “No;  not  a thing,”  she  replied. 
In  a few  days  I tried  the  experiment  again.  “Do 
you  know,  there's  the  cutest  little  chipmunk  down  by 
that  old  stump,”  she  remarked  on  that  memorable 
morning,  and  on  sulxsequent  days  she  saw  and  heard 
more  of  Nature  until  a new  world  opened  suddenly  to 
her  astonished  gaze.  No  longer  was  my  little  home 
in  the  hills  a “dull,  uninteresting  hole  in  the  woods.” 
To-day,  this  same  young  lady  is  one  of  the  cleverest 
and  most  successful  amatetir  nature-photographers 
that  I know.  She  had  “eyes,  but  she  saw  not,  and 
ears  but  she  heard  not”  until  that  mental  awakening 
within  her  enabled  her  to  see  the  delights  of  nature. 
Then  she  turned  to  the  camera  as  the  one  and  only 
means  to  i)erpetuate  the  beauties  she  had  learned  to 
understand  and  to  love. 

If,  for  any  reason,  this  young  lady  had  returned  to 
New  York  City  during  the  days  when  she  walked  along 
the  road  to  the  farm  and  “saw  and  heard  nothing,” 
I am  convinced  that  a love  of  nature  might  never  have 
been  revealed  to  her.  She  needed  tho.se  mornings 
alone  to  “find  herself”;  and  eventually  she  did,  much 
to  her  personal  delight.  It  takes  time  to  change  from 
a form  of  mental  desuetude  to  a lively,  sympathetic 
interest  in  all  that  we  see  or  hear;  but  there  are  com- 
paratively few  of  us  who  have  not  the  latent  love  of 
nature  within  us.  Once  aroused,  this  love  of  the  woods, 
hills,  birds  and  flowers  almost  compels  us  to  use  the 
camera  to  record  permanently  the  things  in  nature 
that  appeal  to  us.  For  this  very  reason,  the  relation 
between  the  voices  of  nature  and  the  camera  becomes 
indissoluble,  and  beautiful. 

It  should  not  be  a difficult  matter  for  the  intelligent 
beginner  to  see  readily  the  wealth  of  photographic 
material  that  is  at  hand.  Even  in  winter,  there  are 
numberless  nature-subjects  tliat  make  an  appeal  to 
the  heart  and  to  one’s  artistic  sense.  The  tracks  of 
small  animals  or  birds  in  the  snow,  the  ice-formations 
near  a brook,  the  delicate  tracery  of  frost  on  the 
window-pane  and  winter-landscapes  otfer  vast  pos- 
sibilities to  the  camerist  who  hears  the  voices  of 
nature.  In  summer,  the  photographic  opixirtunities 
are  legion.  Nature  is  then  in  the  fullness  of  her  attrac- 
tiveness; and,  to  us  who  love  her,  it  .seems  inconceiv- 
able that  any  person  with  a camera  can  be  so  deaf  as 
to  fail  to  hear  one  note  of  the  wood  thrush's  vesj)er- 
song  or  so  blind  as  to  overlook  the  dainty  holy's  slipper 
in  the  moss  at  the  foot  of  a pine. 

It  has  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  any 
amateur  or  professional  ])hotographer  who  lias  a love 
of  nature  gets  more  out  of  photography  tlian  the  jicrson 
who  "sees  or  hears  nothing.”  Obviously,  the  fact  that 
a song-sparrow's  song  arre.sts  my  attention  does  not 
make  me  a better  photogra[)her;  but  the  fact  that  1 
stop  to  listen  draws  my  attention  to  the  surroundings; 
and,  frequently,  I have  found  myself  in  a veritable 
[jictorial  fairyland.  Had  1 not  stepped  off  the  roail 
to  listen  the  better  to  the  .song-sparrow,  1 should  have 
walked  by  without  knowing  that  such  a beautiful  wood- 
land dell  existed.  Moreover,  in  such  a spot  there  are 


often  flowers  of  rare  Ijeauty,  ferns,  toad-stools  and 
mosses  that  may  be  ])hotographed.  The  point  is,  if 
the  camerist  has  his  ears  and  eyes  open,  he  is  in  the  po- 
sition of  a discoverer,  treading  along  amid  new  and 
beautiful  scenes  that  he  never  knew  existed. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  beginner  i)urchase  an 
expensive  photo-equi|)inent.  A moderate-jjriced  box- 
camera  and  a portrait-attachment — for  “close-up” 
nature-studies — will  an.swer  admirably  until  the  be- 
ginner has  the  opijortunity  to  acciuire  a more  jwe- 
tentious  outfit.  A tripod  is  often  of  service,  although 
the  ingenuity  of  the  camerist  may  enable  him  to  use 
stones,  fences,  stum|)s  and  other  natural  resources  to 
attain  his  object.  .\  ray-filter,  jjarticularly  in  pho- 
tographing flowers,  is  of  value,  although  not  indispens- 
able at  the  outset.  Grailually,  as  the  beginner  develops 
his  keenness  of  perception  and  understanding,  he  will 
know  what  ecpupment  meets  his  requirements  best. 
Although  most  cameras  will  an.swer  admirably,  there 
is  a distinct  ailvantage  in  having  one  that  is  equipi)cd 
with  a double-bellows  extension.  This  enables  the 
worker  to  obtain  more  .sati.sfactory  results  when  |)hoto- 
grai)hing  flowers,  birds'-nests,  insects  and  minera- 
logical  specimens.  Cameras  with  double-bellows  ex- 
tension are  not  very  expensive  and  repay  the  camerist 
many  times  by  their  ea.se  of  manipulation  on  nature- 
subjects.  Needless  to  say,  an  anastigmat  lens  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  any  ])hoto-equipment  and  the  be- 
ginner should  work  to  the  end  that  he  obtains  one  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  advantages  of  speed,  covering- 
power  and  definition  should  not  be  overlooked.  Also, 
a good  shutter  is  of  great  help  to  obtain  projicrly 
ex])osed  negatives.  .\11  in  all,  the  best  photo-equip- 
ment obtainable  is  none  too  good  for  the  really  ambi- 
tious nature-photographer. 

.Vlthough  I have  confineil  myself  to  animals,  birds 
and  flowers  in  referring  to  the  voices  of  nature,  I must 
not  omit  to  call  attention  to  the  great  variety  of  insects, 
to  reptiles,  to  mineralogical  studies  and  to  physical 
geograifliy  in  general.  Once  the  love  of  nature  is 
aroused  in  the  camerist,  there  is  virtually  no  limit  to 
his  ])hotographic  activities.  Whatever  branch  of 
nature-i)hotography  apireals  to  him,  it  will  surely  yield 
days,  weeks,  months  and  even  years  of  interesting, 
eilueational  and  pleasant  study  and  recreati(jn.  The 
great  out-of-doors  will  no  longer  be  a .sealed  book.  He 
will  have  ready  access  to  its  pages;  and  in  them  he  will 
read  great  ainl  beautiful  truths  that  will  be  an  unfailing 
.source  of  happiness  and  comfort  to  him. 

A.  II  H 

Negative-Development  in  Practice 

In  s])ite  of  all  that  has  been  written  and  said,  Ihe 
rationale  of  development  is  a sealed  book  to  most  of 
])hotographers.  Some  manage  to  oljtain  a fair  a verage 
of  good  negatives;  .some  believe  that  they  do  .so,  not 
knowing  how  much  better  work  is  po.ssible;  and  others 
fraidviy  regard  development  as  a sort  of  gamble  which 
on  one  day  gives  a.  batch  of  thin  negative.s  and  on 
another  a batch  of  dense  ones. 

To  develop  plates  intelligently  we  must  consider  the 
nature  and  structure  of  the  film.  .\n  ordinary  In’omide 
emulsion-film  on  everyday  plates  re.sembles  iii  slrimtiire 
a macailamized  road  on  a micr(xscoi)ic  scale,  the  bits  of 
granite  being  rei)resented  by  mimile  particles  of  bro- 
mide of  silver,  and  the  sand  or  earth  between  them  is 
represented  Ijy  the  gelatine.  ^Vhen  light  —such  as  the 
image  formeil  by  a lens — falls  upon  such  a film  a 
change  takes  i)lace  in  the  tiatnre  of  some  of  the  silver- 
particles;  if  the  action  be  prolonged,  all  are  changed  in 
their  character,  while  with  a very  short  light-action 


only  a thin  layer  on  the  surface  is  affected.  When 
such  a plate  is  iininer.sed  in  the  developing-solution  a 
further  change  takes  place,  the  exposed  particles  of 
bromide  of  silv'er  being  decomposed,  the  metallic  silver 
remaining  embedded  in  the  film  while  the  bromine  is 
ab.sorbed  by  the  develo])ing-soliition.  We  have  thus 
in  a negative  a thick  layer  of  ])articles  of  silver  where 
the  light-action  has  been  intense,  say  a white  collar  in 
a ])ortrait,  and  a thin  layer  where  it  has  been  weak,  as 
in  the  shadows  of  the  coat. 

Now,  we  have  to  define  a good  negative,  and  this 
cannot  be  done  by  setting  up  any  standard  for  universal 
acceptance.  The  negatives  which  are  satisfactory  to 
one  .skilled  worker  would  be  rejected  by  another,  .so  that 
the  only  practical  definition  of  a i>erfect  negative  is  that 
it  is  one  which  gives  you  the  kind  of  print  you  refiuire, 
and  the  art  of  development  consists  in  being  able  to 
produce  such  negatives  with  a reasonable  degree  of 
certainty.  If  it  were  always  desirable  t(j  utilize  tlie 
whole  of  the  exposed  particles  of  bromide  of  silver  to 
form  the  final  image  development  woidd  become  a 
mechanical  o])eration:  all  that  would  be  nece.s.sary 
would  be  to  allow  the  plate  to  remain  in  the  solution 
until  this  was  accomjdished,  but  such  is  rarely  the  case. 
To  take  a portrait  as  an  exam])le.  if  the  wliole  of  the 
silver-bromide  affected  by  the  rays  coming  from  the 
face  is  reduced,  the  de])osit  will  be  too  dense  as  com- 
pared  with  that  formed  by  the  rays  coming  from  the 
dark  clothing.  Therefore,  we  must  arrest  the  proce.ss 
before  this  takes  place,  and  the  problem  is  to  fiml  out 
at  what  stage  this  has  to  be  done  so  as  to  obtain  an 
image  which  will  yield  a.  satisfactory  result  with  the 
])articTilar  medium  we  choose  for  printing.  The  usual 
way  has  been  to  judge  the  density  and  gradation  of 
the  image  by  inspection  of  the  ])late  either  by  looking 
through  it  at  the  red  light,  by  watching  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  highlights  at  the  back  of  the  glass,  or 
by  watching  the  jirogress  of  development  upon  the  ex- 
posed surface.  With  considerable  ex])erience — keeping 
to  the  same  brand  of  plates,  and  a uniform  light  in  the 
red  lamp  or  window — fair  results  are  obtained;  but  a 
better  plan  is  to  develojj  either  for  a fixed  tiTiie  at  a 
uniform  lemiierature,  or  to  a<lo])t  some  form  of  the 
factorial  system  proposed  by  Mr.  Watkins. 

Plates  vary  to  a great  extent  in  their  liehavior  in  the 
develojicr.  If  we  take  two  correctly  exposed  i)lates, 
one  of  ordinary  rapidity  ami  the  other  an  extra-ra])id 
or  s])ccial-sensitive,  we  shall  find  that  the  former  will 
attain  density  much  more  rapidly  than  the  latter,  so 
that  it  is  impo.ssible  to  develop  them  together  in  a tank 
or  ilish  for  the  same  time;  we  cannot  judge  by  inspec- 
tion of  the  back,  for  the  inuige  on  the  rapid  plate  will 
usually  be  clearly  visible  Ijefore  the  slow  one  shows  a 
trace,  although  upon  fixing  it  will  prove  to  lie  far  more 
den.se;  .so  that  the  on  ly  .safe  course  is  to  follow  the  Wat- 
kins' system,  and  to  estimate  from  the  time  taken  for 
the  image  to  make  its  first  apiiearance  the  total  period 
necessary  to  give  the  desired  density.  As  an  example, 
we  will  take  :in  ordinary  jiortrait-exposure  for  which 
we  intend  to  use  a pyro-.soda  develo])er.  The  jilate  is 
])laccd  in  the  dish,  and,  at  the  moment  of  [louring  on 
the  solution,  lie  commence  counting  seconds  until  we 
can  clearly  see  the  outline  of  the  figure.  Let  us  now 
assume  that  Watkins  suggests  a factor  of  eight  for  this 
develo[)cr.  Therefore  we  give  a total  of  eight  times  this 
number  of  seconds,  or,  to  [uit  it  into  actual  times,  if 
the  image  appears  in  forty-five  seconds,  a certain  den- 
sity will  be  attained  and  if  ujxm  fixing  this  density  is 
a|)i)roved  of,  similar  plates  may  be  develo|)cd  for 
the  same  time  and  xvill  be  uniform  in  density,  [iroviiled 
that  the  strength  of  the  .solution  and  the  temiierature 
remains  reasonably  con.stant.  If  greater  density  be  re- 


cpiired,  a longer  factor — say,  ten  or  twelve — is  taken;  if 
thinner  negatives  are  required  a shorter  one — say  six. 

The  greatest  mistake  that  can  be  made  in  developing 
is  to  curtail  the  development  of  an  overexposed  plate 
and  to  [irolong  it  for  an  underexposed  one.  In  each 
case  exactly  the  contrary  effect  to  what  is  desired  is 
[iroduced.  Overexposure  gives  softness,  so  does  short 
development;  the  two  combined  yield  a flat,  foggy 
image,  in  which  the  highlights  are  little  thicker  than  the 
shadow-detail.  If,  however,  the  fleveloper  were  al- 
lowed to  reduce  virtually  all  the  silver  acted  on  by 
light,  the  negative  would  be  thick  and  muddy-looking, 
lint  the  highlights  would  be  den.se  and  the  shadows 
could  be  cleared  with  the  ferricyanide  reducer.  In 
the  case  of  the  underexposed  [ilate  long  development 
has  the  .same  effect  on  the  highlights,  but  there  is  little 
or  nothing  to  develoji  in  the  shadows,  .so  that  when  we 
come  to  [irint  we  have  nothing  but  “.soot  and  white- 
wash." The  great  thing  to  remember  is  that  develop- 
ment starts  from  the  surface  and  that  a thin  image  is 
quickly  formed.  With  the  overexposed  negative  this 
gets  thicker  all  over  to  a certain  degree,  but  if  sufficient 
time  be  given  the  maximum  of  contra.st  is  obtained; 
with  the  underexposed  one  development  should  be 
.stopped  before  the  highlights  become  too  dense,  and  if 
the  time  system  of  development  be  adopted  a good 
average  result  will  be  obtained  in  both  cases.  We 
once  tried  the  experiment  of  exposing  a spool  of  film  on 
various  subjects,  [uirposely  giving  over-  and  under- 
exposures, and  handed  it  to  an  expert  in  tank-develop- 
ment. As  we  antici|iated,  every  exposure  yielded  a 
[irintalile  negative;  the  overexpo.sed  ones  were  thick 
and  would  have  been  slow  [irinters,  but  upon  reduction 
they  appeared  (piite  normal. 

Too  much  imjiortance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  two 
important  factors  of  temperature  and  strength  of  de- 
veloper. Tank-solutions  are  weaker  than  those  used 
for  dish-development,  and  cannot  be  used  so  long, 
although  the  latter,  being  more  exposed  to  the  air,  are 
more  liable  to  oxidize,  while  it  is  obvious  that  a de- 
veloper made  with  warm  water  will  cool  quickly  during 
development  unless  .some  precaidion  is  taken  to  prevent 
it. — Tha  British  Journal. 


Postcard  Variations 

There  are  so  many  variations  which  can  be  made  in 
the  production  of  [ihotographic  [lostcards  that  it  is  curi- 
ous how  seldom,  conqiaratively  speaking,  one  comes 
across  any  that  are  not  just  the  usual  thing.  The 
card  is  laid  in  the  frame,  a postcard-size  card  on  a post- 
card-size [ilate,  and  what  is  on  the  negative  is  allowed 
to  print  how  it  will,  with  no  greater  finish  to  its  edges 
than  the  irregularity  which  follows  from  the  woodwork 
of  the  frame  casting  a shadow. 

Take  the  sinqilest  variation  of  all,  which  is  easiest 
made  with  a film-negative.  That  [lart  of  the  entire 
negative  which  is  to  show  in  the  [licture  is  carefully 
marked  off,  and  the  negative  it.self  is  trimmed  down  to 
that  with  a shaiqi  knife  and  a suitable  guide.  The 
negative  so  cut  down  is  laid  on  a [liece  of  glass,  the  card 
is  carefully  adjusted  in  position  and  the  [irint  made. 
This  gives  us  a [licture  with  a dark  margin. 

If  we  rule  four  fairly  wide  lines  with  a ruling-pen 
and  india-ink  on  the  negative  to  mark  what  is  to  be 
included,  and  take  care  in  cutting  to  cut  each  line  ex- 
actly in  half,  we  shall  have  the  dark  margin  of  the 
[licture  sc[iarated  from  the  picture  it.self  by  a white 
liTie,  which  has  a very  neat  effect. 

For  work  of  this  kind — in  fact,  for  work  with  paper 
or  cards  that  are  cut  to  size  and  are  not  going  to  be 
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trimmed  afterwards — it  is  most  important  to  use  a 
printing-frame  which  is  a size  larger  tlian  the  paper. 
If  we  do  not,  we  cannot  fail  to  get  defective  edges. 
This  frame  is  filled  with  a piece  of  j)erfectly  clean  glass, 
and  the  negative  is  laid  on  that.  In  adjusting  a film- 
negative that  has  been  trimmed  down,  as  just  snggesteil, 
on  to  the  card,  it  will  be  found  easiest  to  put  the  card 
face  upwards  on  the  back  of  the  frame,  to  arrange  the 
negative  on  it,  and  then  to  bring  down  the  glass  on 
top  of  that,  holding  all  together  and  putting  them  into 
the  frame. 

Instead  of  the  picture  having  a regular  edge  of  the 
kind  that  has  just  been  mentioned,  we  may  give  it  an 
informal  or  irregular  one:  not,  of  course,  mere  haj)- 
hazard,  but  which  will  look  hajihazarfl  and  yet  have 
been  thought  out  carefullj'  to  suit  the  subject.  Having 
printed  the  cards,  which  in  this  ca.se  may  l)e  on  bromide 
or  gaslight  paper,  when  they  are  quite  dry  all  those 
parts  of  the  image  which  are  not  to  a])pear  are  care- 
fully painted  out  with  a reducing-solution.  The 
ordinary  ferricyanide  and  hyiio.  which  should  be 
fairly  strong,  will  do,  applying  it  with  a brush  mounted 
in  a quill,  so  as  to  avoid  the  use  of  metal.  The  image 
should  disappear  immediately  under  the  brush,  ami 
when  the  work  has  been  done,  the  card  shouhl  be 
washed,  placed  in  clean  hyi)o  for  a minute  or  so.  and 
then  well  washed  again. 

Another  way  to  get  a good  etfect  is  to  make  an 
enlargement  on  glossy  bromide  i)aper,  mo\mt  it  care- 
fully in  the  American  or  multi]>le  fashion,  letter  the  title 
on  the  mount  neatly,  ami  then  make  a ])ostcard-size 
negative  of  the  whole  thing. 

W.  I.  Beckett,  in  The  Amalcur  ]’hoto(iraphcr. 


A Simple  and  Comfortable  Shoulder-Strap 

Fi-VDING  that  the  leather  shoulder-strap  provided 
to  carry  my  S}4  x .53^  camera  rather  cut  into  the  Hesh. 
I cast  about  for  something  softer  to  take  its  place. 
As  a soldier's  pack  is  supjiorted  by  webbing,  1 con- 
clnded  that  material  similar  to  that  would  lie  best, 
and  this  I found  in  an  old  belt;  the  tramsformatioii  of 
belt  into  a carrying-strai)  being  very  simple.  I''rom 
choice,  the  belt  shonhl  be  as  dark  as  possible  in  color 
and  free  of  design,  made  of  webbing,  and  pos.sessing 
the  “snake"  type  of  fastening.  All  the  "making" 
that  is  nece.ssary  is  to  sub.stitute  the  ringed  [hece  of 
metal  that  is  at  one  end  of  the  belt  by  another  "snake" 
piece,  firmly  sewn  on.  We  have  now  a "snake"  at 
each  end,  which  hooks  into  the  ring  on  each  side  of 
the  camera  case  and  the  shoulder-strap  is  complete, 
the  length  of  it  being  regulated  by  the  slide  on  the 
belt.  Should  the  only  belts  available  be  of  a jjarticu- 
larly  vivid  hue,  to  wear  the  gray  side  outwards  and 
the  offending  colors  inwards  would  overcome  any 
objection  on  that  score. — L.  A.,  in  .1.  and  I’. 


Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad 

r.NDER  this  title,  a copiously  illustrated  8vo  book, 
by  Charles  M.  Taylor,  was  juiblished  several  years 
ago.  It  describes  and  illustrates  eighteen  common 
errors  in  technique  committed  by  beginners  or  careless 
workers.  Any  one  would  think  that  errors  such  as 
making  a building  a[)pear  to  be  falling  over;  a horse 
having  a head  several  times  normal  size;  a lake  with 
the  water-line  running  violently  n|)hill,  or  tiro  i)ictures 
made  on  one  exposure  would  be  things  of  the  past. 
But  no  I Such  ludicrous  mistakes  are  committed  very 


frecpiently  at  the  present  time,  and  Mr.  Taylor’s  book 
shows  how  they  can  be  avoided,  and,  in  addition,  con- 
tains twelve  full-page  i)ictures  that  the  author  con- 
siders specimens  of  good  photograjiliy. 

This  l)Ook  has  been  virtually  out  of  ])rint  for  some 
time,  but  Piioto-Ek.v  has  ju.st  procured  the  few  re- 
maining cloth-bound  co])ies,  and  otfers  them  at  $1.00 
each,  to  be  .sent,  ])ostpaid,  anywhere  in  the  Unitc<l 
States.  See  that  your  erring  camera-friends  mend 
their  ways! 

“Supplementary  Apparatus” 

M.vxv  photogra])hers  are  inclined  to  look  with 
scepticism  and  disfavor  u))on  the  vest-i)ocket  camera; 
yet  there  are  tiTues  when  such  an  instrument  is  of  very 
real  value.  The  fact  that  such  api)aratus  is  of  jie- 
cessity  fitted  with  a short-focus  lens,  and  will  give  good 
<lefinition  over  many  varied  ])lanes  of  distance,  has 
much  to  commend  it  on  certain  occasions.  Recently, 
we  were  looking  at  some  negatives  made  with  one  of 
these  cameras  at  some  local  celebrations  following  the 
signing  of  the  armistice.  The  jire.s.s-camera  generally 
used  had  broken  down,  and,  almost  in  despair,  the 
operator  borrowed  a small  vest-|)ocket  camera  fitteil 
with  a large-a])erture  anastigmat  in  a focusing-mount. 
which  was  used  with  great  success.  In  fact,  the  light 
at  the  time  was  bad.  and  the  lens,  which  was  used  at 
its  full  aperture  rriihont  stojiping  down,  gave  a much 
greater  de])lh  of  field  than  could  ]>ossibly  be  obtaiiual 
with  a larger  in.strument.  One  of  the  negatives  gave  a 
very  good  indication  of  this.  The  sulqect  was  a pro- 
cession, and  the  first  figures  were  almost  as  sharp  as 
those  at  a greater  di.stance.  d'he  only  defect  was  a 
somewhat  dis|)roportionate  effect  between  near  and 
the  more  distant  figures,  but  upon  such  matters  as  this 
the  average  member  of  the  public  is  not  critical.  It 
must  not  be  thought  that  we  advocate  the  vest-pocket 
camera,  as  a universal  instrument  in  this  respect:  for 
general  work  it  is  certainly  not  a competitor  with  larger 
ap))aratus,  but  in  special  work  it  has  decideil  claims;  in 
fact  it  may  be  regarded  as  a supplementary  instrument 
of  great  value.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  give  a further 
instance.  -V  jihotographer  was  commissioned  lo 
photogra])h  by  Hashliglit  the  gathering  at  a public 
dinner.  'I'lie  usual  e(pii])inent  was  taken,  and,  in 
addition,  a vest-pocket  camera,  focusing  by  scah.c 
•lust  before  the  ex])osure  was  made  the  tiny  camera 
was  focused  and  put  iiixm  the  top  of  the  larger  in- 
strument, the  same  Hash  serving  for  the  two.  Little 
was  expected  of  the  small  instrument,  ami  it  was 
amazing  to  find  n])on  develo])ment  that  the  small 
negative  was  the  sharper  and  certainly  the  better  of 
the  two;  and  this  was  the  negative  from  which  the 
final  i)rints — after  eidargement  — were  made.  Now 
that  enlarging-methods  are  in  such  general  use,  there  is 
little  ditficnity.  ]>rovided  the  negative  is  of  good  (piality, 
to  make  enlarged  jn-ints  oti  bromide  of  any  reascmable 
size.  The  Hritish  Jonnud. 


At  the  Photographic  .Salon 

Phofessio.\.\e  critic  (to  pit'lorialisf.  whose  rural 
])icture  is  marred  by  uncertain  definition,  the  back- 
ground being  quite  dizzy);  "I  like  your  bucolic  study, 
but  your  background  is  ahem  -beastly." 

I’ictorialist : “'riianks;  ami  perhaps  yon  think  the 
cattle  in  the  foregronnd  arc  beastly,  too." 

Professional  critic:  "Oh,  not  at  all;  they  are  any! Iiing 
but  that." 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTING  CRITICS 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITEIJ 


Whoever  semis  flic  best  crificism  (riot  over  150  ivords) 
before  the  fwenfiefh  of  the  current  month,  irill  receive  front 
ns,  postpaid,  a copy  of  “Pictorial  Landscape  Photoq- 
raphij"  bi,  Paul  Lctcis  Ander.mn,  price  $1.50. 

Axyoxe  who  has  done  his  Iht  at  home-portraiture, 
api)reeiates  tlie  diffienlties  in  suhjeets  of  such  extreme 
contrast.  “In  Cassock  and  Cotta"  is  a hard  .suliject 
ratlier  i>oorly  handled. 

d'ho  piclure-s])ace  is  nicely  filled,  the  l)oy  well  placed 
and  carrying  his  part  well.  The  wall  makes  an  excel- 
lent hackground.  .VII  good  points.  J?ut,  why  so  close 
lo  the  hackground?  A short  step  out  from  the  wall 
would  not  have  made  such  ohjectionahle  shadows,  even 
with  the  llashlight  which  was  eviilently  used,  and  the 
sense  of  roundne.s.s — so  sadly  lacking — greatly  im- 
proved. The  Hat  lighting  and  short  exposure  give 
the  impre.ssion  that  the  hoy  is  tacked-out  on  the  wall, 
which  is  further  emphasizeil  hy  the  weak  snp]iort 
helow  the  edge  of  white.  The  hands  were  .sacrificed 
to  get  texture  in  the  cloth  and  the  effort  to  save  the 
face  fnjin  like  fate,  too  apparenl.  Hringing  the  suh- 
jeet  out  from  the  wall,  the  light  more  to  one  side, 
longei-  ex])osnre,  and  heing  sparing  of  carhonate  in 


the  developer,  would  satisfactorily  repay  for  the 
trouble  to  try  this  over  again. 

Alexander  Murray. 

Tins  choir-hoy  helongs  in  a church;  not  up  against 
a wall,  lie  appears  confused,  worried,  uncertain — 
not  a liecoming  expression  for  a solo  singer.  In  fact, 
I cannot  lielieve  that  this  hoy  is  a singer;  hut  rather 
a .self-conscious  hoy  posed  in  some  choir-hoy's  clothes. 
The  jiicture  is  too  evidently  a flashlight,  revealed  hy 
the  undesirahle  shadows  cast  upon  the  wall,  too  close 
hehind  the  figure.  The  negative  was  underexposed, 
as  evidenced  hy  the  flesh-tones  heing  too  dark;  es- 
pecially,  the  hands,  also  fiy  the  lack  of  detail  in  the 
dark  cloth.  The  placing  of  the  figure  in  the  picture- 
space  is  correct,  and  the  general  jiose  of  the  figure  is 
nearly  satisfactory;  hut  the  model  fails  to  do  the 
part  of  a tdioir-hoy.  The  jiicture  is  a failure,  hecause 
it  is  not  what  the  jihotograiiher  aimed  to  produce. 

.Vrtiiur  a.  Smith. 

The  [iroportion  of  dark  and  light  in  this  picture  of 
the  young  chorister  is  good  and  so  far  well  iilanned; 
it  is  in  tlie  minor  details  where  the  faults  lie,  for  in- 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


stance — but  tliis  is  liardly  a minor  detail — he  lias  no 
legs!  One  has  the  horrible  iin])ression  that  he  is  being 
suspended  in  the  air,  the  tie  being  so  mixed  with  the 
shadow  on  the  wall  that  it  might  almost  be  his  only 
means  of  support.  A touch  of  reflected  light  would 
have  much  improved  the  drawing.  And  now  for  the 
details  proper,  the  odd  little  light  between  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand  gives  an  impression  of  one  finger 
missing,  the  sleeve  of  that  hand,  too,  needs  toning- 
down.  There  is  not  much  to  recommend  the  expression 
of  the  face,  it  should  have  been  possilile  to  choose  a 
more  kindly  moment.  The  jiicture  in  the  corner  could 

have  been  omitted.  ,,, 

.Maude  1’aget. 


The  figure  needs  legs  for  support:  more  space  is 
needed  between  the  figure  ami  the  right  margin;  and 
the  contrasts  are  a little  hard.  The  boy’s  mouth  would 
be  better  closed,  because  as  now  shown,  the  boy  may 
be  singing;  but,  perhaps,  he  is  merely  breathing  tlirough 
his  mouth.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  (ihotograph 
satisfactorily  a person  singing.  The  mouth  changes 
its  form  from  instant  to  instant  in  singing,  and  to 
catch  one  fixed  form  of  the  singing-moutli  which  shall 
convey  the  idea  of  a singing-mouth  is  difficult  indeed. 
This  photograi)h  is  fortunate  to  rejiresent  nothing 
worse  than  a breathing-mouth.  The  exjiosure  shouhl 
have  been  increased  and  the  developer  diluted  to  obtain 
detail  in  the  shadows  and  keep  iletail  in  the  highlights. 
.\  quarter-inch  should  be  taken  from  the  left  margin 
and  added  to  the  right  margin. 

Clarexce  a.  I’ii;rce. 


Once  I was  a choir  boy  and  I recognize  the  typical 
chorister  in  the  youngster — unenthusiastic  and  un- 
trained. On  the  s;ipi)osition  that  the  photograjihcr 
desires  to  suggest  church-lighting  which,  through  much 
diffusion,  is  flat,  I find  notliing  to  criticize  in  the  light- 
ing. However,  the  ])rint  is  not  a picture,  it  is  marred 
by  lack  of  action,  (let  the  boy  out  from  the  back- 
ground, liead  up  and  chest  out  and  his  mouth  open  as 
though  singing — holding  his  hymnal  iq)  to  his  new  line 
of  vision.  The  [lositiou  of  his  left  hand  is  unnatural — 
try  it  yoiiuself.  Air.  Reader.  The  torn  hymnal  is  ob- 
jectionable as  it  attracts  attention  and  suggests  the 
liome  rather  than  the  well-appointed  choir.  Lastly, 
trim  the  print  to  eliminate  the  objectionable  jiicture. 

II.  II.  Kingston,  .Iu. 


Is  the  boy  singing,  trying  to  find  the  jilace,  or  whati' 
If  he  is  singing,  he  must  be  doing  it  through  his  nose, 
as  his  mouth  is  barely  ojien;  ami  his  worried  expres- 
sion seems  to  indiciite  that  he  is  hunting  the  jilace. 
When  we  are  through  wondering  about  this  the  eye 
jum])s  to  the  corner  of  a jiieture  in  the  ujijier  left-hami 
corner.  If  enough  were  trimmeil  off  the  left  side  of 
the  juint  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  ]>ict ure-frame  the 
cing  would  also  be  inijiroved.  'I'he  lower  jiart  of 
boy's  costume  harmonizes  .so  wi’ll  with  the  back- 
ground that  he  almost  looks  like  a mannikin  on  a 
jiedestal.  'I’he  texture  of  tlie  u|)|>er  garment  is  well 
iironght  out;  but  the  use  of  a reflector  in  front  ami  a 
little  to  the  left  of  him  might  have  lightened  his  face, 
which  ajijiears  somewhat  dark.  ,|,  |j 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


When  John  Paul  Echvanls,  tlie  eniinent  ])hoto- 
pictorialist  of  SacTaineiito,  perpetuated  one  of  tlie 
sterner  aspects  of  the  first  si)riug-iuoutli,  lie  must  liave 
had  in  mind  tlic  poet's  words, 

“'Phe  stormy  March  has  come  at  last. 

With  winds  and  clouds  and  changing  skies"; 
for  it  is  certainly  a vivid  portrayal  of  a tempestuous 
day,  and  one  that  reveals  masterly  .skill  in  its  interpre- 
tation, Mr.  Edwards’  camera-work  is  known  already 
to  Photo-Ek.v  readers  hy  several  excellent  examples — 
see  Octoher  and  Xovemlier,  1918  issues  of  Photo- 
Eh.v — and  words  of  favorable  criticism  have  appeared 
in  these  pages,  from  time  to  time.  Ilis  direct  ami 
refined  method  of  expression  is  always  associated  with 
true  poetic  feeling,  so  that  the  beholder  forms  an 
intimate  relationship  with  his  sympathetic  “mood- 
pictures."  that  yields  au  unusual  degree  of  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction.  The  picture  decorates  the  front- 
cover  and  also  iiage  PJt). 

As  the  initial  ilhrstration,  ]iroper,  the  ])ortrait  of 
Jascha  Heifetz,  the  youthful  and  distinguished  violin- 
virtuoso,  claims  attention.  In  the  January  issue  of 
19 IS,  Photo-Ek.v  presented  a jiicture  of  another 
violinist,  but  aiiparently  engaged  in  executing  an 
intricate  passage,  which  was  designed  to  illustrate  the 
mastery  of  the  photograjiher  (Garo,  of  Poston)  in 
managing  an  extremely  difficult  pictoriid  theme. 
Here  we  see  the  musician  in  re[)ose,  an  attitude  fre- 
fpiently  a.ssumed  by  violinists  during  a long  ])ause  of  a 
performance,  and  yet,  when  the  same  musician  faces 
the  camera,  he  is  generally  ill  at  ease  ami  the  result 
is  an  awkward  looking  attitmlc — unless  the  photog- 
rapher ri.ses  su])erior  to  the  situation.  In  the  i)resent 
instance,  both  artists  co-operated  and  we  are  favored 
with  a perfectly  natural  and  ])leasing  com|)osition  in 
the  |)yramidal  form.  Mr.  Mishkin  makes  a si)ecialty  of 
musicians'  |)ortraits,  in  which  branch  of  photography 
he  has  attained  an  enviable  reimtation.  Data:  jjrofes- 
sional  studio;  December,  ,5. .SO  p.m.;  Dalhneyer  ])or- 
trait-lens;  Coo])er  Hewitt  light;  secomls;  8x10 
plate;  contact  glossy  jjrint. 

As  was  explained  at  the  time,  one  of  the  ])ictures 
belonging  to  Mr.  Kales'  review  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Salon — printed  in  February  Pnf)TO-EK.v — was  obliged 
to  be  omitted.  For  lack  of  space.  It  will  be  found  on 
page  llti.  It  is  :in  uncommon  camera-theme,  an 
Indian  woman  standing  near  an  o])en  wimlow  of  her 
home.  'Phe  artist,  Forman  Hanna,  has  his  home  in 
(ilobe,  Arizona,  and  has  fretpieni  and  exceptional 
o[)portnnities  to  pictvire  Imlians  in  their  native  sur- 
roundings. He  has  a ])redilection  for  soft-focus  leirses, 
and  his  work  is  marked  by  a ditfusion  of  outline 
that  is  at  once  rational  and  ])leasing.  The  window 
with  its  interesting  model  is  placed  judiciously  in  this 
artistically  lialanced  ])icture.  Data:  June,  9 a.m.; 
bright  light;  camera,  R.  P.  Gratlex;  size,  x 4}4t 
lens.  Protar;  Tjz^-inch  focus;  stop,  F'/(i.3;  exi)osnre, 
1/-K)  second;  Preino  lilm-])ack;  i)yro  developer  in 
tank;  enlarged  on  Royal  bromide  untoned. 

I’hoto-Eha  has  j)ublished  a ])ictnre  by  Harold 
'I’aylor,  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  about  once  every  year. 
The  subject,  however,  which  found  immediate  favor 
wherever  Piioto-Ek.v  was  .seen,  appeareil  in  Piioto- 
Era  of  July,  1917 — aTi  extremely  realistic  and  beauti- 


ful picture  of  a breaking  wave.  The  present  example 
of  )Mr.  Taylor's  work  is  a snbject  that  is  typical  of 
the  lower  Califorina  Coast.  The  beach,  laved  by  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  is  famous  for  its  smooth  expanse, 
backed  by  low-rising  ground  dotted,  here  and  there, 
with  a hardy,  twisted  pine,  as  pictured  graphically  by 
Mr.  Taylor,  on  i>age  117. 

As  a ])hotogra])her  of  outdoor-subjects,  Allen  FT 
Churchill  has  demonstrated  in  these  pages  artistic 
power  and  versatile  resourcefniness  in  the  highest 
degree.  Street-scenes,  in  ])articular,  appe.al  to  his 
discriminating  judgment,  and  we  find  him  as  successful 
in  the  depth  of  winter  as  in  the  middle  of  summer. 
Everyone  will  appreciate  the  uncommon  beauty  and 
variety  of  his  pictorial  contributions,  the  learling  pic- 
ture. imge  118,  revealing  much  originality  in  selection. 
The  merely  technical  side  of  his  work  merits  the  highest 
praise.  Data: 

"Calm  and  Serene  .\fter  the  Storm,”  Madison  Square, 
Xew  York;  ]>age  118;  January,  about  noon;  bright 
sun;  S}4  X 4j4  Graflex;  4%-incli  Zeiss  Tessar,  FV4.5; 
at  F'/H;  1/.‘10  second;  Standard  Orthonon  (backed); 
Dianol-Sulphite;  x 8j»^  ,Vzo  F'  Hard  enlargement. 

“Sunshine  and  Shadow";  Central  Park,  Xew  A^ork; 
[)age  119;  December,  4. .30  p.m.;  bright  sun;  camera 
and  lens  same  as  preceding;  stop,  F'Tfi;  W.  & \V. 
color-screen;  1 10  .second;  Cramer  Medium  Iso;  de- 
veloi)er  and  |)rint  same  as  preceding. 

“Snow-Bound,”  Bronx  Park,  Xew  York;  ]>age  119; 
FYbruary,  11  .v.m.;  bright  sun;  5 x 7 tripod-camera; 
93^-inch  Zei.ss  Protar;  at  F'/lPJ;  Yi  to  second;  Seed 
Ortho,  Double-coated;  A,  B,  C pyro-soda;  print  as 
preceding. 

“Draped  in  Winter-Beauty,”  Madi.son  Square  Park, 
Xew  A’ork;  page  P20;  December,  9. .‘30  a.m.;  bright 
and  hazy;  camera,  lens  and  stop  as  first  picture;  1/25 
.second;  Cramer  Medium  Iso,  backed;  A,  B,  C pyro- 
soda;  5 X 7 Cykt)  Soft. 

“Toilers  facing  the  Blizzard,"  southern  end  of  Aladi- 
son  Square  Park,  ])age  121;  December,  8 a.m.;  dull 
day;  4 x 5 Graflex;  7-inch  Zeiss  Tes.sar;  at  F'  8;  1/40 
secmid;  Seed  ,‘50;  A,  B,  C pvro-soda;  5x7  print, 
Azo  F Hard. 

“ Fiquitable  Building,  after  F'ire,”  Xew  A’ork  City; 
page  121;  January,  11.30  a.m.;  bright  sun;  3J4  x 4j4 
Graflex;  4^-inch  Zeiss 'Pessar;  atF'lI;  1/40  second; 
Standard  Ortho  (backed);  dianol-snlphite;  5x7  print, 
Azo  F'  Hard. 

The  lithe  form  of  the  woman  diver  par  excellence, 
.Annette  Kellermann.  was  seen  to  enunent  advantage 
submerged  in  a huge  glass  tank,  in  the  Hippodrome. 
The  .series  of  subaqueous  feats  i)erformcd  by  this  re- 
markable swimmer  was  described  in  connection  with 
a similar  picture  pnldished  in  Photo-FIiia,  August,  1917. 
Miss  Kellermatm  is  re])orted  to  have  remained  under 
water,  executing  a number  of  graceful  movements,  for 
a period  of  nearly  two  minutes.  Xo  data  have  been 
furnished,  except  that  the  exposure  was  made  by  flash- 
light. The  lens  penetrated — as  it  were — first,  one  of 
the  one-inch  gla.ss-plates,  composing  the  huge  tank, 
and  then  the  water,  before  it  reached  the  figure  with 
lindis  extended.  The  clearness  of  detail  and  accuracy 
of  delineation  are  remarkable  in  the  eircum.stances. 

The  article,  by  William  S.  Davis,  on  i)hotographing 
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solar  and  lunar  eclipses — printed  in  this  issue — is  the 
first  practical  one  on  an  astronomical  subject  that  has 
appeared  in  Photo-Era  since  190S,  showing  how  little 
has  been  done  in  this  fascinating  branch  of  ])hoto- 
graphic  science  by  workers  other  than  regular  astro- 
nomical observers.  The  jiresent  article  is  the  more 
interesting  to  amateurs  because  no  special  or  elaborate 
apparatus  was  used  by  Mr.  Davis.  Data;  “Eclii)se 
of  the  Sun,”  made  at  Orient,  X.  Y.;  page  P24;  June  8, 
1918;  (J.08  P.M.  (s\m-time);  clear  light;  4x5  folding 
view  camera;  back-combination  of  13-inch  R,  R.  lens; 
stop,  F 20,  etfective;  Ingento  “A”  ray-filter;  2 sec- 
onds; Standard  Orthonon;  i\I.  Q.‘,  ray-filter  was 
smoked  over  lamp  to  reduce  chance  of  halation;  3}^  x 
334  enlarged  print.  “Partial  Eclii)se  of  the  Moon”; 
January  7,  1898;  7.35  p.m.;  clear;  4x5  home-made 
camera;  back-combination  of  a 20-inch  Ross  R.  R.; 
stop,  E 56,  effective;  no  color-screen;  3 seconds; 
Carbutt  R 20;  hydrochinone;  3}4  x 3}4  print. 

The  personal  charm  and  grace  of  the  popular 
comedienne,  Louise  Groody,  has  been  well  expressed 
by  A.  E.  John.son,  ])age  126.  In  this  picture,  the  actress 
appears  as  a member  of  the  “ Fiddlers  Tliree”  com|)any, 
that  had  a siicce.ssful  run  in  Boston,  several  montlis 
ago.  The  original  jjrint  had  a number  of  obvious 
technical  defects  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  account  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  data.  Data:  camera  11  x 14; 
Cooke  lens;  stop,  wide  open;  plate,  Staiiflard  Poly- 
chrome; developer,  pyro;  contact-print  on  Artura. 

The  scene  in  the  National  Capitol,  shown  on  i)age 
131,  represents  President  Wilson  adilressing  Congress, 
Decemljer  2,  1918,  prior  to  his  departure  for  Euro|)c. 
The  Democratic  side  of  the  House  is  seen  at  the  left, 
and  the  Press-Gallery  is  just  above  the  Vice-President 
and  Speaker  Clark.  As  was  to  be  expected,  every 
convenience  was  shown  the  photogra])her,  as  this 
picture  had  a ,si)ecial  historical  significance.  The 
camera  appears  to  have  been  placed  in  the  gallery, 
and  was  directed  downwards  in  order  to  include  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  to 
bring  the  chief  section  of  interest  in  the  center  of  the 
plate.  .\s  flashlight  was  out  of  the  (piestion,  daylight 
was  resorted  to,  and  the  result  is  very  satisfactory  in 
view  of  a necessarily  long  exposure.  The  creilit  for 
making  this  inif)firtant  i)hotograph  belongs  to  Mr. 

W.  Leonard,  who  is  regidarly  employed  by  Harris 
& Ewing  as  a news-photf)grai)her.  Data:  December 
2,  1918;  daylight;  5x7  Graphic  camera;  Wollensak 
\'elostigmat.  Series  II,  E 4.5,  used  at  full  o]>ening; 
exposure,  about  3 seconds;  5x7  Seed  (Jraflex  plate; 
tray-development,  pyro-.soda;  contact-print  on  .\zo  E 
Hank 

Reference  to  the  war-photographs,  jjages  132  to  134, 
will  be  found  in  the  Editor’s  review  of  tlie  War-Prints 
Com[)etition,  i>age  132.  Data: 

“.\merican  Woman  War- Worker,”  l)ecend)cr,  11 
A.M.;  dull  light  inside;  4 x 5 Reflex  Camera;  B.  & L, 
Zeiss  Tessar  Ic;  7-inch  focus;  stop,  I'  5;  exposure, 
about  7 seconds;  Seerl  30  plate;  pyro  <levelo[)er;  con- 
tact-print Azo  E Hard  X. 

“Leaving  for  ('amp,”  Seiitember;  fair  light;  3.\ 
F.  P.  K'„  3]4  X 53^;  Zeis,s-Kodak  F (!.3;  (ij^-inch 
focus;  stop,  F (!.3;  exposure,  1 50  second;  Flaslman 
film;  Eastman  tank-i)owders;  contact-print,  \zn  F 
Hard  X.  “Ready  for  Service,”  September,  4. .30 
rest  of  data  same  as  preceding  picture,  excc])t  tank 
developed  with  [jyro. 

“Children  Buying  Thrift -Stamps,”  .March,  10.30 
A.M.;  very  bright;  5 x 7 Poco  camera;  Goerz  Dagor 
lens;  Hj^-inch  focus;  stoj),  F 8;  exposure,  4 seconds: 
Stanley  j)late;  hydrochinone  developer:  contact-i)rint 
on  Kruxo. 


The  pictures  of  E.  .1.  Mortimer,  ])articularly  those 
made  during  the  period  of  the  ])resent  war,  are  in- 
vested with  sentiment,  and  with  historical  or  moral 
significance.  They  are  also  marked  l)y  action  and 
movement;  but  in  “Albion — The  White  Walls  of 
England,”  |)age  137,  there  is  impre.ssive  tranquillity — ■ 
the  lofty,  ])recii)itous  cliff',  i)ictorially  balanced  by  the 
atpieous  expan.se  relieved  by  the  lighthouse,  but  no 
sign  of  human  or  animal-life.  The  title,  in  its  ilignified 
simplicity,  sets  in  motion  a train  of  thought  a.s.sociated 
with  the  traditional  security  of  “Proud  Albion.” 

As  Photo-Era  readers  are  already  familiar  with  the 
Flditor’s  exalted  opinion  of  Mr.  Mortimer's  work  in 
pictorial  jihotography,  they  are  invited  to  read  an 
extract  from  a letter  sent  to  the  Editor  by  a friend, 
who  is  associated  with  the  publication  of  one  of  the 
finest  illustrated  magazines  of  this  country,  and  wdio 
had  an  opportunity,  recently,  to  examine  a collection 
of  Mr.  Mortimer's  prints. 

“The  ])hotographs  of  Mr.  Mortimer  which  you  have 
been  kind  enough  to  send  me  for  my  personal  examina- 
tion, were  received  .some  flays  ago.  They  are  very 
beaut  ififf,  indeefl,  and  are  wonderful  examples  of  the 
work  of  a real  artist  with  the  camera.  Some  of  them 
are  so  much  like  good  ])aintings  in  composition  and 
effect,  that  it  requires  an  expert  to  say  that  they  are 
original  photffgraphs.” 

I have  referred  fre(|uently  to  the  markedly  artistic 
skill  of  motion-])icture  ]>hotographers  or  “camera- 
men,” as  displayed  on  the  screen.  While  the  camera- 
man is  at  work,  another  is  bu.sy  making  occasional 
“stiff”  pictures,  which  are  used  for  ])urpo.ses  of  adver- 
tising. He  uses  an  8 x 10  tripofl-e(|ui]mient.  Such  a 
still-i)icture  is  shown  on  page  138.  It  repre.sents  a 
scene  in  the  aflmirable  i)hoto-play,  “Secret  Strings,” 
and  is  remarkalfle  for  the  artistic  arrangement  of  the 
players,  and  the  superb  .setting;  also  for  the  excellent 
technical  qualities — lens-work,  lighting  and  perspec- 
tive. Data,  furnished  by  Mr.  Smallwood,  chief  of  the 
photographic  department  of  the  Metro  Pictures  Cor- 
pf>ration,  at  Ltis  Angeles,  U.  S.  A.,  are  as  follows: 
“Secret  Strings”;  pre.sent  scene  mafle  in  the  gardens 
of  Del  Mar  estate.  Long  Island,  N.  Y.;  artists  repre- 
sented are  Olive  Tell,  as  .Janet  Newell,  a.nd  Hugh 
Thompson,  as  Hugh  Maxwell,  and,  in  backgrouml, 
William  T.  Kelley,  as  .\rthur  Newell,  and  John  Daly 
Murphy,  as  de  Giles,  the  millionaire;  .Vugust,  1918; 
2 C.M.;  8 X 10  Eastman  camera;  10-inch  Goerz  Dagor; 
sto]).  E ll;  1 second  ex]M)sure;  flryplate;  dev.,  ])yro; 
8 X 10  contact  .Vrtura  ])rint. 

Mr.  Charles  II.  Baylcy,  the  author  of  the  view  of 
Lake  Louise.  |)age  141,  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few 
altruistic  cainerists  who  use  their  holfby  chielly  as  a 
means  to  give  [fleasure  to  others.  Mr.  Bayley  is  an 
anient  admirer  t)f  .Vmerican  mountain-scenery,  ami 
for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  made  annual  visits 
to  one  or  nn>re  of  our  National  Parks,  but  always  ac- 
companied by  his  faithfid  camera.  His  pictures  re- 
veal rare  artistic  fli.scrimination  and  technical  kuffwl- 
edge.  In  entertaining  his  many  friends  with  the  re- 
sults of  his  photograi)hic  journeys,  Mr.  Bayley  employs 
the  ideal  method  of  i)resentatioti  -the  stereoi)! icon. 
'I’he  slides  are  colored  by  ])rol'cssional  experts,  ac- 
cording to  his  instructions,  and  a?-e  I ml  hfiil  and  eff'ective 
representations  of  nature.  Data:  4x5  .Viito  (iratlex 
fitted  with  8-inch  ('ot)ke-Telar  lens,  F,  7.5,  giving  a 
focus  erpiivalent  to  Pij/^  inches;  Eastman  roll-film; 
contact  |)rint. 

Our  “Do?nestic  Pets”  Compel  ition,  held  several 
months  ago,  yielded  a large  number  of  subjects 
thematically  attractive  and  artistically  admirable. 

(Conti II iiril  on  paije  lt!2) 


ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Illegible  Handwriting 

The  long-suffering  Editor  found  it  necessary,  re- 
cently, to  call  attention  to  the  careless  and  illegible  way 
in  which  corres])ondents  and  customers  sign  their  names 
to  communications,  and  to  praise  the  order  issued  by 
U.  S.  Government  officials  to  obviate  this  annoying 
practice.  In  commenting  on  this  subject,  the  Editor 
of  The  Amateur  Photographer  says;  One  of  these  days 
we  .shall  yield  to  the  temptation  to  reproduce  in  Jac- 
similc  some  recpiest  for  information  on  a photographic 
subject,  sent  us  by  an  enquirer  who  does  not  e.xerci.se 
the  common  courtesy — no,  that  is  too  strong — who  is 
not  thoughtful  enough,  we  prefer  to  .say,  to  write  his 
communication  .so  that  it  can  be  read.  Before  now, 
we  have  had  to  take  advantage  of  the  special  skill  of 
one  of  our  printers’  “readers,”  and  even  then  have 
been  obliged  to  .send  his  translation  to  the  original 
author  for  the  gaps  to  be  filled  up.  And  the  worst 
offenders,  it  may  be  observed,  are  among  those  who, 
from  the  style  of  the  stationery  used,  or  the  nature  of  the 
enquiry,  are  i)resumably  sufficiently  well  endowed 
with  this  world’s  goods,  to  have  had  the  advantages  of 
a thorough  education. 

The  Effect  of  Ultra-Hooverism 

John  Eastly,  the  well-known  specialist  in  micro- 
photograi)hy,  was  luncheoning,  as  usual,  at  the 
"Epicure.”  The  proprietor,  an  ardent  di.sciple  of 
Hoover,  conformed  scrupulously  to  the  regulations 
regarding  the  conservation  of  food,  and,  though  his 
dishes  were  of  good  quality,  the  portions  were  scaiulal- 
ously  small.  In  order  that  there  might  be  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  he  maile  the  rounds  of  the  tal)les,  ostensibly 
to  greet  his  customers.  Thus,  he  stopjjed  to  exchange 
greetings  with  Eastly.  Tactfully  referring  to  that 
gentleman’s  well-known  hobby,  he  asked:  “I  hear 
that  you  are  quite  an  expert  in  microidiotography. 
Now,  would  you  mind  telling  me  just  what  that  is.^” 
“Why,  no,”  answered  Eastly,  lingering  over  his  No.  1 
S])ecial;  “Microidiotography  is  tlie  art  of  obtaining 
micro.scopic  reproductions  of  large  objects  by  means  of 
the  camera.”  “Thank  you,"  .said  the  Ilooverizing 
expert;  “now,  could  you  give  me  an  illustration?" 
“Of  course,  1 can,”  answered  Eastly  promptly,  pointing 
to  the  two  diminutive  muffins  that  formed  a part  of 
his  order:  “look  at  the.se!" 

Care  in  Examining  Thin-Leaved  Albums 

I MAY  be  called  stingy,  but  I no  longer  lend  books. 
They  are  either  never  returned,  or  returned  in  an  in- 
jured condition.  And  thus,  1 am  afraid,  it  will  be  with 
my  photo-albums.  I bought  these  books  ready- 
made, 10  X 14  inches,  in  good  cloth-binding.  The 
leaves  are  chemically  pure,  of  the  buff,  matte-surface 
variety,  and  suitable  to  write  upon.  1 value  them 
highly.  But  they  need  not  be  lent  in  order  to  be 
marred. 

We  had  some  friends  at  dinner,  recently,  and  among 
the  post-praudial  amusements  was  the  examination 
of  my  photo-albums.  The  one  that  contains  views  of 
the  National  Barks  found  i>articular  favor — as  I dis- 


covered afterwards — for  it  had  been  examined  with 
care  and  deliberation,  page  after  page.  The  person 
or  persons,  who  admired  this  pet  album  of  mine,  instead 
of  carefully  turning  the  leaves  by  the  upper  right 
corner,  turned  them  at  the  lower  edge,  near  the  bind- 
ing, with  the  left  thumb,  which,  of  course,  caused 
them  to  tear.  Thus,  every  leaf  in  the  album  was  in- 
jured. I have  gone  to  much  pains  to  repair  the 
damage  done,  by  pasting  a strip  of  thin  paper,  of  the 
same  color,  on  the  front  and  back  of  each  tear. 

To  prevent  a recurrence  of  this  sort  of  carelessness, 
I shall  place  in  each  album  a conspicuous  notice  like 
this:  “To  pre.serve  this  book,  please  turn  each  leaf 
carefully  by  the  upper  right  corner.” 


Refer  This  to  the  “Walrus” 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  October  .lO,  “Onlooker”  gives 
four  methods  to  determine  the  film-side  of  lantern- 
jilates  while  in  the  darkroom. 

It  seems  astonishing  to  me  that  when  referring  to 
jilates  that  require  such  delicate  and  clean  handling 
as  do  lantern-plates,  the  writer  should  advise  beginners 
to  breathe  on  them  and  grasp  them  in  their  wet  (and 
probably  greasy)  fingers. 

A more  sati.sfactory  method,  in  my  opinion,  for  plates 
or  papers  is  to  insert  the  extreme  corner  of  the  plate 
between  the  bared  teeth,  when,  upon  biting  gently,  the 
emulsion  side  is  found  to  adhere  to  the  teeth. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  W.  L. 

[It  is  possible  that  the  jihotographer’s  teeth,  as  well 
as  his  hands,  would  be  wet  and  greasy:  whereas  if  his 
breath  is  of  such  a nature  as  to  endanger  the  emulsion, 
we  almost  think  that  it  would  run  fewer  risks  in  his 
hands  than  in  his  mouth. — Ed.] 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Hold  Your  Liberty  Bonds 

The  money  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  if  kept  so 
invested  until  peace  is  established  will  be  worth  much 
more  then  than  now. 

Every  provident  man  and  woman  in  the  United 
States  who  holds  his  or  her  Liberty  Bonds  may  find  the 
money  so  invested  worth  twice  as  much  in  purchasing 
l>ower  after  the  war  as  now.  How  sure  and  safe  an 
investment  it  is,  and  how  profitable  an  investment,  to 
keep  your  money  invested  in  Liberty  Bonds  until  its 
purchasing  power  becomes  greater  than  at  present.  It 
is  a lietter  investment  than  wildcat  stock.  It  is  a bet- 
ter use  and  a wiser  use  of  your  money  than  speculating 
with  it. 

It  is  a duty  to  your  country  and  to  yourselves  and  to 
your  children  to  hold  your  Lilierty  Bonds.  Buy  more! 


At  the  “Movies” 

“Why  did  Maud  go  out;  didn’t  she  like  the  film?” 
“A’es;  but  a sea-storm  is  coining  on  and  Maud’s  an 
awful  poor  .sailor.” 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


TTIioever  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consider  of  practical 
photo-saving  value,  will  receive  from  ns  a sir-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor  of  Photo-Thrift  Department: 

Correct  timing  in  printing  saves  paper,  the  use  of 
the  Acetic  Acid  Stop-Bath,  and  a considerable  amount 
of  developer,  by  allowing  the  prints  to  drip,  especially 
when  using  11  x 14  or  larger. 

Make  up  the  jirint-hypo.  by  using  but  half  the  usual 
quantity,  of  acidifier.  don't  overwork  the  bath,  save 
making  reprints  later,  and  use  the  bath  for  fixing 
negatives. 

By  so  doing,  the  pyro  stain  image  is  retained,  saving 
prolonged  development  to  gain  strength,  thereby  sav- 
ing detail  in  highlights.  Again,  soaking  in  fresh  print- 
hypo  saves  ferricyanide  by  le.s.sening  the  stain  and 
contrast  when  necessary.  Of  course,  more  care  is 
necessary  in  washing,  as  the  film  is  tender — a decided 
advantage  in  subsequent  intensification.  It  saves 
time  and  fault-finding. 

Save  the  discarded  bath,  and  later  extract  the  silver, 
as  advocated  recently  in  Photo-Era.  U,sed  M.  Q. 
Print  developer,  with  a little  pyro-stock  added,  makes 
a good  developer  for  copy-negatives. 

(lYliile  seemingly  contrary  to  good  practice,  negatives 
fixed  a year  ago  in  used  print-hypo  exhibit  no  discern- 
ible change  in  printing-quality.) 

P.  M.  Saul. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Mag.vzixe: 

The  envelopes  that  contain  develojiing-paper 
usually  have  a stamp  of  the  date  before  which  the 
paper  should  be  used.  Usually  the  jiaper  will  be 
good  for  a longer  time:  if  the  paper  is  kept  in  a cool, 
dry  place,  it  will  keep  mucli  longer.  Shouhl  the 
paper  fog,  add  two  or  three  times  the  normal  amount 
of  potassium  bromide  and  lengthen  the  exposure. 
You  will  be  agreeably  surpri.se<l  at  the  results.  By 
means  of  test-strips  you  can  easily  determine  the 
length  of  exposure  needeil  for  the  increased  bromide. 
The  procedure  is  very  much  the  same  as  if  you  change 
from  a .soft  or  normal  paper  to  hard.  Lengthening 
the  exposure,  however,  tends  to  give  softness  in  the 
picture  and  the  increase  of  bromide  gives  a warmer 
tone.  With  extreme  treatment,  a good  .sepia  may  be 
obtained. 

I had  quite  a stock  of  paper  that  was  consirlerably 
past  the  time-limit,  when  1 went  away  for  a two  years' 
leave.  I packed  it  away  in  an  inside  closet  where  it 
.should  keep  dry  and  the  tem])erature  would  be  even. 
Although  water-jhpes  in  the  room,  aliove.  had  been  on 
a rampage,  and  there  were  signs  of  some  flooding  in 
the  closet,  I was  able  to  u.se  the  fiajicr. 

I began  with  about  four  times  the  normal  amount 
of  bromide  for  the  metol-hy<lrochinone  formula. 
The  results  were  pleasing;  but  I kept  on  adding  more 
bromide  and  lengthening  the  exposure,  getting  warmer 
and  warmer  prints.  Finally,  I turned  to  a package 
that  for  years  I had  neither  had  the  courage  to  try  to 
print  nor  to  throw  into  the  waste-basket.  I poured 


in  a little  more  bromide  and  where  I would  have  ex- 
posed six  to  eight  seconds  on  normal  paper,  I now 
exposed  tivo  minutes.  The  prints  were  a rich  brown 
and  turned  ont  to  be  the  best  in  the  batch.  I bought 
the  jiaper  in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  1906,  so  it  was 
at  least  twelve  years  old!  Can  you  beat  that  for 
conservation.^ 

C.  O.  Carlson. 

Editor  Photo-Er.v  Magazine: 

The  amateur  who  uses  plates  of  two  sizes  has 
probably  wished  to  cut  the  larger  plates  to  fit  the 
smaller  camera  in  order  to  use  up  his  siqiply  of  large 
plates  before  they  became  old.  To  cut  jilates,  get  a 
smooth  flat  block  one-half  inch  thick  and  cover  with 
lintless  cloth,  or  paper,  nailing  a cleat  acro.ss  the  cloth 
so  that  a plate  laid  on  the  cloth  and  pressed  against 
the  cleat  will  extend  over  the  edge  of  the  block  with 
the  place  for  the  cut  just  at  the  edge  of  the  block. 
Buy  at  any  hardware  store  a small  wheel  glass-cutter. 
Cut  a guide-block,  out  of  quarter-inch  board,  of  such 
size  that  when  it  is  pre.s.sed  against  the  cleat,  the  glass- 
cutter  will  run  along  the  opjiosite  edge  just  where  the 
cut  is  desired.  To  use,  lay  plate  with  film  against 
the  cloth  and  press  against  the  cleat.  Lay  the  guide- 
block  on  the  plate  and  press  against  the  cleat.  Alake 
the  cut  with  one  firm  stroke  from  edge  to  edge  of  the 
plate.  Break  by  laying  a third  strip  of  wood  on  the 
projecting  portion  of  the  jilate  and  pre.ssing  gently 
down,  hohliug  tlie  guide-block  firmly  against  the 
remainder  of  the  plate.  Cut  film  with  a knife  after 
the  glass  is  broken.  Practice  on  .some  old  negatives 
until  the  operation  can  be  performed  easily  in  coinjilete 
darkness.  It  is  ea.sy,  and  success  is  certain. 

Clarence  A.  Pierce. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

The  use  of  a reducer  to  clear  overdevehqied  nega- 
tives is  common  enough;  but  I wonder  how  many 
amateurs  throw  a slightly  darkened  jirint  on  bromide 
or  developing-jiaper  into  the  waste-basket  when  it 
might  be  .saved  easily  by  a few  moments'  work.  ,\1- 
though  not  a remedy  for  spoilt  prints,  it  often  hap|)ens 
that  otherwise  good  prints  .seem  to  have  a slightly  dull- 
gray  ajipearance — most  noticeable  in  the  lighter  jiarts 
— which  may  be  due  to  several  causes.  .V  lack  of 
enough  bromide  in  the  developer;  or  forcing  of  de- 
velopment might  cause  gray  tones.  In  other  cases, 
.some  part  may  be  a bit  too  dark,  or  a light  tone  needs 
to  be  brightened  to  give  accent  to  the  rest.  In  any 
ca.se,  a very  weak  solution  of  the  well-known  hyiio  and 
Iiota.ssium-ferricyanide  reducer  will  <Io  the  work.  For 
this  iiurpose  take  a.  .solution  of  plain  hypo  anil  water, 
about  one  to  ten.  and  when  ready  to  use  add  a few 
drops  of  potassium-ferricyanide  .solution,  which  may 
be  kept  in  the  dark  as  a stock-solution. — one  to  ten  is  a 
convenient  strength.  The  jiriuts  need  only  be  rinsed 
once  or  twice  after  taking  from  the  fixing-bath  before 
this  clearing-bath  is  used.  For  general  clearing,  im- 
mer.se  prints  in  the  .solution;  but  for  local  work  place 
on  a slieet  of  gla.ss,  blot  off  surplus  water  and  apply 
solution  with  a mop  of  absorbent-cotton  or  a camel- 
hair  brush.  ,\fterward,  wash  as  usual. 

WiLi.i.vM  S.  Davis. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


C.  J.  K. — Mildew  on  a lens,  due  to  tlie  long  stor- 
age of  the  camera  in  a clamp  place,  may  he  cleaned  off 
hy  rubbing  the  lens-surfaces  gently  with  a tuft  of  cot- 
ton dipped  in  alcohol  or  pure  water.  If  this  does  not 
remove  the  mildew,  it  is  then  imperative  to  return 
the  lens  to  the  maker  for  attention.  In  no  circum- 
.stances,  .attempt  to  remove  the  “mold”  your.self. 
If  the  “mold”  is  shown  to  be  a deterioration  of  the 
glass,  it  is  likely  to  prove  .a  very  expensive  matter  to 
make  the  lens  right  .again. 

W.  A.  Y. — To  copy  pen-and-ink  sketches  suc- 
cessfully and  to  obtain  the  maximum  density  and  clear 
lines,  it  is  best  to  use  a .slow  phate — preferably  one 
known  as  a proce.s.s-plate.  Full  exposure  and  very 
full  development  should  be  given  in  every  c.ase.  Should 
you  get  full  density  but  the  lines  .appe.ar  fogged,  the 
addition  of  a little  potassium  bromide  to  the  developer 
— without  altering  the  exposure — will  be  of  benefit. 

A.  O.  T. — To  block  out  skies  means  to  render  the 
sky-portion  of  a neg.ative  perfectly  opaque,  .so  that 
when  printed  the  sky  remains  white  and  other  parts 
of  the  negativ'e  print  out  as  desired.  It  is  then  possi- 
ble, by  covering  up  the  landscape,  to  print  in  a cloud- 
effect  from  another  negative.  To  block  out  the  sky 
requires  great  care,  particularly  if  the  skyline  of  the 
land.scape  is  broken.  A soft  ball-pointed  pen  and 
liquid  india-ink  is  best  for  the  purpo.se,  although  a 
sal)le-brush  and  opaque  water-color  ])aint  might  do 
as  well.  On  the  film-side  of  the  negative,  follow  the 
outline  carefully  with  your  pen  or  brush  until  a thick 
line  on  ojeaque  ink  or  color  is  traced.  Then,  with  a 
larger  brush  expand  the  outline  into  the  sky  for  about 
a quarter  of  an  inch.  The  land.scape  will  then  be  out- 
lined on  the  skyline  with  an  opaque  band.  The  rest  of 
the  blocking  out  can  be  done  on  the  glass-side  of  the 
negative;  either  with  opaque  paint  laid  on  heavily  and 
overlapping  the  line  on  the  film-side  or  with  a ])iece  of 
opaque  i)aper  cut  to  shape  and  pasted  on  the  glass. 

C.  H.  F. — With  regard  to  home-made  pan- 
chromatic plates  there  is  a formula,  given  by  a Pro- 
fessor Xamias,  which  might  be  of  intere.st  in  connection 
with  your  experiments.  The  formula  is  as  follows; 
Ethyl  violet,  3 grains;  erythrosine,  grains;  pure  alco- 
hol, ,‘!3^  ounces;  distilhal  water,  ounces.  For  u.se, 
take  2 drams  of  this  .solution,  dram  of  strong  am- 
monia and  IK  ounces  of  distilled  water.  Plates  of  me- 
dium rapidity  :ire  batheil  for  three  minutes,  then  w,ashed 
for  t hree  minutes  and  finally  dried  rapidly  in  a warm  and 
totally  dark  room.  Plates  thus  pre])ared  do  not  keep 
very  long  after  bathing  and  should  be  used  with  a 
suitable  color-filter  and  develo|)cd  in  the  dark.  Any 
darkroom-light — no  matter  how  "safe”  it  may  be — ■ 
will  ruin  the  i)lates  at  once. 

W.  M.  T.  Plateholders  not  in  register  with 
the  ground-glass  isafrcapient  cause  of  blurry  nega- 
tives. Y'ou  state  that  when  you  “sto[)  down”  the 
picture  is  reasonably  sharp;  but  when  you  use  a barge 
aperture  the  ])icture  is  “fuzzy,”  even  though  it  appeared 
sharp  on  tlie  ground-glass.  Frequently,  amateurs  fail 
to  see  to  it  that  the  ground-side  of  the  ground-gla.ss  faces 
the  lens.  If  the  shiny  side  is  toward  the  lens  this 
would  account  for  your  troul>le  at  ouce.  Remember 
that  the  ground  side  of  the  ground-glass  and  the  emul- 


sion-side of  the  dryplate  must  come  to  exactly  the 
same  position  behind  the  lens  in  order  to  register. 
IJnle,ss  both  coincide  the  image  will  be  out  of  focus. 
Sometimes,  it  is  the  focusing-scale  that  needs  to  be 
examined  carefully.  However,  the  register  of  ground- 
glass  and  dryplate  in  the  plateholder  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  should  receive  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  a competent  camera-repair  man. 

F.  A.  K. — Traveling  Photographers  are  dis- 
appearing from  our  cities  and  rural  distriets.  We 
would  not  advise  you  to  begin  your  photographic 
career  by  traveling  about  photographing  residences  or 
such  other  subjects  as  you  might  find.  Moreover,  we 
are  fairly  certain  that  it  would  be  virtually  impossible 
for  you  to  average  twenty-five  dollars  a week  from  such 
work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  establish  yourself  in 
a small  community  and  win  work  and  friends  by  your 
personal  merit  and  skill  with  a camera,  we  believe  that 
you  will  do  much  better  in  the  end.  For  the  work  you 
contemplate  to  do,  we  think  that  the  5x7  size  is 
preferal)le  to  4x5.  Postcards  may  be  made  from  a 
5x7  negative  as  easily  as  from  a 4 x 5 by  using  the 
pro[)er  masks  or  by  careful  spacing. 

R.  W.  T. — The  best  photographic  school  to 
meet  your  particular  requirements  is  the  New 
A’ork  Institute  of  Photography,  141  West  36th  Street, 
New  York  City.  There  you  may  obtain  thorough  in- 
struction in  retouching,  developing,  operating  and 
motion-picture  work.  Since  you  are  a disabled  and 
honorably  discharged  photographer  of  the  U.  S.  Air 
Service  you  will  obtain  a special  rate  for  any  course 
of  .study  that  you  decide  to  take. 

T.  H. — The  best  light  to  use  when  develop- 
ing orthochromatic  plates  is  one  that  is  posi- 
tively free  of  any  actinic  light.  Sometimes  a cheap 
darkroom-lamp  will  have  a red  glass  in  it  that  is  very 
far  from  being  safe  to  use  with  any  dryplate.  A 
darkroom-lamp  such  as  is  advertised  by  reliable  dealers 
is  usually  reasonably  safe,  although  it  is  well  to  make 
careful  tests  before  risking  the  loss  of  a valuable  nega- 
tive. The  Wratten  Safe-Lights  are  thoroughly  depend- 
able and  likewise  any  other  darkroom-illumination 
made  scientifically  by  a well-known  photo-dealer  or 
manufacturer.  During  development  it  is  advisable 
to  refrain  as  much  as  possible  from  too  frequent 
examination  of  the  plate.  The  modern  orthochromatic 
])late  has  so  much  latitude  that  with  reasonable  pre- 
caution you  need  fear  no  trouble. 

G.  G. — The  selection  of  a reflecting-camera 
at  the  present  time  is  rather  difficult  since  you  say 
that  certain  imported  models  interest  you.  Condi- 
tions are  still  too  chaotic  to  permit  importers  to  obtain 
cameras  from  France  and  England  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  If  you  can  wait  a few  months  we  believe 
that  you  will  be  able  to  inspect  many  types  of  the  best 
importeil  reflecting-cameras.  However,  if  you  need  a 
camera  at  once  it  might  be  advisable  to  correspond 
with  any  of  the  dealers  advertising  in  Photo-Er.v  who 
carry  foreign  erpiipments.  If  ycju  desire  a new  equip- 
ment, there  is  no  reHecting-camera  that  has  stood  the 
test  any  better  than  the  well-known  Graflex.  In  our 
opinion  you  can  do  no  better,  unless  you  can  wait  until 
later  to  select  an  imported  cquii)nient. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


British  Optical  Glass 

In’  view  of  many  misleading  statements  regarding  the 
actual  manufacture  and  supply  in  this  country  of  opti- 
cal glass  (of  which  there  are  several  hundred  varieties), 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  subject  is  handled  in 
England,  according  to  an  editorial  in  The  Amateur 
Photographer,  of  December  25,  1918:  “We  have  heard 
so  much  of  the  dependence  of  the  British  lens  makers 
upon  Germany  for  their  supplies  of  optical  glass,  that 
it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  note  Mr.  Kellaway’s 
recent  announcement  upon  the  present  position  of  the 
industry  in  this  country.  The  output,  he  tells  us, 
has  increased  since  the  war  began  to  not  le.ss  than 
twenty  times  what  it  was,  and  we  are  now  entirely 
self-supporting;  in  fact,  the  manufacture  here  has 
developed  to  such  a point  that  it  is  in  excess  of  what 
can  be  absorbed  in  time  of  peace,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions.  As  in  pre-war  days,  British- 
made  optical  glass  supplied  only  about  ten  per  cent 
of  the  country's  requirements,  sixty  j)er  cent  coming 
from  Germany  and  Austria,  and  thirty  i)cr  cent 
from  France;  it  will  be  seen  how  great  has  been  the 
increase  in  the  home  production.  We  are  glad  to 
learn  on  very  high  authority  also  that  the  optical 
glass  now  being  produced  in  Britain  compares  most 
favorably  in  quality  with  that  heretofore  imported; 
a remark  which  applies  in  particular  to  the  heavy 
barium  glasses,  which  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to 
manufacture,  and  for  which  we  formerly  relied  entirely 
upon  outside  sources.” 

German  Bombs  Fall  Near  British  Journal 

Editori.xlly  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  has 
this  to  say  about  a narrow  escape  from  serious  damage 
to  its  offices  in  one  of  the  many  German  air-raids  over 
England:  “With  the  publication  of  the  official  report 
on  the  air-raids  on  London,  it  is  now  permissible  for  us 
to  refer  to  the  incident  of  October  13,  191.5,  when  two 
bombs  from  an  enemy-airship  fell,  one  immediately  to 
the  rear  of  the  ‘British  Journar  offices  and  the  other  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  nearly  opposite  the  front  of  tlie 
building.  The  force  of  the  explosion  shattered  and 
blew  in  all  the  windows  and  did  some  other  minor 
damage,  but  fortunately  no  life  was  lost.  It  was  late 
in  the  evening,  the  edition  for  the  week  had — in  news- 
paper-language— ‘been  i)ut  to  bed’  (forms  clo.sed),  the 
staff  had  gone  home,  and  the  caretaker  and  his  wife, 
who,  by  a piece  of  luck,  were  in  the  rear  j)art  of  the 
building,  suffered  only  the  mental  shock  of  the  two 
successive  explosions  from  the  effects  of  which  they 
have  not  completely  recovered  even  now.  In  a later 
air-plane  night-raid,  in  which  part  of  Covent  Garden 
Market  suffered,  .some  slight  ilamage  was  again  done 
to  our  offices.  The  souvenirs,  in  the  form  of  twisted 
metal  and  splintered  wood,  which  have  been  ])re.served 
from  these  a.ssaults,  are  not  necessary  to  keep  in  our 
minds  the  sense  of  loathing  for  the  nation  by  whom 
these  acts  of  murder  were  planned.  We  do  not 
disguise  from  ourselves  that  they  were  kindness  in 
comparison  with  scores  of  others  committed  according 
to  plan  iluring  the  war.”  Wc  are  glail,  imlecd,  that 
our  British  coteinporary  suffered  no  greater  damage 
during  those  stirring  rlays. 


W.  H.  Rabe 

It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  record  the  death  of 
W.  II.  Rabe  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  on  January  3,  1919. 
For  thirty-five  years  Mr.  Rabe  has  been  an  enthusi- 
astic photographer  and  for  many  years  a member  of 


W.  II.  RABE 


the  California  Camera  Club.  During  the  last  five 
years,  he  has  won  recognition  from  Salons  and  ])hoto- 
graphic  exhibitions  for  his  beautiful  pictorial  work. 
iTi  the  pages  of  Bhoto-Eua  for  the  ])ast  few  years  may 
be  found  many  striking  examples  of  Mr.  Balje’s  archi- 
tectural studies  of  the  San  Francisco  ( Banama-Bacific) 
Exposition  in  191.5. 

Newark  Camera  Club,  Inc. 

We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Louis  F.  Bucher,  secretary 
of  the  Newark  Camera  Club,  Inc.,  that  his  club  is  to 
offer  a sterling-silver  medallion  and  a bronze  meclallion 
to  the  two  camera-clubs  submitting  the  best  .sets  of 
slides  to  his  club.  Further  i)articulars  may  be  had 
from  the  secretary,  878  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.,  who 
will  be  pleased  to  answer  all  correspondence. 


Mil 


Students  Returning  to  Bissell  Colleges 

Although  the  war  depleted  the  ranks  of  students 
of  tlie  Bissell  Colleges,  Effingham,  111.,  President  Bissell 
informs  us  that  many  of  the  old  students  are  returning 
to  complete  their  courses  of  study.  The  present  rapid 
rate  of  demobilization  has  enabled  several  soldiers  to 
resume  their  study  of  photography.  Among  the.se  are 
Lieut.  I.  Snodgrass,  Oscar  Brindley  of  Coleman,  Al- 
berta, Canada,  1).  T,  Hyde  of  Greenville,  Sask., 
Canada,  and  Thomas  F.  Dillon  of  Philadelphia.  Harry 
Burke,  of  Chicago,  is  one  of  the  new  students  and  has 
been  identified  with  Burke  & James,  Inc.,  Chicago. 
Even  China  is  represented  by  Lin  Wa  Sun,  of  Hong 
Kong.  There  is  every  indication,  ba.sed  on  enrollments, 
that  191!)  will  be  one  of  the  best  years  in  the  history 
of  the  colleges, 

War-Memorials 

I.v  a recent  issue  of  The  A nudciir  Photoqra pher  appears 
an  editorial  with  regard  to  war-memorials  that  goes  on 
to  say  that  it  is  only  too  evident  that,  taken  in  the  mass, 
the  British  nation  is  not  artistic.  That  it  has  produced 
great  artists  no  one  would  deny;  but  there  exists 
throughout  the  mass  of  the  people  no  such  feeling  for 
art  as  characterizes  the  French,  for  instance,  or,  still 
more,  the  Japanese.  Art  plays  little  or  no  part  in  the 
national  life,  and  there  is  nothing  approaching  a 
general  recognition  of  its  value.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  there  might  be  worse  ways  to  commemorate  the 
great  war  than  by  the  demolition  of  some  notorious 
pul)lic-7nonuments;  but  what  will  be  done,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  will  be  to  erect  still  more,  and  possilJy  still 
worse,  memorials  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  king- 
dom. Whether  we  shall  ever  awake  to  the  importatice 
of  art  in  the  .scheme  of  life  is  doubtful.  There  are  few 
signs  of  it.  There  is  no  authoritative  body  or  in- 
stitution in  the  country  to  which  to  look  for  guidance. 
The  Royal  Academy  is  regarded  by  some  as  taking 
that  position;  but  its  members  and  its  governing  body 
seem  to  consider  it  as  a private  concern,  existing  to 
study  the  interests  of  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
composed;  in  fact,  a co-operative  association  designed 
primarily  for  the  .sale  of  its  members’  paintings. 


Our  Illustrations 

{Continued  from  page  lo7) 

For  proof,  the  reader  is  respectfully  referred  to  the 
])rize-i)ictures  published  in  the  February  issue.  A 
few  of  the  Honorable  Menlions  will  be  shown  occasion- 
ally in  Piioto-Eil\,  beginning  with  the  current  i.ssue. 
A young  girl  fondling  a pet  donkey  is  the  subject  of 
a successful  comirosilion  by  J.  H.  Saunders,  of  Eng- 
land, rcju-oduced  on  page  IIS.  One  admires  the  soft 
lighting,  the  tonal  values  and  the  contrast  iu  expre.s- 
sion.  'I'he  rules  of  art  luive  been  well  oliserved,  for 
there  is  no  hick  of  unity  and  harmony.  No  data. 


Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

Among  the  consistent  participants  iu  these  competi- 
tions is  (ieorge  W.  French.  Mis  progress  and  success 
have  been  lluctuating.  His  first  recognition  was  an 
Honorable  Mention  in  the  Beginners'  Competition, 
March,  1917,  followed  immediately  by  the  tliinl  prize, 
four  Honorable  Meut  ions  and  the  first  jirize  (November, 
1!)17).  Eliminated  thus  from  the  Beginners'  Compe- 


titions, Mr.  French  entered  the  Advanced  Workers’ 
class,  winning  successively  four  Honorable  Mentions, 
the  third  prize  in  “Rainy-Day  Pictures,”  and  by  a 
tovr  deforce,  the  highest  award,  page  145.  Mr.  French 
— who,  by  the  way,  is  no  relation  of  the  Editor — is  an 
assiduous  worker  and  student,  and  very  happy  in  his 
figure-compositions.  While  his  efforts  in  this  popular 
form  of  pictorial  activity  show  a spontaneity  of  design 
they  do  not  suggest  the  existence  of  a forceful  origi- 
nality. It  was,  therefore,  as  a pleasant  surprise,  that 
his  “Bending  to  the  Task”  met  the  gaze  of  the  jury, 
who  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  best  genres  sent  to  this 
class  of  competitions  for  many  years.  The  picture  is  an 
inspiration  in  motive,  design  and  execution.  In  action, 
chiaroscuro  and  treatment — and  I do  not  hesitate  to 
say  it — Mr.  French’s  picture  suggests  the  work  of 
Jean  Frangois  Millet!  Having  suddenly  come  into 
prominence,  Mr.  French  will  no  doubt  see  to  it  that  his 
entries  in  picture  competitions  will  be  characterized 
by  equal  pictorial  merit.  Data:  August,  1 p.m.; 
strong  light;  camera,  Ansco  3;  size,  2)4  x 334;  lens, 
Ansco  Anastigmat;  4-inch  focus;  stop,  4/6.3;  ex- 
posure, 7 seconds  and  flashlight;  Eastman  film;  pyro 
developer;  enlarged  on  Royal  bromide. 

In  IVIrs.  Charles  S.  Hayden’s  attractive  and  well- 
ordered  composition,  page  147,  one  is  glad  to  note  the 
ab.sence  of  objectionable  shortcomings  common  in 
interiors  of  this  kind,  viz.  halation,  promiscuous  high- 
lights, linear  distortion  and  underexposure.  But  Mrs. 
Hayden  is  a careful  and  experienced  worker,  and  the 
pre.sent  picture  is  a credit  to  her  skill.  Data:  August, 
noon;  bright  day;  034  x 834  camera;  Wollensak 
portrait-lens;  stop,  wide  open;  exposure,  about  2 
seconds;  contact-print  on  Willis  and  Clements  Y Y 
Sepia. 

Alan’s  work  is  woman’s  work,  or,  the  husband  in  the 
war,  the  wife  to  the  rescue,  and  thus  we  have  the 
solution  of  a domestic  iirolilem  pictured  for  us,  page 
148,  by  an  observant  canierist — woman  again.  It 
has  been  cold  this  winter,  away  up  in  Canada,  and  the 
home-fires  had  to  be  kept  burning.  The  stress  of 
circumstances  is  well  ex]>re.s.sed  by  the  hastily  dressed 
worker.  The  action  is  real — no  need  to  pose.  The 
entire  .scene  forms  a capital  pictorial  theme,  and  in- 
cidentally is  in  strong  contrast  to  Mrs.  Hayden’s  cheer- 
ful living-room,  on  the  jireceding  page.  Data:  Decem- 
ber, 10  P.M.;  flashlight;  camera,  5x7  Seneca;  lens, 
Zeiss  Ic  Tessar;  7]/g-mc\i  focus;  stop,  F/4.5;  expos- 
ure, 3 seconds  and  flashlight;  plate.  Royal  Extra 
Fast;  developer,  Alonomet  and  Hydrochinone;  con- 
tact-print on  Studio  Cyko;  same  developer. 


Our  Contributing  Critic,s 

The  ])icture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  “Polly,  Do  You  Love  Ale.^” 
by  Ethel  Dismukes.  To  assist  at  a better  under- 
standing of  the  composition,  the  following  data  are 
supplied:  November,  1 p.m.;  diffuse  light;  5x7 
R.  O.  C.  view-camera;  Bausch  and  Lomb  lens;  9-inch 
focus;  stoj),  wide  open;  exposure,  134  .second;  plate 
Seed  30;  develoiied  in  tank;  print  on  Azo  F Hard. 


A Doubtful  Compliment 

Alis-s  P,\ss.\Y — "What  do  you  tliink  of  my  latest 
jihotograph!'” 

Alrss  You.ng — "Splendid!  Isn't  it  wonderful  what 
they  can  do!" 


LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


There  is  a strong  reaction  all  aronml  in  favor  of 
color.  We  have  had  over  four  years  of  black  and 
Khaki  and,  at  last,  there  is  a perfect  revulsion  of  feeling 
against  somberness  and  a craving  for  really  vivid 
colors.  This  general  attitude  of  mind  is  reacting  on 
photography,  and  many  photographers  are  tempted  to 
forsake  their  old  black-and-white  work  and  try  their 
skill  with  colors. 

A short  time  ago,  i\Iiss  Agnes  Warlmrg  showed  us 
some  examples  of  her  Bromoil- Transfer -Collotype 
which  she  calls,  “War-Type.”  According  to  her, 
this  process  is  simplicity  itself.  She  gave  a descrip- 
tion of  it  in  The  British  Journal  of  I’holoi/raphy,  a 
month  or  two  ago;  but  to  us  it  seenieil  alarmingly 
intricate  and  its  chances  of  success  depended  on 
the  photographer  not  only  being  a most  precise  and 
accurate  worker,  but  a very  industrious  one  as  well. 
No  doubt  our  opinion  was  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  only  the  quick  and  the  slap-dash  can  appeal 
to  busy  people.  Now,  with  peaceful  ilays  in  sight, 
one  expects  to  have  more  leisure  for  the  gentle  art  of 
photography,  and  iSIiss  Warburg’s  examples  certainly 
suggest  that  it  is  worth  while  to  give  a little  thought 
and  time  to  the  process. 

We  were  at  a very  interesting  photographic  enter- 
tainment last  week.  A neighbor  of  ours,  who  has 
been  very  successful  with  autochrome-work,  gave  an 
exhibition  on  the  screen  of  .some  of  his  l)est  slides.  AVe 
had  already  seen  .some  of  the  original  i>late.s  and  harl 
been  astonished  at  the  amount  of  color  he  had  been 
able  to  get  out  of  English  landscapes  and  figures. 
But  to  see  autochronies  to  real  advantage,  they  should 
be  shown  on  a screen,  ami  we  were  able  to  enjoy  the.se 
a good  deal  more  in  their  enlarged  form.  'Phey  were 
mostly  autumn-sul)jects,  with  deep,  rich  reds  and 
vivid,  translucent  yellows.  One  saw  in  them  how 
much  the  management  of  sunshine  and  lighting  alto- 
gether had  to  say  in  the  matter  of  making  them  a 
success.  Our  neighbor  had  used  sunshine  cleverly 
and  with  restraint.  ( )ne  of  his  most  successful  subjects 
was  a [)ortrait  of  a fair  girl  with  bent  head  leaning 
against  a door.  \ ray  of  sun  had  caught  the  curve  of 
the  coil  of  her  hair  and  turned  it  into  burnished  gold. 
It  was  much  more  emphatic  than  a more  liberal  use 
of  sunshine  would  have  l)een. 

.\s  we  came  away,  it  seemed  that  there  was  something 
missing.  We  realized  that  the  war  had  stop])cd,  and 
what  we  missed  was  "a  silver  collection  for  the  Red 
Cross"! 

Oreatly  daring,  we  venture  to  i)oint  out  a slight 
inaccuracy  in  the  December  issue  of  Bhotu-Ek.v  which 
might  lead  to  misunderstandings  with  future  exhibitors 
from  across  the  water,  who  are  thinking  of  sending  to 
the  London  Salon.  II.  B..  in  his  interesting  and 
stimulating  article  in  the  department  "With  The 
Trade,"  di.scussing  the  admiration  of  the  English  for 
the  .American  exhibits  at  last  year's  Loudon  Salon, 
goes  on  to  say: — "Why  should  not  manufacturers  be 
proud  of  the  fact  that  the  first  prize  picture  in  a world- 
famous  i)hotograpliie  salon  was  made  on  their  film, 
plate,  ])ai)er,  or  developed  with  their  developer.^” 
Now,  if  in  this  remark  .A.  II.  B.  had  the  London  Salon 
in  mind,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  this  institution 
has  always  abstained  from  the  practice  of  giving  any 
.sort  of  prizes  or  medals  f>f  recognition.  'I’he  idea  has 


l)een  that  the  simple  fact  of  a picture  being  accepted 
and  hung  was  recognition  and  honor  enough.  .And  it 
is  just  in  this  particular  point  that  the  London  Salon 
ditfers  from  the  “Royal”  and  other  big  shows.  Cer- 
tainly, there  have  grown  up  with  long  use  of  the  same 
gallery  specially  favored  ])ositions  on  iiarticular  walls, 
where  pictures  of  especial  merit  may  find  a place.  The 
forerunner  of  the  present  Salon,  the  Linked  Ring,  once 
issued  a commemorative  plaque  executed  by  Air. 
Emanuel.  This  was  at  its  tenth  annual  exhibition,  in 
ItK)!),  and  a copy  was  pre.sented  to  each  exhibitor.  It 
is  a fine  oldong  design  in  bronze  of  Elizaliethan  sailing- 
shii)s,  ten  of  which  may  be  discovered  as  representing 
the  number  of  annual  shows  held.  This  pUifpie,  which 
is  now  quite  rare,  is  much  j)rized,  because  it  is  the 
only  instance  in  the  long  life  of  the  Salon  when  any 
kind  of  commemorative  issue  was  made. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  most  “bephoto- 
graphed”  person,  in  all  time  and  up  to  the  i>resent,  is 
President  Wilson.  On  his  recent  visit  to  London, 
cameras  of  all  sorts,  from  the  vest-]iocket  to  the 
kinema-apparatus,  were  in  evidence  everywhere  on  his 
route,  literally  in  thousands.  .And  on  this  aus])ici(ms 
occasion  all  the  work  did  not  fall  on  English  i)hotog- 
raphers,  for  the  Presiilent’s  countrymen  were  in 
eviilence,  everywhere.  As  one  reporter  voiced  it: 
“ Downing  Street  was  made  notable  by  .America. 
.America  with  the  camera,  all  sorts  of  cameras,  and  a 
determined  passion  to  get  the  best  ]>ossilile  focus  of 
anything  that  came  along.”  But  (piite  apart  from 
the  official  photographs  of  the  |)rocession,  there  should 
be  many  and  interesting  records  of  much,  taken  l)y 
the  man  in  the  crowd,  both  .American  and  English, 
of  real  historical  value.  During  the  procession,  the 
big  ])ediment  near  Pall  Mall  East  had  (((uite  correctly) 
a stat\ie-groui)  of  i)hotograi>hers  on  it,  for  it  was  near 
the  home  of  pictorial  photography,  while  in  the  porch 
of  the  National  (lallery  umlauntable  .American  kine- 
matographers  had  .set  up  their  instrumeuts.  Throvigh 
all  the  streets  of  the  route  there  was  the  same  story. 
People,  not  by  the  many  but  by  the  multitude,  formed 
an  army  of  occupation  along  the  ])roces.sional  way, 
and  an  appreciable  proitortion  of  them  were  l)usy  with 
cameras.  No  doubt  I hat  in  after  years  their  photo- 
graphic efforts  on  tliis  important  occasion  will  l)ec()}ue 
immensely  valualjle. 

We  have  received  an  intimation  from  the  War 
Office  to  the  effect  llial  from  the  (>th  of  -lanuary  it  will 
no  longer  be  necessary  to  submit  articles  for  .Amei’ica 
to  the  Censor;  but,  as  another  |)aragra.ph  states  that, 
“Holders  f)f  i)crmits  marked  "1)'  (lolloweil  by  a 
serial  numberj  are  advised  in  their  own  interests  to 
continue  their  ijrescut  jjractice  of  sending  matter  for 
publication  abroail  to  the  Chief  Postal  Censor,"  we 
must  continue  to  submit  the.se  letters  to  the  authorities 
at  Strand  House,  a,s  ours  is  a “D"  ])ermit.  .And  so, 
gradually,  very  gra.dually,  will  Photography  ca.st  it.self 
free  from  war-time  restrictions,  and  wc  shall,  i)resum- 
ably  and  at  some  dim  future  date,  be  able  to  communi- 
cate without  let  or  hindrance  with  our  .American 
friends.  [It  is  interesting  to  record  that  during  all 
the  time,  .lanuary,  Ittl-i  to  Eebniary,  Ittltl  —including 
the  war — that  our  genial  and  faithful  corresi)ondenls 
have  sent  us  a monthly  letter,  the  censor  has  not 
obliterated  as  much  as  one  single  word.  Eorn)R.] 

Itl.'J 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Puppies  and  Kittens.  By  Carine  Cadby.  Illus- 
trated with  39  photographs  by  Will  Cadby.  112 
pages.  Price,  cloth  2/C  net;  in  the  United  State.s, 
$1. ,50,  postpaid.  London:  Mills  & Boon,  Ltd.  Copies 
may  be  procured  through  Photo-Era  at  $1.50  each 
postpaid,  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

If  there  is  a book  which,  by  word  and  picture,  can 
captivate  a child  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and  exert 
a similar  effect  upon  an  adult,  by  virtue  of  the  com- 
bined genius  of  two  eminently  gifted  persons,  such  a 
one  is  “Puppies  and  Kittens,”  by  the  Cadbys.  The 
little  book  is  a series  of  illu.strated  animal-chats — spon- 
taneous, artless  and  logical,  that  make  an  instanta- 
neous appeal  to  the  child's  imagination,  and  hold  its 
attention  till  the  last  word  is  told,  with  a longing  for 
more.  These  quaint,  little  episodes  are  instructive, 
too,  but  without  an  obvious  effort.  The  pictures  are 
marvels  of  spontaneously  happy  interpretations  of  the 
text.  The  various  groupings  are  masterpieces  of  com- 
position— so  felicitous,  ingenuous  and  irresistibly  ex- 
pressive. They  reveal  convincingly  the  exercise  of  un- 
common skill,  ingenuity  and  patience.  In  their 
typically  amusing  attitudes,  the  little  creatures  appear 
to  be  endowed  with  almost  human  intelligence.  In- 
deed, it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Cadby  were  right  in  his  ele- 
ment, although  he  has  achieved  distinction  in  bigger 
things. 

The  book  consists  of  four  chapters  devoted,  sepa- 
rately, to  puppies,  kittens,  chickens  and  spiders’  webs, 
the  illustrations  of  the  last  being  of  exceptional  beauty. 
A copy  of  this  delightful  little  volume  should  be  in 
every  home  where  there  is  a child.  It  will  prove  its 
value  a’Jnmdred  times/in  joy  and  happiness. 


The  Critic 

He  looked  at  the  “lines” 
and  the  “masses"; 

I saw  the  brook 

and  the  grasses. 

He  saw  the  picture; 

I saw  the  ])lace. 

He  saw  the  “balance"; 

I felt  the  grace. 

Into  the  vastness 
I drifted; 

I .sen.sed  the  cool 
of  the  glade 
Canopied  rich 
with  verdure — 

Pictured  myself 
in  the  shade. 

Who  got  ihejoy  of  the  image. 

He  that  saw  “nuance”  and  “tone,” 

Or  I,  that  .sal  in  the  quiet, 

Who  had  made  the  i)icturo  my  own? 

— Hilton  McKee  Bitter. 


FKOM  “ PUPPIES  AND  KITTENS”  BY  THE  CADBYS 


Copy,  Duplicate,  Replica 

A copy  is  as  nearly  like  the  original  as  the  copyist  has 
power  to  make  it;  a duplicate  is  exactly  like  the  original; 
a carbon  copy  of  a typewritten  document  must  be  a du- 
plicate; we  may  have  an  inaccurate  copy,  but  never  an 
inaccurate  duplicate.  A facsimile  is  like  the  original  in 
appearance;  a duplicate  is  the  same  as  the  original  in 
substance  and  effect;  a facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  not  a duplicate.  A facsimile  of  a key 
might  be  quite  u.sele.ss;  a duplicate  will  open  the  lock. 
An  imitation  is  always  thought  of  as  inferior  to  the 
original;  as,  an  imitation  of  Milton.  A replica  is  a 
copy  of  a work  of  art  by  the  maker  of  the  original.  A 
duplicate  is  really  an  original,  containing  the  same  pro- 
visions and  signed  by  the  same  persons,  so  that  it  may 
have  in  all  respects  the  same  force  and  effect.  .A  copy 
is  a reproduction  of  an  original,  or  even  of  a reproduc- 
tion of  an  original,  but  not  nece.s.sarily  of  the  same  size, 
nor  retaining  all  the  good  or  bad  qualities  of  the  object 
copied.  Thus,  there  are  good,  bad  and  indifferent 
copies  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  in  bronze,  marble  and 
alabaster,  the  original  being  of  marble.  There  are  also 
copies  of  photogra])hs,  ranging  in  quality  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  copyist,  and  may  be  printed  in  any  size 
or  in  any  medium.  A reproduction  is  the  .same  as  a 
copy,  and  may  be  executed  in  the  form  of  a photograph, 
photogravure  or  halftone. 


“Is  the  old  camera-club  they  used  to  have  in  this 
town,  defunct?” 

“Laws,  no,  sir;  it’s  been  dead  these  ten  years.” 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  expressly  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  jiatent-law  offices  of 
Xorman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Ifuihling,  Washing- 
ton, 1).  C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  patents 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stanpis. 

A New  IMethod  of  Ascertaining  the  Combination  of 
Stops  for  the  Production  of  Halftone-Dot  Negatives 
with  a Process-Camera  has  been  patented  by  Fletcher 
Douthitt,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  patent,  number  1,‘28!),P29. 

Patent,  number  bSS!),^.^!),  Means  to  Prevent 
Double-Exposures,  has  been  granted  to  Richard  C. 
Peterson,  iMalden,  Wash. 

Alfred  Andrews,  of  Rarnesville,  ().,  has  been  granted 
patent,  number  1.289,357,  Multiple-Exposure 
Attachment  for  Cameras. 

Patent,  number  1,289,088,  A Finder  has  been  in- 
vented by  Joseph  Becker,  of  Washington,  I).  C., 
assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Roche.ster, 
N.  Y. 

A Spotting- Mount  for  Camera-Dissolve  A])paratus 
has  been  invented  by  Ethan  Allen  Fritz,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Patent,  number  1,288,55.5. 

Patent,  number  1,288,753,  Photographic  Printing- 
Process.  patent  issued  to  John  Edward  Thornton, 
West  Hami>stead,  London,  England,  assignor  to 
John  Owden  O'Brien,  Manchester,  England. 

John  V.  McAdam,  Ilastings-njion-IIudson,  and 
Charles  J.  Everett,  New  A'ork,  N.  Y.,  have  invented 
a Photographic  Printing-Machine,  patent,  number 
1,288,077,  assignors  to  Revolute  Machine  Company, 
New  A'ork,  N.  A'.,  a corporation  of  New  A’ork. 

Patent,  nnmber  1,288,078,  Film-Shifter  for  Cameras, 
has  been  granted  to  Charles  H.  McClain  and  Daniel 
L.  Buren,  of  Bremerton,  Wash. 

Carl  W.  Schmidt,  of  Piedmont,  California,  has  in- 
vented an  Autographic  .Attachment  for  Cameras. 
Patent,  number  1,288,221,  assignor  to  .Ansco  Com- 
pany, Binghamton,  N.  A'. 

Patent,  number  1,288,4'03,  has  been  issued  to  Will- 
iam F.  Garland,  New  A’ork,  N.  A’.,  on  a Photographic 
Developing- .Apparatus. 

Irvin  AI.  Kelly,  of  Laconia.  N.  II.,  has  received 
patent,  number  1.280.341,  for  Photographic  Film. 

Patent,  number  1,280,708,  on  a Camera,  has  been 
granted  to  .Alexander  C.  Milbrath,  of  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

.Adolph  Stuber,  of  Roche.ster,  N.  A’.,  has  invented 
a Camera,  patent,  number  1.280,892,  assignor  to 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  of  Rochester,  New  A’ork. 

-A  Toning-Process  and  Product.  Patent,  number 
l,28(i.890,  inventeil  by  Edmund  R.  Bullock,  of  Roch- 
ester, .N.  A’.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Obtaining  the  Best  from  Underexposure 

AVe  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  photographers, 
when  developing  plates  that  are  known  to  have  l)een 
badly  underexposed  through  circumstances  over 
which  they  had  no  control,  give  too  little  time  to  the 
operation.  Of  course,  if  the  negatives  are  required  for 
press-work  the  method  which  we  describe  below  is 
not  practicable  on  account  of  the  long  time  taken. 
But  in  other  circumstances,  when  a few  hours  do  not 


greatl\’  matter,  we  can  recommend  a trial  of  it.  AVe 
do  not  claim  that  the  procedure  is  a new  one;  but  as 
the  result  of  our  own  experience  it  is  of  very  considerable 
value,  and  either  entirely  unknown  or  overlooked  by 
most  photographers.  Recently,  we  ex]iosed  two  plates 
of  the  non-screen  ortho  variety  ui)on  the  same  subject 
at  exactly  the  same  time,  giving  both  the  same  exposure, 
which  by  a meter  was  only  about  a fifth  what  it  should 
have  been  to  obtain  the  minimum  correct  exposure. 
These  two  plates  were  developed  side  by  side  in  the 
same  dish,  using  the  time-method,  and  the  ordinary 
])yro-soda  formula.  AA'hen  development  had  appar- 
ently come  to  a standstill,  one  plate  was  taken  out  and 
fixed,  and  the  other  was  left  in  the  solution  after  dilu- 
tion with  about  six  times  its  own  bulk  of  water.  The 
dish  was  covered  with  a sheet  of  card  and  put  aside 
for  about  an  hour  and  a half.  The  negative  was  then 
placed  in  a dish  of  plain  water  covere(l  as  before,  and 
left  until  the  next  morning,  when  it  was  fixed  ami 
washed.  Those  two  negatives,  when  examined  side  by 
side,  amply  justified  the  procedure.  The  first  plate 
was  weak,  lacking  in  both  tonal  (piality  and  shadow- 
detail;  the  second,  though  slightly  pyro-stainod,  was 
of  good  printing-quality,  nor  was  there  any  temlency 
towards  “grain,”  which  would  certainly  have  been  the 
case  if  development  had  been  unduly  forced. 

The  British  Journal. 

An  Eight-Day  Exposure 

The  authorities  at  Bristol  seem  rather  chary  to  give 
way  to  the  photographer  overmuch.  Thus,  in  a build- 
ing which  serves  as  the  jirivate  chajiel  of  the  Mayor 
ami  Corporation,  permission  to  photogra])h  was  forth- 
coming; bnt  it  was  forbidden  to  use  flashlight  or  any 
artificial  illuminant.  Thereupon  Mr.  Horton  obtained 
a mandate  that  the  chapel  should  lie  undisturbed  during 
the  time  reipiired  for  the  exposure;  and  setting  his 
camera  up  at  eight  o’clock  on  a Alouday  morning  he 
completed  the  exi>osure  on  the  evening  of  the  follow- 
ing Alonday,  thus  the  lens  was  open  at  its  fullest 
aperture  for  eight  days.  The  result  on  an  orthochro- 
matic  plate  was  excellent  in  detail,  Imt  rather  more 
suggestive  of  a rich  and  warm  effect  than  the  actual 
interior  warrants. — The  Amateur  Pholoi/rapher. 


In  a Darkroom 

O CRE.VMY  ])late  fast  darkening  in  the  tray, 

'I'hou  holdst  the  sunlight  of  a sunny  day, 

'I'hy  color  deepens  where  her  dress  was  while, 

'I'liy  image  .sobers  while  her  own  grows  bright. 

Now  where  her  smile  was,  can  I catch  a trace, 

.And  shadows  gather  till  they  form  her  face; 

Her  wealth  of  hair  but  faint  apiiears — 

Is  white,  in  jirophecy  of  honored  years. 

O happy  grain  that  tak'st  thy  seed  from  light, 
Jfring  fortli  thy  fruit  to  yearning  love's  keen  sight, 
.And  tliou  shalt  be  a mother  proud  to  see 
'File  host  of  beauties  I shall  print  from  thee. 

'I'lioM.vs  F.  Lynch, 


WITH  THE  TRADE 


The  German  Boycott  of  Enemy-Goods 

In  one  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  Photographische 
Rundschau,  received  tlirough  the  courtesy  of  one  of 
onr  subscribers  in  Sweden,  we  found  an  insert  printed 
on  pink  paper  that  proved  to  be  a bargain-list  issued 
by  the  largest  plioto-supply  house  in  Berlin.  Among 
several  hundred  cameras,  lenses  and  accessories  listed 
there  was  one  item  of  one  hundred  Kodak  Albums 
and  another  of  two  hundred  Ensignette  roll-films.  It 
is  apparent  that,  despite  the  attempted  Kodak  boy- 
cott launched  in  October,  1917,  and  described  fully 
in  June,  1918,  Piioto-Era,  German  ])hotographic 
supply-houses  are  willing  to  sell  openly  “the  prod- 
ucts of  an  enemy-industry.”  Of  particular  interest 
is  the  fact  that  the  two  items  mentioned  were  the 
only  ones  to  be  set  in  bold-face  type  with  a heavy 
black  rule  around  each  to  help  catch  the  eye. 


High  Prices 

There  is  no  question  that  prices  in  general  are  high 
in  the  photographic  industry.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  constructive  criticism  but  more  destruc- 
tive criticism  by  dealers  who  seem  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  prices  should  droj)  at  once.  Apparently,  these 
dealers  fail  to  realize  that  a higher  wage-scale,  taxa- 
tion, lack  of  transi)ortation,  ab.sence  of  skilled  work- 
men who  are  still  overseas,  increased  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  other  contributing  factors  have  caused 
high  prices  and  will  continue  to  cause  them  for  many 
months  to  come.  Virtually,  the  only  solution  for  the 
])hotographic  dealer  is  to  be  frank  with  his  customers 
and  to  make  it  clear  to  them  that  the  ]>revailing 
high  j)rices  are  just  as  difficult  tor  him  to  jray.  Alore- 
over,  he  should  emphasize  the  point  that  he  will  pass 
on  to  his  patrons  any  reduction  in  prices  that  may 
occur  later  on.  It  is  far  better  for  every  dealer  to 
take  his  patrons  into  his  confidence  than  to  remain 
silent  and  thus  allow  a feeling  of  distrust  to  obtain. 


A.  E.  Dobbs’  Studio 

A.  E.  Dobbs,  proprietor  of  the  studio  advertised  for 
.sale  in  February  1’iioto-Ek.v,  desires  to  make  it  clear 
tliat  liis  operating-room  is  40x3.5  feet,  whereas  the 
entire  studio  is  40  x 50. 


Hypo  has  a Centenary 

Many  dealers  may  not  be  aware  that  the  year  1919 
marks  an  interesting  centenary  in  the  history  of 
photography.  According  to  authoritative  reports, 
Sir  .John  Ilerschel  in  1S19  discovered  the  reaction  that 
.sodium  hyposulphite  has  upon  silver-.salts  and  made 
))nblic  this  discovery  in  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh 
Philosophical  Journal.  Some  twenty  years  later  he 
announced  his  method  to  u.se  sodium  hyposulphite  as 
a fixing-agent.  Although  Wedgwood  and  others 
experimented  with  hy])o  before  1819,  the  fact  .seems 
to  remain  that  in  this  year  its  vitally  imiiortant  i)lace 
in  photogra])hy  was  first  made  known  commercially. 


A Tip  for  the  Makers  of  Sheet  Mucilage 

A CORRESPONDENT  asks  US  wliy  the  makers  of  Sheet 
Alucilage  do  not  state  in  their  advertisements  the  many 
novel  uses  of  their  “mighty  handy”  product.’’  For 
instance,  he  states  that  his  wife  temporarily  and  neatly, 
and  in  a few  seconds,  mended  a tear  in  her  dress! 
Wonderful,  isn’t  it?  “I  had  a number  of  good  enve- 
lopes— I decline  to  say  who  made  them — without  any 
glue  on  the  flap.  I just  took  a strip  of  Sheet  Mucilage, 
moistened  it  on  both  sides  with  my  tongue,  laid  it  on 
the  back  of  each  envelope  and  pressed  the  flap  over  it — 
two  seconds,  and  the  job  w'as  done!  No  more,  for 
now  .”  And  in  this  way  the  correspondent  closed  his 
letter  to  the  Publisher. 


Advertising  Second-hand  Cameras 

Those  who  have  at  any  time  had  occasion  to  study 
the  second-hand  market  must  have  found  that  many 
adverti.sers,  both  dealers  and  private  individuals, 
frequently  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  describing  the 
goods  that  are  for  di.sposal.  Take  the  case  of  apparatus 
with  which  the  general  plnjtographer  is  not  very  familiar 
or  that  of  an  older  model  not  to  be  found  listed  in  any 
of  the  catalogs  issued  within  the  last  ten  years.  We 
saw  advertised  recently,  “A  fine  334  x 534  camera  by 

(naming  a maker  of  a score  of  years  ago),  with 

two  plateholders,  no  lens.”  This  kind  of  advertise- 
ment, it  must  be  admitted,  gives  little  or  no  information 
as  to  the  imstrument  tor  di.sposal,  whether  it  is  of  single, 
double,  or  triple  extension,  whether  it  has  a reversible 
back,  or  a rising-front  or  sw'ing-back — details  that  any 
practical  worker  [jurchasing  a camera  requires  to  have 
for  his  consideration.  An  older  photographer  might 
know'  that  particular  model  even  from  the  inadequate 
description  given,  but  a modern  worker  certainly  would 
not — unless  he  happened  to  have  catalogs  on  hand  of  a 
score  of  years  back.  We  have  even  seen  lenses  listed 
by  first-class  firms  with  a reputation  for  second-hand 
goods  from  wdiicli  the  aperture,  focal  length,  and  other 
important  details  were  omitted.  Advertisers  of  second- 
hand ijliotographic  apparatus  w'ill  do  W’ell  to  put  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  the  buyer  when  describing 
their  goods,  giving  just  those  details  that  they  them- 
selves would  wish  to  have;  a few'  words  should  not  be 
omitted  if  their  inclusion  w'ould  give  completeness  to 
the  description.  It  may  be  that  an  adverti.sement 
giving  full  information  will  be  seen  by  a buyer  on  the 
look-out  for  the  particular  model  of  the  apparatus 
described:  whereas  he  would  not  take  the  trouble  to 
write  to  tlie  advertiser,  if  the  goods  were  not  fully  de- 
scribed.— The  British  Journal. 


They  Cannot  Advertise  in  Photo-Era 

Amateur  Photographer  (in  tlie  grocery-business) ; 
“This  package  of  hypo  is  one  iiouiid  short.” 

Photo-De.vler:  “Is  that  so?  You  see,  I mislaid  my 
five-pound  weight  ami  weighed  your  hypo  by  the  five- 
pound  chicken  you  sent  me  yesterday.” 
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The  Gift  of  Gifts  at  All  Seasons 


. ,,  Somewhere  in  France 

Ansco  Company,  i , mic 

liinghamton,  K.  Y.  ■*. 

Gentlemen: — Tlie  enclosed  cut  of  an  xVnsco  Camera,  together  M'ith  Money 
Order  for  $'27.50  and  Cdiristmas  package  coupon,  tells  what’s  M^anted — -Ansco 
V-1’  No.  *2,  Avith  F 0.3  lens.  Stick  the  coupon  on  tight.  No  M-riting  necessary. 

Sincerely,  Eugar  C.  Athey. 


Ansco  V-P  No.  2 


the  soldiers  of 
^ the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  no 
gift  can  take  the  place 
of  a camera— and  no’w 
that  hostilities  have 
ceased  and  the  cen- 
sorship lifted,  Ansco 
Cameras  ’will  be  called 
for  more  than  ever. 

That  the  Ansco  V-P 
No.  2 is  the  choice  of 
the  boys  “over  there” 
is  ’well  shown  by  the 
following  letter  from 
one  of  them: 


Photo-Era  the  I5Iue-Book  of  Photographic  Advertising 
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The  Charm  of  Discovery 

FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 


MERSON  said,  “All  men  are  poets 
at  heart.”  Some  of  us  discover 
our  poetic  sense  early,  others  late 
in  life;  but  to  all  it  is  an  interesting 
discovery,  and  to  most  of  us,  charm- 
ing. Indeed,  our  lives  might  be  said  to  consist 
of  days  of  discovery,  and  while  much  of  it  seems 
trivial  and  unimportant,  underneath  all,  is 
charm.  None  of  it,  however,  would  mean  much 
to  us,  if  we  were  not  “poets  at  heart.”  Our 
poetic  sense  is  very,  very  precious  and,  even 
though  brief,  the  poem  we  discover,  as  we  read 
nature’s  text,  is  God’s  gift,  and  it  comes  to  us 
with  a message  of  a perfect  beauty — a perfect 
life  that  should  be  our  goal. 

When  the  May  breeze  knocked  at  my  door, 
and  I followed  her  voice  and  found  a rare  wihl- 
flower  in  the  spring-woods,  a very  pure  sense  of 
charm  accompanied  the  discovery.  Another 
day,  afar  off,  over  the  fields,  it  was  just  a glint  of 
light  along  the  old  fence,  a lovely,  tinted  cloud 
in  the  depths  of  the  blue  sky,  nearby  the  peaceful 
bit  of  shade  cast  by  the  lonely  pine,  the  fragrant 
dampness  of  the  warm  spring-wind.  Oh!  these 
were  discoveries  of  rare  charm.  It  is  nature’s 
poetry  and  simple  beauty  that  is  charming,  and 
in  every  phase  of  it,  some  esthetic  emotion  is 
appealed  to.  The  meanest  fields  l)reathe  forth 
her  elusive  charm,  if  we  will  but  discover  it. 

I have  walked  the  lonely  stretches  of  a I)arren 
field,  with  a sense  of  novel,  but  very  real  pleasure. 
A strange,  wild  sadness  possessed  me,  and  yet 
there  was  a tlirilling  sweetness  in  its  bleak 
mystery.  The  unkempt  grass  was  brown  and 
red,  warmed  in  great  waves  by  the  evening- 
light.  In  the  distance,  the  wood  of  pines  was 
dark  against  the  sky.  Beside  me  the  shadows 
glided  silently,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  the 
discovery  of  a new  charm. 

As  one  poet  has  expressed  it  so  fittingly  and 
truthfully,  “Beauty  was  lent  to  nature,  as  the 
t\-pe  of  Heaven’s  unspeakable  and  holy  joy.” 


Each  day  she  shows  us  fairer  scenes,  each  day 
a deeper  charm,  if  we  but  know  the  secret.  Is 
it  strange,  then,  that  somewhere  in  the  storehouse 
of  our  mind  we  keep  the  recollections  of  days 
with  nature.^'  Ah  no!  though  long  years  inter- 
vene, we  cannot  forget  when  with  reverent  step 
we  w’alked  beside  the  brook  in  the  valley,  wdien 
w-e  roamed  in  the  meadow  wuth  the  ■warmth  of 
spring  caressing  us.  We  cannot  forget  the  days 
wEen  all  nature  ljurned  wuth  the  fires  of  autumn, 
and  our  l)eloved  fields  and  woodlands  w^ere 
painted  with  a wmnderful  and  beautiful  harmony. 
These  things  can  never  fade  from  the  memory. 

Whether  w^e  tread  the  lowdands,  or  roam 
toward  the  upland  places;  wdiether  w'e  wuxlk 
beside  the  little  shaded  rills,  or  rest  under  the 
oaks  at  the  forest’s  edge;  w'hether  w^e  are 
traversing  the  winding  roads,  or  loitering  in  the 
sunlit  meadow,  there  is  a fascinating  spell  cast 
over  us.  Call  it  the  charm  or  beauty  of  the 
seasons,  the  freshness  of  spring,  the  warm  de- 
light of  summer,  or  the  mellow  glow  of  autunm, 
if  you  will.  It  may  l)e  any  or  all  of  them,  but 
IT  IS  NONE  OF  THEM,  WITHOUT  LOVE. 

A Pasture-Road 

Beautiful  Canada  creek,  forever  curving  with 
charming  grace,  through  field,  woodland  and 
marsh!  A fund  of  rich  content  is  stored  close 
to  this  friend  of  tlie  ojien,  myriads  of  shadowy 
fancies  are  gleaming  in  the  mellow  greenness  tliat 
flecks  its  breast.  Its  dreamy  willow-borders  are 
filled  with  visions.  Ah!  this  brook  that  haunts 
the  forests  dim,  that  winds  like  a ribbon  through 
the  meadows,  and  brooils  (juietly  iu  the  marsh. 
Wherever  it  lies,  however  it  runs,  it  breathes 
perpetually  of  mysterious  delight. 

On  a fragrant  April-day  I wuindered  here, 
listening  to  songs  that  seemed  to  come  from  the 
very  soul  of  the  stream.  I found  the  cattle 
staiuling  iu  the  cool  water  of  a shallow  bend,  a 
picture  of  content  and  quiet  hapjiiness,  and  here 
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] found  file  little  roud  l)i’  which  they  came.  A 
narrow,  sandy  road,  with  woods  on  each  side,  a 
hit  of  natm-e's  loveliTiess.  The  charm  of  this 
discovery  comes  to  me  afresh,  as  I write,  Siinjile? 
Ah  \ cs,  simple  indeed;  hut  something  was  there 
of  the  unex])lainal)le  magic  that  stirs  the  soul, 
something  from  the  green  heart  of  nature,  that 
our  memory  holds  dear  evermore.  Tin*  hare 
sjiring-woods  were  sweet  and  fresh,  suggestiie 
of  the  witchery  of  nature,  so  soon  to  clothe  them 
in  all  the  lovely  shades  she  knows  so  well. 

There  was  a ilaitity,  half-hidden  charm  in 
the  road's  dee])  sand,  fille<l  with  the  foot])rints 
of  the  catlle,  and  spread  broadcast  with  scattered 
lights  and  shadows.  U])  along  its  winding  way, 
in  dreams  we  follow  the  cattle,  ])ast  the  bars, 
and  on  along  this  roiid  where  all  things  are  fair 
to  sec  to  those  who  have  eyes  to  .see. 

Few  disco\erics  of  worth  will  he  made,  unless 


we  are  filled  with  the  s])irit  of  the  scene.  At 
times  the  face  of  nature  is  sad,  hut  appealing 
still.  It  ma\-  seem  dreary,  hut  never  common- 
])lace.  Nature  never  fails  to  impress  us;  we 
cannot  walk  in  the  ilark,  crowded  forest,  when 
the  big  winds  are  wailing  o^’erhcad,  without  a 
keener  ap])reciatiou  of  her  mystery.  When  I 
walk  beside  the  shining  waters  of  tlie  brook,  an 
undergleam  of  charm  ])ervades  me  that  I cannot 
describe.  .Vt  some  time,  in  some  way,  a hint  of 
these  feelings  gets  into  our  pictures.  Sometimes 
they  lie  so  deep,  and  are  so  hidden  from  our 
reasoning  j)ower,  that  while  we  sense  their 
imj)ortance,  we  cannot  diTne  them.  They  are 
like  the  stillest  of  sounds,  as  Keats  has  beaidi- 
fully  ex])ressed  it, 

“.V  little  noi.sele.s.s  noise  among  the  leaves, 

Horn  of  the  very  sigh  that  silence  heaves.” 
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The  Old  Farm-Roller 

Life  is  lioly,  its  days  are  lioly,  and  how  niucli 
more  so,  if  haunted  by  the  ])leasant  paths  of  the 
days  that  are  gone.  Tliere  Mere  many  tilings 
along  these  paths,  the  sloping  fields  and  purple 
distance,  the  peaceful  soiith-Mdnd  and  the  restful 
refrain  of  the  miirnuiring  trees,  the  fragrant  night 
and  the  soft  darkness — all  filled  to  overfloM-ing 
M’ith  a pure  and  lovely  mystery. 

Does  the  love  of  it  all  never  whisper  in  your 
heart?  Over  one  of  these  jileasant  paths  I 
walked  one  day  in  November.  A spirit  seemed 
to  breathe  through  the  air — the  .spirit  of  the 
Mailing  year.  It  seemed  to  roll  M'itli  the  dark 
clouds  in  the  western  sky,  and  glow  betMeen 
them  M'itli  a yellmv  softness.  Over  a bit  of  rising 
ground,  a boy  Mas  driving  an  old  farm-roller,  and 
here  I saM'  again  this  tender  s]iirit.  It  touched 
the  boy,  the  brown  old  roller,  the  jilodding 
horses  and  their  bloMing  manes.  Was  there  a 
charm  in  this  di.scovery?  Ah  yes,  the  eharm  is 
unfailing  if,  on  the  current  of  life,  mv  drift  along 
nature’s  ways  at  such  a time  as  this. 

We  caiiuot  learn  nature's  lessons,  or  find  her 
pictures,  unless  Me  think  for  ourselves.  It  is 
not  wliat  Me  read,  though  mv  should  read,  it  is 
not  what  we  observe,  tliough  Me  must  obser\e — 
it  is  M’hat  M’e  think  anil  are  able  to  see. 

If  M’e  love  nature  as  M’e  should,  mc  seem  to  look 


through  her  beauty  to  eternal  things.  Indeed, 
nature-love  is  an  empty  thing,  if  through  it  we 
do  not  see  God. 

The  Deserted  House  at  Sunset 

In  the  old  days  a bit  of  paradise  was  here,  but 
now  it  is  an  empty  nest  that  slumbers  in  the 
quiet  dusk.  The  solemn  pines,  its  faithful  guard- 
ians, stand  grim  and  dark  against  the  evening- 
sky.  Their  ghostly  rustle  in  the  silence  whispers 
of  the  lost  days  of  old, — days  when  some  sweet 
childhood  M'as  sheltered  here,  some  precious  lives 
that  held  this  old  home  dear.  Its  radiance  shone 
out  for  them  Muth  a loving  glow,  a sunny  path 
led  to  its  door,  nearby  the  murmuring  brook  was 
full  of  cheer,  and  in  the  distance  the  fair  fields 
called  enticingly.  Buried  in  the  evening  gloom, 
M’ith  gaping  door  and  empty,  staring  windows, 
M'ith  deserted  rooms  and  sunken  roof,  it  is  only 
a skeleton  of  dejiarted  joys.  The  fireside  M armth 
is  gone,  dim  phantoms  fill  the  house,  dead  leaves 
striMV  the  floors,  blinvn  in  and  .scattered  by  the 
M’hi.sking  M’ind  M’ith  dismal  sound,  like  voices  of 
unrest  echoing  through  its  rooms. 

And  yet,  beneath  its  darker  gleam,  in  this  old 
house  of  tender  memories.  Me  see  a satisfying 
stream  of  joy,  of  comfort  and  of  truth,  that  stirs 
M’itliin  us  a res]ionsive  note.  The  fragrant  gifts 
of  fields  and  floMers  and  trees,  the  never-failing 


wonders  of  tlie  day  and  night,  the  unchanging 
mystery  of  the  pines  against  the  sky,  the  memory 
of  the  happy  host  which  gathered  here.  Our 
lives  are  like  this  old  brown  nest,  which  after  its 
years  of  service  is  folded  in  the  lengthening  shad- 
ows of  the  evening,  and  slowly  sinks  to  rest.  The 
same  resistless,  silent  power,  bears  us  onward 
from  the  first  day  of  our  house  on  earth,  through 
its  spring,  its  summer,  to  the  fading  days  of 
autumn,  life’s  evening,  when  its  brightness  is  of 
a heavenly  purity,  with  hushed  and  gentle  shad- 
ows like  those  of  departing  day. 

Such  a discovery  as  this  puts  one  in  a reminis- 
cent mood.  There  are  no  riches  like  the  dream- 
er's riches.  As  we  pass  by  the  days,  and  life  falls 
from  us,  O never  let  it  be  ndth  a sigh;  let  there 
always  be  a song  in  your  heart.  Courage  and 
hope,  not  fear  and  doubt,  arc  in  the  cheering  clasp 
of  nature’s  friendly  hand. 

Moonlight  at  the  Old  Farm 

The  old  farm  is  the  haunt  of  happiness.  The 
joy  of  nature  broods  over  its  fields  of  waving  grass, 
its  woodland’s  shadowy  ways,  and  its  meadow 
of  poetry.  When  my  fancy  leads  me  here,  I 
turn  my  feet  into  the  old  path,  the  trail  of  many 
yesterdays,  and  follow  the  brook  with  its  wind- 
ing ways  and  sweet  sounds,  its  soft,  grassy  banks 
and  fragrant  alder-borders.  I mark  the  brood- 
ing stillness  of  the  stream,  and  wish  for  its  secrets. 
Here  in  its  nest  under  the  tall,  dark  pines,  it  is  a 
brook  of  glowing  quietness,  and  I think  of  the 
words  of  Homer:  “Soft  as  some  song  divine, 
thy  story  flcjws.” 

If  we  could  know  the  secrets  of  this  brooding 
brook,  or  all  the  fancies  that  float  in  the  wind- 
washed  skies,  if  we  cordd  see  the  wonders  the 
blue  hills  see,  it  would  be  too  much.  It  is  enough 
if  we  can  learn  to  ai)j)reciate  all  we  are  able 
to  comprehend.  iMen  fail  to  gather  the  rich 
charm  everywhere  about  them,  they  j)ass  by  the 
sweetness  of  daylight,  its  precious  worth  unrec- 
ognized. 

Let  us  give  our  hearts  to  the  brook  of  glimmer- 
ing vistas,  let  us  listen  lovingly  when  the  winds 
sweep  and  echo  through  the  forest,  let  us  look 
with  devotion  into  the  distance  so  soft  and  deep. 
I know  the  old  farm  in  all  the  changing  seasons 
of  the  year,  when  the  fleecy  greenness  of  siting 
haunts  its  woods  and  meadows,  when  the  bright 
jewels  of  summer  gleam  along  the  waters  of  its 
brook,  when  autumn’s  display  is  on,  along  its 
wooded  ways.  I have  l)ccu  to  it  in  what  (hjcthe 
calls,  “The  twilight  of  morning,”  in  the  golden 
noon,  and  at  the  reddening  cl(«c  of  day,  fmt  I 
have  felt  the  charm  of  discovery  most  keenly 
in  the  solemn  si)lendor  of  the  moonlight,  when  the 


day  with  all  its  charms  and  revelations  was  gone, 
and  night  was  dreaming  of  the  day  to  come. 

Along  the  little  knoll  above  the  pleasant  past- 
ure, were  nestled  the  buildings  old  and  gray,  and 
in  the  marshy  pool  below,  their  mirrored  image 
lay.  Behind  the  long  outlines  of  the  pines,  with 
great  clouds  floating  across  it,  was 

“ The  moon  like  a flower. 

In  Heaven’s  high  bower.” 

There  is  a stillness  in  my  soul,  as  I gaze  on  this 
moon  among  the  worlds  so  far  away,  yet  seeming 
to  hover  quietly  just  across  the  marsh.  Its  lyric 
spell  glows  in  my  heart,  its  tender  grace  fills  my 
eyes  with  dreams.  The  charm  in  this  discovery 
I cannot  tell,  its  flame  burns  within  me,  but  can- 
not find  expression  in  words. 

The  Birch-Trail 

If  you  have  seen  the  morning-light  on  the  l>irch- 
trail,  you  have  seen  the  gentlest  of  all  woodland- 
paths  at  its  best.  The  forest-wind  steals  along 
its  way  as  it  leads  us  on  among  its  slim  silver- 
■sentiuels,  a dainty  footw^ay  framed  in  green  and 
white.  So  much  of  the  beauty  and  wonder  of 
nature  is  expressed  in  little  things;  there  is  a 
wealth  of  charm  in  the  little  trails,  the  little 
brooks,  the  little  flowers. 

Sweetness  and  enchantment  reign  supreme 
along  the  birch-trail,  and  their  tender  imagery  is 
traced  every  foot  of  the  way.  Such  a soft,  gray 
way  ill  spring;  such  a warm,  green  way  in  sum- 
mer; such  a quiet,  brown  way  in  autumn,  such 
valiant,  glistening  guardians.  A sweet  spirit 
hovers  near  its  ever-waiting  doorway,  and 
beckons  us  on  and  ou. 

There  are  quiet,  pleasant  streams  that  flow'  near 
the  birch-trail,  the  grave  light  of  the  forest  over- 
spreading them;  but  we  have  no  desire  to  stray 
aside  from  this  path  of  gentleness,  whose  voice 
of  love  holds  us,  and  tolls  us  that  around  each 
distant  curve  there  are  dreams  of  wdiich  no 
whispered  sound  has  reached  us,  visions  that 
will  thrill  us  anew. 

You  may  discover  the  birch-trail  when  your 
heart  is  singing  with  t he  cheer  of  morning,  or  when 
it  is  filled  with  the  sweet  stillness  of  mid-day,  or 
when  the  spirit  of  evening  is  drifting  over  it, 
and  its  way  is  checkered  by  the  twilight-sliadovvs. 
It  matters  little — the  hour,  the  season, 

“The  smniner-light,  the  winler-shaile. 

Each  on  my  heart  some  gift  has  laid.” 

”J'is  well  to  sto])  awhile,  and  let  its  sjiirit  grow 
n])on  yon,  tie  engulfed  in  its  waves  of  charm.  It 
is  in  yonr  blood  to  love  this  trail,  it  invites  your 
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soul  to  yoaiTi  for  solenin  depths  ami  finer  cliarni 
heyond. 

Perhaps,  the  greatest  charm  comes  witli  tlic 
discovery  of  your  power  to  discover.  Tlie  charm 
of  any  discovery  in  nature’s  l)cantiful  places,  lies 
not  in  outward  beauty,  the  green  of  the  woods 
in  s])ring,  the  russet  brown  of  the  fields  in 
autumn,  or  the  world  clothed  in  winter's  white- 
ness, but  in  their  effect  on  our  inner  consciousness. 
It  is  only  as  we  are  swayed  by  the  poetry  in  onr 
natures,  that  we  conn'  to  a fidl  enjoyment  of  tlu> 
great  ont-doors. 

“The  jioetry  of  earth  is  never  dead,"  and  never 
should  wc  let  it  die  out  of  our  hearts.  If  your 
imaginative  .sense  is  stronger  than  your  neigh- 
bor’s, if  you  feel  with  more  intensity  the  mystery 
of  nature,  you  will  discover  many  things  of 
charm  that  he  will  not.  Listen  to  Longfellow’s 
words, 

“It  i.s  the  .soiil  that  .secs,  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  ol)jeel,  lint  the  mind  (te.scrie.s." 

d'here  wtis  a «lay  when  you  were  suddenly  ini- 
|)ressed  with  the  luminous  ])aleness  of  the  sky  at 


the  horizon,  another  day  when,  with  the  last 
signs  of  winter  still  about  the  fields,  a thousand 
little  pools  mirrored  the  wonders  of  the  sky. 
Still  another  day,  when  in  the  clear,  fresh  light 
of  morning,  you  saw  the  first  cpiiver  of  the  water 
over  the  lake.  Something  new,  something  glad, 
greets  us  as  we  stray  into  the  sweet  places  of 
nature,  through  the  little  hills  with  soft  dream- 
ing breezes  beside  us,  in  the  woods  where  sleep 
the  leaves  of  many  years,  away,  over  the  un- 
tracked fields  w here  the  winds  have  raced  through 
all  the  seasons,  along  the  margin  of  the  chiming 
brook.  Our  cares!  where  are  they.^ 

"I  lo.st  them  ye.sterday, 

.\mi)iig  the  winds  at  play.  ” 

No  matter  what  your  quest  in  nature’s  shy  re- 
treats, the  charm  of  discovery  will  be  yours. 
The  land  flows  with  the  alluring  delights  that 
oidy  nature  has  to  offer.  “Earth  is  a gentle 
mother  to  the  child,”  and  we  are  all  children  in 
the  presence  of  nature.  But  probably  no  one 
feels  this  charm  more  keenly,  or  with  greater 
appreciation,  than  the  maker  of  {lictures.  The 


mission  of  pictures  being  to  please  and  instruct — 
not  simply  their  maker,  but  otliers — tlie  charm 
of  his  discoveries  extends  to  an  unlimited  number 
of  people.  His  pictures  must  not  be  merely 
pretty,  gratifying  a passing  fancy,  but  must  live 
and  grow  as  the  years  pass.  To  make  this  pos- 
sible, their  maker  must  love  the  ideal,  must  be 
sensitive  to  what  many  of  his  friends  will  call  the 
unreal.  Carlyle  said,  “Speak  not  at  all,  in  any 
wise,  ’till  you  have  somewhat  to  speak;  care  not 
for  the  reward  for  your  speaking,  but  simply  aiifl 
with  undivided  mind  for  the  truth  of  your  speak- 
ing.” The  value  of  this  advice  is  obvious. 

Applying  this  to  picture-making,  do  not  make 
a picture  ’till  you  have  in  mind  one  worth  while. 
Pictures  mean  more,  many  times  more,  than 
speech,  because  people  frame  them  and  place 
them  on  their  walls,  and  read  their  message  daily. 
Your  high  ideals,  your  beautiful  thoughts,  your 
appreciation  of  nature’s  mystery,  speak  to  them 
constantly. 

If  your  pictures  express  something  of  your  feel- 
ings as  you  heard  the  voice  of  spring  by  the  cool, 
green  rippling  stream,  the  soft  wind  brushing 
your  cheek,  as  j"ou  roamed  in  the  fresh  wild  wood, 
or  reveled  in  autumn’s  riot  of  colors,  if  they  mean 
in  some  degree,  wliat  you  intend  tliem  to  mean. 


you  may  be  sure  that  they  will  point  out  these 
things  to  all  who  see  them,  just  as  the  loving  hand 
of  nature  pointed  them  out  to  you. 

We  should  strive  to  accumulate  the  riches  of 
the  mind,  and  stop  seeing  only  the  surface  of 
things.  Then  the  charm  of  discovery  will  delight 
us  wherever  we  are,  in  the  country,  the  city,  or 
in  our  homes. 

The  lure  of  the  earth  and  air  is  a magical  thing, 
nature  is  always  yielding  us  fresh  charm,  and  she 
is  continually  l)lessing  us  with  her  blessedness. 

“May  I never  face  a dawn. 

With  all  the  awe  and  wonder  gone.” 

Do  you  know  the  muffled  music  of  the  wind  at 
night?  Have  you  been  where  the  wooded  glades 
slope  toward  the  sunset,  and  the  twilight  spreads 
her  shadows,  with  the  sun  slipping,  slipping, 
down?  Have  you  heard  the  song  that  runs 
through  the  tall  old  pines?  Have  you  walked 
the  lonely  road  at  night,  the  little  shivering  wind 
following  you?  Have  you  found  something  of 
the  hidden  wonder,  the  beautiful  mystery  that 
drew  you  closer  to  nature,  and  made  you  feel 
sheltered  in  her  arms?  Ah!  then  you  know 
something  of  what  I have  tried  to  make  clear 
by  “The  Charm  of  Discovery.” 


The  Move  to  the  “ Movies  ” 

(Seventh  of  the  “Professor  Pyro  ” Talks) 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


LTHOUGH  the  statement  may 
}J  astonish  you,”  said  Professor  Pyro, 
^1  “it  is,  nevertheless,  a fact  that  the 
phenomenon  which  underlies  the 
entire  structure  of  the  ‘movies’ 


was  known  and  discussed  before  the  birtli  of 
Christ.  I do  not  mean  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that,  even  in  those  early  days,  the  ‘Nickel- 
odeon’— so  dear  to  the  childhood  of  many  of 
you — flourished  and  took  its  toll  of  laboriously 
saved  five-cent  pieces.  Far  from  it.  Put 
‘persistence  of  vision’ — the  oj)tical  law  by  which 
motion-pictures  appear  to  move — was  known  to 
the  ancients.  The  first  recorded  statement  upon 
the  subject  was  made  by  Lucretius  in  the  year 
0.5  B.c. 


“This  ‘persistence  of  vision,’  let  me  ha.sten 
to  explain,  is  the  name  given  to  a peculiar  prf>p- 
erty  of  the  eye  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  sec 


a thing  after  it  has  really  ]>assed  out  of  our  sight. 
A better  way  to  ex])ress  the  same  thing  is  that 
when  we  view  a moving  object  there  is  a brief 
delay  in  conveying — from  the  eye  to  the  lirain  — 
the  impression  of  what  we  see.  The  lirain  really 
‘sees’  the  object  after  it  has  jjassed.  Now.  if 
during  the  fractional  jiart  of  a second  that 
elapses  while  the  image  is  telegraphcil  —so  to 
si)eak — to  the  brain,  a .second  progressive  pict- 
ure is  placed  before  the  eye,  tlie  sensation  in  our 
brain  will  be  that  we  have  seen  the  object  move. 

“If  you  have  ever  seen  a boy  in  the  act  of 
twirling  a burning  stick,  you  will  gras])  my 
meaning  more  reailily.  In  watching  such  a 
flisplay,  the  effect,  if  you  will  recall,  is  of  a con- 
tinuous ring  of  fire.  In  truth,  however,  the  eye 
is  really  seeing  the  stick  in  a series  of  lea]>s  and 
bounds — intermittent  action  instead  of  con- 
tinuous action. 


“Were  we  to  make  a series  of  motion-pictures 
of  this  boy  engaged  in  twirling  the  stick,  it  would 
require  but  a dozen  or  so  pictures  to  show  him 
completing  the  action.  The  first  picture  would 
show  his  hand  at  his  side;  the  second  with  the 
hand  raised  a few  inches;  the  third  with  the 
hand  a little  nearer  the  shoidder;  and  each 
successive  exposure  would  carry  the  stick  a little 
farther  on  its  way  over  the  boy’s  head.  In 
viewing  the  residt  on  the  screen,  we  would  get 
the  impression  of  having  seen  the  stick  leave  the 
boy’s  side  and  of  having  followed  it  until  it  was 
raised  aliove  his  head.  In  reality,  however,  we 
have  seen  only  a dozen  distinct  pictures  of  this 
particular  action. 

“When  Professor  Tyndall  estimated  that  the 
time  of  the  persistence  of  an  impression  on  the 
retina  was  one-sixteenth  of  a second,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  the  eye  would  convey  and  the  brain 
receive  sixteen  distinct  impressions  in  one  second, 
he  gave  us  the  mathematical  basis  of  modern 
kinematography,  and  all  motion-picture  cameras 
are  constructed  to  photograph  and  all  projective 
machines  are  made  to  project  the  film  at  this  rate 
of  speed.  But  I fear  that  we  are  getting  a little 
ahead  of  our  story. 

“Records  prove  that  as  far  back  as  1795 
scientists  were  trying  to  find  some  way  to  pro- 
duce the  phenomenon  of  pictures  that  moved; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1845  that  anything 
even  approximating  this  result  was  placed 
upon  the  market.  In  that  year  there  was  in- 
troduced ill  the  United  States  a peculiar  contriv- 
ance called  ‘The  Wheel  of  Life.’  It  consisted 
of  a cardboard  cylinder — a hatbox  with  the  top 
removed  would  give  you  the  closest  idea  of  its 
appearance — into  the  upper  half  of  which  vertical 
slots  were  cut  at  equal  distances  apart.  Ten  or 
more  drawings,  usually  of  a dancing  girl,  were 
then  placed  around  the  lower  half  of  the  inside 
of  the  cylinder.  By  revolving  the  contrivance 
rajiidly  on  an  axis  which  came  up  through  the 
center — meanwhile  keeping  the  eyes  at  the 
slots — one  received  the  imjiression  that  the 
liictures  inside  were  in  motion.  Although  there 
was  no  pliotograjihic  {irocess  used  in  coimection 
with  ‘The  Wheel  of  Life,’  its  action  was  based 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  modern 
motioii-iiictiire  camera,  and  it  deserves  mention 
on  that  account. 

“Tlie  next  step  in  the  develojimeiit  of  motion- 
pictures  came  when  Eadweard  Muybridge,  an 
American  investigator  ami  iihotographer,  began 
his  famous  studies  of  the  horse  in  action.  His 
exjieriments  were  carried  out  in  California,  on 
the  ])rivate  racc-course  of  Governor  Stanford, 
whom  IVIuybridge  hatl  persuaded  to  finance  the 
undertaking.  Muybridge  useil  a battery  of 


twenty-four  cameras,  the  shutters  of  whieh  were 
sprung  by  the  galloping  horse  coming  in  contact 
with  threads  that  had  been  stretched  across  the 
track. 

“Muybridge’s  pictures  were  shown  at  the 
Photographic  Convention  held  at  St.  James  Hall 
in  1889  and,  without  a doubt,  were  the  fore- 
runners of  motion-picture  photography  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  although  records  show  that 
France  had  granted  Ducos  a patent  in  1864  for 
a battery  of  lenses  which,  operated  in  rapid 
succession,  showed  successive  stages  of  the 
movement  of  an  object.  Due  to  the  fact  that 
the  dryplates  of  his  day  could  not  receive  im- 
pressions with  sufficient  rapidity,  Ducos  had  to 
drop  his  experiments  and  Muybridge  reaped  the 
benefit  of  them  when  instantaneous  photography 
came  into  its  own. 

“The  pictures  made  by  Muybridge  received 
world-wide  notice,  and  inventors  started  im- 
mediately to  experiment  with  various  other 
methods  to  show  pictures  in  motion.  However, 
the  universal  obstacle  at  that  time  was  that 
glass-dryplates  were  too  bulky  to  work  with; 
and,  in  consequence,  no  new  developments  of 
any  importance  were  recorded. 

“When  Goodwin  gave  the  world  the  first 
celluloid-film  and  Eastman  began  to  manufact- 
ure it  in  quantities,  this  new  photographic  de- 
parture gave  the  quest  for  commercial  motion- 
pictures  a fresh  impetus.  Thomas  A.  Edison 
began  to  work  on  the  problem  and  in  1893  he 
exhibited,  at  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago,  an 
apparatus  which  he  called  the  Kinetoscope. 
This  machine  was  capable  of  producing  an  in- 
definite number  of  negatives  on  a single,  sen- 
sitized, flexible  film,  that  was  able  to  make  forty- 
six  pictures  a second  by  actual  test. 

“To  view  the  pictures  made  by  the  Kinet- 
oscope, you  dropped  a nickel  into  the  slot  of  the 
machine,  placed  your  eyes  at  a peephole,  and 
turned  a crank.  For  your  five  cents  you  saw  a 
series  of  motions  of  a scene  that  lasted  for  thirty 
seconds.  However,  the  novelty  of  this  device 
soon  wore  off,  and  Edison,  himself,  seeing  that 
the  Kinetoscope  was  doomed,  began  to  devote 
his  energies  to  perfecting  a projection-machine. 

“Before  Edison  accomplished  this  new  task, 
W.  Eriese-Greene  and  M.  Evans  patented  a 
machine  for  making  photographs  on  celluloid. 
It  made  and  displayed  ten  pictures  a second  on 
a continuous  photographic  film.  Motion-pict- 
ures could  be  .said  to  have  a good  start  now,  and 
the  Eriese-Greene  machine  was  soon  followed  by 
the  Edison  Vitascope,  which  could  be  used  to 
show  pictures  on  a screen. 

“In  July  1896  Lumiere's  Kinematograph  was 
exhibited  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  in  New 
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‘this  do  in  remembrance  of  me.’ 


York  and  motion-picture  photograpliy  arrived 
to  stay.  In  1900  tlie  industry  was  being  put 
gradually  into  shape,  various  minor  improve- 
ments and  additions  were  invented  to  improve 
the  making  as  well  as  the  projection  of  the 
pictures.  To-day — a small  matter  of  eighteen 
years  later — the  American  people  pay  over  three- 
hundred  million  dollars  a year  in  admissions 
alone  for  this  form  of  entertainment. 

“Perhaps,  a word  regarding  the  method  by 
which  a modern  motion-picture  camera  makes 
])ictures  may  not  be  amiss.  In  the  ordinary 
Kinematographic  machine,  a continuous  band  of 
flexible  film  is  placed  behind  the  lens.  When 
the  crank  of  the  camera  is  turned,  it  does  two 
things:  it  opens  the  shutter  long  enough  to  expose 
a film  and  feeds  enough  of  the  film  to  receive  the 
()icture  appearing  in  front  of  the  lens;  then  the 
shutter  closes  and — in  the  interval  of  darkness — 
the  film  moves  forward  again  and  a fresh  surface 
is  exposed  to  the  light  when  the  shutter  is  again 
o])ened  automatically.  A motion-picture  nega- 
tive film  is  one  inch  long  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  wide  and  is  sui)plicil  in  rolls  of  from 
twenty-five  to  four  hundred  feet  in  length.  A 
strip  of  film  a foot  long  contains  sixteen  pictures. 

"When  the  j)ositive  film — printed  by  contact 
from  the  original,  or  negativc-strij) — is  shown 
upon  the  screen,  a foot  of  film,  or  sixteen  of  the 
]jicturcs,  arc  shown  in  one  seconrl.  The  spec- 
tator, watching  the  j)icture.  gets  the  impression 
that  he  has  seen  jiictures  throughout  the  entire 
seconil.  In  reality,  the  shutter  of  the  ])rojection- 
machine  has  thrown  each  se])arate  picture  on 
the  sert'en  for  about  one-thirty-second  part  of  a 
second,  followed  by  an  interval  of  the  same 
length  of  time  during  which  the  next  picture  is 
moving  into  place.  This  interval — or  space  of 
darkness,  as  I have  cxi)lained — is  so  brief,  that 
the  first  jiicture  j^rojected  persists  in  the  vision 
until  the  second  picture  comeson  the  screen  and 
the  object  is  changed  to  the  next  jjosition. 

“.Vs  a form  of  entertainment  anil  an  educa- 
tional force,  th(“  motion-picture  merits  a position 


in  the  front  rank  of  the  world’s  activities.  As  a 
method  of  teaching  history,  geography  and  other 
studies  it  is  of  great  value;  for  besides  having 
the  obvious  advantage  to  teach  through  the  eye 
instead  of  through  the  ear,  the  motion-picture 
by  dramatizing  a subject,  makes  it  vitally 
interesting  to  the  pupil  and  draws  iiis  attention 
to  the  subject  in  a way  that  a ‘dry-as-dust’ 
volume  does  not.  I feel  confident  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  ‘animated  text-books’ 
will  replace  many  of  the  present  methods  of 
teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

“Now  for  a word  with  regard  to  the  methods 
used  in  making  motion-pictures.  I suppose 
that  you  know  that  the  night-views  you  see  on 
the  screen  are  all  photographed  during  the  day 
and  then  changed  to  moonlight-effects  by  dying 
the  film  itself  blue;  but  did  you  know  that 
mot  ion -picture  actors  never  wear  white  shirts, 
collars,  or  other  white  articles  of  dress  during 
their  work  before  the  camera.  Material  of  a 
yellowish  tinge  is  used  instead,  for  white  gives 
too  chalky  an  effect  in  the  finished  picture. 
Red  rouge,  if  used,  would  photograph  black 
so  that  a shade  of  yellow  make-up  is  utilized 
instead. 

“The  trick -photography  shown  upon  the 
screen  usually  falls  into  one  of  three  classes. 
First,  the  pictures  are  made  thirty-two  to  the 
second  instearl  of  sixteen,  thus  making  all  ani- 
mated objects  move  about  at  exaggerated  speed; 
second,  the  film  is  fed  into  the  projection-ma- 
chine backwards,  thus  showing  boys  diving  out 
of  the  water  onto  a spring-board,  men  jumping 
from  the  ground  to  the  roof  of  a house  and  so  on; 
third,  the  method  of  elimination  or  substitution, 
the  camera  is  stopped  while  a character  either 
gets  out  of  the  field  of  vision  or  another  character 
is  substituted  in  his  j)lace.  When  the  picture  is 
shown  on  the  screen  the  audience,  viewing  the 
film  as  a continuous  movement  and  seeing  a 
character  ai)i)ear  in  one  scene  aiifl  disappear  in  a 
succeeding  one,  gets  the  impression  that  he  has 
vanished  into  thin  air.’’ 
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An  Ideal  Method  of  Bird-Photography 

FRANCIS  HOBART  HERRICK 


and  more  is  Nature  winning 
way  to  the  hearts  of  amateur 
jirofessional  jiliotographers. 
Lscapes  are  a source  of  quiet 
;lit.  t)ut  the  ])liotograj)liy  of  ani- 
mal-life which  calls  for  (|uick  exercise  of  the 
mental  faculties,  jihysical  effort  anil  teclmical  in- 
genuity, becomes  a sjiort  ami  a suiireme  diversioii. 
In  this  connection,  we  liave  rejirinted,  for  the 
liencfit  of  J’hoto-FIra  readers,  jiarts  of  one  of  the 
most  instructive  chajiters  of  the  adndrable  work, 
“The  Home-Life  of  Wild  Birds”  by  Francis 
Hobart  Herrick,  This  is  but  a small  ]>art  of  the 
wealth  of  technical  iid'ormation  to  be  found  in 
the  volume.  It  is  a ]ileasnre  to  record  that  Air. 
Herrick  has  accomjilished,  with  brilliant  success, 
the  object  of  his  patient  efforts — not  onl>'  as  a 
keen  and  accurate  observi-r  of  song-birds  m their 
natural  habitats,  but  as  a clever  and  resourceful 
I)hotographer.  His  remarkably  interesting  vol- 
ume awakens  in  the  reader,  who  is  not  already 
a nature-student,  a desire  to  observe  closely  the 
habits  of  the  song-birds  during  their  nesting- 


season,  how  they  feed  and  protect  their  young, 
teach  them  to  fly  and  ])re]>are  them  for  life's 
important  and  jirecarious  journey. 

The  several  illustrations  that  aceom|)an\-  the 
extracts  testify  to  the  efficiency  of  Air.  Herrick's 
method  -a  method  easily  within  the  seo])e  of  the 
aliility  of  the  average  eamerist.  It  enables  him 
to  see  with  his  own  eyes  at  a distance  of  a few 
inches  or  feet,  more  or  less,  what  birds  do  in  or 
about  their  nests,  affords  him  rare  opportunities 
to  make  photograjihs — not  merely  a single 
picture  or  a ehanee  suajishot.  now  and  then,  but 
an  unlimited  series  of  ])ietures  to  illustrate  tlii' 
behavior  of  liirds  in  the  fullest  inauuer  and  at 
the  most  interestiug  jieriod  of  their  lives.  If  is 
often  an  easy  matter  to  focus  the  camera  directly 
u])on  the  bird  itself  and  to  give  a prolonged  ex- 
])osnre  when  desired.  Aloreovi'r,  the  eamerist 
can  ai)proaeh  as  near  as  he  wishes  and  make 
](hotograplis  of  any  required  size  without  re- 
course to  consequent  eidarging.  .Vmong  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty  i)hotogra])hs  that  em- 
bellish Air.  Herrick's  book,  there  is  not  one  but 
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shows  tlie  ol)ject  and  its  surroundings  in  a favor- 
able position,  well  lighted  and  sharply  defined! 
No  picture  is  a lucky  snapshot,  but  a master- 
piece made  under  conditions  easily  and  quickly 
prepared.  It  is  amusing  to  think  that  the  shyest 
of  birds  have  posed  successfully  and  unsuspect- 
ingly before  a camera  hidden  only  a few  feet 
away  and  before  their  very  eyes!  The  method 
is  available  anywhere — in  the  woods,  at  the 
road-side  or  before  a sand-bank.  We  will  let 
Mr.  Herrick  describe  his  photo-equipment  and 
methods  in  his  own  words. 

“Photography  has  become  so  essential  to  the 
practice  of  the  other  arts  and  sciences,  that  the 
student  need  not  suffer  from  lack  of  advice,  or 
of  detailed  manuals  wdiich  treat  every  branch  of 
the  subject.  In  the  notes  which  follow,  I shall 
confine  myself  mainly  to  the  results  of  personal 
experience  in  working  with  the  tent. 

“The  Observation-Tent. — To  satisfy  the 
student  and  photographer  of  birds,  the  tent 
must  not  only  afford  a perfect  means  of  con- 
cealment, but  must  be  light,  portable,  easily 
adjusted  and  comfortable  for  the  worker.  The 
first  tent  constructed,  which  meets  these  retpiire- 
nients  fairly  well,  and  has  seen  service  for  five 
seasons,  I will  now'  describe.  It  is  made  of 
stout,  grass-green  denim,  and  with  the  frame 
weighs  only  six  and  one-half  pounds.  It  can 
l)c  jiitched  in  ten  minutes  almost  anywhere,  and 
may  be  rolled  compactly,  and  carried  for  miles 
wdthont  serious  inconvenience.  It  is  six  and 
one-half  feet  tall,  three  feet  eight  inches  long, 
and  three  feet  wide — dimensions  wdiich  will  be 
found  suitable  for  a person  not  much  above  the 
a\’erage  height.  One  may  spend  any  number 
of  hours  in  it  by  day  or  night,  with  a fair  degree 
of  comfort — excepting  in  very  hot  or  sultry 
weather — when  exposed  to  the  sun  on  all  sides. 
I have  susiiended  operations  only  once  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat;  but  there  have  been  occa- 
sions when  to  do  so  might  have  been  better. 
More  than  once,  I have  found  it  a welcome 
jirotection  from  the  rain. 

“The  tent-frame  is  in  three  jiieces,  two  up- 
right ])oles  or  stakes  with  folding  cross-bars, 
and  an  adjustable  ridge-pole.  The  stakes  should 
be  from  six  to  six  and  a half  feet  long,  and  may 
lie  easily  lengthened  at  any  time,  as  wlien  the 
tent  is  to  lie  jiitched  in  a swamj)  or  over  nuiil 
ami  water.  They  are  pointed  at  the  lower  ends 
which  are  set  in  the  ground,  and  capi>ed  above 
witli  an  arch  of  sheet-iron  to  receive  the  ridge- 
pole. d'he  latter  is  held  in  jilace  with  two  jiins 
or  wire-nails,  w hich  are  iiressed  through  a hole 
in  the  iron-cap,  and  through  the  end  of  the 
ridgc-jiole  into  the  iqiright  stake.  The  eaves  of 
the  tent  consist  of  a double-folil  of  cloth  pro- 


jecting half  an  inch,  to  each  corner  of  which  is 
sewm  a covered  brass-ring.  When  in  position, 
the  tent  is  guyed  firmly  by  small  cords  fastened 
to  each  ring.  The  flaps  are  placed  at  one  of  the 
corners,  and  may  be  pinned  together  when  in 
use.  The  free  lower  border  of  the  tent  is  fixed 
to  the  ground  by  wdre-pins,  wdiich  may  be  pushed 
through  the  cloth  at  convenient  places.  From 
four  to  eight  of  these  pins  are  needed,  and  each 
should  be  seven  or  eight  inches  long,  and  have  a 
soldered  loop  at  one  end. 

“The  tent  may  be  ventilated  from  above  and 
made  more  comfortable  on  hot  days  by  cutting 
out  a large  flap  on  each  side  of  the  roof,  extending 
this  a foot  or  less,  and  then  guying  each  corner 
separately,  at  such  an  angle  as  to  admit  a free 
passage  of  air  under  the  peak.  For  convenience, 
I prefer  the  simpler  form.  After  working  during 
the  summer  of  1899  wdth  this  tent,  I saw  for  the 
first  time  the  interesting  w'ork  of  the  Kearton 
brothers,  in  which  a different  kind  of  blind  is 
used.  They  devised  an  imitation  tree-trunk, 
having  a skeleton  of  bamboo  rods  and  a covering 
of  galvanized  wire  and  green  cloth,  large  enough 
to  hold  the  pliotographer  standing  erect  with 
his  camera.  The  outside  w'as  painted  in  imi- 
tation of  bark  and  decorated  wdth  moss  and 
leaves.  This  was  used  in  cases  of  nests  placed 
on  or  near  the  ground  in  favorable  situations. 
Mr.  Kearton  says  that  it  would  hardly  do 
to  set  this  up  beside  an  exposed  nest  like  a 
lark’s  ‘in  the  middle  of  a bare  ten-acre  field,’ 
and  to  suit  such  a case  they  constructed  an 
artificial  rubbish-heap,  from  which  photographs 
were  successfully  made. 

“Such  devices  are.  of  course,  unnecessary  when 
the  nesting-site  is  brought  under  control,  as  in 
this  case  the  birds  must  become  accustomed  to 
a changed  environment,  and  the  addition  of  the 
tent  is  a factor  of  no  great  importance.  Then, 
again,  the  great  heat  of  snnimer  would  jirohibit 
their  use  in  most  parts  of  this  country.  No 
decoration  of  the  tent  is  commonly  used,  and 
its  color  is  a matter  of  minor  concern.  However, 
aside  from  the  question  of  comfort,  the  advan- 
tages of  the  tent  lie  in  its  convenience  and  port- 
ability. It  is  a simple  means  to  attain  wdiat  is 
sought  chiefly — perfect  concealment.  Possibly, 
the  reason  that  it  had  not  been  adopted  before, 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  readiness  with  wdiich 
many  birds  become  accustomed  to  strange  ob- 
jects, or  form  new  habits,  had  not  been  hitherto 
aiiprcciatcd.  What  wild  animals  fear  chiefly 
are  strange  sounds  and  strange  objects  in  motion. 
All  things  at  rest,  whatever  their  form  or  color, 
are  soon  disregarded  by  birds,  of  which  fact  the 
reader  will  find  abundant  testimony.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  individual 
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and  specific  differences  are  very  great,  and  one 
should  not  he  amazed  if  some  cases  are  found  in 
which  the  tent  or  any  similar  blind  will  not  work 
with  success. 

“The  'Pent  in  Use. — Some  difficulty  may  1h> 
e.xperienced  to  pitch  the  tent  in  exactly  the  right 
position  with  reference  to  the  nest,  without  the 
necessity  of  further  change.  The  factors  to  be 
borne  in  miml  are  the  heiglit  of  the  sun,  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens,  and  the  position  of  the 
window  to  be  made  in  the  tent-front  directly 
opposite  the  nest.  The  front  of  the  tent  should 
be  parallel  with  the  nesting-bough — when  there 
is  one — and  the  long  axis  of  the  latter  should 
be  parallel  with  the  sun’s  course.  The  tent  is 
placed  so  that  the  nest  is  in  direct  line,  not  with 
the  middle  of  the  tent,  but  with  the  window  to 
one  sifle.  When  the  observer  stands  within, 
facing  the  nest,  the  window  lies  at  his  left,  at 
one  side  of  the  vertical  pole,  and  either  just 


over  the  cross-jiiece  or  somewhere  below  it, 
dejiending  on  the  height  of  the  nest  from  the 
ground.  The  tent  will  not  overshadow  the 
nesting-bough  when  once  set  in  jiroper  jiosilion. 
If  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  be  six  and  one-half 
inches,  and  the  nest  that  of  a Cedar  Waxwiiig 
which  is  mounted  at  the  height  of  four  feet,  and 
the  tent  be  so  ])laecd  that  the  front  of  the  lens 
is  twenty-eight  inches  from  the  rim  of  the  nest, 
we  shall  get  a iiieture  with  adequate  setting  on  a 
4 X .5  [ilate.  AVith  lenses  of  longer  focus — w hieh 
it  is  advisable  to  use,  if  possible — it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  aj)i)roach  so  near. 

“When  the  j)osition  is  determined,  the  tcnt- 
pol(“S  are  set  firmly  in  the  ground,  the  ridgc-])ole 
adjusted  and  the  tent-cloth  thrown  over  it.  It 
saves  time  to  place  one  end  of  the  ]>eak  in  po- 
sition and  to  draw  the  other  over  to  its  proper 
I)lace.  d'he  cross-])icces  are  then  lowcreil  from 
the  inside  and  the  guys  set  loosely.  A (lap 
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al)(  mt  six  iiiclies  square  is  then  cut  with  scissors 
ill  the  front  of  tlie  tent,  to  the  left  of  tlie  iiole 
ojiiiosite  the  nest,  which  can  he  viewed  tlirough 
the  opening.  Slionlil  tlie  position  .subsequently 
]irove  to  he  wrong,  the  jioles  may  he  raised  to- 
gether and  reset.  When  everything  is  right, 
the  guys  are  tightened  and  the  free  edges  fixed 
to  the  ground  with  wire-pins,  which  will  hold 
the  walls  taut  and  jirevent  excessive  flap])ing 
when  there  is  wind.  It  is  often  eniivenient  to 
have  the  flaji  at  tlie  front  of  the  operator's  left, 
so  that  one  leg  of  the  trijiod  may  project  through 
it  and  tlierehy  aid  in  jilaeing  the  camera. 

“The  jirojier  ad  justment  of  the  camera  follows, 
tlie  nest  being  the  object  focused  iqion  until  the 
olil  birds  appear.  1 have  found  it  advantageous 
to  ])in  the  focusing-cloth  firmly  around  the 
camera  so  that  it  is  always  in  position  to  use, 
and  to  stretch  a piece  of  green  denim  on  the  side 
of  the  camera  next  the  observer,  fixing  if  between 
the  front  fold  of  the  focusing-cloth  and  the  tent 
so  tliat  it  hangs  vertically,  and  effectually  con- 
ceals the  ojierator  when  standing  iqiright  and 
setting  the  shutter.  I’ee])-holes  are  made  to 
command  all  directions,  and,  of  course,  the 


nesting-bough  in  particular  to  which  attention 
is  mainly  given.  It  is  convenient  to  make 
small  V-shaped  openings  which  can  be  pinned 
up  or  down.  A bird  will  sometimes  detect  some 
movement  of  the  eye  when  close  to  such  open- 
ings, so  that  they  should  not  be  made  larger  or 
more  numerons  than  necessary. 

'‘When  a jihotograph  is  made  and  the  shutter 
is  to  be  reset,  the  vertical  flap  is  released  from  the 
focusing-cloth  and  drawn  carefully  over  the 
window,  if  the  birds  hajiiien  to  be  at  the  nest, 
as  when  the  female  is  brooding.  Otherwise,  if 
timid  or  unaccustomed  to  the  new  conditions, 
the  movement  of  the  hand  may  be  a source  of 
alarm.  I have  jihotographed,  successively,  fam- 
ily-groujxs  without  disturbing  them,  when  at  a 
distance  of  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-six 
inches,  after  they  had  learned  to  disregard  the 
clicking  of  the  shutter.  When  a window  in  a 
different  jjosition  is  wanted,  the  old  one  is 
patched  up  and  a new  one  made. 

" Photographic  Screens. — The  advantages 
offered  by  white  or  neutral  screens  are  appre- 
ciated most  where  no  good  natural  background 
is  available,  and  e.sjiecially  when  birds  of  dull  or 
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spotted  plumage  arc  to  he  jiliotograjdied  against 
a background  which  is  spotted  Ijy  foliage  or  by 
undesiralile  objects  of  any  kind,  wliich  reflect 
the  light  strongly. 

“To  be  of  much  service,  the  screen  should  be 
fairly  large,  and  with  frame  and  sujiports  it  is 
too  cumbersome  to  be  carried  in  the  hand,  except 
for  short  distances.  Yet,  one  is  often  rejiaid  for 
the  extra  troutde  involved  in  its  use  by  a series 
of  clear-cut  iiortraits,  which  could  not  be  ob- 
tained in  any  other  way.  low  ordinary  i)ur])oses, 
a sheet  of  white  cotton  seven  to  eight  feet  long 
by  si.x  to  seven  feet  wide  answers  well.  This  is 
tacked  on  a folding  deal-frame  and  erected  at  a 
distance  of  from  five  to  six  feet  behind  the  nest, 
or  at  a point  sutticiently  out  of  focus. 

“J’rotective  Screens  or  Nets. — Wlienever 
the  nest  is  in  a vertical  trunk  of  wood,  as  in  the 
case  of  Wooflpcckers,  Chickadees,  or  the  little 
House- Wrens,  and  this  is  momite<l  on  a ])ivot, 
the  whole  may  be  defended  easily  from  eats  ami 
other  enemies  by  means  of  a flange  of  zinc  or  tin- 
plates, eneircling  the  stump  at  the  projier  tieight, 
or  projecting  from  the  liloek  to  which  the  trunk 
is  secured.  Suitable  jirotectioii  is  necessary. 


“A  circular  eiiclosing-net  may  also  l>e  used, 
and  this  is  necessary  whenever  a horizontal 
branch  is  su])ported  on  stakes.  For  this  juirpose 
there  is  nothing  better  than  the  common  gal- 
^'anized  iron  wire-cloth  netting  of  one-iiuarter 
inch  mesh.  It  should  stand  at  least  three  feet 
high,  and  should  be  jiimied  close  to  the  ground 
with  wire-sta])les.  To  this,  an  overhang  one 
foot  wide — of  looser  jioultry-nettiiig — must  be 
adileil  all  the  way  around.  Such  a screen  is 
warranted  to  sto])  the  eat,  as  well  as  ever\’ 
rodent  and  STudee.  large  or  small. 

"Camera. — .Vny  good  long-bellows  camera 
with  reversible  back  will  answer,  the  size  and 
weight  being  the  considerations  of  greatest  mo- 
ment. IMost  naturalists  and  siHirtsmen,  wlio 
travel  long  distances  and  carry  their  own  traps. 
Hud  a 4 X .5  i)late-eamera  tlu‘  most  eon\enient 
and  economical.  I commonly  use  this  when 
working  with  the  tent,  but  often  ])refer  the  .>  x 7 
size,  because  it  gives  a larger  and  better  |)ieture 
of  the  object  sought.  The  large  camera  with 
the  heav.v  lens  may  l>e  a drag  on  the  mind  and 
liody  of  the  most  enthusiastic  peilestrian;  Init 
one  is  usuall\’  rei>aid  ampl^-  for  the  greater 
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trouble  involved.  However,  for  long  journeys 
the  lightest  possible  outfit  is  decidedly  prefer- 
able. Moreover,  in  general  field-work,  a 3)4  x 
4)4  fihn-cainera  is  always  in  demand. 

“In  working  at  short  range  with  lenses  of 
moderate  focus,  the  long-bellows  camera  is  a 
necessity  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  enables  one 
to  make  full-sized  pictures  of  small  objects,  as 
well  as  to  use  the  telephoto-lens,  should  this 
be  desired.  The  reversible  liack,  making  it 
])ossible  to  reverse  the  position  of  the  plate 
without  moving  the  camera,  and  often  without 
disturbing  the  l)ird,  is  an  adjunct  of  the  greatest 
convenience. 

“Although  the  best  tools  are  always  to  be 
desired,  excellent  i)ictures  can  lie  made  with  a 
moderate-priced  outfit,  provided  the  lens  is 
rapid  enough.  Nearly  all  of  my  own  work  has 
been  done  in  the  tent  with  the  birds  at  hand; 
but  in  making  high-speed  exposures  of  birds  or 
quadrupeds,  when  there  is  no  lure  to  chain  them 
to  a given  spot,  a box-camera  is  needed.  The 
lens  shoidd  be  of  long  focus,  and  the  adjust- 
ments such  as  to  enal)le  the  operator  to  focus 
and  to  expo.se  as  nearly  simultaneou.sly  as 
possible.  To  meet  these  requirements,  the 
twin-lens  and  rcflecting-camera.s — both  of  which 
are  old  inventions — have  in  recent  years  been 
placed  on  the  market  in  imj)roved  and  servicc- 
al)le  forms. 

“The  Lens. — In  animal-i)hotography,  short 
and  long-focus  and  telephoto-lenses  arc  available. 
My  own  exj)erience  has  been  limited  mainly  to 
the  following;  Bau.sch  and  Lomb-Zeiss  Anastig- 
mat.  Series  Ha,  (ij^-inch  focus,  speed  F/8;  Con- 
vertible Anastigmat,  Series  Vila,  combined 
e(juivalent  focus  8 inches,  speed  F/fi.S;  Extra 
Ilapid  Universal  lens.  Series  U,  9 7/T()-inch  focus, 
speed  F/  ti;  Plastigmat,  No.  4,  9)4-inch  focus, 
.speed  F/ti. 8.  The  convertilde  anastigmats  are 
convertible  in  two  or  three  lenses  of  different 
foci,  according  as  the  single  anastigmats  are  of 
ecpial  or  different  foci.  They  thus  combine  in  a 
single  lens  the  possiI)ilities  of  working  with  short 
and  long  foci,  the  gn'atest  .speed  being  obtained 
when  each  system  of  the  doul)let  has  the  same 
focus.  The  cheaj)er  lenses  arc  C(|ually  service- 
able lor  work  in  the  field.  In  these,  the  rear- 
lens,  which  has  twice  the  focal  length  of  the 
<loublct,  may  be  used  sei)aratcly ; but,  of 
course,  with  a greatly  reduced  .s])ccd.  Those 
who  have  workcil  also  with  the  Goer/,  lenses  of 
similar  focus  and  speed  will  find  little  to  be 
desired  in  the  jios.sibilities  of  the  best  j)hoto- 
grai)]iic  instruments. 

“In  ])hotographiug  iuiimals  close  at  hand,  the 
anastigmat  (|ualitics  of  a.  lens  count  for  little. 
It  is  depth  of  focus  cond)iued  with  high  speed 


which  are  most  needed,  consequently  any  lens 
that  possesses  these  qualities  is  to  be  preferred. 
One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  bird-pho- 
tography has  been  that  of  approach  within 
‘shooting’  distance.  The  control  of  the  nesting- 
site  and  the  use  of  the  tent  offer  a solution  so  far 
as  life  at  the  nest  is  concerned,  in  at  least  many 
.species;  and  the  tent  in  its  general  use  does 
away  with  the  need  of  the  very  long  focus  or  tele- 
photo-lenses. 

“In  photographing  birds  that  are  sitting, 
brooding  or  standing  at  the  nest,  there  is  no 
difficulty  with  an  F/8  lens,  which  requires  1/25 
.second  to  expose  the  plate  fully,  at  a distance  of 
twenty-eight  inches  with  wide-open  lens  and 
strong  light.  However,  with  scenes  in  which 
the  actors  are  in  constant  motion,  we  require  a 
much  faster  lens,  which  will  reduce  the  exposure 
to  at  least  1/50  second.  But  little  is  gained  in 
attempting  to  use  long-focus  lenses  at  such  short 
distances,  becau.se,  in  stopping  down  the  lens  to 
ensure  the  proper  depth  of  focus  we  are  certain 
to  sacrifice  too  much  light.  AVhen  large  pict- 
ures (including  more  of  the  surroundings)  are 
desired,  better  pictorial  results  are  obtained  by 
increasing  the  distance  and  using  lenses  of 
moderate  focus.  From  perfect  negatives,  bro- 
mide enlargements  are  easily  made. 

“To  photograph  inaccessible  nests,  and  birds 
which  p(xse  well  but  are  unapproachable  under 
orflinary  conditions,  we  must  resort  to  the  long- 
focus  and  telephoto-lenses.  The  long  exposure 
reejuired  for  the  telej)hoto-lenses  now  on  the 
market,  from  one-half  a second  to  a second  or 
more,  restricts  tlieir  use  to  comparatively  rare 
and  lucky  chances. 

“The  Tkipod. — When  two  cameras  of  the 
4x5  and  5x7  size  are  carried,  a single  tripod 
will  answer  for  both,  provided  it  is  moderately 
firm  about  the  head.  A two-length  tripod  of 
medium  weight  will  serve  most  purposes;  but  a 
shorter  one  is  also  required  for  nests  on  or  near 
the  ground.  This  is  best  made  by  cutting  down 
one  of  the  ordinary  kind,  rather  than  resorting 
to  those  of  the  multifolding  type,  which,  unless 
made  of  metal,  are  constantly  spreading  and 
slipping  at  critical  moments. 

“The  Shutter. — In  ])hotographing  birds 
whose  sense  of  hearing  is  well  known  to  be  acute, 
a silent  shutter  is  next  to  a good  lens  in  impor- 
tance, csjjccially  when  the  camera  is  less  than 
three  feet  away,  d’hc  shutter  which  is  silent  not 
oidy  in  name  but  in  actual  use,  and  at  all  speeds, 
is  still  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  close-at- 
hand  i)hotograi)hv  of  animals,  and  esi)ecially  of 
birds. 

“At  the  first  click  of  the  metallic  shutter  birds 
will  often  juni])  into  the  air  as  if  shot.  Fortu- 
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natcly.  liowever,  the  force  of  hahit  now  comes  to 
our  aid,  since  they  gradually  learn  that  it  is  harm- 
less, and  may  be  safely  disregarded.  The  iris- 
diaphragm  shutter,  which  I have  used,  is  often 
troublesome,  in  that  some  part  of  the  sound 
arises  at  the  very  beginuing  of  the  exposure,  so 
that  a startled  bird  in  the  course  of  one-twentieth 
of  a second  may  be  all  over  your  plate. 

“The  marks  on  all  such  shutters,  which  arc 
conventional  rather  than  exact  time-measure- 
ments, differ  in  different  shutters  of  the  same  or 
different  make,  and  their  limit  of  rapidity  docs 
not  exceed  ‘1/100  second.’  Tor  greater  spcc<ls, 
the  focal-plane  or  some  other  very  rapid  shutter 
must  be  used. 

“Pl.\tes. — For  animal-])hotography  the  most 
raj)id  j)lates  are  none  too  fast,  and  any  of  the  best 
brands  can  be  recommended.  It  is  always  a 
goofl  plan  to  adhere  to  one  make  which  has 
proved  sati.sfactory.  One  piece  of  aih  ice  should 
not  come  amiss,  which  is  to  u.se  always  fresh 
plates,  and  all  of  the  same  enndsion,  if  ])ossible. 
If  any  doubt  as  to  their  age  exists,  test  them  be- 
fore starting  on  an  exi)cdition.  Old  j)latcs 
blacken  along  their  edges  in  a characteristic 
manner  when  placed  in  the  developer;  and  if 
deterioration  passes  this  stage,  the  whole  ])latc 
will  fog.  The  dusting  of  ])lates,  slides,  and  j)latc- 
holders  before  filling,  and  the  carriage  of  all 
unused  jjlates  in  a dust-j)roof  l>ag,  are  as  much  a 
necessity  now  as  ever.  Much  of  my  (jwn  work 
has  been  done  in  the  country  with  darkroom  and 
base  of  supplies  close  at  hand.  Under  these 
conditions,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  more 
than  tw(j  or  three  dozen  plates  at  a time.  11\- 
developing  on  the  day  of  exposure,  it  is  jjossiblc 
to  correct  errors  or  fill  uj)  the  gai>s  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  AVhen  timc-cx])osurcs  can  be  given, 
orthochromatic  plates  offer  advantages  which 
should  not  be  neglectcil;  but  when  the  cx])o.surc 
is  necessarily-  raj)id.  the  ordinary  and  moderate- 
priced  j)late  is  etiually  good. 


“Record  of  Observation. — It  is  perhaps 
unnecessary  to  suggest  that  all  records  of  ob- 
servation should  be  made  sy.steniatically  on  the 
spot  and  with  great  care.  Experienced  students 
generally  develop  a system  of  their  own,  which 
in  many  cases  suits  their  needs  so  well  as  to  leave 
little  to  be  desircfl. 

“Accessories. — The  minor  articles  which  are 
needed  to  complete  the  bird-photograiihcr's  out- 
fit, all  of  which  can  be  rolled  up  with  the  tent  or, 
lietter  still,  carried  in  a hand-bag,  will  be  sug- 
gested by  a little  cxiicrience  in  the  field.  A saw, 
hatchet  and  nails  are  often  re(|uircd,  as  well  as 
scissors  and  jiins,  the  sujiply  of  which  is  always 
likely  to  run  out,  and  a small  hand  mirror  for  use 
ill  .setting  the  shutter  from  the  rear.  A toilet 
hand-mirror  which  can  be  turned  at  any  angle  is 
a convenient  means  to  inspect  the  interior  of 
nests  inaccessible  to  the  hand,  but  witliiu  reach 
of  the  mirror  attached  to  a pole.” 


AS  a noted  jiortrait-painter  has  stated,  you 
can  no  more  know  about  art  from  reading  aliout 
it  merely  than  you  can  expect  to  know  about 
music  from  reading  aliout  it.  You  must  see 
])ictures,  you  must  see  sculpture,  you  must  see 
architecture,  you  must  see  the  best  art,  to  be 
benefited.  Ry  this,  it  is  inferred  that  only 
meritorious  works  should  be  studied  and  that 
meretricious  ones  should  be  tcschcwcd.  There- 
fore, the  student  of  pictorial  jihotography  will 
derive  benefit  from  viewing,  critically-,  the  best 
works  in  [lainling,  sculpture,  architecture  and 
pictorial  ])liotogra])hy-;  for  there  he  will  find  ex- 
cm])liticd  not  only-  accepted  art-principles,  luit 
the  motive  that  iii.siiires  the  true  artist  and 
guides  him  to  outward  ex])ressiou. 

AY.  A.  F. 
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Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  II.  Developing,  Printing  and  Enlarging 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


IITHOUT  a (loul.t  — next  to  (le- 
\eloping — printing  is  at  once  a 
sonrce  of  delight  and  disillusion- 
ment. It  is  a delight  when  a clear, 
snaj)py  ])rint  is  the  resnlt;  and  a 
disillnsionincnt  when  an  apparently  excellent 
negative  yields  a soot-and-white-wash  or  deeply 
mottled  resnlt.  Most  amateurs  use  a develop- 
ing-paper,  that  is,  a ])aper  which  after  exposure 
to  light  in  the  jirinting-frame  shows  no  picture 
until  it  is  ]>laced  in  a developing-solntion,  which 
brings  out  the  image  on  the  otherwise  white 
])aper.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other  printing- 
])rocesses,  piiosi)hate,  platinotyi)e,  ozotype,  hliie- 
j)rint,  carbon,  gum-bichromate,  oil,  ozobrome 
and  bromoil.  Of  these,  blue-])rinting  is  the  only 
one  that  is  of  any  interest  to  the  average  amateur. 
Indeed,  this  process  is  so  simple  that  it  is  usually 
resorted  to  by  all  camcrists  who  have  neither 
incentive  nor  time — or  both — to  devote  to  other 
])rinting-processes.  It  is  a veritable  “add-hot- 
water-and-serve"  method.  Cold  water  and 
sunlight  are  the  only  means  needed  in  addition 
to  a ])rinting-frame.  Although  I have  my  own 
oj)inion  of  an  amateur  who  uses  a fifty-dollar 
camera  ajid  makes  all  his  prints  on  bhie-i)rint 
paper,  I confess,  witliout  a blush,  that  my  first 
pictures  were  all  maile  on  l)lne-i)rint  i)aper.  The 
fact  that  I used  l)lue-])rint  paper  is  iinlieative  of 
my  general  photographic  intelligence,  at  onetime. 

The  amateur  wIkj  uses  developing-paper  for 
the  tirst  time  is  usually  assured  of  an  entire 
evening's  entertainment  or  the  opi)Osite.  The 
process  is  not  difficidt,  but  at  times  it  may  cause 
the  embryonic  photographer  considerable  per- 
])lexity.  Three  trays  and  a large  pan  or  l)asin, 
one  ])rinting-frame,  graduate,  necessary  chemicals 
and  a piece  of  cheese-cloth  constitute  the  required 
ccpiipment  for  the  first  modest  exiK'riment. 
Fortunately,  it  is  not  necessary  to  carry  on  the 


mani])nlations  in  semi-darkness.  So  long  as  the 
packet  or  box  of  sensitized  paper  is  shielded  care- 
fully from  any  light,  all  work  may  be  ilone  by 
daylight  or  artificial  light. 

Speaking  of  daylight,  it  miglit  f)c  well  t(j  inter- 
rujjt  the  discussion  of  devcloi)ing-j)apcr  long 
enough  to  call  attention  to  the  daylight-j)rinting 
papers.  These  have  the  advantage  that  the 
image  may  be  seen  clearly  at  all  stages  of  the 
])rinting  and  that  a toning-bath  enables  the 
amateur  to  obtain  tonal  \alues  that  are  at  once 


beautiful  and  varied.  There  are  so-called  self- 
toning  papers  which  may  be  fixed  and  toned  in 
a i)lain  hypo-bath.  Next  to  blue-print,  no 
j)rinting-process  is  simpler  than  daylight-print- 
ing. Obviously,  if  there  is  no  sun  there  can  be 
no  printing;  hence  the  popularity  of  developing- 
I^apers  which  may  be  used  day  or  night,  regard- 
less of  weather-conditions.  One  word  of  caution 
to  those  using  daylight-printing  paper:  be  sure 
to  tone  all  prints  before  showing  them  to  ad- 
miring friends,  else  two  or  three  days  later  the 
masterjjiece  will  be  a.  faded  memory. 

Briefly,  the  ileveloping-process  is  carried  on  as 
follows:  the  printing-frame  is  grasped  firmly 
in  the  left  hand,  the  negative  is  placed  in  it, 
shiny  side  clown  on  the  glass — if  the  dull  side  is 
I)laced  on  the  glass  the  resulting  print  will  be  the 
exact  reverse  of  the  origizial,  left  will  be  right 
and  vice  versa — next,  the  sensitized  side  of  the 
paper  is  jzlaced  on  the  dull  side  of  the  negative — 
usually  the  concave  side  of  the  paper  is  sensitized 
and  may  thus  be  recognized — then  the  back  of 
the  printing-frame  is  clamped  into  position. 
Much  of  the  evening's  entertainment,  and  like- 
wise disappointment,  consists  of  trying  to  guess 
how  long  to  expose  the  printing-frame  to  the 
light,  Izefore  taking  out  the  paper  to  immerse  it 
in  the  developing-solntion.  If  the  exposure  is 
too  short,  the  print  must  be  literally  soaked  in 
the  developer,  with  the  usual  result  that  the 
pajzer  becennes  so  sadly  stained  and  the  picture 
so  faint  tliat  the  jzrint  is  ready  for  the  waste- 
Izasket.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exposure  is 
too  long,  the  picture  fairly  leaps  out  of  the 
paper  and,  before  the  print  can  be  removed  from 
the  developer,  it  is  a stormy  black.  Between 
these  two  extremes  lie  several  hundred  varia- 
tions of  effect — one  jzriut  may  have  some  of  them 
and  another  all  of  them.  In  connection  with 
these  “effects,"  it  is  customary  to  have  at  one’s 
instant  command  several  well-chosen,  thoroughly 
satisfying  ex])leti\'es.  It  is  well  to  have  a 
repertoire  sufficiently  elastic  to  suit  all  require- 
ments, namely,  some  to  be  used  in  the  presence 
of  ladies  and  others  more  vituperative  to  be 
eni])loye<l  when  alone. 

AVe  will  assume  that  the  amateur  is  a fair 
guesser  and  that  most  of  the  prints  when  im- 
mersed in  the  develojK-r  yield  satisfactory  jhet- 
ures.  However,  it  will  not  do  to  remove  them 
from  the  develoizer  and  gaze  at  them  admiringly. 
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as  the  developer  continues  to  act  even  after  tlie 
print  is  held  in  the  hand.  It  is  best  to  rinse  the 
print  in  the  tray  containing  water  and  then 
immerse  it  qidckl>’  in  the  next  tray  containing 
the  fixing-bath.  At  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes,  the  print  may  be  removed  from  the 
fixing-bath  and  admired  at  length  before  plac- 
ing it  in  the  large  basin  for  its  final  washing.  If 
running  water  is  not  obtainable,  twelve  to  fifteen 
complete  changes  of  water  should  remove  all 
traces  of  hypo. 

The  next  and  last  stc]>  is  to  remove  the  jirints 
from  the  wash-water  and  to  [)lace  them  face 
down  on  a double  thickness  of  cheese-cloth,  which 
may  be  spread  conveniently  on  toji  of  a t)cd, 
if  the  amateur  is  a bachelor;  otlierwi.sc,  it  is 
safer  and  more  conducive  to  connubial  felicity 
to  spread  the  cheese-cloth  on  the  kitchen-table. 
As  printing  is  done  usually  at  night,  the  next 
morning  should  find  the  prints  dry,  rea<ly  to  be 
trimmed,  mounted  or  jiasted  in  the  family- 
album.  d'his,  in  brief,  is  the  developing-iiroctrss 
indulged  by  thousands  of  amateurs,  and  is  the 
only  process  that  most  of  them  ever  attempt. 

Next  to  printing,  in  interest,  is  enlarging. 
Instead  of  placing  the  negative  and  pajier  in 
close  contact  in  a printing-frame,  the  negativ(>  is 


placed  in  an  enlarging-box  or  camera  which  by 
means  of  ilaylight  or  artificial  lighf  ]>rojecfs  an 
enlarged  image  of  the  negative  on  a board  set  at 
right  angles  to  the  eiilarging-apiiaratus.  In 
short,  the  enlarging-box  or  camera  elo.sely  re- 
sembles a stereo]iticon  which  ])rojects  pictures 
on  a screen,  with  the  difference  that  instead  of  a 
positive,  a negative  is  projected.  On  the  board  — 
which  corrcsiionds  to  a screen — a large  sheet  of 
sensitizeil  jjajier,  known  as  bromide  or  enlarging 
developing  paper,  is  fastened,  the  sensitized  side 
being  ])laced  toward  the  enlarging-camera.  The 
enlarged  image  of  the  negative  is  thrown  on  the 
sensitized  bromide  jiapcr  which,  after  a few 
seconds'  exposure,  is  (leveloi)C(l,  fixed,  washed 
anil  dried  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
smaller  contact-prints. 

Enlarging-boxes  and  cameras  arc  legion. 
The  siinjilest  and  least  ex])ensive  is  one  of  box- 
form.  The  negative  is  ])laced  in  one  end  and 
the  bromide  or  eidarging  developing-paper  in 
the  other.  The  entire  box  is  then  taken  to  a 
com'enient  window  or  to  strong  artificial  light 
and  cxjiosed  like  an  ordinar\-  printing-frame, 
d'he  other  extreme  is  aii  enlarging-ap|)aratus 
built  permanently  as  part  of  a darkroom  and 
containing  a powerful  illnminant,  condensing- 
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lens,  long-draw  bellows-camera  and  high-grade 
anastigmat  or  special  enlarging-lens.  Between 
the  two,  the  amateur  has  many  styles  of  equip- 
ment from  which  to  select  according  to  his  fancy 
and  pocketbook. 

My  first  experience  with  enlarging  was  at  a 
friend’s  house.  The  equipment  placed  at  my 
disposal  was  of  the  latest  type  and  consisted  of 
a powerful  arc-light  encased  in  a permanent 
lamp-house  and  fourteen-inch  condensor  whicli 
carried  the  light  in  parallel  rays  to  the  negative- 
carrier  of  the  well-V)uilt  enlarging-camcra 
eqnippc'd  with  a high-grade  anastigmat  lens. 
The  enlarging-board  to  liold  the  paper  ran  on  a 
carefully  graduated  track  which  afforded  an 
unusually  accurate  adjustment.  Previous  to 
my  accei)tance  of  my  friend’s  kind  offer  to 
allow  me  to  use  his  outfit,  I read  thoroughly  a 
handbook  devoted  to  enlarging.  Indeed,  so 
thoroughly  diil  I read  this  book  that  I re- 
membered whole  passages  of  it  verbatim. 
AVhen  the  evening  arrived  for  my  initiation  to 
the  fundamentals  of  enlarging,  I felt  well  quali- 
fied to  undertake  the  matter  alone.  My  friend 
introduced  me  to  his  eciuipmeiit  and  explained 
every  i)oint  in  detail,  then,  in  accordance  with 
onr  agreement  he  left  me  to  shift  for  myself. 

Not  being  much  of  an  electrician,  I felt  a bit 
nervous  about  switching  on  the  arc-light.  After 
some  hesitation  I managed  to  turn  the  electric 
switch.  Immediately  there  ensued  such  a 
sputtering,  clicking  and  hissing  within  the  arc- 
lamp  that  I turned  off  the  electricity  in  liaste, 
half  exjK'cting  to  be  electrocuted  the  next  instant. 
At  length,  after  several  such  attempts  I dis- 
covered that  after  a moment  or  two  the  arc- 
lamj)  stoj)ped  its  noise  ami  buzzed  softly  to  it- 
self in  evident  contentment.  All  went  smoothly 
until  I was  ready  to  fasten  the  bromide  i)aper 
to  the  enlarging-board  ready  for  the  exposure, 
d'he  lens  had  a cap;  but  if  I placed  it  over  the 
lens  it  shut  out  the  image  of  my  negative  on  the 
enlarging-l)oard.  jMoreover,  there  was  no  way 
to  determine  accurately  where  to  fasten  the  bro- 
mide j)a])er  so  that  it  would  receive  the  entire 
image  of  my  negative  when  the  lens  was  uii- 
cap])ed.  By  chance  I found  that  my  friend 
used  a lens-caj)  of  heavy  orange  glass  which 
when  i)laced  over  the  lens  j)rotected  tlie  sensi- 
tive bromide  j)ai)er  from  fog  and,  at  the  same 
time,  allowed  enough  liglit  to  jaiss  through  to 
l)roject  the  image  of  my  negative  accurately  on 
the  enlarging-board.  Later  I learned  that  this 
lens-cap  was  ])art  of  the  necessary  e(ini])inent 
and  that  in  no  sense  was  it  an  original  idea. 
y\1  length,  I was  all  ready  to  make  the  exposure. 
My  ])a])er  was  adjusted,  the  image  was  focused 
sharply  and  the  lens  stopped  down  correctly. 


With  what  I considered  a deft  movement,  I 
removed  the  orange-glass  lens-cap  and  began 
to  count  the  seconds  while  the  brilliant  white 
image  of  my  negative  was  projected  on  the 
bromide  paper.  So  interested  did  I become  in 
the  evolution  going  on  before  me,  that  I leaned 
over  inadvertently  so  that  my  head  entered  the 
beam  of  light  issuing  from  the  lens  with  the  re- 
sult that  an  e.xcellent  silhouette  of  myself  nearly 
obliterated  most  of  the  enlargement.  Again  I 
made  the  attempt.  This  time  I managed  to 
keep  my  head  out  of  the  way;  but  in  the  flush 
of  excitement  over  my  success  I immersed  the 
exposed  sheet  of  bromide  paper  in  the  fixing- 
l)ath  instead  of  in  the  developer  with  the  result 
that  enlargement  number  two  was  ruined 
instantly.  Just  al)Out  the  time  my  friend 
came  down  to  find  out  what  time  I was  going 
home,  I managed  to  make  one  enlargement  that 
might  pass  if  examined  hurriedly  in  a darkened 
room.  Aside  from  the  nervous  .strain  I had 
undergone,  during  nearly  three  hours  of  “en- 
larging,” I had  burned  up  enough  electricity  to 
keep  an  office-building  illuminated  brilliantly 
the  greater  part  of  the  winter  and  had  spoiled 
enough  j)aper  and  chemicals  to  make  further 
eidarging  out  of  the  (piestion,  financially,  for 
at  least  six  months.  Although  my  friend  and  I 
are  on  the  best  (ff  terms,  I have  never  received 
another  invitation  to  use  his  enlarging-outfit. 

To-day,  enlarging  is  becoming  increasingly 
IJopular.  The  advent  and  effectiveness  of  vest- 
j)ocket  cameras  have  made  enlarging  fully  as 
interesting  and  sati.sfactory  as  contact-printing. 
There  are  so  many  handy  enlarging-outfits  to 
be  had  at  all  i)rices,  that  the  amateur’s  re- 
quirements, financially  and  otherwise,  can  be 
met  readily  and  effectively.  The  camerist 
should  not  hold  the  mistaken  idea  that  present- 
day  enlarging  is  “messy”  or  too  much  for  his 
limited  photographic  digestion.  Any  room  may 
be  used  to  ilo  enlarging,  jjrovided  that  due  care 
is  taken  not  to  injure  the  furnishings  or  the 
floor  by  careless  manipulation  of  solutions. 
No  l)ranch  of  ])hotogra])hy  is  more  fascinating 
or  interesting.  There  is  nothing  to  match  a 
well-made  enlargement,  suitably  framed,  for 
home-decoration.  To  the  satisfaction  of  tech- 
nical success  must  be  added  the  perennial  de- 
light t)f  ])ersonal  association.  As  a big-game 
hunter  displays  his  tro])hies  of  the  cha.se,  so 
the  camerist  takes  j)ride  in  the  enlargements 
that  adorn  the  walls  of  his  home.  Needless  to 
say,  the  enlargements  that  have  associations, 
but  not  technical  excellence,  are  hidden  quietly 
ill  the  ash-barrel  and  their  coming  and  going  is 
known  to  no  man. 

{To  he  continued) 
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Using  the  Camera  in  Springtime 

WILLIAM  S.  DAVIS 


IIIE  arrival  of  spring  lirings  fresh 
opportunities  to  the  cainerist  in 
the  choice  of  sntiject-inaterial. 
Likewise  it  hrings  a few  teclinical 
problems.  <lne  to  tlie  changeable 
season  with  its  swift  variations  in  the  color  of 
the  foliage,  strength  of  light  and  atmospheric 
finality.  Since  these  comlitions  are,  indeed 
the  very  essence  of  sjiringtime-laiKlscajies,  om 
is  well  repaid  for  any  attention  one  gives  to  the 
technical  sifle  of  the  mattm-  by  the  results  it  i" 
possible  to  obtain. 

On  one  day,  the  air  is  keen  and  clear,  with  a 
stiff  breeze  driving  the  scurrying  masses  of  white 
clouds  over  fields  and  hills.  I’erhajis,  on  the 
next  da>’,  and  after  a night  of  rain,  one  may 
find  shimmering  reflections  of  the  dri])ping 
trees  in  niatlside-jniddles;  ami.  as  the  sun 
breaks  through  the  morning-clouds  and  warms 
the  nmist  earth,  the  arising  steam  bathes  the 
scene  in  a Inminous  mist  which  sfiftens  the  hard 


edges  of  even  the  nearest  objects  and,  ;d  the 
same  time,  subdues  the  receding  jilanes  still  more, 
thus  enabling  one  to  obtain  the  much-prized 
aerial  ])crs])cctive  in  the  picture.  Even  dull 
• lays,  when  everything  is  wrajiiK'd  in  a thick 
mantle  of  grayish-white  fog,  arc  ])rodnctive  of 
“etfects'’  filled  with  jiictorial  possibilities; 
])articnlarly,  in  neighborhoods  where  a few- 
good  foreground  “bits”  are  ordinarily  swallowed 
nj)  amid  a mass  of  distracting  material.  An 
architectural  ilctail  that  has  an  attractive  out- 
line. when  viewed  ni  am.v.sr,  is  fre<|ncntly  pre- 
sentcil  most  effectively-  against,  the  sofl-flat 
tones  of  a backgronml  rn\-elo])cil  in  fog;  ami  1 he 
persi)ccti\-c  of  a street-vista  is  nearly  always 
im])roved  by  the  i)rescnce  of  some  haze.  The 
same  can  also  be  said  of  w-oodlaml-scenes  in  early 
s])ringtiim — the  softening-effect  ])roilnceil  by 
an  envelope  of  mist  not.  only-  increases  (he  tmial 
gradations  by-  giving  more  ditfi'rent  iai  ion  be- 
tween near  and  distant  planes;  but  it  lessens 
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the  prol)at)ilit>’  tliat  a liarsli.  scratt-hy,  ([uality 
will  a|)i)par  in  tlie  rendering  of  the  mnnerun.s 
l>are  twigs  and  liranehes. 

d'lie  main  diftienlty  to  handle  subjects  that 
t'eatnre  leafless  trees  lies  in  obtaining  sufficient 
massing  of  tones  to  unite  the  various  ])arts  into 
an  effective  conijiosition.  d'he  introduction  of  a 
pictnres((ue  tree-trunk  as  a ]jrominent  fore- 
groimil-feature  will  sometimes  jirove  an  aid  to 
the  line-composition;  but.  in  any  case,  one  has 
often  to  rel,\’  a great  deal  iiiion  transient  effects 
of  light  and  shadow  brought  about  by  the  jires- 
ence  of  clouds,  or  of  shadows  cast  by  nearby- 
objects.  In  the  case  of  open  landscapes  which 
lack  interesting  foreground-material,  although 
liossessing  a good  middle-distance  and  skyline, 
it  is  aih'isable  to  keej)  the  skyline  low  in  tlu' 
com])osil  ion  and  to  de\-ote  tla*  greater  sjiace  to 
a good  clond-etfect,  sncli  as  is  sivn  freipiently 
on  a w indy  sjiring-daA-.  Subjects  of  this  charac- 
ter are  very  ex])ressi\'c  of  one  phase  of  sjiring- 
limc-wcalhcr. 

As  the  season  ad\anc(‘s  and  the  fresh  leaves 
a|)])car.  there  are  numerous  ehaiiees  to  make 
most  delieate  foliage-studies.  At  times,  the 


pale  yellow-green  tones  in  the  sunlight  are  of 
nearly  the  same  value  as  the  gray-blue  of  the 
sky,  which,  although  re(|uiring  care  in  treat- 
ment to  avoid  flatness  and  still  suggest  the 
delicate  differences,  allows  the  working  out 
of  attractive  tonal  schenuss.  However,  one 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  being  deceived 
by  color-coiifrast.  whieh  under  these  conditions 
may  bi*  (piite  different  from  the  fone-contra.s-t 
between  jiarts  of  a snfijeet.  I'he  hazy  sun- 
sets of  springtime  offer  still  another  siibjeet 
worthy  of  attention,  either  in  conneetion  with 
an  open-landscape  or  as  a background  to  a 
screen  of  trees. 

So  far.  1 have  said  nothing  aliout  subjects  other 
than  landscajH's  which  are  expressive  of  the 
s])ringtime-s])irit;  but  the  searcher  for  genre- 
comiiositions  cannot  fail  to  see  possibilities 
around  a farm,  where  the'  various  ojierations  t)f 
])low  ing,  sowing,  etc.,  afford  a wide  range  of 
figure  and  animal-grouping  in  a landscaiie- 
settiug.  Then,  too,  the  flower-lover  will  surely 
enjoy  making  seasonable  studies  of  the  early 
wild-Howers  and  various  stages  of  plant-growth 
and  tree-liranches  in  blos.som.  Simiilicity  of 


training  in  coini)().sition  dori\ed  from  handling 
material  tliat  is  eontrolled  in  arrangement  and 
in  lighting  is  valuable  to  the  worker. 

So  far  as  the  ])hotographic  techni(|ne  i.s  con- 
cerned, there  is  not  so  niueh  to  be  said  to  apply 
especially  t(j  work  in  s])ringtime.  Although 
color-sensitive  plates  or  films  are  not  essential 
during  the  early  ])art  of  the  season,  I would  ad- 
vise their  use.  .\s  more  color  becomes  a])])arent 
with  the  growth  of  foliage  and  ])lants,  a ray- 
filter  shouhl  be  used  when  practicable:  its  employ- 
mcTit  is  especially  essential  when  delicate  rel- 
ative values  between  pale  greens  and  blue  sky 
must  be  rendered  carefully.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon. when  the  air  is  filled  with  sunlit  yellow 
haze,  the  ((uality  of  the  light  often  acts  much  in 
the  same  capacity  as  a ray-hlter  by  subduing  the 
l)lue  rays  in  the  atmosphere,  to  which  ])hoto- 
graphie  emulsions  are  abnormally  sensitive. 
When  a ray-filter  is  not  used  under  such  con- 
ditions, it  is  necessary  to  give  about  the  same 
increase  in  ex])osure  as  a filter  usually  re((uires — 
even  though  the  yellow  sunshine  ap])ears  bright 


treatment  is  the  great  essential  when  ilealiug 
with  jdant-subjeets  of  any  kind;  and  as  this 
cannot  always  be  obtained  when  i)hotogra])hed 
amid  their  natural  surromulings,  it  is  sometimes 
necessary  -if  an  artistic  result  is  d(‘sirecl  — to 
bring  the  .s])eeimens  indoors,  or  otherwise  trans- 
plant them,  where  a suitable  background  can  be 
j)r(»videil  ami  the  composition  studiecl  at  leisure. 
.Mthough  trees  in  blossom  are  most  entieing  to 
the  eye,  tlie>-  seldom  make  a satisfactory  picture 
in  their  entirety.  The  absence  of  color  in  the 
finished  print,  eombined  with  the  great  amount 
tjf  scattered  minute  detail,  fails  to  ])erpctnate 
the  original  impression  received.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  better  to  use  only  a branch  or  two 
— either  in  the  open  or  indoors  and  to  work 
for  j)ietorial  qnalit,\-  of  line  and  tone-siiaeiug. 
■\s  many  workers  have  flemonstrated,  the  re- 
sults so  obtained  may  be  very  beautiful  and  satis- 
fying in  their  suggestion  of  s])ring;  and  the 
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to  the  eye.  In  tliis  connection,  I may  say  that 
it  generally  .seems  to  lie  a fact  tliat  the  actinic 
\ahie  of  light  of  the  same  visual  luminosity  on  a 
hazy  or  foggy  day  is  greater  in  the  morning  than 
when  the  siin  is  at  a.  corres])oii(ling  angle  above 
the  horizon  in  the  afternoon.  In  other  words, 
the  afternoon-light  is  usually  more  yellow  than 
the  morning-liglit. 

'I'o  ])reser\'c  the  characteristic  tonality  of 
gray  tree-trunks  and  the  net-work  of  branches, 
a rather  short  scale  of  middle-tones  must  jire- 
dominate  in  a jiictnre;  consequently,  a full 
ex])osnre  should  be  givc'ii  whether  or  not  it  is 
deeme<l  es.sential  to  emjiloy  a ray  filter.  In 
many  cases,  a.  ilelicatc  ditfusion  of  focus  seems  to 
help  lo  suggi'st  the  soft,  vajiorons  ((uality  of 
atmos|)here  so  often  seen  on  (piiet  s])ring-days. 
There  are  several  wa\’s  to  obtain  this — either 
in  the  negat  ive  or  during  printing — without  re- 
sort ing  to  the  use  of  special  soft-focns  lenses. 


although  these  are  quite  suitable  if  at  hand.  A 
simple  method  to  obtain  general  softness  in  the 
negative  with  any  ordinary  lens  is  to  stop  down 
considerably,  and  then  to  rack  out  the  lens  be- 
yond the  point  of  sharpest  focus  until  the  de- 
sired degree  of  diffusion  is  seen  on  the  fociising- 
screen — the  size  of  the  stop  determines  the  pro- 
jiortionate  amount  of  ditfusion  in  the  various 
jilanes  of  the  subject.  When  jirinting  by  con- 
tact, one  or  two  sheets  of  celluloid  interposed 
between  negative  and  paper  may  be  tried.  An 
enlargement,  especially  upon  rough  paper,  can 
be  given  pleasing  softness  of  definition  by  putting 
the  lens  of  the  enlarger  very  slightly  out  of  sharp 
focus.  The  main  jioint  to  liear  in  mind,  in  all 
ca.ses,  is  to  suit  the  mode  of  treatment  to  the 
theme  to  be  expressed.  Neither  .soft-focus  nor 
a sharj)  image  is  artistic  in  itself,  although  either 
may  be  an  aid  to  that  end,  according  to  the  effect 
required  or  the  thought  to  be  expres.sed. 
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A Talk  About  Lighting 

PRACTICUS 


IGHTING  the  sitter  is  one  of  tlie 
most  difficult  sul)jects  to  discourse 
upon  that  could  well  be  chosen,  for 
so  narrow  is  the  margin  between 
success  and  failure  that  it  is  not 


possible  to  give  definite  rules  which  will  ensure 
the  same  results  under  different  conditions;  in 
fact,  so  far  is  this  true  that  there  is  a legend  that 
one  successful  portraitist  abstains  from  having 
his  windows  cleaned  lest  the  lighting  should 
thereby  be  rendered  too  hard. 

Nearly  every  competent  writer  on  the  subject 
has  recommended  the  study  of  lighting  to  be 
begun  with  a plaster-bust,  and  with  this  I agree 
heartily.  The  only  thing  better  would  be  to 
follow  the  example  of  Adam  Salomon  and  have 
life-sized  wax-figures  wifh  hair  and  clothes  com- 
plete. A life-sized  bust  is  not  an  exjiensive 
luxury,  even  in  war-time,  for  I recently  pur- 
chased one  near  Hatton  Garden  for  five  shillings. 
It  was  the  head  and  shoulders  of  Gibson's  Venus, 
and  has  not  special  jiretensions  to  classical 
beauty;  it  is  just  a moderately  good-looking 
young  woman  with  a well-balanced  head  upon 
her  shouhlers.  Busts  with  the  head  in  unusual 
positions  should  be  avoided,  as  the  lighting  which 
might  suit  them  will  not  be  useful  for  sitters. 

Having  procured  our  bust,  the  first  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  give  it  a coat  of  buff  or  very  ])ale 
terra-cotta  distemper,  so  that  tlie  light-values 
will  be  about  the  same  as  those  of  the  living 
model.  This  is  very  important,  as  white  plaster 
reflects  far  too  much  light  for  our  ])urj)ose.  The 
reason  that  I advocate  the  use  of  a bust  instead 


of  a living  sitter  is  that  the  latter  cannot  keep 
still  for  the  time  refiuired  for  study,  and  the 
student  will  quickly  see  how  a slight  movement 
of  the  head  upsets  all  his  jdans  for  obtaining  a 
certain  effect. 

The  bust  must  be  i)laccd  (jii  a table  so  as  to 
be  about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  sitting  fig- 
ure, and  in  front  of  a ])lain,  medium-toned  back- 
ground. It  should  be  in  such  a jjosition  that  a 
high  sidelight  falls  upon  it,  the  light  being  rather 
to  the  front  of  the  object.  In  an  ordinary  sjjan- 
roof  studio  this  w(ndd  mean  that  the  dark  blinds 
or  curtains  would  be  drawn  over  one  end  of  the 
studio,  both  top  and  side,  for  about  five  feet. 
The  bust  should  be  about  three  and  a half  feet 
from  the  end  wall,  the  next  bliml  should  be  half- 
down and  the  next  c|uite  oj)cn;  the  sidelight  is  ob- 
scured ujj  to  nearl>'  five  feet  from  the  grouml, 
and  is  oj)en  for  about  a six-foot  run.  If  we 


now  examine  the  lighting,  we  shall  find  it  fairly 
round,  but  rather  contrasty.  This  is  all  for  the 
l)est,  for  we  can  see  readily  the  effect  of  altering 
the  positions  of  the  bust,  the  blinds  and  the 
camera  res])ectively.  One  gohlen  rule — by  whom 
written  originally’,  I know  not — is  that  ‘‘light 
from  the  sitter's  end  of  the  studio  gives  contrast, 
whereas  light  from  the  camera-cud  gives  soft- 
ness.” I cannot  imi)ress  this  fact  too  strongly 
upon  the  beginner.  In  onlinary  circumstances, 
if  the  lighting  is  too  harsh,  open  more  lilinds 
over  the  camera-end;  if  too  soft,  close  them  over 
the  camera  and  o])en  them  near  the  sitter.  This 
one  rule  is  the  key  to  sim])le  lighting,  and  its 
application  will  ])revcnt  much  floundering  in  the 
early  stages.  If  we  do  not  want  to  alter  the 
blinds,  we  may  move  the  sitter;  if  she  goes 
further  under  the  dark  l)linds,  we  get  softness; 
if  she  comes  forward,  we  get  contrast. 

Excess  of  toji-light  is  the  most  common  fault 
in  portrait-lighting;  but  there  are  times  when 
top-light  is  needed.  A Hat  face  with  insigniticant 
features  calls  for  it.  as  IMr.  H.  P.  Bobinson  says; 
"I  think  that  I should  use  a good  deal  of  vertical 
light  in  making  the  ]jortrait  of  a Chinaman.  " 
If  the  sitter  had  strong  features  and  (leei)-set 
eyes,  such  a lighting  would  be  disastrous.  AVe 
may  now  try  the  effect  first  of  turning  the  bust 
to  and  from  the  light,  and  we  shall  see  (|uickly 
how  the  modeling  of  the  face  is  affected.  As  we 
turn  the  nose  to  the  light,  the  further  cheek  be- 
comes illuminated,  wherea.s  if  wi-  turn  it  away, 
it  sinks  into  shadow.  I would  ask  you  to  remem- 
ber that  neither  the  camera  nor  the  sitter  is 
.screwed  to  the  floor,  so  that  you  can  obtain  the 
same  position  of  the  head,  but  with  very  ditfer- 
eut  lightings,  by  turning  it  until  the  ilesired 
effect  is  ()l)taiued,  and  then  ])laciiig  the  camera 
in  the  i)ositiou  whence  you  observed  it.  .Always 
kec])  your  eyes  oi)cu  for  accidcidal  effects  of 
lighting,  and  note  the  sitter's  i)ositioii  in  the 
studio  for  future  use;  some  of  these  "observed  " 
lightings  are  mueh  better  than  those  that  are 
carefully  arrangeil.  I have  found  nearly  always 
tliat  the  effects  obtaiiiecl  witli  only  dark  blinds 
and  clear  glass  are  rather  too  \igoroiis  for  the 
ordinary  run  of  work;  hence  it  is  \'ery  desirable 
to  have  in  addition  very  thin  white  blinds  or 
curtains  so  as  to  diffuse  the  light  a liltle  and  tone 
down  the  glaring  effect  of  the  highlights.  If 
there  are  no  white  blinds,  an  onlinary  cireidar 
head-screen  eo\’ered  with  lliin  elieese-elot  h or 
I)ale-blne  nun's  \-eiling  is  \’ery  useful.  The  nearer 


tills  is  jilaced  to  the  sitter,  the  softer  will  be  the 
ligliting,  and  vice  versa.  In  studios  whicli  are 
so  placed  tliat  direct  simliglit  falls  upon  the  glass 
during  any  period  of  the  day,  wliite  blinds  slioidd 
be  used  to  cover  all  the  glass.  1 have  worked  in 
this  way  in  a studio  that  faced  due  west,  on  which 
the  sun  shone  from  11  a.m.  until  evening.  In 
such  a studio,  we  must  not  have  too  large  an 
expanse  of  white-covered  window  open  at  once, 
or  we  shall  get  flat  negatives. 

A point  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  is 
that  the  actual  design  or  pattern  of  the  studio 
is  of  no  moment.  So  long  as  the  light  can  be 
made  to  fall  u]jon  the  sitter  at  the  desired  angle, 
ridge-roof,  single-slant,  top-light,  liigh  sidelight 
will  all  give  the  same  result,  if  handled  properly. 
Aluch  more  depends  upon  outside  influences; 
trees,  walls,  other  buildings  all  .serve  to  modify 
the  lighting,  and  an  arrangement  of  blinds  that 
will  suit  the  sitter  in  one  studio,  may  fail  to  do 
so  in  another  which  is  differently  placcfl. 

A lofty  studio  is  not  to  be  desired.  I r<>mend)er 
one  clever  jjhotographer  who  said  that  he  would 
work  under  a cucumber-frame,  if  he  could.  In  a 
high-roofed  studio  the  light  is  very  difficult  to 
control,  as  it  is  too  far  away  from  the  sitter. 
Even,  soft  effects  are  obtained  easily,  but  when 
any  decided  lighting  is  needed,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  clo.se  all  the  blinds  and  to  use  only  the 
sidelight,  ami  that  oidy  in  a liinitcrl  area. 

A few  words  on  unnsnal  forms  of  studio  may 
not  come  amiss.  tVhen  working  in  a studio 
which  oidy  has  toi)-light,  the  sitter  must  be  placed 
well  back  under  the  dark  blinds,  and  ])lenty  of 
light  admitted  from  the  camera-end.  It  is  also 
often  advantageous  to  turn  the  sitter  slightly  to 
one  side  of  the  stmlio  and  to  work  the  camera 
close  to  that  side  of  the  studio  towards  which  he 
is  looking,  the  background,  of  course,  being  placed 
• liagonally  across  the  corner.  In  a studio  with 
oidy  a high  side-window,  it  is  often  ncces.sary  to 
])lace  the  sitter  as  clo.se  to  the  window-side  as 
])ossil)lc.  so  as  to  get  the  effect  of  toj)-light.  If 
too  low  a sidelight  be  used,  the  eyes  are  filhsl  with 
light  anil  look  flat.  What  is  .sometimes  called  a 
“miniature-jjaintcr's  lighl  " is  a high  frontlight. 
d'liis  gi\’cs  a vcr\'  even  illuminalion  of  the  face, 
but  if  managed  ])ro])crl\',  there  should  be  suffi- 
cient shadow  on  one  side  to  avoid  flatness.  If  it 
be  desired  to  cop,\'  the  lighting  in  an  existing 
photograph  or  even  a.  ])ainting.  if  by  a good 
artist,  Ihc  sjiaik  of  light  in  Ihe  eye  forms  a 
reliable  guide  as  to  the  position  of  the  dominaid 
light.  If  this  be  high  or  nearly  in  the  center  of 
Ihc  toi)  of  the  iris,  in  the  |iositiou  of  tl  o'clock  on 
a watch-dial,  for  instance,  it  denotes  a high  front- 
light,  if  ill  the  |)osition  of !)  o'clock  a low  sidelight, 
and  so  on.  In  some  fancy  liglilings,  it  may  even 


be  at  (i  o’clock,  which  shows  that  the  light  comes 
from  below. 

I will  now  deal  briefl.v  with  screens  and  reflect- 
ors. The  head-screen  I have  already  dealt  with, 
as  far  as  ligfiting  the  features  is  concerned,  but 
it  has  other  uses,  such  as  subduing  the  light  on 
white  draperv.  Nothing  is  more  objectionable 
than  to  have  a white  dress  brilliantly  illuminated, 
making  the  face  appear  too  dark  and  receding 
into  the  background.  B.v  use  of  the  small  head- 
screen  this  ma.v  be  avoided,  the  shadow  being 
cast  where  required.  In  some  cases,  a screen 
covered  with  a thin,  open,  black  material  is  use- 
ful. as  it  will  cast  a shadow  without  diffusing 
white  light  in  other  directions.  Reflectors  are 
usuall.v  relied  upon  too  much;  only  when  the 
lighting  is  nearly  satisfactorv,  but  the  shadows 
are  too  dark,  should  the.v  be  introduced,  and 
then  not  ])laced  close  uj)  to  the  sitter.  In  this 
position  the.v  destro.v  all  the  modeling  on  the 
shadow-side  aiifl  give  an  unnatural  appearance. 
It  is  unfortunatel.v  too  common  for  the  operator 
to  make  a hard  lighting  and  then  to  use  the  re- 
flector to  even  up  the  face.  This  is  wrong,  as  it 
docs  nothing  to  subdue  the  overlighting  on  the 
other  side.  There  is  no  need  to  be  afraid  of 
using  a screen  or  wliite  blind  to  soften  the  high- 
lights, as  it  does  not  cut  off  an.v  light  from  the 
shadows  which  are  still  receiving  frontlight  and 
reflected  light  from  the  studio.  If  the  same  ex- 
jiosure  be  given  with  the  highlights  screened,  the 
negative  can  be  dev'cloped  for  the  shadows  with- 
out the  highlights  blocking  up. 

In  conclusion,  I would  caution  the  beginner 
against  judging  lighting  b.v  the  eye  alone.  The 
negative  is  the  onl.v  test.  The  plate  does  not  see 
the  sitter  alwa.vs  in  the  same  wa.v  as  the  operator 
docs.  Some  plates  have  a tendenc.v  to  intensify 
the  light,  whereas  others  soften  it.  The  lens  also 
has  a .sa.v  in  the  matter,  a short-foens  lens  usuall.v 
giving  a more  lirilliant  negative  than  a long- 
focus  one  docs.  This  is  due  partl.v  to  scattered 
light  in  the  studio,  but  it  .seems  also  to  be  caused 
b.v  the  distance  between  lens  and  plate.  Nat- 
urall.y,  the  o[)crator  will  .see  tliat  his  lens  is  clean, 
his  camera  blacked  well  inside  and  his  darkroom- 
light  beyond  sus]iicion,  licfore  he  begins  work,  or 
he  is  simpl.v  inviting  failure  in  an.v  attemjit  to 
obtain  good  lighting. — The  Hriii.sh  Journal. 


( liucu.VAiUTV  in  art  is  a (|ualit,v  cagerl.v  sought, 
but  never  attained  through  .seeking.  It  is  an 
endowment,  notan  attainment. 

Duncan  Philh'p.s. 


Photography  as  a Safeguard 

IT  is  asserted  tliat  the  war  lias  been  won  by 
pliotograjihy.  AVhetlier  tliis  is  actually  so  or 
not.  it  cannot  be  denied  that  pliotograjihy  has 
contributed  in  a very  large  measure  to  the  inag- 
nifieent  success  achieved  by  the  Allied  forces. 
This  was  shown  clearly  by  the  remarkable  re- 
sults accomjilished  liy  the  aerial  iihotograjiher, 
as  described  in  the  Xovember  issue  of  this  maga- 
zine. Although  these  achievements  form  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  chajiters  in  the  history  of 
jiliotograjihy,  there  are  jiages  still  to  lie  written 
— trivial  by  comjiarison.  to  be  sure,  but  jiages 
which  will  record  the  ajijilication  of  jihotograjiliy 
in  several  imjiortant  fields.  One  of  these  is 
jihotograjiliy  as  a safeguard,  or  as  a means  of 
identification.  The  use  of  a jiortrait-jihotograjih 
as  a part  of  a jiassjiort.  or  of  a card  of  admission, 
is  no  longi'r  a novelty;  lint  there  are  many  ways 
in  which  this  jiractice  can  be  exteinled. 

First  of  all,  is  the  consideration  of  the  home. 
Every  well-regulated  family  should  have  on 
hand  as  an  immediate  means  of  identification — 
in  case  of  an  accident  or  sudden  death  —a  good 
jihotograjih  of  every  one  of  its  memliers.  If  the 
family  contains  a large  number  of  children  and, 
for  financial  reasons,  indiviflual  jirofcssional 
portraits  are  ont  of  the  question,  recourse  may  be 
had  to  one  grouji  of  the  entire  family  with  as 
many  prints  as  there  are  members  of  the  grouj). 
'J'hese  jihotograjihs  should  be  easily  accessible 
and  serve  exclusively  the  purjiose  of  identifica- 
tion. .Mniost  every  first-class  illustrated  news- 
jiajier  should  be  able  to  rejiroducc,  and  jiublish 
as  an  individual  jiortrait,  any  member  of  the 
group.  It  is  also  well  not  to  ilejireciate  the 
jiopular  snajishot — the  .souvenir  of  a jiicnic- 
jiarty  or  some  other  joyful  occasion.  It  may  be 
a god.send  in  the  alisence  of  a jirofessional  jior- 
trait. Similarly,  to  trace  a family-jiet  that  is 
lost,  strayed  or  stolen,  by  means  of  an  aiailable 
jihotograjih,  should  be  an  ea.sy  matter. 

'I'he  owner  of  a Aaluable  violin,  for  cxamjilc, 
has  every  reason  to  feel  ajiiirehensivc  until  he 
owns  a good  jiliotograjili  of  his  treasured  in- 
strument which,  if  stolen,  can  the  more 
readily  be  recovered.  He  knows  that  a jirccioiis 
Cremona  has  a wai'  of  ilisajijiearing  mysteri- 
ously and  of  making  ver>-  long  journeys.  .V 
jihotograjih  that  records  the  grainy  .surface  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  instrument,  will  eon- 


tribute  greatly  to  a successful  search.  The 
same  is  true  of  an  art-collector,  who  should 
have  an  allinm  or  portfolio  of  jihotograjihs  of 
all  his  works  of  art,  which  will  jirove  extremely 
u.sefnl  in  the  event  of  loss  liy  theft  or  fire.  Or, 
should  he  lend  a collection  of  his  jiaintings  to  an 
art-mnsenm,  or  an  art-cluli,  the  album  of  jihoto- 
grajihic  rcjiroductions,  together  with  written 
data  regarding  the  history  of  each  jiainting,  will 
be  a source  of  interest  and  add  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  jiictures. 

Pliotograjihy  may  also  serve  to  correct  a source 
of  discontent  that  jirevails  in  social  clubs  having 
a large  mcmbcrshiji.  On  the  occasion  of  a 
jiojiular  entertainment  it  often  hajijiens — unless 
strict  watch  is  kejit  at  the  entrance — that  un- 
invited guests  gain  admission  and  occujiy  scats 
to  the  exclusion  of  members  who  are  obliged  to 
stand.  If  a collation  is  jirovideil,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  entertainment,  these  intruders — 
usually  blessed  with  healthy  ajijictitcs — aid 
materially  in  the  astonishingly  rajiid  disajijicar- 
ance  of  the  refreshments,  and  the  member  who 
is  inclined  to  be  deliberate  is  thus  dejirivcd  of  his 
share  of  the  rcjiast.  If  every  member  in  good 
standing  were  jirovidcd  with  a membcrshiji-card 
bearing  his  own  jihotograjih  and  he  were  obligcil 
to  show  it  when  entering  the  club-house,  or  the 
auditorium  on  the  occasion  of  a jiojiular  event, 
the  trouble  with  intriulers  would  soon  be  rem- 
edied. It  would  also  jirevent  a thoughtless 
member  from  lending  his  membcrshiji-card  to  a 
friend — a challenge  and  a discovery,  and  the 
cxjHilsion  of  the  offending  member  would  result. 

Election-frauds,  if  not  entirely  jircvcntabic, 
can  at  least  be  greatly  diminished  b>'  the  aid  of 
a system  of  cards  each  bearing  a clear  and  fairly 
recent  jihotograjih  of  a voter,  as  well  as  his  name, 
age  anil  address.  With  the  use  of  the  Australian 
ballot — or  any  other  good  voting-systi'in  one 
such  jihotograjihic  card-index  can  be  utilized 
when  the  voter  is  given  his  ballot,  and  another 
when  he  dcjiosits  it.  \’oting  on  the  names  of 
ilcad  men  or  of  nu-n  unable  to  come  to  the  jiolliiig- 
jilaccs,  would  thus  be  made  \ iiiually  imjiossibic. 
unless  the  elect iou-oflicers  fail  to  do  their  diilw 
'riie  rcsjionsibility  to  jirovide  suitable'  jiliolo- 
grajihs  of  standardized  size  should  fall  iijion  (he 
voters,  thus  saving  the  muuicijialitx'  or  towiishij) 
considerable  exjiense  and  also  jircveni  iiig  a.  new 
system  of  jirivatc  and  official  graft. 
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ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be= 
fore  Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  mil  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  shoidd  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  unll  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex: 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions ai>pear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — The  Spirit  of  Christmas  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  None  awarded. 

Second  Prize:  Dr.  Charles  B.  Piper. 

Third  Prize:  Mr.  W.  Stelcik. 

Honorable  Mention:  Lilian  A.  Guernsey,  Paul  Har- 
rison, G.  H.  McKelway,  K.  A.  Kjeld.sen,  R.  J.  Morrow, 
Louis  R.  Murray,  Kenneth  U.  Smith,  Leopold  Zwarg. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1919 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 
“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 
“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“ Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1920 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplip 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 


Volatile  Liquids. 

.\x  imporlant  word  of  caution  appears  in  Photography 
with  regard  to  intlammal)le  liquids.  Bottles  contain- 
ing volatile  liipiids,  especially  liquids  which  give  off  in- 
Hainmable  vapors,  should  never  be  placed  on  a high 
shelf,  but  on  one  near  the  floor.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  the  teini)crature  near  the  ceiling  of  a room  is 
often  very  much  higher  than  is  realized  by  those 
below:  and  the  ])ressure  which  is  thus  caused  inside  the 
bottle  has  more  than  once  caused  such  bottles  to  burst, 
sometimes  with  .serious  results.  Even  if  it  did  not. 
it  might  lift  the  stopper. 
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SECOND  PRIZE 
SPIRIT  OF  CHRISTMAS 


Advanced  Competition — Miscellaneous 
Closes  May  31,  1919 

Each  year  the  Miscellaneous  Competition  offers  tlie 
camerist  a sort  of  pictorial  safety-valve.  Uy  that  I 
mean,  that  the  camerist  is  unfettered  photographically 
with  regard  to  the  subject  he  may  send  in  for  con- 
sideration. If  for  any  reason,  the  subjects  listed  in 
Photo-Era  for  competition  fail  to  jilease  him  or  if  he 
is  unable  to  meet  the  conditions  im[)()sed,  the  jire.sent 
competition  gives  him  carte  blanche.  In  poimlar  par- 
lance, “the  lid  is  off’  with  regard  to  subject.  Need- 
less to  say,  interest  of  subject — whatever  it  may  be — 
originality  of  subject,  composition  and  technical  ex- 
cellence will  weigh  heavily  with  the  jury.  In  short, 
becau.se  the  camerist  is  at  liberty  to  .select  his  subject, 
it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  free  to  ignore  artistic- 
judgment  and  technicpie. 

Although  landscapes  are  always  of  artistic  value  and 
interest,  it  should  not  be  inferred  that  home-portrait, 
outdoor  anfl  indoor-genre,  still-life,  marine,  cam[), 
architectural,  nature,  speed  and  otlier  jiictures  are  un- 


welcome. The  intelligent  and  well-equiiiped  camerist 
need  not  go  far  to  obtain  real  ])ictures  of  permanent 
value  to  himself  and  to  others.  However,  “record” 
photographs  are  not  desired  in  this  competition.  'Pry 
to  decide  wdiether  or  not  the  photograph  you  intend  to 
send  is  of  more  than  personal  or  local  interest.  This 
particular  jioint  is  one  for  every  camerist  to  remember  in 
all  his  work  for  public  exhibition  at  camera-clubs  or  in 
the  jire.ss.  Remember  that  there  is  a great  worhl  be- 
yond your  horizon  that  cares  nothing  for  you  unless  you 
touch  a sympathetic  chord — somethiug  in  common  with 
what  we  can  all  comprehend  and  enjoy. 

The  Miscellaneous  Competition  offers  an  exceptional 
ojiiiortunity  to  the  ambitious  worker  who  is  waiting 
for  the  psychological  moment  to  enter  the  ranks  of 
the  "arrived”  pictorial  and  techiucal  photographers. 
There  are  many  readers  of  Photo-Era  who  have 
profited  by  our  etforts  to  make  i)hotography — artisti- 
cally and  technically — api)eal  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  desires  a mode  of  exiiression  that  meets,  in  great 
measure,  the  yearning  for  the  highest  ami  best  in  art 
and  nature.  We  admit  that  we  do  aim  high.  Some- 
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times,  we  are  reminded  to  “ come  back  to  earth  ” ; never- 
theless, we  have  noticed  that  many  beginners  liave  be- 
come first  prize-winners  in  these  competitions  and  that 
they  have  given  onr  editorial  efforts  full  credit  for  their 
own  steady  progress  and  final  success.  Now  is  the 
psychological  moment  for  ambitious  beginners  who 
have  won  their  spurs  in  the  Beginners’  Competitions  to 
enter  the  larger  field  offered  bv  the  pre.sent  competition. 
Professional  photographers,  likewise,  have  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  try  their  strength  against  many  of  the 
best  amateur  and  professional  workers  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  A reference  to  the  rules  which 
govern  this  and  all  Advanced  Competitions  will  show 
that  every  photographer  in  good  standing — amateur  or 
professional — is  welcomed  heartily  to  any  or  all  of 
these  competitions. 

The  matter  of  the  best  presentation  is  one  that  de- 
mands your  best  critical  judgment  as  well  as  your  best 
executive  ability.  A print  may  be  faultless,  technically, 
and  yet  fail  to  make  the  right  impression  on  the  be- 
holder. On  the  other  hand,  a print  which  in  reality  is 
faulty  on  the  technical  side  may  be  filled  with  poetry 
and  mystery — gaining  and  holding  the  interest  which 
the  merely  literal  could  never  arouse  for  a moment.  It 
may  be  seen  that  this  Aliscellaneous  Competition  is  not 
merely  an  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  such  prints  as  may 
be  lying  about  the  hou.se.  Al)0ve  all,  remember  that 
your  picture  repre.sents  you,  ami  that  it  will  make  its 
appeal  in  proportion  to  the  time,  thought  and  skill  that 
you  put  into  the  making  of  it. 

d'rue  art  comes  first  from  the  heart  and  then  from  the 
mind.  Technical  knowledge  of  composition  is  in- 
valuable as  a means  to  express  that  which  is  beautiful, 
true  and  ,s])iritual;  but  remember  that  of  itself  the 
technical  is  cold  and  lifeless.  Your  pictures  may  be 
perfect  in  workmanship,  but  if  they  fail  to  inspire, 
I)lease  or  otherwise  move  the  beholder,  they  have  not, 
and  you  have  not  succeeded  in  true  artistic  photog- 
raphy. Emphasis  is  placed  purposely  on  this  point 
because  of  the  many  who  fail  to  realize  its  truth. 
Conversely,  it  does  not  follow'  that  because  you  are  not 
a i)rofessional  ]5hotographer  you  are  incapable  to  i>ro- 
duce  winning  i)ictures.  Look  to  the  inspiration  of  your 
effort.  If  it  lie  strong,  fine,  true,  beautiful  and  pure, 
you  cannot  fail.  Snch  trivial  technical  mistakes  as 
you  may  make  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  aiipreciation  of 
the  appeal  that  you  have  tried  to  make  with  the  knowl- 
edge and  erpiipment  at  your  disposal. 

Whatever  subject  you  select,  do  not  forget  that  the 
things  that  are  truly  great  are  invariably  simjile.  One 
flower-study  beautifully  composed  is  worth  a dozen 
flowers  grouped  iu  awkward  fashion.  Likewise,  one 
landscajie  that  conveys  one  distinct  impression  to  the 
beholder  is  worth  many  that  may  contain  three  separate 
com|)ositions  absolutely  unrelated.  It  is  very  much 
like  trying  to  see  how  m.any  per.sons  you  can  include  oti 
the  jilate  or  film — invariably  .some  one's  head  or  foot 
is  omitted  and  the  result  is  neither  a group  nor  a ])or- 
trait.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  simpler  the  com- 
imsilion,  the  more  difiicult  it  is  to  perpetuate.  Tho,se 
who  may  doubt  this  assertion  will  do  well  to  try  to 
jihotograph  one  flower,  ajiple,  vase,  jiair  of  gloves,  tree, 
jierson  or  animal  ami  make  such  a jiicture  a delight  to 
the  eye. 

Human  nature  is  ever  an  interesting  study.  Often, 
it  strives  to  attain  freeilom  of  action  ami  thought, 
oidy  to  be  nonplussed  by  the  very  free<lom  it  has  sought. 
.\s  ai)])lied  to  these  competitions,  contestants  sometimes 
write  that  for  us  to  .sjiecify  what  the  competitions  shall 
be  is  a,  mistake,  and  that  it  has  a tendency  to  ni]) 
])hotogra|)liic  talent  in  the  bml.  Although  it  may  be 
true  in  certain  cases,  we  are  still  unconvinced  that  our 


statement  in  advance  of  subjects  for  competition  is 
not  the  best  method  to  pursue,  after  all.  This  Mis- 
cellaneous Competition  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  those  who  may  have  felt  hampered  by  our  re- 
striction of  subjects.  Needless  to  say,  we  are  en- 
deavoring to  have  these  competitions  serve  our  readers’ 
intere.sts  to  the  very  best  advantage.  If,  inadvertently, 
we  have  suppressed  the  pictorial  ambition  of  a budding 
genius  by  our  usual  method  of  classification,  the 
present  competition  will  offer  him  a much-coveted 
opportunity. 

Indeed,  we  hope  that  all  the  pent-up  pictorial  emo- 
tions of  many  of  our  readers  will  find  an  outlet  in  a true 
and  beautiful  expression  of  the  photographer’s  love  of 
nature,  humanity  and  spirituality.  This  competition 
represents  the  freedom  of  thought  and  action  that  some 
of  our  readers  have  hoped  to  obtain.  It  will  be  in- 
teresting to  study  carefully  their  pictorial  use  of  this 
greatly  desired  freedom.  In  photography,  as  in  other 
lines  of  endeavor,  we  turn  instinctively  to  those  sub- 
jects that  we  love  most  whenever  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  do  so.  Unconsciously,  we  reveal  a bit  of 
our  true  character  in  so  doing.  Photographically,  and 
otherwise,  this  is  what  we  hope  will  make  the  present 
competition  particularly  desirable. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  Miscellaneous  Com- 
petition is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  1919,  we  are 
especially  eager  to  have  our  friends  and  readers  avail 
themselves  of  the  present  opportunity.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  time  and  effort  required  will  be  more 
than  repaid  by  the  possibility  of  winning  a prize,  and  by 
the  certainty  to  give  not  only  themselves  but  others 
many  pleasant  and  jirofitable  hours  of  pictorial  delight. 

A.  H.  B. 

Plateholders  out  of  Register 

In  three  out  of  four  studios  that  I have  visited  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year  or  so,  I found  the  plateholders  of 
the  camera  in  general  use  out  of  register  with  the 
focusing-screen.  The  pre.sent  u,se  of  rapid  plates  en- 
ables the  photograjiher  to  use  diaphragms  to  an  extent 
that  di.sgui.ses  considerably  the  lack  of  fine  definition, 
resulting  from  the  plate  not  being  truly  in  focus.  In 
the  days  of  wet- collodion — when,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
portrait  free  of  the  unsharpness,  due  to  movement  of 
the  sitter,  it  was  the  custom  to  use  the  lens  at  full 
aiierture  or  nearly  so — photographers  had  to  be,  and 
were,  careful  to  see  that  their  plateholders  were  ac- 
curately in  register  with  the  focusing-.screen. 

Although  the  lack  of  sharpness  in  the  negative,  due 
to  the  plateholders  not  being  in  true  register,  is  less  con- 
spicuous when  using  the  smaller  aiiertures  to  which  the 
use  of  rapid  plates  has  accustomed  us,  it  is  still  very 
<lesirable  that  the  coincidence  of  position  of  the  plate 
and  the  foeusing-.screen  should  be  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  advisable  if  only  for  the  power  obtained 
to  get  ])ropcrly  exposed  results  with  the  shortest  ex- 
posures, [larticularly  in  the  case  of  portraits  of  children. 
X photogra])her,  the  proprietor  of  a high-cla.ss  establish- 
ment, doing  a large  business,  writes  me  that  since  the 
correction  of  his  iilateholders  his  operator  generally 
lakes  portraits  of  children  with  the  open  lens  with 
excellent  results,  and  with  fewer  failures  and  consequent 
economy  of  time  and  jilates. 

The  plan  which  I employ  to  ascertain  the  accuracy — 
or  lack  of  it — of  the  registry  of  the  plateholders,  is  to 
take  a striji  of  wood  about  three-eighths  or  one-half  of  an 
inch  in  thickness — rather  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
slide — and  to  <lrive  a .screw  through  it.  The  strip  is 
lai<l  acro.ss  the  front  of  the  frame  of  the  focusing-screen, 
and  the  screw  advanced  until  the  point  just  touches  the 
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screen  itself.  .V  plate  i.s  now  put  in  thejilateholder,  and 
the  sliile  is  drawn.  The  strip  is  tlien  laid  across  tlie 
front  of  the  slide,  and  if  it  is  in  true  register,  the  screw- 
point  will  just  touch  the  plate.  It  is  desirable  to  re- 
peat this  trial  with  tlie  plate  placed  both  vertically  anil 
horizontally,  and  with  each  carrier  that  may  be  in  use 
with  the  slide.  A waste  negative  is  better  than  a j)lain 
glass  for  the  j)urpo.se,  as  a faint  scratch  on  tlie  film  will 
indicate  very  clo.sely  the  coincidence  of  the  two  surfaces. 

The  reason  for  having  the  wood  a little  longer  than 
the  width  of  the  slide  i.s — as  I have  found  in  one  or  two 
cases — that  the  top  or  bottom  or  one  of  the  sides  may 
be  higher  or  lower  than  the  ojiposite  side,  and  the 
extra  length  of  the  wood  allows  the  screw  to  be  tried  on 
different  parts  of  the  plate.  The  screw  is  inserted  at  the 
place  where  it  will  come  over  the  middle  of  the  screen 
when  one  of  the  ends  of  the  wood  is  just  at  the  outer 
edge  of  the  frame,  d'his  arrangement  allows  full  use 
to  be  made  of  the  extra  length  of  wood  for  the  testing 
the  accuracy  of  adjustment  away  from  the  center  of  the 
screen.  The  extent  of  deviation  from  coincidence  is  as- 
certained by  placing  slips  of  card  of  different  thickne.sses 
between  the  point  of  the  .screw  and  the  focusing-screen, 
or  the  plate  as  the  case  may  be,  until  a piece  is  found  of 
a thickness  that  just  fills  the  space. 

If  it  is  the  focusing-screen  that  is  found  to  be  nearer 


to  the  front  than  the  plate,  a cardboard-matte  is  cut  of 
the  same  size  outside  as  the  ground-glass;  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide  all  round  except  at  the  corners, 
where  it  is  rounded  inside  for  strength.  ,\  jihotog- 
rajiher  generally  has  a stock  of  old  mounts  of  various 
thickne.s.ses;  but  if  there  is  not  one  of  jnst  the  thickness 
required,  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  cartridge-iiaper 
may  be  pasted  on  to  a thinner  card,  and  when  dry  used 
for  the  ])urpose.  The  card-matte  is  dropiied  into  the 
frame,  and  the  gla.ss  rejilaced  and  the  slip-beading 
pinned  in  again. 

If  it  is  the  plate  that  is  too  near  the  front,  slips  of  card 
are  glued  on  all  rounil  to  the  rabbet  of  the  iilateholder. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  carriers  may  rerpiirc  adjust- 
ment indejjendcnt  of  what  has  been  done  to  the  plate- 
holders,  In  this  ca.se  they  may  be  trued  by  gluing  slips 
of  card  along  the  edges  of  the  front,  or,  if  the  error  i.s  in 
the  other  direction,  by  reducing  the  thickne.ss  of  the 
wood  in  the  same  place. 

Of  course,  a neater  job  may  be  had  by  sending  the 
slide  and  frame  of  the  focusing-.screen  to  a camera- 
maker  or  to  an  iidclligent  cabinet-maker,  if — which  is 
not  often  the  case — the  camera  can  be  put  out  of  use  for 
the  time;  but  the  home-cure  method  ile.scribed  has 
answered  jierfectly  well. 

W.  K.  Deben'ham,  in  The  British  Journal. 


Dry -Mounting  without  Press  or  Tissue 

No  do\ibt  in  many  respects  dry-monnting  l)y  means 
of  hot  press  and  tissue  is  ideal;  but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  Ijeing  rather  expensive:  and  tliat,  to  a great 
number  of  photograpliers,  is  an  insurmountable  one. 
Not  only  is  the  initial  outlay  .somewhat  heavy,  but 
there  is  a constant  expense  for  heating  and  tissue. 
The  method  of  mounting  which  it  is  j)roposed  to  de- 
scribe is  cheap,  convenient,  and  ref|uires  no  more  ex- 
pensive apparatus  than  an  ordinary  domestic  flat-iron. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  bending  or  cockling  of  the  mount, 
which  last  statement  can  be  made  of  very  few  mount- 
ants  in  which  water — in  even  small  ciuantities — forms 
an  ingredient. 

The  principle  of  the  process  is  this:  that  when  shellac 
is  heated  to  about  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  it 
melts,  and  becomes  very  “tacky”  at  the  same  time. 
If,  then,  we  give  the  back  of  the  print  a coating  of 
■shellac;  and,  when  in  contact  with  a mount,  heat  it  to 
a temperature  of  100°  C.,  the  print  and  the  mount  ad- 
here, and  a mounted  photograph  is  the  result.  More- 
over, since  there  is  no  evaporation  of  water  there  is  no 
contraction,  consequently  no  cockling,  and  the  print 
and  mount  lie  perfectly  flat.  This  sounds,  and  is  in- 
deed very  simple;  but,  like  most  simple  things,  there  is 
a right  and  a wrong  way  to  do  it ; and  the  writer  wishes 
in  this  article  to  help  fellow-photographers  to  avoid 
some  few  pitfalls  out  of  which  he  has  climbed  during 
his  experiments  witli  the  process. 

The  first  thing  is  the  making  of  the  .solution  of 
shellac.  Obtain  one-quarter  of  a ])ound  of  common 
brown  shellac,  place  it  in  a bottle,  and  pour  in  methy- 
lated spirit  until  the  shellac  is  about  half  to  two-thirds 
covered:  that  is,  there  shovild  be  eight  ounces  or  nine 
ounces  by  volume  of  .solution  when  the  shellac  is 
comi)letely  dissolved  anfl  thoroughly  incorporated 
with  the  spirit;  and  the  solution  shouhl  run  easily,  but 
should  be  much  more  viscous  than  water.  The  shellac 
takes  .some  twenty-four  hours  to  dissolve,  and  the  best 
way  to  hasten  the  ])roce.ss  is  to  place  the  bottle  in  some 
warni  position,  such  as  the  kitchen  mantel-shelf,  giv- 
ing it  a thorough  shaking  from  time  to  time.  For 
several  reasons,  a wide-mouthed  bottle  is  most  conve- 
nient to  use. 

The  next  step  is  the  application  of  the  shellac-solu- 
tion. This  should  be  done  before  the  print  is  trimmed 
to  the  required  size.  It  does  not  matter  then  if  a little 
of  the  shellac  creejis  over  the  edge  of  the  ])rint  onto  the 
image-side.  The  solution  is  applied  with  a .soft  hair- 
l)rush  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  and  a 
fairly  thin,  even  coat  is  given  to  the  back  of  the  print. 
It  is  well  not  to  err  on  the  “over”  side,  otherwise  when 
the  heat  is  applied  to  the  ])rint  the  shellac  will  Ijegin  to 
ooze  round  tlie  edge,  and  in  the  case  of  self-toning 
papers  if  there  is  too  much  methylated  spirit  present, 
it  will  begin  to  di,ssolve  the  film  itself.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  one  reason  why  the  shellac-solution  should  not 
be  too  dilute;  another  is  that  with  insufficient  shellac 
])re.sent,  proper  and  permanent  adhe.sion  between  print 
and  support  does  not  take  ])lace.  If  by  some  inadver- 
tence a little  of  the  shellac  has  fonud  its  way  on  to  the 
surface  of  the  ]>rint,  it  can  be  removed  easily  in  the  case 
of  liromide  and  gaslight  jiapers  or  iirinting-out  papers 
by  rubbing  gently  with  a tuft  of  cotton  moistened 
with  methylated  spirit;  but  this  is  impossible  with 
most  self-toning  papers,  as  already  shown,  and  it  should 
beattenqjted  very  carefully  with  carbon  and  |)latinum- 
papers  to  avoid  serious  damage. 

When  the  shellac  is  applied,  the  j)riut  should  be  left 
to  dry  for  half  an  hour,  and  it  may  then  be  trimmed 
and  mounted  at  once,  or  left  for  a few  days  or  even 


several  weeks,  for  the  mounting.  In  this  respect  the 
process  is  very  convenient,  for  a number  of  prints  can 
be  coated  with  shellac  in  a few  minutes,  and  then  left 
for  an  oi>portunity  of  greater  leisure  for  the  final  opera- 
tions. It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  prints 
appear  to  adhere  to  the  mount  with  the  maximum  of 
ease  when  the  coating  and  mounting  are  done  on  the 
same  day. 

Now  to  the  actual  mounting,  and  in  this  part  of  the 
process  there  are  more  precautions  to  be  taken  than  in 
any  other;  but  after  the  first  attempt  or  two,  they 
become  a matter  of  routine.  The  “press,”  as  has  been 
already  intimated,  consists  of  an  ordinary  flat-iron, 
but  if  it  is  equipped  with  one  of  those  nickel-plated 
shields,  it  will  be  found  much  cleaner  and  more  con- 
venient to  use.  The  iron  is  heated  in  the  usual  house- 
wife’s way,  on  the  gas-range  or  on  the  stove,  but  not  to 
so  great  a temperature  as  is  necessary  for  domestic 
use.  If  too  hot,  there  is  a tendency  to  burn  the  shellac 
instead  of  merely  to  melt  it,  and  the  print  curls  so 
violently  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  it  lie  flat  on  the 
mount.  If  the  iron  is  too  cold,  then  the  shellac  does 
not  melt  properly : it  is  difficult  to  get  the  print  and  the 
mount  to  adhere  at  all,  and  often  enough,  when  cold, 
the  print  breaks  away  from  the  support,  either  in 
places  or  altogether.  The  right  temperature  is  reached 
when,  if  the  iron — without  shield — is  placed  ten  inches 
to  a foot  from  the  cheek,  the  heat  radiating  from  it  is 
just  perceptible  to  the  face.  About  twelve  prints 
33^  X can  then  be  mounted  before  the  iron  becomes 
too  cool.  For  a large  number  of  prints,  two  irons 
worked  in  relays  is  a convenience. 

To  iron  down  the  prints,  a firm  flat  support,  such  as 
a kitchen-table,  is  necessary,  and  it  is  well  to  place  on 
the  top  three  or  four  thicknesses  of  paper  which  have 
been  thoroughly  warmed  before  the  fire  to  drive  out 
absorbed  moisture.  Between  the  print  and  the  iron 
there  shonhl  be  a sheet  of  plain,  thin  paper,  otherwise 
the  iron  will  leave  shiny  marks  on  the  print.  This 
sheet  of  paper  must  also  be  thoroughly  dried,  by  run- 
ning the  iron  several  times  over  it,  to  obviate  any 
danger  of  its  sticking  to  the  j)rint.  Now,  having  made 
all  preparations — which,  although  apparently  numer- 
ous, in  reality  take  but  a few  moments — the  mount  is 
put  on  the  table,  the  print  placed  in  position  and  held 
there  while  the  sheet  of  thin  paper  is  put  on,  and  the 
hot  iron  passed  steadily  all  over  it — in  a large  print 
starting  from  the  center  and  working  to  the  edges. 
After  the  iron  has  covered  the  whole  surface,  raise  the 
paper  to  see  whether  the  print  has  adhered  everywhere 
to  its  support,  and  if  some  corner  or  edge  is  still  un- 
attached, apply  the  iron  with  a moderate  pressure  for 
a few  seconds  particularly  to  that  place.  Sometimes, 
if  the  iron  is  a little  too  hot,  it  will  cau.se  the  print  to 
cnrl  up.  A gentle  pressure  of  the  fingers  at  the  point 
will  make  it  stick  down  properly  as  the  shellac  becomes 
cooler  and  more  “tacky.” 

In  using  this  method  for  passe-partout  work — and 
for  this  it  is  particularly  suitable — it  is  best  to  at- 
tach only  the  top  edge  of  the  “auxiliary”  mounts 
and  print,  since  the  pressure  of  the  glass  ensures 
them  lying  flat  when  bound  up;  but  care  should 
be  taken  to  dry  the  mounts  well  before  ironing  down, 
otherwise  a little  buckling  will  take  jflace,  owing  to 
the  rapid  evaporation  of  absorbed  moisture  contained 
in  the  paper. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  print 
may  be  removed  from  its  mount  at  any  time  should 
this  be  required,  by  passing  a hot  iron  over  the  face  of 
the  print  and  then  gently  pulling  it  away  from  the 
mount,  as  the  warmth  makes  the  shellac  melt. 

W.  J.  CiiEKKY,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
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Amidol  versus  M.  Q.  for  Bromides 

We  have  heard  many  discussions  amongst  profes- 
sional photographers  as  to  whether  Amidol  or  M.  Q. 
is  the  more  suitable  for  bromides,  and  there  appears  to 
be  considerable  divergence  of  opinion.  While  many 
workers  are  producing  perfect  results  with  Amidol,  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  from  a commercial  point  of 
view  the  M.  Q.  developer  is  to  be  preferred.  The 
quality  of  blacks  produced  by  either  is  equally  good, 
and  the  tones  in  the  sulphide  or  hypo-alum  baths  differ 
very  slightly. 

With  Amidol,  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  skill 
and  care  of  the  worker  in  daily  compounding  the  de- 
veloper accurately,  whereas  the  M.  Q.  can  be  made  up 
in  large  quantities  of  constant  strength  and  stored  for 
convenient  use — a point  that  wilt  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  run  more  than  one  studio.  The  disadvan- 
tages of  using  Amidol  are,  for  brevity’s  sake,  tabu- 
lated below,  and  in  common  fairness  we  will  admit 
that  most  of  these  can  be  met  by  the  careful  personal 
attention  of  the  skilled  man.  It  is  needless  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  great  value  of  technical  photographic 
knowledge. 

1.  Temptation  to  guess  the  proportions  of  Amidol, 

Sulphite,  Potassium  Bromide  and  Water. 

2.  Bad  keeping-qualities  of  the  mixed  bath,  and  the 

daily  risk  of  particles  of  dry  Amidol  settling  on 
drying  prints  or  negatives. 

3.  Great  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  i)otassium  bro- 

mide, consequently  when  large  batches  are  de- 
veloped, the  liberation  of  bromide  from  the  paper 
introduces  an  element  of  uncertainty. 

4.  Rapid  contamination  of  the  fixing-bath,  unless  the 

prints  are  washed  after  development,  and  risk  of 
staining  the  gelatine  or  paper  base. 

5.  Quick  staining  of  the  fingers  and  finger-nails. 

With  M.  Q.,  the  making-up  of  the  developer  can  be 
a once-a-week  job,  by  the  darkroom  expert,  if  possible, 
making  the  solution  double  strength  and  storing  it  in 
80-oz.  bottles.  There  is  no  daily  weighing  out  or  meas- 
uring, as  the  developer  only  needs  mixing  with  an 
equal  part  of  water  when  required  for  use.  The 
strength  is  constant,  and  the  prints  can  be  develojjed  by 
time,  a method  that  produces  perfect  results.  The 
fixing-bath  does  not  become  quickly  discolored,  nor 
are  the  finger-nails  stained. 

The  formula  for  M.Q.,  recommended  for  use  with 
papers  and  postcards  is: 


Monomet 1 oz. 

Hydrochinone 4 oz. 

Sodium  sulphite  (crystals) 2 ll)s. 

Sodium  carbonate 2 lbs. 

Potassium  bromide 1 ? ozs. 

Water 4 gallons 


Obtain  a three-gallon  jar  three-quarters  full  of  hot 
water,  add  the  Monomet  first,  stirring  until  dissolved, 
then  add  the  Hydrochinone,  sulphite  and  bromide, 
stirring  until  all  is  dissolved.  Add  the  carbonate  last. 
Have  eight  clean  80-oz.  bottles  at  hand,  and  with  a 
measure  or  bottle  fill  them  to  equal  height  with  devel- 
oper. Then  add  water  to  fill  the  bottles  and  stopper 
them. — Rajar,  Limited. 


Luminous  Wrist-Watches  Fog  Plates 

The  convenience  of  the  luminous  wrist-watch  is 
proved  by  its  use  in  the  military  forces  at  home  and 
overseas.  Many  of  these  watches  are  now  used  by 
civilians,  including  amateur  and  professional  photog- 
raphers. According  to  The  Amateur  Photographer  an 
experimenter  was  amazed  to  discover  to  what  degree 
the  luminous  watch  affected  a sensitive  plate  or  film  in 
the  darkroom.  Among  other  things,  the  experimenter 
found  that  if  such  a watch  was  exposed  for  one  minute 
to  an  undeveloped  plate,  a clear  image  of  the  dial 
appeared  when  the  plate  was  developed.  Even  when 
a plate  was  protected  by  black  paper,  the  effect  of  the 
luminous  wrist-watch  was  apparent;  although,  of 
course,  after  much  longer  exposure.  Twenty-four 
hours  after  a plate  was  e.xposed  to  a luminous  wrist- 
watch  a blackening  of  the  plate  corresponding  to  the 
shape  of  the  dial  was  noticeable.  Cardboard  and  tin- 
foil  failed  to  offer  protection.  It  is  evident  that  the 
radio-active  rays  from  luminous  wrist-watches  have  a 
high  degree  of  penetration. 

Ghost-Images  or  Flare 

It  is  a fact  that  many  of  the  finest  pre-war  anas- 
tigmats  frequently  give  both  ghost-images  and  flare 
when  used  on  subjects  which  throw  a strong  light  into 
their  glasses.  The  defect  is  much  less  often  met  when 
single  lenses  or  the  single  components  of  convertible 
anastigmats  or  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  are  employed. 
“Ghost-images”  or  “flare”  are  regarded  by  many 
photographers  as  being  the  more  likely  with  lenses 
having  many  glas.s-to-air  surfaces;  and,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  although  not  as  a general  rule,  the  more  of  these 
surfaces  there  are  in  the  lens  the  more  likely  is  the  de- 
fect to  be  in  evidence  in  certain  classes  of  work.  It  is 
not  realized  as  well  as  it  might  be  by  those  who  possess 
anastigmats  which  exhibit  flare  or  ghost-images  that 
much  may  be  done  to  assist  in  eliminating  these  defects 
if  the  lens  is  i>rovided  with  a sufficiently  deep  hood. 
We  have  in  our  own  possession  an  anastigi7iat  with  no 
less  than  ten  glass-to-air  surfaces,  and  invariably  when 
this  lens  is  used  against  the  light — or  under  like  con- 
ditions— the  defects  are  sure  to  manifest  themselves; 
yet,  when  the  front  gla.ss  is  shaded  with  a deep  and 
efficient  hood  we  have  never  had  the  least  reason  to 
com])lain.  The  rarity  of  ghost-images  or  flare  when 
rapid  rectilinear  or  single  lenses  are  used  may  l)e  traced 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  with  the  former  class  the  hoods 
are  much  more  efficient;  with  regard  to  the  latter,  when 
the  single  components  of  the  convertible  anastigmat 
are  employed  it  is  nearly  always  the  front  lens  that  is 
removed,  and  thus  the  mount  of  the  lens  serves  as  a 
highly  efficient  hood  for  the  back  glass. 

The  British  Journal. 

To  Safeguard  Important  Keys 

Important  keys  are  usually  flat.  I’hotographic  re- 
productions are  good  to  have  in  one’s  wallet  in  case  of 
loss.  These  are  quickly  made  l)y  substituting  the  key 
for  a negative  in  a printing-frame.  The  develo])ed 
print  will  show  the  keys  as  if  on  solid  black  background. 

The  Suhran. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value,  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduetion  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any  prac- 
tical help  from  friend  or  professional  expert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2|  x 3| 
to  and  including  3j  x 5|  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Fjoch  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker  s name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  (jiving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process . Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
reijucst.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated hoard — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
vcncer.  Large  packages  may  he  sent  by  express. 


Awards— Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  January  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  Alfred  S.  Upton. 

Second  Prize:  T.  P.  Payne. 

Honorable  Mention:  A.  Dubee,  Henry  A.  Pratt. 

The  Photographic  Awakening 

Although  the  number  of  all-the-y ear-round  ama- 
teur photographers  is  on  the  increase,  the  fact  remains 
that  most  camerists  confine  their  photographic  ac- 
tivities to  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  seasons.  For 
this  reason,  April  virtually  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
amateur  photographic  season  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Those  who  have  joined 
the  ranks  of  beginners  are  eager  to  make  their  first 
exposures  out-of-doors  under  balmy  spring-skies.  In 
short,  this  month  there  is  a stirring  about  and  a 
general  restlessness  among  all  lovers  of  the  camera  and 
nature.  In  the  parlance  of  sportsmen,  we  are  all  more 
or  less  afflicted  with  photographic  “spring-fever.” 

Virtually  all  successful  human  activities  have  their 
inception  in  careful  thought  and  planning.  The 
amateur  or  beginner  who  is  really  desirous  to  make  a 
success  of  his  camera-work  during  1919  should  take 
himself  aside  and  ask,  “Do  you  consider  your  camera 
a plaything  or  do  you  see  in  it  wonderful  possibilities 
for  your  intellectual  and  physical  well-being.^”  It  is 
not  my  intention  to  make  the  beginner  or  the  amateur 
photographer  feel  his  photographic  responsibilities  so 
heavily  that  he  loses  all  spontaneity  of  thought  and 
action;  but  I do  feel  very  strongly  that  photography 
is  too  much  of  science  and  an  art  to  be  treated  merely 
as  a toy  to  while  away  an  idle  hour.  I know  from 
ex-perience  that  the  beginner  or  the  amateur  who  puts 
his  very  best  thought  and  effort  into  all  his  photo- 
graphic work  is  the  one  who  will  enjoy  his  camera- 
work the  most  and  make  the  best  pictures  as  well. 
In  other  words,  photography  merits  the  best  thought 
and  effort  that  a man  or  woman  can  put  into  it;  and, 
for  this  very  reason,  each  step  should  be  preceded  by 
careful  and  practical  preparation.  Let  the  beginner 
set  a i)hotographic  goal  worth  striving  for  and  then  bend 
every  energy  to  reach  it— the  rewards  are  commens- 
urate with  the  sincerity  of  the  effort. 

In  planning  his  photographic  work,  the  ambitious 
beginner  should  take  his  own  and  the  limitations  of  his 
cfiuipment  into  consideration.  By  that  I mean  that 
the  owner  of  a moderate-priced  box-camera  should 
not  attempt  work  beyond  the  range  of  such  a camera. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  more  fortunate  po.sse.ssor  of 
<loubIe-extension  camera  fitted  with  an  anastigmat 
lens  is  in  a ])osition  to  undertake  virtually  whatever  he 
may  choo.se  to  photograph.  However,  as  I have 
]>ointed  out  so  many  times,  it  is  the  man  or  woman 
behind  the  equiimient  that  is  the  deciding  factor  with 
regard  to  results.  An  expensive  camera  in  the  hands 
of  a i)erson  who  will  not  master  its  jtroper  manipula- 
tion is  a direct  lo.ss  to  i>hotograi)hy;  first,  because  such 
a camerist  is  no  credit  to  himself  or  to  photography; 
second,  because  he  is  depriving  some  ambitious  worker 
of  the  use  of  an  excellent  outfit.  The  amateur  who  is 
determined  to  make  .something  of  hinnself  photo- 
graphically can  get  remarkable  results  even  with  a 
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pinhole-camera,  because  his  mind  and  heart  are  in 
his  work,  and  every  limitation  of  equipment  is  a new 
incentive  to  excel  in  spite  of  every  obstacle. 

There  is  an  old  saying  which  counsels  those  who 
aspire  to  fame,  “not  to  bite  off  more  than  you  can 
chew.”  In  other  words,  the  beginner  or  the  amateur 
should  plan  his  summer's  work  well  within  his  own 
powers  and  within  the  technical  capabilities  of  his 
photo-equipment.  It  is  far  better  to  make  a succe.ss 
of  the  simple  problems  first  and  reserve  the  more 
difficult  ones  for  later  attention.  The  beginner,  e.s- 
pecially,  should  be  well  satisfied  if  during  his  first 
season  he  has  mastered  the  art  to  make  a simple,  well- 
composed  snapshot.  He  will  have  opportunities 
enough  later  to  make  time-exposures,  speed-pictures, 
flashlights  and  autochromes.  Despite  all  that  may 
be  said  to  the  contrary,  I do  not  believe  that  the 
science  and  art  of  photography  can  be  mastered  in  one 
.season.  Excellent  progre.ss  may  be  made  by  the  in- 
telligent beginner;  but  for  his  own  good  he  shonhl 
not  think  that  he  can  master  a subject  that  involves 


scientific  accuracy  and  the  best  in  art.  The  sure  road 
to  photographic  success  lies  in  the  thorough  mastery 
of  each  step  in  the  technical  and  artistic  ])reparation 
of  a picture — and  this  requires  months,  not  weeks. 

My  own  tyro-days  are  still  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  I 
remember  well  my  second  photographic  .season.  The 
previous  year  I had  done  fairly  well  with  my  little 
llrownie,  and  in  ,\pril  of  my  second  year  I detennined 
to  improve  my  outfit  and  likewise  my.self.  To  this 
end,  I purchased  a folding  hand-camera  fitted  with  a 
good  rajjiil  rectilinear  lens.  “Surely,”  I reasoned  to 
myself,  “this  new  outfit  will  enable  me  to  make  rapid 
progress  this  coming  summer.  Last  year  I learned  how 
to  develop  and  print  my  own  pictures;  this  year  I can 
devote  to  the  study  of  composition,  light  and  shade  and 
the  artistic  work  of  other  photographers.  In  short, 
during  my  first  season  I mastered  my  camera  ami  tech- 
nical ])hotography;  now  all  that  I need  to  do  is  devote 
a season  to  the  artistic  princi])les  involved  and  I shall 
l)e  master  of  the  entire  subject.” 

To  make  a long  story  short,  the  time  I expected  to 


devote  to  the  study  of  art-principles  was  given  ex- 
clusively to  the  attempt  to  master  the  fine  art  of 
focusing!  Like  many  another  beginner,  I assumed 
that  the  more  I paid  for  a camera  the  less  manipulation 
there  was  to  it — in  fact,  the  camera  became  virtually 
automatic  after  one  paid  a certain  price.  That  second 
summer  I arrived  in  the  country  imbued  with  art;  I 
lived,  moved  and  had  my  being  in  the  rarefied  air  of  a 
genius  about  to  bring  a waiting  world  to  his  feet;  but 
to  save  my  life  I could  not  produce  a picture  that  was 
correctly  focused.  Finally,  I came  back  to  earth. 
Art  was  all  very  well  in  its  place;  but  it  had  no  abid- 
ing place  with  me  the  rest  of  that  summer.  Although 
a world  still  waits  to  be  brought  to  my  feet  by  my 
artistry,  I can  focus  a camera  as  well  as  any  man! 

The  beginner  will  do  well  to  specialize  during  his 
first  season  with  a camera.  By  that  I mean  that  he 
should  select  landscapes,  outdoor-portraits,  marines  or 
natural  history — one  class  of  subject,  whatever  it  may 
be — and  confine  his  efforts  to  obtaining  the  be.st  re- 
sults in  his  cho.sen  field.  Of  course,  there  will  be  times 
when  he  will  like  to  attem])t  something  else;  but  if  he 
confines  himself  to  the  same  or  similar  subjects  for 
one  season,  he  will — or  should  be — fairly  well  grounded 
in  at  least  one  class  of  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he 
photographs  as  suits  his  fancy,  he  will  be  “ jack-of-all- 
trades  and  master  of  none.”  The  intelligent  canierist 
soon  realizes  that  the  more  that  he  knows  of  photog- 
raphy, the  less  likely  become  his  chances  to  become 
master  of  all  of  it.  However,  by  selecting  whatever 
branch  is  most  congenial,  he  can  still  make  a name  for 
himself  and  derive  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from 
his  photographic  work. 

Sportsmen  and  amateur  photographers  have  one 
characteristic  in  common — both  derive  an  immense 
amount  of  plea,sure  from  anticipation.  .Ju,st  as  the 
fisherman  mends  and  renews  his  fishing-tackle  i)repara- 
tory  to  his  trips  after  the  wily  trout,  .so  does  the 
amateur  photograjdier  inspect  his  camera  and  renew 
his  stock  of  supplies  to  be  ready  for  the  early  spring-days 
afield.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare.  Soon  the  call 
will  come  for  the  camera,  lens,  shutter,  film-pack 
adapter  and  plateholder,  and  the  canierist  will  do  well 
to  make  sure  that  each  item  in  his  photo-equipment  is 
ready  to  function  properly.  Amateurs  who  contem- 
plate the  purchase  of  a new  lens,  shutter  or  entire  out- 
fit should  make  haste;  for  they  should  remember  that 
new  lenses,  shutters  or  other  new  equijmieut  cannot  be 
obtained  or  fitted  at  a moment’s  notice.  Manufact- 
urers and  dealers  are  willing  to  do  their  best;  but  the 
canierist  should  use  judgment  and  consideration. 
There  is  every  indication  that  191!)  will  be  one  of  the 
busie.st  years  that  the  photographic  industry  has  ever 
ex])erienced.  For  this  reason,  every  camerist  should 
overhaul  his  equipment  without  delay  and  place  his 
order  for  any  new  goods  that  he  may  require. 

In  the  foregoing  paragraphs  I have  endeavored  to 
set  beginners  and  amateur  photographers  of  one  or 
two  years'  ex])erience  to  thinking  .seriously  about  their 
picture-making.  If  I have  stirred  them  up  to  a real- 
ization of  the  responsibility  that  they  shoulder  to 
make  good  for  their  own  sake  and  that  of  jihotography, 
I feel  sure  that  in  time  they  will  agree  wdth  me.  To- 
day, jihotography  is  too  much  of  a science  and  an  art 
to  be  treated  liglilly;  and  the  sooner  that  beginners, 
amateurs  and  professional  photographers  face  this 
fact,  the  sooner  will  every  one  of  them  get  more  out 
of  it.  Tho.se  of  us  who  try  to  keei>  in  touch  with  pho- 
togra])hic  progress  throughout  the  world  are  more 
than  ever  convinced  that  i)hotography  is  worthy  of  our 
deepest  re.spect  and  our  best  in  thought  and  (leed. 

A.  II.  B. 


To  Find  the  F-Numbers 

An  exposure-meter  of  some  kind  should  be  in  the 
pos.session  of  every  amateur;  it  will  soon  save  many 
times  its  cost  in  material.  But  no  exposure-meter  can 
be  used  unless  the  photographer  knows  the  F-value  of 
the  stops  in  his  lens;  and  many  lenses  do  not  have 
their  stops  markerl  wdth  this  important  information. 
In  such  a case,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  find  out 
for  ourselves  what  is  the  value  of  each  stop. 

To  do  this  accurately  enough  for  exposure-purposes 
is  very  easy.  The  F-number  of  a stop  is  merely  the 
number  of  times  the  diameter  of  the  opening  in  the 
stop  is  contained  in  the  focus  of  the  lens.  If  we  know 
both  the  focus  and  the  diameter,  w'e  can  get  the  F- 
numl)er  by  simple  division.  But  knowing  one  or  the 
other  is  not  sufficient;  we  must  know  both. 

To  measure  the  diameter  of  the  opening  we  must  first 
unscrew  the  glasses  of  the  lens  from  the  mount,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  stop.  When  removing  the 
lenses  we  must  be  careful  to  note  wdiere  each  belongs, 
if  there  are  more  than  one:  so  that  we  may  be  sure  to 
replace  them  correctly. 

Then,  a triangular  piece  of  thin  card  may  be  cut, 
three  or  four  inches  long,  w’ith  one  end  a little  wider 
than  the  largest  opening  in  the  stop,  and  tapering  away 
to  nothing  at  the  other  end.  Putting  the  point  of 
this  in  the  opening  of  the  stop,  we  push  it  in  until  it 
just  touches  the  edge  of  the  opening,  in  the  center, 
with  its  two  sides.  We  mark  on  the  card  where  the 
stop  touches  it;  and  proceed  to  measure  the  other 
openings  of  the  stop  in  the  same  way.  By  measuring 
the  width  of  the  strip  of  card  at  any  one  of  these  points, 
we  are  able  to  learn  at  once  the  diameter  of  the  par- 
ticular opening. 

We  can  deal  with  the  wiliest  opening  first.  Taking 
a strip  of  card  or  paper  with  a straight  edge,  we  pro- 
ceed to  mark  off  along  that  edge  a series  of  points, 
starting  at  one  end;  each  point  being  separated  from 
its  neighbors  by  a distance  exactly  equal  to  the  diam- 
eter of  the  largest  opening  of  the  stop.  Starting  from 
one  end  of  the  strip,  these  can  then  be  numbered  1,  2, 
3,  4,  etc.  If  we  know"  the  focus  of  the  lens,  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  measure  off  from  the  “ 1 ” end  of  the  strip, 
and  see  to  w"hich  of  these  numbers  the  focus  extends. 
If  it  reaches  to  “8,  " the  lens  w ith  that  stop  will  be  work- 
ing at  F/8:  if  it  comes  halfway  between  6 and  7,  it 
w ill  be  working  at  F/C.5,  and  so  on. 

We  can  iirepare  similar  strips  for  the  other  stops  and 
find  their  F-nnmbers  in  the  same  way.  It  will  prob- 
ably be  found  that  every  other  stop  has  an  opening 
just  lialf  or  doulde  the  di;uneter.  Thus,  the  largest 
may  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  and  the  next  but  one 
will  be  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  this 
holds  good  all  through  the  series,  w'e  know  that  each 
stop  in  succession,  from  large  to  small,  will  require 
double  the  exiiosure  of  its  predecessor;  because  if  the 
diameter  of  the  opening  is  one-half,  its  area  is  one- 
fourth,  and  so  only  admits  one-fourth  as  much  light. 

If  the  focal  length  is  not  known,  we  must  find  it  out. 
If  the  camera  is  one  of  fixed  focus  we  can  ascertain  the 
F-number  of  the  stop  near  enough  for  our  purpo.se  by 
juitting  the  strip  marked  off  with  the  stop-diameters 
on  the  to])  of  the  camera,  getting  the  end  from  which 
the  numbers  start  as  nearly  as  po.ssible  exactly  over 
the  front  surface  of  the  plates  or  film  in  the  camera 
and  having  the  other  end  of  the  strip  out  over  the  lens 
in  front.  Then  the  particular  mark  on  the  strip,  which, 
as  nearly  as  we  can  judge,  is  over  the  stop  in  the  lens, 
will  be  the  F-number. 

In  other  words,  the  focus  of  the  lens  is  approximately 
the  distance  from  the  stop  to  the  plate  or  film  when  a 
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distant  object  is  in  focus.  This  is  not  true  of  all  len.ses: 
with  certain  very  special  forms  it  would  he  altogether 
wrong.  Hut  with  all  the  lenses  likely  to  he  owned  hy 
the  lieginners  it  will  he  near  enough. 

The  ajiproxiniate  focus  can  he  found  also  hy  taking 
out  the  lens  and  using  it  as  a hurning  glass,  the  focus 
being  the  distance  from  the  stop  to  the  point  at  which 
tlie  heat  is  at  its  greatest.  If  the  camera  has  double 
extension,  we  can  find  the  focus  hy  focusing  soine 
object  near  enough  to  the  camera  for  its  image  to  he 
the  .same  size  as  the  original.  When  this  has  he<'u 
done  we  measure  the  distance  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground-glass  to  the  original,  and  the  focus  will  he  this 
distance  divided  hy  four. 

The  T-numhers  obtained  in  this  wa.v  with  most 
lenses  will  he  slightly  larger  than  the  exact  ones.  Thus 
the  stop  which  in  this  way  we  find  to  he  F/10  may 
actually  he  F,  Id  or  .so  that  the  lens  is  really  a 

little  faster  than  the  method  gives  it.  d’he  <litference 
is  not  a very  great  one,  however,  and  is  one  in  the  right 
direction.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  F'-numhers  so  ob- 
tained are  u.sed  to  fiml  the  correct  exposure,  we  shall 
he  giving  a little  more  exposure  than  we  need.  .Vs  the 
tendency  is  always  to  give  too  little  rather  than  too 
much,  this  will  cau.se  no  harm  in  most  cases. 


I mention  the  fact  that  figures  ascertaiucil  in  the 
way  described  umler.state  the  rapidit.v  of  most  lenses, 
because  I am  often  the  recipient  of  letters  from  jihotog- 
ra]>hers  who  have  measunal  the  o])eniugs  of  their  sto|>s, 
and  found  that  the  lens  is  ajiparently  slower  than  it 
claims  to  he.  It  is  not  very  likely  that  this  is  so; 
although,  of  eour.se.  it  might  he.  Hut  the  methoil  here 
<leserihed  is  not  suffieiently  accurate  to  base  uiion  it  a 
claim  that  the  maker  has  misre])reseuted  the  rapidit,\-. 

d'he  cause  of  the  error  is  that  when  the  stop  of  the 
lens  has  glasses  on  both  sides  of  it,  as  it  has  in  all  hut 
single  len.ses,  the  glasses  condense  the  beam  of  light, 
■SO  that  actually  a wider  beam  is  jiassed  than  the  men' 
measurement  of  the  opening  in  the  sto])  wouhl  indicate, 
d'o  cheek  the  maker's  ligures,  we  have  to  find  what  is 
called  the  “elfective  aperture"  of  the  stop,  which  de- 
mands a more  elatiorate  methoil  than  that  which  has 
just  been  descrilied. 

Having  in  this  way  ascertained  the  F- value  of  each 
of  the  sto[)-opeuiugs,  a careful  note  should  he  made  of 
them;  so  that  whenever  the  exposure-meter  is  in  use, 
we  may  know  what  value  to  allow  for  the  diaphragm 
or  stop-opening.  It  is  a ])ity  that  photograiihic  lenses 
are  ever  sent  out  without  the  F'-numher  hi'iiig  marked 
uiion  them.-  R.  H.,  in  The  Anuilnir  I’hofoijra jtlicr. 
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YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


WhocH'r  sends  the  best  rrifirism  {not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from, 
ns,  postpaid,  a copp  ef  "Pictorial  Landscape  Photoij- 
raphp"  bp  Paul  Lewis  Anderson,  price  $1.50. 

Many  ratlier  coniiiioiiplace  scenes  make  quite  ar- 
tistic [)iclures.  Tliis  one  does  not  seem  to  merit  that 
distinction.  The  water  and  sky  are  nearly  of  tlie  same 
tone,  and  as  tliey  occn[)y  so  much  of  tlie  incture-sjiace, 
this  makes  tlie  general  lighting  seem  flat  ami  uninter- 
esting. d’lie  effect  is  relieved  somewhat  l>y  the  reflec- 
tions; imt  this  again  is  marred  by  the  obtrnsiveness  of 
the  lioat  in  the  Foreground.  I’lacing  the  boat  nearer 
the  wharf — .say,  well  within  the  area  of  the  rellection — 
would  help  to  lead  the  attention  to  the  main  objects  of 
the  picture.  In  this  case  a little  could  be  spared  easily 
from  the  foreground,  a little  from  the  left  and  j)erhai)s 
some  from  the  right.  Pointing  the  camera  directly 
toward  the  strongest  light  is  rarely  necessary  or  advis- 
able and  does  not  seem  best  in  this  ease.  A view-point 
more  to  the  right,  with  attention  to  other  suggestions 


given  here,  would  emphasize  the  main  features  of  the 
scene  with  evident  improvement  of  the  picture. 

Albert  M.  Shaw. 

This  print  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a “snapshot,” 
made  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  without  regard  to 
composition  or  light-conditions.  The  grouping  is  poor; 
the  boat  in  the  foreground  sto]).s  the  eye  from  entering 
the  picture.  The  mooring-post  at  the  right  draws  the 
attention  that  way  and  so  on,  out.  The  hazy  group 
of  huts  with  their  maze  of  piles  is  very  confusing.  It 
is  hard  to  tell  where  the  piles  enter  the  water.  The 
])rint  does  not  carry  out  its  title.  The  pleasure-boat 
in  the  foreground  is  the  only  thing  in  sharp  focus.  The 
|>rint  is  consideraldy  overex])oscil,  the  higlilights  veiled, 
and  is  very  gray  in  tone  throughout.  There  is  no  sug- 
gestion of  distance;  sky  and  water,  and  foreground  and 
background,  are  all  dull  gray.  jj 

.\s  I look  at  the  picture  it  looks  like  a storage-shed 
on  the  dock.  It  might  be  that  the  maker  of  the 
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picture  did  not  choose  the  right  point  of  view.  Tlie 
tone  of  the  sky  and  water  is  of  the  same  uniform  tone; 
the  horizon-line  is  hardly  seen.  And  it  would  have 
been  better  to  wait  until  the  water  showed  some  move- 
ment, even  if  it  was  only  a little  rijiiile,  for  this  would 
give  graduation  in  tone  to  the  water.  The  picture 
seems  to  me  to  be  “ busy.”  The  boat  in  the  foreground 
and  the  huts,  as  they  are  called,  hold  strong  jiositions 
in  the  jiicture-space:  the  eye  looks  first  at  the  boat 
and  then  at  the  dock  and  back  to  the  boat  again.  The 
piles  at  the  end  of  the  dock  form  short  parallel  black 
lines — one  cannot  tell  just  where  the  jiile  and  water 
meet.  No  doubt  this  picture  was  made  on  a dull  day 
when  everything  looked  gray.  It  is  jiossible  that  a 
day  when  the  light  would  be  brighter  would  give  a 
picture  with  a better  graduation  of  tones.  I would 
recommend  another  exposure  from  a dilferent  point 
of  view  and  not  try  to  include  so  much  in  the  picture- 

II.  Ernest  Hliss. 


Why  is  the  boat  so  prominent  in  foreground?  The 
size  is  di.sagreealjly  e.xaggerated;  besides,  its  :ingle  is 
at  cross-purpo.ses  with  the  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
position, and  forms  only  a tantalizing  obstructi<jn  of 
the  view.  If  the  cameri,st  had  gone  more  to  the  right, 
or  even  to  the  left,  and  nearer  the  dock,  the  wlmle 


thing  would  have  been  better  apiiortioned  and  iiK)re 
satisfactory;  the  tone  is  monotonous,  tlie  water  looks 
almost  solid, — that  and  the  lack  of  any  visil)le  life  makes 
the  subject  uninteresting  as  a [jicture.  Remove  the 
boat,  trim  half  an  inch  off  the  top  and  lialf  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  is  an  alternative  suggestion,  the  lone  i>t)st 
at  the  right  forming  a not  unpleasing  balance  to  the 
heavier  part  of  the  buildings  anrl  solid,  very  solid  re- 
flections. Maude  1’aget. 


The  tonal  qualities  of  the  picture  are  excellent;  but 
there  is  no  principal  object  in  the  picture,  the  'mat 
and  the  building  about  equally  rlividing  the  interest, 


and  the  post  and  its  reflection  at  the  right  margin 
draws  too  much  attention  to  itself.  The  picture  would 
be  improved  if  the  lioat  and  post  were  eliminated; 
but  then,  there  would  be  too  much  uninteresting  waiter 
in  the  foreground.  Trimming  off  three-ipiarters  of 
an  inch  of  foreground  and  adding  three-ipiarters  of  an 
inch  of  sky  would  remedy  this  defect.  The  composi- 
tion would  be  much  improved  if  the  boat  were  backed 
out  of  the  picture  until  the  front  margin  cut  through 
the  center  of  the  boat-cover.  Then,  eliminating  the 
post,  the  curving  gnmvale  of  the  boat  would  catch  the 
eye  and  lead  it  to  the  right  end  of  the  w harf,  whence  it 
would  travel  over  the  building  ami  out  of  the  incture 
at  the  left  margin.  ^ . i, 

ULAHEXCE  .V.  I lERCE. 

The  picture,  as  a whole,  has  an  unplea, sant  look  of 
tlatne.ss  which  might  be  improved,  l>y  printing  u])on  a 
more  suitable  grade  of  jiaper.  'I'lie  balance  apjiears 
faulty;  the  boat  in  foreground  is  badly  placed,  so  much 
so  as  to  be  obtrusive;  )>rol)a!)ly  camera  was  loo  near 
when  exjiosure  was  made,  and  generally  s])oiling  the 
pcrs[>ective.  Small  boat  in  distance,  at  end  of  jiier, 
couhl  be  advantageously  disiienscd  with,  as  well  as 
the  post — or  whatever  it  i.s — at  the  extreme  right  of 
picture.  Li.ndsey  Rouiike. 

If  this  is  intended  for  a record-i>icture  of  a motor- 
boat,  there  is  too  much  diversified  background.  If  it 
was  intended  for  a picture  of  a.  fishing  village,  then 
there  is  too  much  motor-boat.  The  combination  is 
a failure  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  uiiscrainbled.  I 
believe  the  maker  was  attracted  more  by  the  atmos- 
])here  and  lighting  he  lias  rendered  so  well,  Ilian  by 
anything  else.  'I’here  is  included  within  the  area,  one 
and  one-half  inches  in  from  the  right  margin,  and  two 
inches  down  from  the  loj),  the  material  for  a pleasing 
little  picture  of  a misty  water-front  scene.  1 believe 
that  this  nominates  me  brigadier-general  of  the  Irim- 
ming-brigade.  ^ 
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The  series  of  i)ird-pliotographs  that  appears  in  this 
issue  serves  to  tiring  to  the  reader’s  attention  the  very 
best  liook  on  the  jihotography  of  wild  song-birds  of 
wliich  I have  any  knowledge.  Reference  was  made  to 
ttiis  work,  by  Francis  Hobart  Herrick,  last  June,  but 
not  in  time  to  enable  Photo-Era  readers,  who  are 
natural-history  photographers,  to  apply  that  expert’s 
simple  and  successful  method  during  the  mating-season. 
An  interested  reader  suggested,  therefore,  that  an 
important  chapter  of  Mr.  Herrick’s  remarkable  book 
be  reprinted,  together  with  a number  of  suitable  pict- 
ures, in  an  early  spring-issue  of  Photo-Era.  This  has 
been  done,  and  the  results  will  doubtless  stimulate 
bird-lovers,  who  read  this  issue  of  the  magazine,  to 
unwonted  activity.  Although  Mr.  Herrick  engaged  in 
bird-photography  as  long  as  ten  years  ago,  the  time 
when  his  book  was  ]nibtished,  his  pictures  have  never 
been  surpassed  in  beauty  and  technical  excellence. 
I'he  time  has  passed  when  ])hotography  should  be 
blamed  for  the  frequent  wretched  presentation  of  wild 
birds  or  small  animals — the  main  subject  in  an  unfor- 
tunate attitude,  badly  lighted,  horribly  blurred, 
nearly  obscured,  and  relieved  against  a spotty,  messed- 
up  background.  Such  inexcusable  horrors  look  out  of 
place  in  a first-class  photograirhic  publication,  and  no 
self-respecting  camerist  can  afford  to  lie  identified  with 
such  ludicrous  attempts.  Fortunately,  there  are 
several  easy  methods  to  obtain  photographs  of  song- 
birds— Mr.  Herrick’s  lieing  one  of  the  best — that  all 
the  camerist  needs  is  the  siinjile  equipment  and  a fair 
degree  of  patience,  vigilance  and  skill. 

The  picture  of  the  brown  thrush,  that  appears  on 
the  front-cover  and  on  page  185,  suggests  the  follow- 
ing verse  that  met  my  eye  a few  ilays  ago — 

Nightingales  sang  yesterday. 

Now  the  larks  are  singing. 

Mystic  meaning  has  the  lay. 

New-born  rapture  bringing. 

Springtime!  what  a magic  spell 
Through  the  soul  is  going! 

And  huslied  Nature  heard  it  swell. 

All  the  buds  are  growing. 

The  data  for  Mr.  Herrick's  jiictures  may  be  obtained 
liy  a careful  reading  of  the  article,  “.Vn  Ideal  Method 
of  Bird-Photography,”  page  179,  in  which,  under  the 
]iro]ier  headings,  detailed  information  may  be  found. 

Frederick  B.  Hodges,  known  to  Photo-Era  readers 
through  his  delightfully  poetic  camera-walks  through 
forest  and  meadow  (see  “The  Brook,”  August,  1918; 
“The  Road,”  July,  1911;  “The  Lake,”  June,  1918,  and 
“ J'he  Curve  in  the  Road,”  January,  1919)  with  charm- 
ing and  ap])roj)riate  illustrations  from  nature,  con- 
trilnites  this  month  his  latest,  “The  Charm  of  Dis- 
covery.” Mr.  Hodges  takes  the  reader  into  his  con- 
fidence and  shows  him  the  way  to  a deeper  ai)preciation 
of  .some  of  Nature’s  neglected  l>yways  and  moods. 
He  who  has  not  the  gift  to  perceive  the  many  changing 
aspects  of  the  great  diversified  outdoors,  will  be  glad  to 
have  these  secrets  revealed  to  him.  He  can  find  no 
better  teacher  than  Mr.  Hodges  who,  with  i)en  and 
camera,  can  pre.sent  the  subject  with  exceeding  elo- 
(pience.  He  will  kindle  in  the  breast  of  the  i>icture- 
lover  a i)rofound  feeling  of  sympathy  and  admiration 


for  the  things  that,  somehow,  escape  his  notice.  He 
will  read  and  rereacl  the  inspired  lines  of  “The  Charm 
of  Discovery”  and,  perchance,  discover  a new  and 
permanent  beauty  in  the  author’s  pictured  impressions. 
Data: 

“The  Birch-Trail,”  frontispiece — September,  4 p.m.; 
sunlight;  8x10  Century;  llj^-inch  Tessar  lens; 
stop,  F/32;  one  second;  Eastman  Portrait  Film; 
pyro  developer;  print  on  Azo;  clouds  printed  in. 

“A  Pasture-Road,”  page  170 — April,  about  2.30  p.m.; 
4x5  Kodak;  rapid  rectilinear  lens;  time-exposure; 
old  paper  stripping-film;  pyro  developer;  printed  on 
Azo;  picture  made  many  years  ago;  data  incomplete 
on  that  account. 

“The  Old  Farm-Roller,”  page  171 — November,  4 
P.M.;  poor  light;  5x7  Century  camera;  SJ^-inch 
Plastigmat  lens;  stop,  wide  open;  1/25  second;  ortho 
plate;  hydrochinone  developer;  printed  on  Azo  paper. 

“The  Deserted  House  at  Sunset,”  page  172— T)cto- 
ber  afternoon;  bright,  sun  just  over  house  behind 
clouds;  8 X 10  Century  camera;  ll,V2-ineh  Tessar  lens; 
sto]).  F/KI;  Y2  .second;  ortho  plate;  pyro  developer; 
print  on  Azo  paper. 

“ Moonlight  at  the  Old  Farm,”  page  174 — October, 
late  in  afternoon;  poor  light;  5x7  Century  camera; 
834-inch  Plastigmat:  stop,  wide  open;  1/25  second; 
Stanley  plate;  hydrochinone  developer;  print  on  Azo 
paper. 

With  regard  to  his  methods  of  working  Mr.  Hodges 
writes,  “I  put  in  the  cameras  and  Mrs.  Hodges  puts  in 
the  luncheon  anrl  we  are  off  in  my  little  ‘flivver’. 
Many  times  we  leave  the  car  and  roam  about  looking 
for  pictures.  I find  many  beautiful  subjects  in  this 
way;  but  very  often  I cannot  make  the  pictures  until 
a different  time  of  the  day  or  when  there  is  a more 
subdued  or  brighter  light,  as  the  case  may  be.” 

Amid  the  turmoil  and  wrangling  of  individuals  and 
factions,  of  states  and  nations,  as  to  the  ultimate  fate 
of  ravaged  Europe,  no  reference  is  made  to  the  Savior 
of  the  world!.  . . Materialism  reigns  supreme,  also  ma- 
terialism in  its  baser  form — political  intrigue. 

In  place  of  the  customary  symbol  of  the  approaching 
Easter  season,  Photo-Era  offers  a pictorial  interpre- 
tation of  a devotional  subject  which  no  doubt  will  be 
welcomed  by  many  of  our  readers,  page  177.  The 
artist,  W.  Stelcik,  inclines  to  themes  of  a serious  char- 
acter, showing  dee])  thought  and  poetic  feeling  in  all 
his  work.  This  is  the  first  picture  of  a religious  char- 
acter that  he  ever  sent  to  Photo-Era.  It  received 
Honorable  Mention  in  the  “Still-Life”  competition. 
May,  1919.  His  communion-service  is  presented  in  a 
sincerely  religious  spirit,  and,  as  a pictorial  composi- 
tion and  technical  performance,  leaves  little  to  be  de- 
sired. Data:  Deltar  Anastigmat  F,  4.5;  used  at  full 
opening;  electric  light;  10  minutes;  ray-filter;  5x7 
Standard  Ortho;  hydro;  7x9  enlarged  print  on  Azo 
Grade  A. 

The  ceremony  of  decorating  American  soldiers  for 
deeds  of  extraordinary  heroism  performed  in  the  Euro- 
pean war,  on  Boston  Common  by  Major-General 
Clarence  R.  Edwards,  former  commander  of  the 
Twenty-Sixth  Division  and  now  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Northeast,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  an  event  of 
rare  occurrence.  The  first  of  these  occasions  took  place 
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on  December  24,  1918,  and  was  one  of  deep  signifi- 
cance, and  is  pictured  by  Frank  E.  Colby,  on  page  189. 
The  recipient  of  the  honor  at  the  hands  of  General 
Edwards  was  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  W.  Whit- 
tlesey, who  commanded  the  “Lost  Battalion”  in  the 
Argonne  Forest  and  won  fame  when  he  told  the  Huns 
to  “go  to  hell,”  in  answer  to  their  demand  for  the  sur- 
render of  his  force.  The  ceremony  was  marked  by 
the  presence  of  a large  number  of  distinguished  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy.  Governor  McCall  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Mayor  Andrew  J.  Peters  of  Boston,  the  par- 
ents anrl  relatives  of  Colonel  Whittle.sey,  a battalion 
of  troops,  and  a large  number  of  spectators. 

When  all  was  in  readiness.  General  Ruckman,  with 
his  aid,  marched  out  to  take  over  the  command  of  the 
battalion,  then  he  marched  down  the  line  and  took  up 
position  in  the  middle  of  the  ground,  escorting  Colonel 
Whittlesey,  a youthful  and  strikingly  soldierly  looking 
officer.  General  Ruckman  presented  his  command  and 
the  band  played  “The  Star-Spangled  Banner,”  after 
which  Colonel  Edwin  Landon,  adjutant  general,  read 
the  following  citation  for  bravery,  being  “General 
Orders  No.  118  of  the  War  Department,  Washington, 
Dec.  2,  1918”: 

“ By  direction  of  the  President,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  July  9,  1918  (Bui.  43, 
W.  D.,  1918),  the  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  in  the 
name  of  the  Congress  on  Nov.  22,  1918,  to  the  follow- 
ing-named officers  and  enlisted  men  for  the  acts  of  gal- 
lantry set  forth  after  each  person’s  name: 

“Charles  W.  Whittlesey,  major  (now  lieutenant 
colonel),  308th  Infantry.  For  conspicuous  gallantry 
and  intrepidity  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty  in 
action  with  the  enemy  northeast  of  Binarville,  in  the 
Forest  D’Argonne,  France,  October  2-7,  1918.  Al- 
though cut  off  for  five  days  from  the  remainder  of  his 
division,  iSIajor  Whittlesey  maintained  his  position 
which  he  had  reached  under  orders  received  for  an 
advance,  and  held  his  command,  consisting  originally 
of  463  officers  and  men,  of  the  308th  Infantry  and  of 
Company  K.  of  the  307th  Infantry,  together,  in  the 
face  of  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy  during  the  five 
days.  Major  Whittlesey  and  his  command  were  thus 
cut  off  and  no  rations  or  other  supplies  reached  him  in 
spite  of  determined  efforts  which  were  made  by  his 
division.  On  the  fourth  day  Major  Whittlesey  re- 
ceived from  the  enemy  a written  proposition  to  sur- 
render, which  he  treated  with  contempt,  although  he 
was  at  tliat  time  out  of  rations  and  had  suffered  a loss 
of  about  fifty  per  cent  of  killed  and  wounded  of  his 
command  and  was  surrounded  by  the  enemy.” 

As  General  Edwards  stepped  up  to  Colonel  Whittle- 
sey his  aid  handed  him  the  medal.  “I  am  directed  by 
the  War  Department,”  said  the  general,  as  the  medal 
was  pinned  on  the  breast  of  the  officer,  “ to  bestow  upon 
you  this  medal  for  extreme  bravery  in  battle.  I was  in 
France  at  the  time  your  act  thrilled  the  entire  A.  E.  F., 
and  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  this  medal.” 

With  a smile.  Colonel  Whittlesey  said:  “ I thank  you. 
General,”  Colonel  Whittlesey  then  took  up  station 
with  General  Edwards  and  the  other  officers  and  guests 
at  the  marker-flag  and  the  troops  marched  past  and 
were  dismissed. 

The  picture  shows  the  technical  mastery  that  marks 
the  staff-photographer  of  a first-class  newspaper.  The 
group  is  certainly  well  lighted — no  credit  to  the  pho- 
tographer— but  the  viewpoint,  liberal  exposure  and 
subsequent  chemical  operations  mafle  possible  an  artis- 
tically and  technically  creditable  result.  Data:  Bo.ston 
Common,  Boston,  U,  S.  A.,  December  21,  1918;  11.35 

A.  XI.;  x'ery  dull  light;  4 x 5 Reflex  camera;  7 1 16-inch 

B.  & L.  Zeiss  Tessar  Ic,  F/4.5;  full  opening;  1 12 


second;  4 x 5 Seed  30;  pyro;  contact-print  in  Azo  F 
Hard  X.  Mr.  Colby  is  staff-photographer  of  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 

Mr.  William  S.  Davis  is  xvell  known  to  readers  of 
Photo-Er.x  for  his  many  beautifully  illustrated  arti- 
cles on  ])hotography  afield  and  at  home.  In  the  pres- 
ent issue  he  calls  attention  to  the  pictorial  possibilities 
of  early  .spring,  and  the  accompanying  illustrations  are 
further  evidence  of  Mr.  Davis’  masterly  skill  and 
artistry.  Data : 

“Willoxvs  by  the  Waterside,”  page  191 — April,  3.45 
P.M.;  soft  sunshine;  back  combination  of  anastigmat 
wide  open,  effective  aperture  F/10;  1/10  second; 

Wellington  Anti-Screen  plate,  backed. 

“Early  Spring,”  page  192 — quiet  day,  11,25  p.xi.; 
soft  sunshine;  stop  E/8;  1/5  second;  Barnet  Self- 
Screen  Ortho  plate, 

“The  Willow-Tree,”  page  193 — ,\pril,  4.15  p.xi.;  soft 
sunshine  from  one  side;  back  combination  of  a con- 
vertible anastigmat  used  at  an  effective  aperture  of 
E 20;  Wellington  Anti-Screen  Ortho  plate. 

“Cherry-Blossoms,”  page  193 — Early  in  May,  3.15 
P.XI.;  sprig  of  bloom  arranged  in  studio  five  feet  from 
north  light;  stop,  F/22;  120  .seconds  exposure;  ray- 
filter;  Roebuck  Doulffe-Coated  Ortho  plate. 

“Young  Foliage,”  page  194 — made  in  May  as  the 
willows  commenced  to  show  good  foliage-effects,  5 
P.XI.;  clear  light;  stop,  F/8;  ray-filter;  Roelnick 
Double-Coated  Ortho  plate. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  results  of  any  competition,  particularly  of  one 
so  uncertain  as  a ]ihotogTaphic  one,  are  difficult  to 
foretell.  There  arc  many  things  that  mark  the  suc- 
ces.sful  entry — subject,  conditions  of  xveather,  oji- 
portunity  and  mooil.  Thus  it  was  that  the  entries  in 
the  Spirit  of  Christmas  Competition  xvere  disappoint- 
ing, It  is  needless  to  iiKpiire  the  reason,  althougli  many 
of  the  entries  shoxved  that  attemiits  had  been  made 
to  picture  scenes  of  uncommon  technical  difficulty. 
Others  xx'ere  motives  admirable  in  character,  Imt 
failed  of  artistic  interpretation.  This  is  a very  common 
fault  xvith  inexqierienced  workers,  and  is  noticeable  in 
so  many  crude  efforts  to  picture  themes  in  still-life, 
genre  and  natural  history.  Numerous  were  the 
elaborate  and  painstaking  efforts  to  create  visions  of 
beauty  around  the  hearth  at  Christmas  Eve;  but  the 
x'iolent  contrasts  caused  by  theextreme  whitcncssof  the 
night-clothes  of  the  children  and  the  somber  sur- 
roundings, failed  to  ajipear  as  an  harmonious  en.semble 
in  the  finished  print.  The  scenes  around  the  Clirist- 
mas  tree,  radiant  xvilh  lights  and  with  glittering,  many- 
hued  toys,  ornaments  and  presents  of  many  shapes  and 
colors  lying  i)romiscuously  about — wliile  tlic  little 
ones  are  Inqipy  with  their  playthings — form  a picture 
of  surpassing  lovcline.ss,  but  one  that  scarcely  lends  it- 
self to  successful  portrayal  by  the  camera.  The  ex- 
perienced photographer,  however,  knows  hoxv  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos,  and  how  by  elimination  and  arrange- 
ment to  prepare  a suitalile  camera-theme.  Two  con- 
tributions of  this  kind  hapiiily  marked  the  competition. 

Many  xvell-intcntioned  designs  in  the  o|)cn  mis- 
carried becau.se,  in  many  instances,  the  models  xvere 
self-con.scious,  or  axvkward.  or  badly  j)laced.  Others 
fell  short  on  account  of  poor  judgment  shoxvn  in  dealing 
with  dark  ma.s.ses  and  objects  xvhich  threw  the  entire 
composition  into  di.sorder.  It  seems  that  many  workers 
still  believe  that  rocks  and  tree-trunks  look  right  if 
repre.sented  as  dead-black,  whereas  such  a condition  iloes 
not  exist  in  nature,  not  even  xvhen  shown  in  conjnnction 
(f'on/innrd  on  page  .21(>) 


ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Origin  of  the  Term  Camera-Bug 

No  term  in  the  Englisli  language  is  richer  in  spoken, 
written  or  mentally-reserved  synonyms  than  “camera- 
hng.”  Since  we  live,  move  and  have  our  being  as  the 
result  of  the  exertions  of  numberless  little  germs  or 
bugs,  it  is  fitting  that  this  matter  of  the  “camera-bug” 
be  traced  back  to  the  original  bug.  Exhaustive  re- 
search reveals  the  fact  that  all  such  nondescript  terms 
as  “snapshooter,”  “button-pusher,”  “camera-fiend,” 
“photo-nut,”  and  more  pointed  expressions  of 
])o])ular  approval  have  their  origin  in  “camera-bug,” 
hence  the  importance  attached  to  a careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  latter  term.  Strangely  enough,  it  was 
among  the  early  Latin  writers  that  I foun<l  the  first 
authentic  account  of  the  true  origin  of  “camera-bug.” 
To  be  explicit,  in  Julius  Caesar's  military  report  of  his 
two  weeks’  vacation  on  the  island  of  Britain  appears 
a brief  reference  to  Tullius  Servius  who  received  special 
commendation  and  the  title  of  “camera-bug”  for  his 
remarkable  exploit  among  the  Welshmen.  Though  it 
is  impossible  for  me  to  ]>reserve  Cicsar’s  flowing  narra- 
tive in  its  original  strength  and  beauty,  I will  try  to 
give  a rough  translation  of  that  part  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  Tullius  Servius  and  how  he  became  a 
“camera-bug.” 

“About  the  year  55  n.c.,  Julius  Ctesar  spent  two 
weeks  on  the  island  of  Britain.  lie  hail  two  very  good 
reasons  to  leave  the  mainland;  one,  to  explore  the 
island;  the  other,  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  his 
campaigns  in  Gaul.  In  command  of  a small  unit  of 
the  invading  Roman  army  was  a centurion,  Tullius 
Servius  by  name.  This  officer  was  onlered  one  day  to 
scour  the  surrounding  country  for  |)rovisions,  and  it  so 
happened  that  Mr.  Servius  inadvertently  led  his  small 
command  into  a cleverly  planned  ambush.  In  view  of 
the  strained  relations  that  existed  at  the  time  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Britons,  a strenuous  videe  imme- 
diately took  place,  from  which  Mr.  Servius  emerged  a 
])risoner.  His  captors  jiroved  to  be  members  of  a 
roving  Viand  who  lived  in  that  part  of  the  island  now 
known  as  Wales,  and  after  several  hours  of  marching, 
the  Britons  and  their  iirisoner  came  in  sight  of  an  an- 
cient Welsh  castle.  Air.  Servius  was  hustled  [iromptly 
into  a dark  and  evil-smelling  vault  to  await  the 
pleasure  of  his  captors.  As  soon  as  the  centurion  was 
left  alone,  he  searched  every  nook  and  cranny  for  a 
possilile  way  of  e.scajie.  At  length,  after  a futile 
search,  he  flung  hini.self  into  a corner  :uid  cursed  the 
camera  (Latin)  or  vault  in  which  he  was  confined. 

“The  following  day,  at  high  noon,  a point  of  light 
pierced  the  Stygian  lilackne.ss  of  the  vault.  To  the 
astonishment  of  Air.  Servius  a blurred  lint,  nevertheless, 
recognizable  image  of  the  landscape  immediately  ad- 
joining the  exterior  of  the  castle  appeared  upon  the 
o])posite  wall.  At  this  jisychological  moment,  several 
of  the  centurion’s  Welsh  caiitors  entered  and  beheld 
the  image.  Without  even  an  at  tempi  to  investigate 
the  matter,  they  crnelly  accused  tlie  innocent  Air. 
Servius  of  being  a hicg  (Welsh)  or  hobgoblin.  So 
convinced  were  the.se  hardy  Welshmen  that  the 
centurion  possessed  supernatural  powers,  that  they 
scuttled  unceremoniously  out  of  the  vault  without 
stopping  to  lock  the  door.  Despite  the  great  interest 


which  Air.  Servius  usually  showed  in  scientific  phe- 
nomena, he  decided  instantly  that  he  was  not  the  man 
to  solve  this  particular  problem  and  followed  hard 
upon  the  heels  of  the  fleeing  Welshmen.  The  aversion 
of  these  good  men  to  hwgs  in  general  and  to  Mr.  Servius 
in  particular  was  so  strong,  that  the  centurion  sped  on 
into  the  open  country  unmolested  and,  at  length, 
reached  the  Roman  lines,  whereupon  he  hastened  to 
report  to  Ctesar.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  interview, 
Caesar  dubbed  the  valorous  Tullius  Servius  a camera 
(Latin)-f5M'if  (Welsh),  vault-hobgoblin  or  ‘camera- 
bug,’  as  a mark  of  distinction.” 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  first  scientific  explanation  of  the 
term  “camera-bug”  that  has  ever  been  attempted. 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  required  months  of  painstaking 
research  to  make  this  important  discovery,  I stand 
ready  to  give  it  freely  to  the  public.  However,  lest  the 
aforesaid  ])ub!ic  be  inclined  to  jest  at  my  expense,  let 
me  remind  it  that  in  thousands  of  homes  the  modern 
Knight  of  the  Camera-Bug  is  no  joke,  but  a stern  and 
expensive  reality.  Witne.ss  the  hundreds  of  pure 
white  bathrooms  left  defiled  by  hypo  stains;  the  newly 
c:dcimined  ceilings  blackened  by  flashpowder-ex- 
plosions  and  the  straitened  financial  circumstances 
of  those  nearest  of  kin.  It  is  but  just  that  those  who 
suffer  shouhl  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  whence  and 
how  their  trouble  came  upon  them. 

A.  H.  B. 

The  Impossible  Moon  in  Art 

Editor  of  the  Ground-Glans:  Your  several  paragraphs 
describing  the  careless  way  in  which  the  young  or 
waning  moon  is  introduced  into  the  sky,  not  only  by 
photographers,  but  by  professional  painters,  have  been 
illuminating  to  me  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  I thank 
yon  sincerely. 

I was  showing  my  little  girl  recently  a copy  of  that 
fascinating  work,  “The  Tale  of  the  Ancient  Mariner” 
with  its  many  wonderful  illustrations  by  Gustave 
Dore,  and,  although  I have  enjoyed  these  pictures  many 
times  during  the  last  thirty  years,  in  those  spectacular 
skies  of  his,  I have  never  taken  notice  whether  there 
was  anything  wrong  with  the  moon;  but  after  reading 
your  criticism  of  photographs  and  paintings  where  the 
moon  was  shown  in  impossible  positions,  I studied  the 
apiiearance  of  Dore’s  moons  in  “The  Tale  of  the  An- 
cient Alariner”  and  found  that  it  differed  greatly  from 
what  1 myself  had  seen  in  nature. 

I am  wondering  wliy  so  great  an  artist  as  Dore  should 
not  have  known  how  to  represent  correctly  so  simple  a 
thing  as  the  moon  after  sundown,  or,  possibly,  at  dawn. 
In  either  case,  the  bright  convex  side  of  the  moon 
shouhl  not  he  turned  uwag  from  the  source  of  light 
(the  sun),  just  as  you  have  explained;  yet  Dore’s  moons 
aiipear  in  just  that  absiinl  wav! 

J.  R.  S. 


First  Black  Lady — “Dat  baby  ob  you’s  am  de 
putfec’  image  ob  his  daddy.  ” 

Second  Black  Lady — “He  snah  am.  He  am  a 
r(‘g’lar  carbon-copy.” — Globe. 

-m 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Whoever  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consider  of  'practical 
photo-saving  value,  unll  receive  from  us  a six-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor  Photo-Era  Mag.vzine:  Tliere  was  a time 
when  I thought  that  every  film  accidentally  turned 
by,  without  being  exposed,  was  irretrievably  lost 
Now  there  seems  nothing  easier  than  to  save  it.  Let 
us  say  that  you  have  failed  to  expose  Number  Three; 
then  finish  exposing  the  roll,  but  do  not  wind  entirely 
off  the  spool  when  the  last  exposure  has  been  made. 
Instead,  take  the  camera  to  a darkroom,  carefully  re- 
wind, insert  as  in  the  beginning,  and  turn  to  Number 
Three  and  expose. 

By  practice,  I am  able  to  do  this  easily  in  the  day- 
time in  a dark  closet  and  no  light,  but  the  only  safe 
substitute  for  a darkroom  can  always  be  easily  at  hand. 
Pin  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  red  crepe  paper  on  the 
electric-light  bulb,  and  you  may  w^ork  in  .safety.  When 
I have  been  in  the  country,  and  no  electric  light  w'as 
available,  I placed  a short  candle  inside  a small  lamp- 
chimney,  and  sw'athed  the  light  with  the  same  indis- 
pensable red  crepe  paper. 

Bertii.v  Scott. 


Editor  Photo-Era  ISIagazi.ve: 

When  using  paper-masks  in  contact-printing  to 
obtain  a white  border  around  prints,  it  is  a convenience 
— and  saving  of  time  and  temper — to  use  a transiiicent 
mask  instead  of  the  usual  opaque  kind.  This  permits 
the  outlines  of  the  subject  and  edges  of  the  negative  to 
be  seen  while  adjusting  the  mask  in  position.  Such 
masks  are  made  easily  by  .soaking  pieces  of  yellow 
“post-office  paper" — procurable  from  any  photo-supply 
house — in  melted  paraffin,  afterward  removing  the 
surplus  by  placing  the  sheets  between  blotters  and 
pressing  with  a warm,  but  not  hot,  iron.  number  of 
such  sheets  may  be  kept  on  hand  and  the  cut-outs 
made  as  needed;  although  if  much  work  is  done,  it 
will  save  time  to  have  .several  masks  with  oiienings  of 
graded  sizes  ready  to  use. 

William  ,S.  Davis. 


Editor  Photo-Era  Magazi.ne: 

.\  plate-develo])er.  economical  to  use  when  two  or 
three  plates  are  developed  at  once,  is  formed  by  dis- 
solving 90  grs.  iiotassium  metabisulphite,  1 oz.  pyro- 
gallic  acid,  ozs.  dehydrated  soda  sulphite  in  1 0 OZS. 
cooled  boiled  water,  bottling  in  j^-oz.  Ijottles — corks 
boiled  in  paraffin.  .Also  dissolve  \]4  ozs.  dehydrated 
soda  carbonate  in  10  ozs.  water  and  keej)  in  a pint 
bottle.  To  u.se,  take  3^  oz.  of  each  solution  to  .3  ozs. 
water.  Each  half  ounce  of  pyro-solution  should  de- 
velop six  .93^  X 434  plates.  If  three  such  jdates  arc  to 
be  developed,  use  half  a bottle  of  jiyro-solution  and 


till  the  bottle  immediately  with  cooled  boiled  water. 
The  pyro-solution  keeps  for  months  in  small  bottles. 
This  formula  is  an  adaptation  of  Eastman's  A,  B,  C 
formula.  Keeping  the  developer  in  filled  small  bottles 
eliminates  spoiled  developer,  and  using  fresh  developer 
each  time  eliminates  poor  development  flue  to  ex- 
hausted developer. 

Clarence  A.  Pierce. 


Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Often  it  is  necessary  to  develop  and  fix  a few  sheets  of 
odd-sized  paper  that  the  ordinary  trays  will  not  ac- 
commodate. In  such  cases  the  following  hint  may  be 
found  useful.  Find  a cardboard-box  as  near  the  re- 
quired size  as  possible  and  reinforce  the  corners  and 
edges  both  insifle  and  out  with  half-inch  adhesive 
plaster.  Then  melt  beeswax  or  in  its  ab.sence  paraffine 
anti  impregnate  the  sides  and  bottom.  Removing 
from  the  hot  wax  and  allowing  time  for  any  excess  to 
drain  off  and  the  remainder  to  harilen,  a.  serviceable 
tray  at  a cost  of  next  to  nothing  will  be  the  result. 
The  writer  has  found  that  a large  tray  made  in  this 
way  is  particularly  satisfactory  when  used  exclusively 
as  a container  for  the  fixing-bath  ami  has  used  one  in 
that  capacity  for  several  months  without  having  to 
refinish  with  wax. 

WiLL.ARD  .L.  Vogel. 


Editor  of  Photo-Era: 

For  efficiency  and  dispatch  in  unconventional  trim- 
ming, fliscanlefi  safety-razor  blades  are  unique  in  them- 
selves. 

Neither  the  .scissors  nor  the  trimmer  were  ever  found 
where  they  would  jirove  the  most  useful:  .so  I suiijile- 
mented  these  two  articles  liy  safety-razor  lilades.  By 
judiciously  sprinkling  two  dozen  of  the.se  old  blades 
about  the  hou.se  and  darkroom,  there  was  always  at 
least  one  nearliy  upon  which  I could  quickly  lay  my 
hands. 

One  of  the.se  blarles  was  always  kept  on  top  of  the 
enlarging-ea.sel.  When  the  bromide  jiaper  was  hung, 
I used  this  blade  totrimalf>ng  the  orange  image  thrown 
upon  the  paper  and,  as  a result.  I always  had  i>lenly 
of  test-])aper  for  future  enlargements.  Moreover, 
there  was  little,  if  any,  bromiile  paper  wasted. 

I use  mounting-tissue  almost  exclusively  and,  in  this 
mode  of  mounting,  the.se  blades  help  me  greatly.  I 
trim  the  tissue  roughly  with  one  of  these  blade.s — then 
mount.  .Vny  tissue  that  overlajis  is  trimmeil  away  by 
the  blade  and  there  is  absolutely  no  tissue,  nor  mark, 
to  show. 

Most  etching-knives  are  too  stiff:  at  least,  I have 
found  only  one  that  was  not — a safety-razor  blade. 

The.se  blades  are  easily  sharpened.  ,\  piece  is  broken 
off  when  the  point  becomes  <lull  and  a brand-new. 
needle-sharp  point  is  the  result.  Of  cour.se,  the  cut- 
tlng-|)oint  is  the  concourse  of  the  longitudinal  and  lati- 
tudinal sides. 


Frank  Ki.ng. 


ANSWERS  TO 


QUERIES 


K.  E.  D. — Photo-engraving  is  a profession  in 
itself;  and,  altliovigli  related  in  a measure  to  i)hotog- 
rapliy,  it  should  not  he  assumed  that  a mastery  of 
one  ensures  proficiency  in  the  other.  Photo-engraving 
must  be  learnerl  at  a school  or  by  several  years’  ap- 
prenticeship in  some  ]jhoto-engraving  establishment. 
Our  suggestion  would  be  to  enter  some  reliable  school 
and  ni)on  graduation  devote  a year  or  more  to  the 
practical  commercial  requirements  as  found  in  the 
labf)ratories  of  a large  engraving  company. 

O.  E.  T. — To  make  moonlight-pictures  on  the 
water  is  a rather  difficult  matter  if  you  expect  to 
dej)end  on  the  moon.  Most  “moonlight-pictures” 
are  really  mafle  by  sunlight.  We  refer  you  to  the 
article  “INlooidight  Photography”  by  William  S. 
Davis  in  the  November  1917  i.ssue  of  Photo-Er.\. 
This  article  will  be  of  value  to  any  camerist  who  is 
interested  in  “real”  moonlight-pictures. 

.1.  B.  H. — We  know  of  no  cement  that  can  be 
applied  successfully  to  the  back  of  a wet  print. 
We  believe  that  you  will  obtain  the  best  results  by 
letting  the  squeegeed  print  dry  thoroughly  on  the 
squeegee-])late  and  then  apply  dry-mounting  tissue. 
It  is  then  j)ossible  to  strip  print  and  back  off'  together; 
and,  by  moistening  the  dry-mounting  tissue,  you  can 
mount  the  print  anywhere  you  like  with  every  a.ssur- 
ance  of  succe.ss. 

J.  C.  D. — The  length  of  period  of  fixation  de- 
pends on  the  thickne.ss  and  hardness  of  the  gelatine- 
emulsions  which  vary  with  different  makes  and  kinds 
of  dryplates.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 
temperature  of  the  fixing-solution  affects  the  length  of 
the  fixing-time.  The  hypo-bath  should  not  be  too  cold 
ill  winter;  also,  while  dissolving,  alum  develops  a lower 
temperature,  which  should  be  taken  into  account  in 
timing  the  fixation-period.  The  importance  of  the 
fixing-bath  is  often  overlooked  and  of  prime  importance 
are  the  purity  of  the  chemicals  that  compose  it  and 
the  time  given  the  bath  to  perform  its  work  thoroughly. 

B.  1).  E. — The  use  or  omission  of  the  hyphen 
in  photographic  titles  is  of  imi>ortance.  In  your 
case  the  difference  between  the  title  “Reailing  Girl’’ 
and  a reading  room  is  that  the  girl  can  read,  whereas 
the  room  cannot.  Evidently,  you  refer  to  a reading- 
room,  which  is  a place  where  peojile  read — exactly  as 
a dining-room  is  a jilace  where  ])eo]>le  dine,  “dining 
room"  being  an  anomaly. 

II.  S.  W. — The  camera-vibration  that  you  men- 
tion is  evidently  caused  by  a faulty  focal-plane  shutter. 
It  is  ])ossible  to  make  slower  exposures  than  one-sixtieth 
of  a .second  with  a focal-plane  shutter.  Of  course,  it  is 
rather  more  difficult  to  make  slow  exposures  with  a 
focal-idane  shutter  because  the  camera-mechanism  is 
heavier  than  that  neces.sary  for  a camera  e((uipi)ed  with 
a l>et weeu-the-lens  shutter.  With  jiractice  and  with 
a focal-|)lane  shutter  in  perfect  order  it  should  not  be 
a difficult  matter  to  make  exposures  of  one-sixteenth  of  a 
.second  without,  the  negative  showing  a trace  of  motion 
by  viliration.  Much  of  the  succe.ss  with  a reflecting- 
camera,  depcmls  on  the  camerist's  ability  to  release  the 
focal-plane  shutter  without  a jerk — unintentional  or 
otherwise.  Many  hand-camera  workers  overcome  a 
tendency  to  “flinch”  by  inhaling  deeply  and  holding 
the  breath  until  after  releasing  the  sliulter. 


C.  I).  K. — Ammonium  persulphate  reducer  is 

more  even  in  its  action  on  all  parts  of  the  negative  than 
most  reducers.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  have  a tendency 
to  attack  the  denser  rather  than  the  lighter  parts  of  a 
negative  that  is  badly  overexposed.  The  formula  for 
persulphate  usually  recommended  is  one  part  of  am- 
monium persulphate  dissolved  in  twenty  or  fifty  parts 
of  water.  One  drop  of  sulphuric  acid  per  two  ounces 
of  solution  is  added  to  make  the  action  more  regular. 
When  reduction  is  complete,  the  action  can  be  stopped 
at  once  by  placing  the  negative  in  a five  per  cent  solu- 
tion of  sodium  sulphite.  A stock-solution  of  persul- 
phate-reducer suggested  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Bennett  in  The 
Amateur  Photographer  is  the  following:  “Ammonium 
persulphate,  1 ounce;  .sodium  sulphite,  96  grains; 
sulphuric  acid,  48  minims;  water,  10  ounces.  For  use, 
dilute  1 part  with  9 parts  of  water.  A final  wash  is 
necessary,  and  if  much  reduction  has  taken  place  it  is 
well  to  fix  a second  time.” 

K.  S.  U. — A concentrated  stock-solution  of 
hypo  may  be  kept  conveniently  in  the  form  of 
eight  ounces  of  hypo  to  the  pint.  This  can  be 

then  diluted  with  its  own  bulk  of  water  to  fix 
negatives  or  three  times  its  bulk  to  fix  prints.  There 
is  no  need  to  u.se  greater  strength  for  negatives 
than  for  prints,  although  the  proportions  given  are 
those  usually  given. 

W.  J.  B. — To  introduce  a figure  into  a group. 

The  best  way  to  ilo  this  is  to  make  an  enlargement  of 
the  group  and  enlarge  the  negative  of  the  single  figure 
])roportionately.  Then  cut  the  single  figure  out  and 
])aste  it  on  the  group  in  the  position  desired.  Next, 
work  up  whole  print  if  necessary  and  make  a negative 
(he  size  required.  Due  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
including  the  shadow  of  the  cut  edge  of  the  single 
figure.  This  method  is  preferalile  to  double  printing 
direct  from  the  two  negatives. 

D.  W.  H. — To  remove  the  emulsion  from  old 
negatives  dip  the  plates  in  nearly  a boiling  solution  of 
caustic  soda.  This  removes  the  emulsion  very  quickly; 
but  we  know  of  no  method  as  rapid  that  will  also  en- 
able you  to  recover  the  silver  or  the  gelatine.  We  are 
of  the  opinion  that  any  silver  thus  recovered  would  be 
of  little  commercial  value.  Moreover,  the  gelatine  is 
not  considered  to  be  worth  saving. 

B.  W.  K. — To  remove  varnish  from  a nega- 
tive place  the  plate  in  a glass  or  earthenware-tray — 
not  one  made  of  celluloid  or  composition — and  cover 
the  negative  with  methylaterl  spirit  or,  if  unobtainable, 
wood  alcohol  to  a depth  of  aljout  one-half  inch.  \ 
sheet  of  glass — an  old  neg;itive  will  do — should  be 
])laced  over  the  tray  to  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation. 
It  is  advisable  to  rock  the  tray  every  few  moments. 
In  about  one-half  hour  rub  the  varnisheil  side  of  the 
negativ'e  gently  with  a tuft  of  cotton.  Usually,  most 
of  the  varnish  is  di,s.solved;  but  .sometimes  it  may  take 
longer  if  the  varnish  is  hard  or  old.  Slight  heat  often 
heljrs  the  reaction.  A second  and  fresh  bath  will  vir- 
tually always  remove  all  trace  of  varnish.  After  the 
.second  immersion  in  methylated  ,s])irit  or  wood  alcohol 
the  i>late  shouhl  be  washed  in  gently  flowing  water 
UTitil  the  greasy  ai)pearance  di.sappears.  The  negative 
may  then  be  reduced  by  the  usual  methods  and  finally 
re- varnisheil  if  desired. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Photographs  for  the  History  of  the  War 

WAR  DEPARTMEN’T,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  STAFF 
WASHIN'GTOX 

March  8,  191!). 

Wilfred  A.  French,  Esq., 

367  Boylston  Street, 

Boston,  ^lass. 

My  dear  Mr.  French:  The  Marcli  issue  of  Photo-Era 
is  before  me.  Permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  arti- 
cle entitled  “Photo-Era's  War-Prints  Competition," 
as  well  as  for  your  patriotic  co-operation  not  only  in 
instituting  this  competition,  with  the  assistance  of 
Mr,  Herbert  B,  Turner,  but  for  your  many  and  valued 
responses  to  my  various  demands  uiioii  you. 

The  jihotographers  of  tliis  country  have  rendered  a 
noteworthy  ])ublic  .service  in  assisting  this  office  in  tlie 
compilation  of  the  official  ))ictorial  history  and  record 
of  the  war.  You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  at 
the  present  time,  this  office  has  collected  apiiroximately 
4,50,000  photogra])hs;  many  of  these  are  of  great 
value.  It  may  be  [iresumed  that,  in  the  cour.se  of 
time,  tliese  files  will  lie  drawn  upon  wlien  the  official 
pictorial  history  of  the  war  may  be  [lublisheil. 

The  gathering  together  of  this  material  has  been  a 
big  task,  and  its  accomplisliment  would  have  been 
difficult,  if  not  impossilile,  without  the  patriotic  co- 
operation of  ,\merican  photographers  generally. 

With  sincere  personal  regards,  I am. 

Sincerely, 

Kendall  Banning, 

Ma  jor,  General  fltaff, 

G.  I.  C..  Pictorial  Scciion, 
Ilistorical  Branch,  IT.  P.  I). 

Fifty  Yeans  in  Photography 

Mr.  (iEORGE  II.  Hastings,  jiast-presiilent  of  the 
Photograiihic  ,\ssociation  of  .America,  and  also  of  the 
Photographers'  .Association  of  Xew  England,  has  the 
enviable  distinction  of  lieiiig  a professional  photog- 
rapher of  fifty  years'  experience.  .Vs  jiresideut  of  the 
above-mentioned  associations,  he  served  with  marked 
success,  and  was  a credit  to  the  associations  and  to 
himself.  The  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr. 
Hastings  are  congratulating  him  on  his  long  professional 
career  and  his  well-deserved  success.  .Vt  jireseut.  Mr. 
Hastings  is  as.soeiated  with  iMr.  Orrin  ('hamj)laiu 
under  the  firm-name  of  Chamjdain  and  Hastings, 
.succe,s.sors  to  The  ('hickering  Studios,  >21  West  Street, 
Boston,  Massachusetts, 

The  Utah  Camera  Club 

In  line  with  its  [lolicy  of  seeing  the  work  of  the 
leading  jiictorial  pliotograjihers  of  the  country,  the 
Utah  Camera  Club  is  showing  an  exhibit  of  carbon- 
prints  by  W.  11.  Porterfield,  of  Butfalo,  X.  Y.,  one  of 
the  foremost  pictorial  photographers  of  the  country. 

.Vlthough  only  in  the  third  year  of  its  activities,  the 
Utah  Camera  Club  is  a live  organization  and  is  initiat- 
ing a lot  of  interest  in  pictorial  work  among  its  members. 
It  will  hold  its  Third  .Vnnual  Exhibit  in  .April. 


Boston  Y.  M.  C.  U.  Camera  Club 

The  annual  members'  exhibition  of  the  Boston 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  Camera  Club  was  held 
at  48  Boylston  Street,  March  .5  to  ‘-29.  There  were  84 
prints  by  9 exhibitors.  The  pictures  seemed  to  lie  of 
the  usual  high  standard  attained  by  the  club,  although 
the  work  of  .several  interesting  members,  including 
Herbert  B.  Turner  and  Chester  (frillo,  was  not  repre- 
sented. War  duties  was  the  excuse,  and  that  is  suf- 
ficient. Even  so,  the  jirints  on  exhiliitiou  were  made 
under  conditions  that  cannot  be  called  favoralile,  for 
art  is  at  a low-water  mark  in  the.se  days,  and  initiative, 
interest  and  encouragement  do  not  prevail  as  they 
should. 

The  exhibition,  this  year,  differed  from  its  predeces- 
sor in  .several  respects,  aside  from  the  absence  of 
several  excellent  workers.  Mr.  C.  H.  Seelig  had  the 
largest  inilividiial  exhibit,  which  consisted  of  land- 
scapes and  genre-subjects,  the  former  predominating. 
He  al.so  eajituri'd  the  majority  of  the  jirizes,  whereas 
.Arthur  Hammond,  a [irofessional,  enjoyed  this  |ileasaul 
experience  last  year.  Mr.  Seelig  showed  consistent 
improvement  in  his  work,  a circumstance  <lue  to  his 
innate  jioetic  feeling,  true  artistic  expression  and  an 
evident  desire  to  progress.  Ilis  land.scapes  incline  to- 
wards simiilieity  of  design  and  brea<lth  of  style,  but 
occasionally  aii|U'oach  excessive  subordination  of  rc- 
cedimi  ]ilaue.s — a teudeuey  which,  unless  cheeked,  may 
spell  disaster.  W.  J.  Jayeoek,  a new-comer,  arrested 
attenliou  liy  a series  of  striking  pictures  of  seagulls  in 
flight,  a branch  of  pictorial  work  eoufined  hitherto  to 
workers  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  jirizes  (blue  and  red  ribbons)  were  awarded  as 
follows:  Landscapes,  first,  (1.  11.  Seelig,  “Dreary  l)e- 
cemt)er."a  ilecorafive  winter-scene;  second,  (!.  11.  Seelig, 
"Fenway  in  Winter";  Honorable  Mention,  A.  II. 
Blackiugton,  “Can  Willie  eomeouty" — two  small  boys 
standing  out  in  tfie  snow  and  calling  for  their  playmate 
in  a house  opjiosite. 

Marines,  first.  W.  .1.  .laycock,  ".A  Break  in  the 
Clouds";  .second,  W.  J.  .laycock,  “Stormy  Day  at 
(ireat  Head,  Maine." 

Miscellaneous,  first,  C.  II.  Seelig,  “Indoor  S]iorts, 
a .laiiaiM'se  iloll  lying  prostrate  before  an  idol;  .second, 
W.  .1.  .laycock,  “Out  of  the  Clouds."  a seignll  in  flight. 

Portraits,  first,  .Arthur  Hammond,  “Poi'lrait  of  a 
Boy";  second.  Louis  .Astri-lla,  “Sibylla,"  portrait  of 
Mrs.  .Astrella. 

(ienre,  first,  (i.  II.  Seelig,  “Is  it  Deep?";  .second,  (i. 
11.  Seelig,  “The  Steam-Drill." 

Tlie  names  of  tlie  judges  are  Henry  Eiehheim,  C. 
King  and  Dr.  II.  B.  siuunan. 

Canadian  National  Exhibition  at  Toronto. 

This  exhibition,  to  be  held  .August  2.5  to  Sejitember 
(I.  1919. — international  in  eharaeter.  -will  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  Toronto  Camera  ('Inb  and  will  be 
known  as  its  Twenty-l'iighth  .Annual  Exhibition.  A 
cordial  invitation  is  extended  to  pii-torial  jihotogra- 
phers  throughout  the  world  to  submit  ]>rinls.  The 
Canadian  Xalional  Exhibition  has  the  largest  daily 
attendance  of  any  annual  exhibition  in  the  British 
Empire  and  for  this  reason  the  pictorial  photographer 
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will  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  display  his 
art.  The  largest  room  in  the  Graphic  Arts  Building 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  club,  and  in  it 
four  or  five  hundred  pictures  may  be  hung  to  advan- 
tage. The  Toronto  Camera  Club  is  affiliated  with  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great  Itritain  and  it 
has  held  many  creditable  exhibitions,  with  entries 
from  all  over  the  world.  All  entries  close  positively 
July  19,  1919.  For  entry-forms  and  other  informa- 
tion address  A.  S.  Goss,  Secretary  Exhibition  Commit- 
tee, Toronto  Camera  Chd),  •2  Gould  Street,  Toronto, 
Canada. 

For  Secretaries  of  Camera  Clubs 

When  members  of  camera  clubsorotherphotograjjhic 
institutions  fail  to  find,  in  Photo-Er.x,  references  to 
the  activities  of  the  organizations  in  which  they  are 
interested,  it  is  not  always  the  fault  of  the  magazine. 
Sometimes  the  .secretary  forgets  to  notify  the  jnd)- 
lisher,  or,  when  he  remembers  to  do  so,  it  is  offer  the 
event,  and  too  late! 

A really  efficient  secretary,  or  the  ])ublicity-man. 
should  remember  that  the  June  issue,  for  instance,  of 
a monthly  i)eriodical  is  not  pulJished  in  June,  but  dur- 
ing the  preceding  rnonfh.  In  fact,  a monthly  maga- 
zine goes  to  press  several  weeks  before  the  date  of  issue, 
and  all  the  material  intended  for  that  particular  num- 
ber must  be  in  the  publisher's  hands  earlier  than  that. 

If  there  is  a catalog,  or  list  of  exhibitors,  of  a photo- 
grai)hic  exhibition,  the  publishers  of  photographic 
periodicals  should  be  among  the  first  to  receive  copies. 

Therefore,  those  who  are  interested  to  have  the 
activities  of  their  organizations  i>ublishcd  iii  the  pho- 
tographic press,  should  .see  to  it  that  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  imblicity-department  is  "on  the  job." 

Newark  Camera  Club,  Inc. 

We  have  received  two  interesting  circular  letter.s 
from  Mr.  Louis  F Bucher,  .secretary  of  the  Newark 
Camera  Club,  Inc.,  878-880  Broad  Street,  Newark. 
New  Jersey.  One  of  them  announces  a competition 
on  lantern-slides  between  the  camera  clubs  of  America 
The  Newark  Camera  Club  offers  a sterling  silver  and 
a bronze  medallion  to  the  two  elulrs  wliich  submit  the 
best  sets  of  lantern-slides.  Camera  club  secretaries 
should  write  to  Mr.  Bucher  for  further  particulars 
and  for  the  rules  governing  this  interesting  com])ctition. 
The  .second  letter — copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary — asks  the  camera  clubs  of  the 
Ibiited  States  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
advisability  of  estatJishing  an  as.sociation  to  be  known 
as  "The  Associateil  Camera  Clubs  of  America."  The 
Newark  Camera  Clul>  believes  that  such  an  amalga- 
mation would  be  of  great  benefit  to  amateur  and 
professional  jihotographers  who  are  members  of 
camera  clubs  or  photograjihic  organizations.  With- 
out a doubt  such  a discussion  should  be  of  interest  anil 
benefit  to  every  camera  club  in  America.  The  Newark 
Camera  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  attenpit  to 
further  the  interests  of  jihotographers  in  the  Itiited 
states.  If  this  idea  ajijieals  to  any  camera  club  it 
should  instruct  its  secretary  to  write  to  Mi.  Bucher 
without  dclav.  Any  additional  suggestions  will  be 
received  cheerfully  and  gratefully. 

Our  Illustrations 

(Continued  from  page  dll) 

with  snow.  .Vs  a matter  of  fact,  sufficient  light  is  re- 
lleclcd  from  the  snow  to  give  character  to  tlie  darkest 
objects  in  jiroximity,  and  conijilete  blackness  is  an  ini- 
jiossibilily.  If  any  one  doubts  this  statement,  let  him 
investigate  and  be  convinced. 


In  his  admirable  genre,  page  199,  Dr/  Charles  B. 
Piper  has  told  an  engrossing  Christmas-story.  True, 
the  speculative  mind  may  ask  just  what  the  man  is 
doing.  Inrleed,  there  is  a little  room  for  the  jocosely 
inclined,  and  everybody  is  merry  at  Christmas-time. 
In  a lighter  print  the  heavy  blacks  would  be  much  re- 
lieved and  the  man’s  complexion  be  in  a higher  key, 
without  imperiling  the  vigor  of  tone  in  the  present 
original.  Data;  Decerrrber,  at  4 p.m.;  heavy  snow; 
Ica  Cujrido,  12-cm.  Zei.ss  Tessar;  at  F/4.5;  1/25 

secoiifl;  developerl  by  time  and  temperature  method 
in  Duratol-IIydro;  enlarged  on  Contrast  Cyko. 

The  scene  around  the  Christma.s-tree,  page  201, 
.seems  to  have  had  no  terrors  for  Mr.  Stelcik.  The 
arrangement  of  the  different  trying  parts  is  excellent. 
Harmony  and  unity  jirevail  and  there  is  a good  scale 
of  gradations.  The  children  seem  really  absorbed  in 
their  occupation — unconscious  of  the  jrresence  of  the 
jihotographer.  Data:  Daylight;  one  window;  5x7 
Conley  camera;  F/4.5  Deltar  lens;  stop,  wide  open; 
one  second;  Standard  Orthonon  plate;  hydrochinone 
developer  in  tray;  print  on  Kruxo  soft.  Buff. 

Beginners’  Competition 

The  pose  and  expression  of  the  little  Miss  are.  indeed, 
jiraiseworthy.  The  lighting  is  likewise  creditable,  and 
this  permits  the  eyes  to  apjiear  most  advantageously. 
It  is  delightful  to  note  how  well  this  beginner  has 
managed  the  hands — a problem  that  embarrasses  even 
a jirofe.ssional ! All  credit,  therefore,  to  this  successful 
worker  in  the  field  of  home-portraiture!  Data: 
January  11,  ,\.m.;  good  light;  4x5  Korona;  7-inch 
Voltas;  stop,  F/8;  .‘5  seconds;  4x5  Seed  27;  M.  Q.; 
contact  jjrint  on  Artura  Iris  C. 

In  his  picture,  “Bashfulness,"  page  207,  T.  P.  Payne 
has  di.sjilayed  a degree  of  technical  ability  of  which 
many  an  advanced  worker  would  be  proud.  The 
jilastic  effect  is  remarkably  fine,  and  fleshtints  are 
above  rejiroach.  The  figure  would  look  better  if 
jilaced  a little  to  the  right  of  the  center.  The  fore- 
shortening of  the  head  is  unfortunate.  This  could 
have  been  obviated  had  the  chin  been  raised  a little, 
although,  of  course,  not  much  can  be  done  with  children 
while  under  the  influence  of  emotion,  expecially  when 
being  jihotographed.  Data:  October  20,  1918;  bright 
light;  .\uto-Graflex,  Jr.;  2)4x3^  camera;  4/^-inch 
lens;  stoji,  F/8;  1/100  second;  Standard  plate;  de- 
velojier  M.  Q.;  enlarged  on  Cyko  Buff. 

"Blustehi.xg  March,”  by  Joh.n  P.vui.  Edwards. 
The  data  of  this  jiicture,  which  appeared  on  the  front 
cover  of  March  Photo-Era.  arrived  too  late  for  in- 
sertion in  that  issue.  As  the  data  may  be  of  interest 
to  many,  they  are  given  herewith.  March,  5 p.m.; 
dull  light;  4x5  Sanderson  camera;  8-inch  Struss  lens; 
stop,  F/5.5;  three-time  color-screen;  1,15  second; 
Standard  Orthonon  jilate;  Adurol  developer;  print  on 
lllingsworth  Bromide. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  jiict lire  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  "The  Critic,”  by  \V.  E. 
Fowler.  The  author  is  conscious  of  the  defects  in  his 
jirint  and  has  enumeratetl  them  in  a letter  to  the  Editor. 
The  subject  is  inspecting  her  father's  films  after  de- 
velojmient — a common  scene  in  the  gentleman's  home 
— and,  of  course,  she  then  jiroceeiis  to  make  comments 
on  the  results,  lienee  the  title  of  the  print.  Data:  Sun 
on  the  window,  11  a.m.;  2^^x3}4  Anto-Graflex,  Jr,; 
5-iuch  Verito  lens;  stoji,  4 8;  4 .seconds;  Premo  tilm- 
jiack;  jiyro  in  tank,  (15  de,grees  for  twenty  minutes; 
enlarged  on  Royal  Bromide  Rough. 
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CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


Still  they  come!  these  big  exhibitions  of  war- 
photographs.  We  really  hesitated  whether  we  shouhl 
mention  the  Exhibition  of  Canadian  Battle-l’hoto- 
graphs  now  open  at  the  (irafton  Gallery,  being  afraid 
to  weary  our  readers  with  what  sounds  a little  like 
repetition  of  the  same  thing.  Bnt  in  spite  of  our  fear 
to  become  tiresome,  we  are  sure  that  no  one  intere.sted 
in  the  trend  of  modern  photography  can  afford  to  ignore 
these  shows.  They  are  some  of  the  most  valnalile  and 
suggestive  emanations  of  our  craft.  They  have  an 
extraordinary  big  attendance, — there  is  usually  a long- 
line  waiting  for  admission, — they  are  treated  seriously 
by  the  press  and  are  a decided  factor  in  inflnencing 
public  opinion.  Another  point  of  interest  to  the 
photographer  is  that  they  go  to  prove  that,  des]hte 
every  obstacle,  photography  has  forged  ahead  during 
these  war-years,  and  that  even  the  standard  of  sna])- 
shots  is  a much  higher  one.  The  public  does  not  in  the 
least  realize  why  these  jihotographs  are  so  much  more 
pleasing  and  convincing  than  the  old-time  greatly 
enlarged  snapshots.  People  do  not  take  into  con- 
sideration that  the  lighting,  composition  and  general 
artistic  effect  have  been  studied  by  an  expert  ami  that, 
although  they  are  snapshots — or  what  are  ])o])ularly 
•imagined  to  be  snapshot.s — their  .selection  has  been 
made  by  one  who  understands  pictorial  values. 

There  is  one  picture,  most  decidedly  not  a snapshot: 
“The  Cemetery  of  the  Canadians  at  Etaples."  and 
there  is  an  interesting  frieze  in  the  Central  Room, 
200  feet  in  length,  representing  in  panorama-form  the 
hundreds  of  guns  cajitured  by  the  Canadians  in  their 
final  advance.  There  are  two  views  of  Arras  aliout 
which  there  is  an  interesting  note.  They  were  snaiiped 
from  parachutes  coming  down  from  observation 
balloons.  Unluckily,  one  of  the  jiarachutists  made  a 
bad  landing  and  broke  a leg.  There  is  also  an  enormous 
enlargement  of  the  momentous  telegram,  dateil 
November  11,  li)18:  “Shortly  before  dawn  this  morn- 
ing Canadian  trooiis  of  the  First  Army  (General 
Hornet  captureil  Mons." 

The  majority  of  the  photographs  are  colored,  and 
the  public  again  imagines  that  it  is  looking  at  real 
color-photography  and  goes  away  saying  how  wonder- 
ful and  lifelike  it  is! 

On  .January  20  we  resiionded  to  an  invitation  issued 
by  (Miss  .\.gnes  B.  Warfnirg,  and  went  to  see  her  “one- 
man"  show  at  the  Halcyon  Club.  In  spite  of  its  being 
one  of  the  worst  of  what  has  been  a .series  of  drenching 
and  unpleasant  days,  the  gallery  was  filleil  witli 
visitors.  IVe  were  at  first  a little  di.sapiiointed.  having 
for  .some  reason  expected  a color-show.  It  is  however 
an  extreme  example  of  how  work  by  one  person  gains 
by  being  seen  all  by  itself.  'I'he  lack  of  something  in 
one  picture  seems  somehow  to  be  made  up  by  the  gain 
in  the  next,  and  so  on.  We  do  not  su])pose  that  the 
audience  would  allow  that  there  was  anything  lacking 
in  any  of  the  prints,  being  of  the  appreciative  and  not 
of  the  critical  turn  of  mind.  It  always  strikes  us  that 
Miss  Warburg  is  struggling  to  exjiress  something  for 
which  she  finds  the  art  of  tlie  camera  too  limited.  In 
all  her  work  there  are  suggestions  and  ideas  that,  some- 
how, do  not  assert  themselves,  for  which  reason  it  is  a 
good  rleal  more  interesting  than  the  direct  and  exj)licit 
photograjihy  of  a great  many  women,  d'he  lightest 


and,  most  decidedly,  the  most  ])opular  ])anel  of  her 
exhibition  was  that  of  the  child-studies.  Some  we  had 
.seen  before,  bnt  she  had  added  to  this  collection.  The 
little  verse  under  each  suggests  that  they  shall  not  be 
taken  too  seriously  and  are  also  very  much  to  the  jioint. 
Perhaps  there  is  one  exception  when  these  rather 
blooilthirsty  words: 

“Bold  Indians  we 
“,\s  ever  went, 

“ Fly  if  yon  see 

“Us  leave  our  tent.” 

are  written  under  a i)ortrait-group  of  two  placid,  tidy 
children  sitting  outside  an  improvised  wigwam. 

(Mo.st  of  the  exhibition-prints  are  on  bromide  ]>aper, 
which  printing-medium,  (Sliss  W'arburg  told  us,  she  is 
now  using  quite  a lot.  It  is  amusing  how  the  once- 
ilespi,sed  liromide  is  coming  into  its  own.  Will  it  hold 
on  when  normal  conditions  return  and  other  processes 
are  to  be  had  as  easily.^ 

Now  that  the  war  is  virtually  over,  the  mere  civilian 
is  getting  news  of  the  late  activities  at  the  various 
fronts  that  had  hitherto  been  withheld.  The  Royal 
■Vir-Force,  in  an  official  publication,  has  been  letting  us 
in  to  the  jihotographic  .secrets  of  its  flying-men,  and 
giving  us  some  idea  of  the  immen.se  amount  of  work 
f hat  has  lieen  done.  On  the  western  front  alone,  during 
the  last  ten  months  of  war,  2ti-f,(i().5  negatives  were 
made  in  the  air  over  German  territory,  and  a.SOD.Ottt) 
prints  were  ma<le  for  the  Intelligence  Staff.  It  was  no 
unusual  thing  for  11. 000  negatives  to  be  made  in  a 
week  before  an  im])ortant  advance.  We  ahso  learn  that 
the  most  recent  types  of  R.F.C.  cameras  have  a steel- 
chamber  containing  an  automatic  device  for  changing 
the  plates  after  each  exposure.  The  mechanism  was 
worked  liy  a very  small  propeller  at  the  side  of  the 
machine.  The  |)re.ssure  of  a lever  by  the  observer 
brought  into  action  the  mechanism  which  expo.sed  one 
])late  and  brought  a new  jilate  into  position.  This  de- 
vice h,as  enaliled  many  valuable  iihotographs  to  be 
made  under  heavy  fire  from  fhe  air  and  ground.  The 
Royal  .Vir-Force  specialized  in  thin  negatives,  which 
enabled  prints  to  be  made  in  about  three  seconds. 

But  to  return  for  a moment,  to  the  iirints  and  nega- 
tives made,  which  leads  us  to  the  subject  of  future 
air-maps  and  is  absorbingly  interesting.  'Fhe  outsider 
stands  agha.st  at  the  enormous  numliers,  and  is  iiuzzled 
at  the  use  to  which  they  are  put;  but  when  we  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  airman  lias  gradually  lieen  brought 
by  experience  to  rely  on  photographic  nir-maps  as 
opposed  to  /a»i/-maps,  we  begin  to  understand  the 
liroblem,  and  grasp  the  big  part  that  photography  is 
going  to  play  in  the  guidance  of  airplanes  over  land. 
('omi)ass,  air-logs,  and  plwtoi/riiphs  will  be  the  navi- 
gating-necessities  of  the  future.  In  ordnance-survey, 
niajis — unimporfant  things,  from  the  flyers  point  ot 

given  iirominence;  whereas  olijects  that  are  clearly  no- 
ticeable from  aloft  are  often  omit  ted  altogether.  Now, 
the  iihotographic  maji  rejiresents  virtually  what  we  see, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  all  countries  will  have  to  be 
.systematically  air-|)hotogra|)hed  so  as  to  oljtain  reliable 
charts  for  pilots,  which,  placed  on  horizontal  rollers  in 
{('oulinucd  nil  llir  Hc.rl  jiai/e) 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  onr 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  famished  by  ns  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


PiioTOGHAMS  OF  THE  Year  1918-19.  Tile  Annual 

Review  of  the  World's  Pictorial  Photograph ic  Work, 

Edited  by  F.  J.  Mortimer,  F.  R.  P.  S.  ,‘F2  pages  text. 

S()  halftone  reproductions.  Price,  paper-covers, 

$2.00;  cloth,  $2.50.  Postage  according  to  zone. 

London:  Ilitfe  & Sons,  Ltd.  Xew  York:  Tennant 

k Ward,  10,‘f  Park  .\ve.,  .Vnierican  agents. 

The  current  numher  of  this  jiictorial  annual  comes 
to  hand  in  its  usual  makeup  as  to  text  and  illustrations. 
Xaturally,  there  is  a slight  reduction  in  the  (piality  of 
the  halftones  which  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  unfavoralile 
conditions  caused  by  the  war.  Mo.st  of  us,  several 
thousand  miles  away,  have  not  the  least  conception  of 
the  prevailing  industrial  conditions  in  England.  The 
people  over  there  are  facing  hardships  unknown  to  us; 
and,  though  actual  hostilities  between  the  .Mlied  na- 
tions and  Germany  have  been  sus])en<led — armistice  is 
not  peace — a justifiable  feeling  of  ajpirehcnsion  still 
exists  in  France  and  England.  It  is  therefore  highly 
creditable  to  the  coolness,  jiliick  and  cletermination 
of  our  English  cousins  that  l)usine.ss  and  inilnstrial  ac- 
tivities are  maintained  as  well  as  they  are.  Despite 
the  relatively  blissful  and  comfortable  state  in  which 
we.  over  here,  live  at  present,  we  cannot  but  see  the 
effects  of  the  war  in  one  way  or  another.  The  pictures 
in  the  present  issue  of  Phofograms  are  unusually  inter- 
esting and  instructive,  nevertheless.  The  eilitor,  Mr. 
F.  .7.  Mortimer,  describes  in  graphic  terms  the  well- 
nigh  discouraging'  conditions  he  had  to  face  in  order  to 
jmicure  suitalile  and  attractive  pictorial  material  for 
ids  annual.  His  remarks  will  be  found  illuminating. 

The  Rritish  ))ictorialists  uphold  their  well-known 
artistic  standards  and  show  a marked  tendency  to- 
wards iliversity  of  motives.  Thus,  Mr.  Mortimer's 
only  contribution  is  a genre — “The  (iatc  of  Good-bye  " 
— a gronii  of  English  Tomnues  ami  the  sweethearts  at 
the  entrance  of  a railway-station.  It  is  a.  masterpiece. 
Charles  .lob  is  identifieil  with  a marine,  "In  Dock  ' — 
forceful  and  filling;  Hugh  Cecil  with  an  engrossing 
genre.  “Curds  and  M'hey."  and  11.  Y.  Summons,  with 
a striking  decorative  scheme,  “Temi)est.  " OF  new- 
comers there  are  not  a few,  -which  is  true  particularly 
of  the  .\mericans  who  are  twenty-two  strong.  In  nov- 
elty and  mastery  of  subject  are  .Vlice  Roughtou — 
“Pierrette";  Clarence  II.  White — “Inga  Sontum"; 
W.  Ilmlson  -“A  Hasket  of  Roses";  C.  W.  Chris- 
tiansen— “The  Sleei)iug  Lion";  E.  M.  Pratt — “The 
Capitol,"  ])ublished  in  .lamiary,  1911),  Piioto-Eka, 
having  received  first  ]>rize  in  our  “.Vrchitectural  " 
(’omi>etitiou;  W.  C.  Fitz — “City  Hall,  Philadelphia"; 
E.  II.  Weston — “^■audeville";  the  late  W.  II.  Rabe — 
“Xocturne";  .lohn  Paul  Edward.s — “A  Peach  Frolic"; 
Dr.  IL  S.  Lovejoy — “A  Summer-Svm|>honv";  .Vnson 
Herrick -“The'  Pauk";  Rali.h  W.  Prown~“  Little 
Plack  Dog";  II.  C.  Torrance — “Carnegie  Technical 
School,  Pittsburgh";  .\rthiir  E.  Kales — “A  Magazine- 
Cover,  " and  Louis  FleckeTisteiu — “Petty,  " which  is  a 
highly  creilitable  showing  of  the  Ihdteil  Stales. 


The  text  has  been  made  eminently  interesting  by 
“The  A'ear's  tVork,"  the  editor;  “Observations  on 
Some  Pictures  of  the  Year,"  W.  R.  Pland;  “The  Royal 
Photographic  Society  and  Pictorial  Photography,” 
R.  Child  Payley;  “Some  Aspects  of  Landscape  and 
Portraiture,”  Anthony  Guest;  “ The  Importance  of  the 
Reginner,”  Ward  Alnir,  and  articles  by  authoritative 
writers  on  pictorial  photography  in  the  air,  in  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Scandinavia,  Holland  and  Spain. 

At  this  writing,  the  supply  of  the  books  of  local  deal- 
ers and  the  American  agents  was  exhausted,  despite  the 
necessitated  advance  in  price. 

PnoTOGRArnY  AND  FiNE  Akt.  Py  Henry  Turner 
Pailey.  90  halftone  reproductions  of  original  photo- 
graphs and  oil-paintings.  Quarto.  Large  octavo.  124 
pages.  $1.50.  Woreester,  Mass. : The  Davis  Press. 
The  author  of  this  interesting  work  is  a professional 
art-critic  and  eminently  qualified  to  instruct  the  art- 
student  or  the  ])h()tographer  ambitious  to  produce 
artistic  pictures.  He  states  that  the  aim  of  his  book 
is  esthetic,  and  that  it  contains  nothing  about  the 
mechanical  or  chemical  technique  of  photography. 
He  has  tried  to  state  clearly  and  to  illustrate  adequately 
those  princi])les  of  composition  and  elements  of  beauty 
which,  in  his  own  experience  and  in  the  close  observa- 
tion of  the  work  of  others,  he  has  found  to  be  illu- 
minating and  dynamic.  He  says  that  photography  has 
led  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  into  the  magic 
world  of  pictorial  art,  where  the  masters  of  painting 
freely  offer  radiant  companionship  and  perennial  joy  to 
the  open-minded  lover  of  beauty.  It  is  the  author’s 
hope  that  his  liook  may  i>rove  helpful  in  shortening  the 
journey  of  the  lusty  and  hopeful  photographer  from  the 
Land  of  Longing  to  the  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire. 

In  twelve  cha])ters,  Mr.  Pailey  takes  the  student 
from  the  crmle  beginnings  in  technical  and  pictorial 
understanding,  through  various  phases  of  artistic  de- 
velo])ment,  to  a clear  comprehension  of  esthetic 
beauty.  Py  examples  of  faulty  construction  and  in- 
ailequately  treated  motives,  he  demon.strates  what  the 
student-camerist  should  avoid  and  how  he  can  im- 
j)rove  his  opportunities.  The  criticism  is  construc- 
tive, helijful  and  encouraging.  The  subjects  under 
consideration  comprise  record-photograi)hs,  land- 
•scapes,  flowers,  architecture,  genre,  portraiture  and 
illustrations,  with  the  author’s  decided  preference  for 
straight,  sane  methods.  Mr.  Pailey  dwells  constantly 
on  the  im])ortance  of  composition,  which  he  regards  as 
three-fourths  of  ])ictorial  art  and  the  largest  concern  of 
the  idiotographer.  He  deprecates  the  latter’s  prac- 
tice of  imitating  with  liviTig  models  well-known  ma.ster- 
pieces  in  [jainting,  and  places  rei)roductions  of  the 
originals  ami  imitations  side  by  side  in  quite  a convinc- 
ing way.  In  the  .selection  of  photographs  that  fulfil 
his  ideals  as  works  of  art.  Mr.  Pailey  has  shown  excellent 
judgment,  so  that  the  student  in  i)ictorial  expre.ssion 
will  have  a high  artistic  stamlard  to  guide  him. 

{Continued  from  the  preceding  page) 
the  airplanes,  will  be  rolled  up  as  the  journey  pro- 
gresses and  one  particular  bit  of  the  map  is  done  with. 

If  it  is  not  already,  air-map-photography  will  be- 
come a very  expert  and  skilled  business,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  what  are  the  particular  lightings 
that  are  most  suitable.  All  photographers  know  how 
tremendously  a different  light  will  alter  a subject,  and 
it  would  seem  that  this  factor  will  lie  even  more 
important  in  air-photograi)hs  than  elsewhere;  for  under 
certain  conditions  (for  instance,  with  the  sun  quite 
vertical)  the  landscape  must  assume  a very  different 
appearance  than  when  seen  under  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  from  whom  cojnes  of  any  one  of  the  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  January, 
the  last  issues  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the 
public. 

Samuel  E.  Sheppard  of  Roche.ster.  N.  Y.,  has  been 
granted  patent,  number  1,^290,794,  on  Colored  Photo- 
graphic Element  and  Process  of  Making  the  Same. 
Rights  have  been  assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. 

A patent  on  a Photometer,  number  1,290.095,  has 
been  granted  to  Howard  G.  Aylsworth,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  assignor  of  one-third  to  George  A.  Doland  and 
one-third  to  William  Wolf,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

William  A.  Dwyer  of  f'hicago,  Illinoi.s,  inventor  of 
a Blue-Print  Washing  Machine,  patent,  number 
1,290,134,  has  assigned  his  patent-rights  to  William  H. 
Miner.  Chazy,  N.  Y. 

Patent,  number  1,291.004,  Photographic  Camera- 
Back,  was  granted  Charles  E.  Hutchings,  Rochester, 
X.  Y.,-  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Ernest  Howard  kYrmer  of  London,  England,  has 
received  patent,  number  1,291,452,  titled  Photographic 
Camera. 

Patent,  number  1,291,405,  on  a camera,  has  been 
issued  to  Lawrence  K.  Chani[)eau  of  Orange,  N.  J. 

Method  and  Apjiaratus  for  Develoihng  Film-Car- 
tridges, patent,  number  1,291.453,  issued  to  Ernest 
Howard  Farmer  of  London.  England. 

Archibald  McIntyre  Maxwell  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  re- 
ceived patent,  number  1,291,994,  on  a Photographic 
Camera. 

The  International  Patent-Licensing  Corporation  of 
Chicago,  111.,  a Corijoration  of  Delaware,  has  by  means 
of  assignments  secured  patent,  number  1,292,036,  en- 
titled Camera,  invented  by  ^^'illiam  A.  Peters  of  Chi- 
cago. III. 

George  I.  Kester.  Rochester,  X.  Y.,  has  invented 
improvements  on  a Photographic  Camera  patent, 
number  1,291,920,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. 

Apparatus  for  ijositioning  the  print ing-jilates  on  the 
plateholders  of  Photographic  Printing-Apparatus  has 
been  invented  and  patented  as,  number  1,291,897,  by 
William  C.  Huebner  of  Buffalo.  X.  Y..  assignor  to 
Huebner-Bleistein  Patents  Company,  Buffalo,  X.  Y. 

\ machine  for  treating  Photographic  Prints  with 
fluids  has  been  invented  Ijy  Cesare  Barieri  and  Paul 
Carpenter  of  Chicago,  111.,  [latented  as,  number 
1,292,230. 

Alcohol  and  Glycerine 

As  it  has  been  acknowledged  that  the  merits  of  any 
individual  become  enhanced  as  the  period  during 
which  he  has  been  defunct  increases,  so  the  real  value 
of  a commodity  is  never  fully  api)rcciated  until  it  be- 
comes unobtainable.  Two  extremely  useful  chemicals 
that  have  undergone  this  experience  during  the  war  are 
glycerine  and  alcohol.  The  numlier  of  photograiihic 
formulie  that  it  became  necessary  to  modify  or  aban- 


don, owing  to  the  “ unobtainability  " of  one  or  the  other, 
is  surprising.  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce, 
therefore,  that  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  states  that 
su])plies  of  alcohol  are  now  available  for  industrial 
purpo.ses;  so  that  manufacturers  should  be  able  to  have 
their  recpiirements  met  from  the  usual  sources  without 
restriction,  subject,  as  formerly,  only  to  the  ordinary 
Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Customs  and  Excise. 
Methylated  spirit  is  again  salable  to  the  iniblic  for 
domestic  and  general  pui'iioses.  Our  cotemporary, 
'ffie  Pharmaceutical  Journal,  in  a note  on  the  subject, 
states  that  arrangements  have  been  maile  to  enable 
producers  of  glycerine  to  sipiply  substantial  quantities 
for  common  u.se. — The  Amateur  Phofnijrafiher. 

Print-Washing 

As  a rule  it  is  some  little  time  before  the  presence  of 
hypo  in  an  imperfectly  washed  print  becomes  manifest, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  makes  trouble  for  the  careless 
producer.  With  ordinary  black  bromide  or  printing- 
out  paper  it  may  be  months,  even  years,  before  a 
general  yellowing  of  the  image  or  uneven  patches  begin 
to  appear,  but  with  sepia-toned  bromides  retrilnition  is 
swift,  for  deterioration  sets  in  before  the  work  is 
finished,  and  sometimes  the  cau.se  is  not  suspected,  the 
paper,  the  bleaching  solution,  and  even  the  sulphide 
bath  being  blameil,  although  the  fault  is  due  to  improper 
washing.  The  great  fact  to  be  remembered  is  that 
Farmer’s  reducer  is  compo.sed  of  ferricyanide  and  hypo, 
and  that  no  matter  in  what  form  or  for  what  purpose  a 
solution  containing  these  two  chemicals  is  applied  to  a 
I>rint  the  effect  will  be  the  .same.  We  all  know  that 
when  a print  has  been  locally  reduced  the  tone  of  the 
reduceil  jiart  will  be  different  from  that  of  the  re- 
mainder; sometimes  only  slightly  and  at  others  very 
noticeably.  Now  a very  small  trace  of  hypo  in  a print 
is  sufficient  to  react  with  the  ferricyanide  in  the 
bleacher,  and  to  start  reduction  of  the  image  sometimes 
evenly  and  sometimes  in  patches  or  streaks.  W.i  have 
seen  a liatch  of  e.xcellent  prints  which  should  have 
given  excellent  tones  turn  out  a wretched  ginger-color 
from  this  cause  alone,  and  not  only  have  the  badly 
washed  jiriuts  been  affected,  luit  properly  washeil  ones 
have  also  l>cen  spoiled  by  the  hypo  conveyed  into  the 
bleacher  by  the  former.  Unless  carefully  watched, 
nuiny  printers  will  trust  to  throwing  prints  into  a large 
disli  or  sink  and  allowing  a tap  to  run  iqion  them,  and 
if  that  tap  runs  for  an  hour  they  will  say  that  the  jn'ints 
have  been  washed  for  that  length  of  time.  Unle.ss 
one  has  a jierfect  mechanical  washer  there  is  no  .safe 
method  of  freeing  prints  of  hypo  except  by  hand- 
washing; that  i.s,  transferring  the  jiriiits  singly  from 
one  tray  of  water  to  another.  Even  as  few  as  six 
changes  of  five  minutes  each  in  this  way,  ]>rovided  that 
ail  anqile  (juantity  of  water  i.s  iiseil.  will  render  jirints 
safe  for  toning,  and  .secure  black  ones  from  fading. 
There  are  two  well-known  tests  for  the  presence  of 
hypo,  [lermanganate  of  potash  and  ioflide  of  starch, 
and  it  would  be  well  for  anyone  who  is  getting  bail 
colors  from  aiijiarently  good  lilack  prints,  to  apply  one 
or  the  other.  We  know  of  one  great  firm  which  tests 
every  batch  of  prints,  bromide  or  gaslight,  with  jier- 
manganate,  and  the  results  are  consiucuous  for  their 
good  tone. — The  Hriti.-ih  Journal. 
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Taxes  on  Photographic  Supplies 

The  ostensible  reason  for  levying  a tax  of  ten  per 
cent  on  cameras  and  five  per  cent  tax  on  plates  and 
roll-films,  by  Congress,  is  to  obtain  revenue.  The  fact 
that  the  photogra])hers,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
have  rendered  inestimable  service  to  the  Government — 
notably  in  giving  up  valuable  equipment  and  lenses, 
without  any  pecuniary  or  other  equivalent — seems  to 
have  been  ignored  by  certain  members  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  It  appeared  that  there  was  in 
plain  sight  an  inexhaustible  source  of  revenue,  and 
the  idea  was  to  utilize  it.  Patriotic  sentiment 
was  not  considered,  although  photographers  through- 
out the  land  were  entreated  to  give  up  their  valuable 
len.ses,  field  glasses  and  binoculars  purely  for  pa- 
triotic reasons. 

Moreover,  the  five  jjer  cent  tax  on  plates  and 
roll-films  was  imposed  desjiite  the  fact  that  photog- 
raphers— amateurs  in  particular — were  invited  to 
furni.sh  the  government,  free  and  without  remunera- 
tion, photographs  of  war-activities.  Many  demurred 
or  were  not  interested;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
many  from  purely  patriotic  motives,  gave  up  time, 
effort  and  material  and  contributed  jirints  to  enrich  the 
War-Prints  Division,  HLstorical  Ifranch,  at  Washington. 
Of  course,  these  gallant  photographers  have  been  [uib- 
licly  thanked  by  the  Government  for  their  unsparing 
efforts,  and  they  are  correspondingly  happy. 

Hut,  then,  there  was  an  additional  tax  of  ten  per 
cent  on  i)hotogra])hs,  l)ecause  j)hotographs  w'ere  con- 
sidered a luxury!  So,  everybody  got  busy  and  in- 
duced his  representatives  and  senators  to  have  this 
“luxury”  tax  removed  from  the  revenue-bill.  The 
Publisher  sent  telegrams  and  letters  to  Congressmen, 
Senators  and  Committees,  at  Washington,  and  be- 
lieves that  he  has  contributed  at  least  something  to 
bring  about  the  removal  of  the  iniquitous  ten  per  cent 
tax  from  the  revenue-bill. 

It  was  a narrow  escape.  Now,  that  the  seemingly 
impossible  has  been  accomplished,  it  is  ju.st  as  well 
that  the  entire  i)hotographic  profe.ssion  be  considered 
as  entitled  to  the  credit,  although  we  will  find,  here  and 
there,  individuals  who  take  to  themselves  a very  con- 
sideraljle  share  of  the  credit  due. 

Selling  Photographic  Magazines 

We  have  before  us  a letter  from  a dealer-friend  who 
asks  ns  to  di.scontiuue  sending  him  Photo-Er.x  because 
it  does  not  sell  readily  in  his  store.  He  hastens  to  ex- 
lilain  that,  iiersonally,  he  believes  I’iioto-Kk.x  to  be 
one  of  the  best  photographic  magazines  i)ublished;  biii 
liin  enstomen^  do  not  ask  for  it,  a.nd  oti  that  account  he 
prefers  to  use  his  counter-space  to  better  advantage. 
If  Ibis  dealer  pursued  the  same  policy  with  regard  to 
all  the  goods  in  his  store,  we  do  not  believe  that  he 
would  be  as  successful  as  he  is. 

'I'he  iioint  of  vital  importance,  which  many  dealers 
overlook,  is  that  to  push  photographic  magazines  stim- 
ulates the  customer's  desire  for  the  very  goods  which 
the  dealer  carries.  The  intelligent  salesman  should 
know  each  subject  which  his  customer  considers  inter- 
esting, ami  it  should  be  his  duty  and  pleasure  to  call 
the  customer's  attention  to  such  current  articles  iti 


the  photograirhie  magazines  as  will  help  the  amateur 
directly  in  his  work.  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
when  photographic  magazines  are  pushed  zealously, 
they  do  sell  extremely  well,  to  the  mutual  profit  of  dealer, 
amateur  and  publisher. 

A New  4x5  Pictorial  View-Camera 

Fok  several  years  there  has  been  a growing  demand 
among  pictorial  photographers  for  a well-made  view- 
camera  smaller  than  5 x 7.  In  October  1914  Pinkham 
& Smith  Company,  1314  Bromfield  Street,  Boston, 
anticipated  this  demand  by  inducing  a well-known 
camera-maker  to  begin  the  manufacture  of  a 4x5 
view-camera.  Unfortunately,  the  European  war  in- 
terrupted any  further  progress  in  this  direction.  How- 
ever. the  manufacture  of  these  cameras  is  again  in  full 
progress  ami  several  are  now  on  display  at  Pinkham  & 
Smith  Company's  Bromfield  Street  store.  All  the 
practical  features  of  the  larger  view-camera  are  em- 
l)odied  in  these  smaller  view-cameras.  Special  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  four-inch  square  frontboard  and 
nineteen-inch  bellows-extension  designed  to  accommo- 
date the  many  soft-focus  and  other  large  lenses  made 
for  pictorial  work.  The  intention  is  to  equip  these 
cameras  especially  for  the  ambitioiis  pictorial  pho- 
tographer who  wishes  the  best  possible  complete  outfit 
at  a moderate  price.  Further  particulars  are  to  be 
announced  in  May  Photo-Er.\. 


Wollensak  Verito  Lens  for  the  Graflex 

For  some  time  there  has  been  a marked  demand  for 
a pictorial  lens  among  users  of  Graflex  and  other  re- 
flecting cameras.  Although  the  \’erito  Diffused- 
Focus  lens  could  be  fitted  to  reflecting-catneras,  it  was 
inconvenient  to  use  because  the  lens  had  to  be  un- 
screwed from  the  frontboard  before  the  camera  could  be 
closed.  Owing  to  recent  modifications  in  its  construc- 
tion, made  by  the  Wollensak  Optical  Company,  the 
Verito  may  be  now  fitted  easily  to  Graflex  or  other 
retlecting-cameras  and  permit  them  to  be  closed 
properly.  The  flange  is  nearer  the  diaphragm,  thus 
making  it  po.ssible  to  close  the  camera  with  the  lens  in 
place.  We  believe  that  users  of  Graflex  and  other  re- 
flecting-cameras  will  be  eager  to  obtain  a Verito  for 
their  pictorial  wmrk  this  coming  season.  Dealers  will 
do  well  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Wollensak  Promotion 
of  Trade  Dejiartment,  Rochester,  New  York. 

Now  is  the  Time  to  Advertise! 

Those  dealers  and  manufacturers  who  have  been 
consistent  advertisers  during  the  war,  are  now  enjoying 
the  results  of  their  piiblicity-camiiaign.  Now,  there  is 
no  need  of  a new  introduction!  However,  those  dealers 
and  manufacturers  who — through  no  fault  of  their 
own — were  compelled  to  discontinue  advertising, 
should  take  the  first  oiiportuiiity  possible  to  re-establish 
their  names  and  products  in  the  minds  of  amateur  and 
])rofessioual  photographers.  “Out  of  sight  out  of 
mind,"  is  an  old  adage  that  is  jiarticularly  applicable  to 
a firm  or  a product. 
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BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Gift  of  Gifts  at  All  Seasons 


Ansco  V-P  No.  2 


nnO  the  soldiers  of 
the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces  no 
gift  can  take  the  place 
of  a camera — and  now 
that  hostilities  have 
ceased  and  the  cen- 
sorship lifted,  Ansco 
Cameras  will  be  called 
for  more  than  ever. 

That  the  Ansco  V-P 
No.  2 is  the  choice  of 
the  boys  “over  there” 
is  well  shown  by  the 
following  letter  from 
one  of  them : 


Somewhere  in  France 

Ansco  Company  ^ 

Binghamton,  iS . i . 

Gentlemen: — The  enclosed  cut  of  an  Ansco  Camera,  together  with  Money- 
Order  for  $*27.50  and  Christmas  package  coupon,  tells  wdiat’s  wanted — -Ansco 
V-P  No.  2,  with  F 6.3  lens.  Stick  the  coupon  on  tight.  No  writing  necessary. 

Sincerely,  Edgar  C.  Athey. 


ANSCO  COMPANY,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Sixth  Pittsburgh  Salon 


O.  C.  REITER  AND  M.  C.  RYPINSKI 


ilHE  dominant  note  in  the  1919 
Pittsburgh  Salon  may  be  expresseil 
by  tlie  one  word  “Control.”  lly 
control  is  meant  control  of  art-ex- 
pression and  medium.  There  is 
nothing  strident  about  the  Sixth  Pittsburgh 
Salon,  no  straining  after  the  impossible  and  yet, 
it  is,  all  agree,  the  most  powerful  and  compelling 
exhibition  of  pictorial  art  in  photogra])hy  that  has 
graced  the  walls  of  the  Department  of  Fine  Arts, 
Carnegie  Institute.  There  they  hung  in  quiet 
array — carbons,  bromoils,  gums  and  all  the 
other  mediums  in  subdued  tone-keys,  restful 
motives  ljut  with  an  inherent  strength  and  power, 
reminding  one  no  longer  of  the  immature  inex- 
perienced abandon  of  former  Salons,  but  re- 
flecting, instead,  consciousness  full  grown  and 
aware  of  its  responsibilities  and  i)ower. 

Many  new  and  jiromising  workers  were  in 
evidence;  but,  as  usual,  the  major  i)ortion  of  the 
exhibit  was  furnished  by  that  grouj)  of  loyal 
pictorialists,  who,  by  their  consistent  contri- 
butions, have  earned  the  title  of  couf  ributiiig 
members  to  the  Pittsburgli  Salon.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  familiar  names  were  missing  who, 
due  to  tlie  exigencies  of  war.  were  i)revented, 
tem[)orarily,  from  making  their  usual  valuable 
and  interesting  contributions. 

Passing  now  in  review  we  were  first  attracted 
by  the  beauty  of  George  Alexander's  “Stately 
Entrance.”  It  was  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
gum-{)rints  shown — the  title  being  admiral)ly 
carried  out.  Ailjoiuing  it  was  the  i)oetic  work 
of  Laura  Adams  Armer,  into  each  of  which  she 
unol)trusively  and  skilfully  merged  a nude- 
figure  study.  Charles  K.  Archer's  “Sun-Dial” 
was  simple  and  flecorative.  “ 'I'he  Lake's  Marshy 
Sliore”  was  beautiful  in  line  and  treatment. 
His  “Rural  Home”  was  a fine  carl)on  grace- 
ful and  well-balanced  in  comi)osition,  whereas 
Gertrude  L.  Brown's  “Story  d'elliiig”  was  an 
attractive  bit  of  difficult  comi)osition  well 


worked  out.  Capt.  A.  D.  Brittiughaui  of 
Bridgeitort,  Connecticut,  found  time  enough,  in 
spite  of  his  enlistment  in  the  service,  to  jjresent 
three  charming  figure-studies.  Alice  Burr's 
“Lhidcr  the  Arches — Tunis”  and  “Above  the 
City's  Smoke”  in  low  key,  were  characteristic 
of  this  California  woman’s  work.  Alice  Bough- 
ton,  of  New  York,  showed  two  figure-studies, 
“Head”  and  “Paulet  Thevenaz,”  very  gooil  in 
composition  and  treatment.  A.  B.  Case  of 
Jamestown,  N.A'.,  was  repre.sented  by  a pleasing 
quintet  in  low  key,  excepting  “The  Sunbeam” 
which,  although  technically  good,  would  have 
been  improved  by  sulxluing  the  light  upon  the 
violin.  Frederick  F.  Frittita,  of  Baltimore,  was 
worthy  of  special  mention,  not  only  because  he 
is  a new  contributor  to  the  Pittsburgh  Salon, 
but  because  his  six  [)rints  revealed  him  as  a 
worker  of  conspicuous  merit.  “The  Portrait 
of  a Young  Girl”  was  es])ccially  worthy  of 
mention  and,  probably,  the  most  interesting 
figure-study  of  all  the  many  in  the  Salon. 
“Sicilian  Fisher-Boats”  and  “California  Hills” 
were  interesting  examples  of  the  characteristic- 
ally meritorious  work  of  John  Paid  Edwards,  of 
Sacramento.  Four  other  prints  to  his  credit 
were,  “Wanderers  Three,”  “A  Beach-Frolic,” 
“Oil  the  Carmelian  Coast,"  and  the  “Song  of 
the  West  Wind.” 

Dr.  A.  D.  Chaffee,  of  New  York,  as  usual, 
excited  wonder  and  admiration  as  a bromoil- 
worker.  Six  excellent  prints  bore  testimony  to 
his  su])reme  teclmiipie,  viz.,  “Brixhani,  Dev- 
onshire”; “Conies,  'ram”;  “Knitters  iii  the 
Sun,  Coiieariieau”;  “Breton  Road”;  “ Port- 
Vendres,  Roiissilon”;  “Weisser  'rurm,  Roteii- 
burg  o.  (I.  'Lauber.”  C.  W.  Christ iauseii,  of 
Chicago,  evinced  breadth  of  vision  and  feeling 
in  his  four  jiriiits.  His  “Cedars,  Sedate”  was  a 
delightful  vista.  B.  H.  Chatto,  Pittslmrgh,  has 
two  ])riiits,  “Back  Home,”  and  “'Llie  Day's 
Work  is  Done,”  the  last-named  jiieture  telling  of 


THE  COUNTHY-CLUB  OAK 


EHWARD  LAROCCJUE  TINKER 
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till'  011(1  of  the  (lay,  with  the  fanner’s  lioy  water- 
ing his  team  at  the  creek. 

Dwight  A.  Davis,  of  Worcester,  AIas.saehnsetts, 
pleased  with  a charming  interior  of  olden  days 
entitled,  “Home-Industry.”  Mrs.  Emily  H. 
Hayden,  of  Catonsville,  Maryland,  has  heen  a 
consistent  contrilmtor  to  tlie  rittslnirgh  Salon. 
She  had  four  ])rints  of  her  usual  style  and  merit. 
Eraneis  W.  Cowell's  “In  Arvia's  Locker”  was 
an  unusual  carhon  of  fine  values.  “AYatergate, 
Moonlight,”  was  heautifiil  in  composition  and 
showed  rare  skill  in  handling  his  suhject.  Six  very 
interesting  figure-studies  hore  witness  to  fyoiiis 
Eleckensteiii’s  ability  as  a ])ortrait-pietorialist. 
“The  AA'ar-AA’idow " was  hung  in  London  at  the 
last  Sail  m;  hut  the  portrait  of  "Miss  Lucy  S.”  was 
simpler  in  comjiositioii  and  more  attractive  to 
us.  Mrs.  Doris  II.  Jaeger’s  five  iirints  exhibited 
greater  strength  in  eoiiceiition  than  in  execution. 


“jMaking  Curtains,”  by  Thomas  R.  Hartley,  of 
Pittsburgh,  was  by  no  means  as  commonplace  as 
the  title  iin])lies.  The  tone-values  were  admirably 
transparent.  Louis  A.  Goetz,  of  Berkeley,  Cali- 
fornia, presented,  in  “Spirit of  the  Alpine  Storm” 
and  “Iliimiliation,”  a pair  of  his  characteristically 
.symbolic  imde-figiire  studies.  Three  water-scenes, 
by  John  AA’allace  Gillies,  were  worthy  of  mention 
for  tlieir  quiet  beauty. 

Arthur  F.  Kales,  of  Los  Angeles,  a competent 
judge  in  the  selection  of  subject  and  quite  un- 
fortunate in  adaptation  of  his  models  to  work  out 
his  themes,  presented  six  characteristic  pictures. 
His  portrait  in  “High  Key”  was  lieautifully 
transparent;  “Daughter  of  the  Desert”  was  a 
fine  oriental  on  long-range  contrast;  “The 
Jewel  of  Asia,”  strong  and  forceful;  “In  the  Days 
of  Grandmama”  we  found  a beautiful  picture  of 
a fine  model  at  the  finish  of  her  dance. 


POKTKAIT  OF  A YOUNG  GIKL  FREDERICK  F.  FRITTITA 
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And  now  we  come  to  a worker  of  strong  in- 
dividualism— INIargrethe  IMather,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Her  five  figure- studies  emhodied  the  same  mo- 
tive and  treatment — a wall,  a figure,  a shadow  on 
the  wall  and  a wall-accessory  to  com])lete  the 
composition.  She  used  an  interesting  Chinese 
suhject  with  oriental  feeling  and  understanding. 

Lawrence  C.  Randall,  of  Cohimhus,  Ohio,  re- 
vealetl  in  his  “Transfigured”  a full  under- 
standing of  this  term,  d'he  subject  was  a winter- 
group  of  snow-clad  bushes  and  trees  not.  as  might 
be  e.xpected,  burdened  and  heavy  with  snow,  but 
delicately  transfigureil  in  its  whiteness,  d'hat 
ever  interesting  pastoral,  “Shee])  in  K veiling 
Sunlight,”  was  nicely  portrayed  in  J.  C.  Sarveiit's 
“Clo.sing  of  an  Autumn  Day.”  .T.  Ceorge  i\Iidg- 
ley  evidently  hdrored  long  and  earnestly  over  his 
two  gurn-jirints,  “March  and  Forest-Shadows.” 
In  comj)osition  and  technirpie,  they  were  convinc- 
ing. “TheTrysting  I’lace,"  by  Sophie  L.  Lauffer 


of  Brooklyn,  told  a sweet,  oldcii-time  stor\’  of  a 
maid  and  an  oak.  “Elms  b>-  the  River,”  the 
work  of  (1.  Buell  and  llebe  Hollister,  was  |)oetic 
and  ctt'ective.  Claude  L.  iMoore,  of  Buffalo, 
creditably  jiortrayed  again  the  ways  of  the 
waters  around  Buffalo — “After  tlu>  Storm,”  a. 
jiarticiilarly  striking  vista  between  trees,  of  sails 
and  sky,  ver\'  painterlike  in  eomposit ion  ainl 
finality.  And  now  we  come  to  a.  group  familiar 
in  teehnii(ue  and  world-renowned  -the  work  of 
that  Buffalo  genius,  M’.  II.  I’orterfii'ld,  one  of  the 
stauneh(»st  suiiporlers  of  the  I’ittsbnrgh  group 
and  jointly  responsible  with  it  for  the  early  and 
continued  suei-ess  of  ifs  Salon.  Six  beautiful 
carbons  make  n|>  his  panel,  eaeli  one  a “ I’orti'r- 
field.”  Another  staunch  supporter  is  Dr.  I).  .1. 
Rii/.ii-ka,  of  New  '\'ork.  Of  his  six  eon  I ri  but  ions, 
his  “ I’eiinsf  lvania  Station,  New  ^'ork”  was  a. 
beautiful  arehiteetural  s.\in|)hoiiy  of  sunlight 
and  shadow.  Now  we  have  a.  new  name  from 
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the  Liind  of  Sunshine — Ford  Sterling,  Los 
Angeles — tliis.  Ids  second  Salon  entry — first  at 
London,  now  at  Pittslnirgh.  His  work  was 
excellent,  clean  and  heantiful,  and  his  snl)jects 
were  well  chosen.  He  had  the  “Tong  Man," 
“Mae  Alurray"  (most  delicate  values,  a wonder- 
ful ])iint),  “Teddy,”  "Emily,”  “Reveries,”  and 
the  “Two-Swoi'd  Alan” — all  with  superb  cpiality 
and  graceful  in  composition. 

Oscar  Alaurer,  of  Los  Angeles,  understands  his 
medium,  lint  his  pictures  could  have  carried 
greater  connection.  Francis  Orville  Libby  deals 
in  great  masses,  his  six  multiple-gums  telling 
their  story  of  grandeur  and  majesty.  “On 
I/ake  Como,”  by  II.  A.  Latimer,  of  Boston,  re- 
minded one  of  Japan  in  its  ])ictorial  design. 
“The  White  Bridge”  anil  “Souvenir  of  a By- 
Gone  Day,”  by  H.  Y.  Siimnions,  of  Virginia 
Water,  England,  were  intei-esting  examples  of  the 
te(-hnique  of  our  British  brethren, 

Edwai’d  Henry  AVeston,  Glendale,  California, 
said  com|)ellingly,  “Heri'  are  six  poem-i)ictnres; 
reafl  for  yoursches!”  His  treatment  and  sub- 
jects were  similar  to  (hose  of  lAIargrethe  (Mather 


— his  figure  in  the  nude  was  without  parallel  in 
tliis  exhibition — his  “Portrait  of  a Lady”  was 
distinctive,  as  was  his  character-study,  “John 
Cowper  Powys.”  Dr.  Rupert  S.  I-.ovejoy,  Port- 
land, Alaine,  like  his  friend  Liblijq  also  dealt  in 
multiple-gums  and  had  the  full  allotment,  six 
])rints,  to  his  credit.  “A  Mountain-Decoration” 
was  especially  attractive.  “Diana  and  the 
Nymph”  and  “Nocturne,”  both  in  low  key, 
showed  his  unusual  conception.  Among  the 
New  York  contingent,  we  found  AA'illiam  Gordon 
Shields  with  a collection  of  five,  much  superior 
to  his  former  work.  His  technique  was  splendid 
— his  subjects  strong  and  interesting,  “The 
Orange  Girl,”  “The  Shadow  of  the  Patio,”  and 
“Corinthian  Columns,”  jileased  us  most.  His 
medium  gum  and  bronioil. 

“The  Conntry-Club  Oak,”  by  Edward  L, 
Tinkci-,  of  New  York,  was  one  of  the  highspots  of 
the  Salon — a liit  of  work  that  the  painter  likes, 
s])lendid  in  composition,  sunlight  beautifully 
rendered  and  a picture  of  merit.  His  head  of  a 
marine,  “AA’ith  Face  Set  toward  the  AA’estern 
Front,"  told  the  story  of  the  re.solnte  kind  that 
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America  proiluccil  to  turn  tlie  tide  for  limnanity. 
His  “Courtyard  of  tlic  Wine  iMcrcliant”  ami 
“Coo!  Sliadows  Cliez  Antoine"  were  splendidix’ 
rendered  sulijects. 

“Study — (iirl  witli  Black  Hat,”  l>y  Josejili  1). 
Toloff,  of  kAanston,  Illinois,  was  another  of  the 
\ery  lovely  jiortiaits,  whereas  his  “The  Spider," 
was  somewhat  vague,  unless  one  knows  the 
story  of  the  comedian  jiart  jiortrayed.  “Au- 
tumn-^lorning,"  hy  Flow'd  \’ial,  of  Xew  '\'ork, 
was  a very  charming  landscaiie.  "The  Thaw," 
“Banks  of  Drifted  Snow”  and  “A  Herald  of 
Winter,"  hy  'riiomas  O.  Sheckell,  of  Salt  Lak<- 
City,  were  well-rendereil  suhjecis  and,  although 
the  composition  was  somewhat  at  fault,  the\- 
did  not  fail  to  please. 

ill  H.  Walker.  I’ortland,  Oregon,  jiresented 
“d'lie  Early  Edition,"  a jileasing  jirint,  showing 
the  early  news-vender  in  a charaeleristic  I’ort- 
land wet  morning,  “d'he  .\iiist,"  hy  Eleanor 

. AMIlard,  (irand  I’ajiids,  Miehigaii'-  the  oidy 
red  chalk-gum  shown — was  the  most  attraetiw 
of  her  three  exhihits,  and  displayed  her  usual 


skill  and  handling.  Dr.  AVilliam  F\  Mack,  Eos 
Angeles,  a new  contrihutor,  showed  four  figure- 
studies,  which,  although  not  spi'ctaeular,  were 
heautifnlly  jiosed.  In  the  s])lendid  head,  en- 
titled, “We  Spend  Our  ^ ears  as  a.  Talc  that  is 
Told,”  “IMy  Mother,"  and  “ Eorado  Taft," 
we  saw  the  jicrsonality  of  Jane  Keecc,  artist. 

X.  S.  AAkxildridge,  of  Bittshurgh,  is  an  artist- 
worker  in  earhou  and  showed  five  tine  examples 
marked  hy  ninch  feeling  and  exiu'essiou.  His 
“Boyhood  Days"  and  “Sisters”  were  ^•ery 
lo\cly  in  composition  and  teelini«|ue.  “J'he 
Ifeautiful  Snow,"  hy  John  AA'.  Xewton,  Coliiin- 
hus,  Ohio,  was  a.  well-ehosen  street-scene  in  a. 
driving  snow-storm,  showing  wonderful  atmos- 
])here  and  restraiid  of  the  superficial. 

“Stranded  on  Fire  Island  I5eaeh,"  hy  AAilli.-im 
H.  Zerhe  (the  always-to-he-relied-u])on  eonli'ihu- 
lor  from  RiehmomI  Hill,  X.A  .),  showed  the  hig 
hnik  of  a stranded  army-1  ransporf  wilh  the  life 
hoal  heing  maiineil  and  sen!  to  IIk*  rescue, 
eorrec’t  in  eonijiosition  and  \aliies.  “Floating 
Sunshine”  ami  “('real  ion."  hy  Frank  Hennies, 


Eureka,  California,  are  beautiful  niountain-and- 
cloiul  studies  in  warm  gray  and  black,  but 
almost  too  small  to  attract  the  attention  they 
deservetl. 

G.  W.  Harting,  New  York,  displayed  skill  in 
the  rendering  of  his  “Jugend  Man”  and  “Por- 
trait of  Howard  Giles.”  In  “Greenwich  Village,” 
by  the  same  artist,  we  had  an  atmospheric  render- 
ing, correct  in  detail  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
Mr.  Harting's  technicjue  is  always  good.  A 
delicate  delft-blue  jirint  carried  out  the  portray- 
ing of  a fine  model  in  Dutch  costume  entitled, 
“Memories.”  by  All)ert  F.  Snyder,  Utica,  N.Y. 
W.  A.  Hudson,  of  Los  Angeles,  had  two  ])rints, 
“The  Guardian  of  the  Tower,”  and  “The  Joe 
Hunter,”  in  his  usual  j)oetic  style.  “After  the 
Blizzard,"  “Memorial  Gate,”  and  “Brittany 
Street" — three  lovely  bits,  beautiful  iii  execution 
and  treatment,  by  Ur.  Charles  H.  Jaeger,  of  New 
York — suffered  somewhat  by  being  diminutive. 

Dr.  Charles  B.  Piper,  Milwaukee,  just  missed 
one  of  the  best  things  possible  in  his  “Haze  on 
the  Far  Horizon,”  which  a stronger  j)rint  wotdd 
have  saved.  “The  Alarm,”  by  Edward  I. 
McPhall,  Buflalo,  was  a fine  carbon,  strong  and 
well  executed,  representing  a primitive  man  in 
the  open,  ready  for  comliat  with  an  enemy. 


“Man’s  Genius  Versus  God’s  Creation,”  by 
R.  J.  Alitchell,  Toronto,  Ontario,  has  found  in 
the  sky  man’s  genius  in  the  airplane,  side  by 
side  wdth  three  gulls,  apparently  equals.  The 
story  was  well  told  in  his  picture.  Three 
splendid  figure-studies  came  from  Alexander  P. 
Milne,  formerly  of  Portland,  Oregon,  now  of 
New  York — “East  is  East,”  the  “Silver-Scarf,” 
and  “The  Attic-AVindow.”  The  last  was  in 
delicate  values  and  showed  a pleasing  figure 
against  the  light.  Richard  T.  Dooner  exhibited 
two  ])ictorial  portraits — “ Aladam  DuPont  Joyce” 
and  “Miss  C.” 

For  the  lack  of  space,  some  names  have  been 
omitted  in  this  review,  and  not  because  their 
work  was  unworthy.  Each  print  shown  had 
merit  and  all  contributors  were  to  be  highly 
commended. 

The  ensemble,  imagine  if  you  please,  a well- 
lighted  gallery,  sixty  by  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  walls  of  Ijurlaj),  jjictures  spaced  so  each 
stood  alone,  and  each  covered  with  glass,  one 
entrance  through  the  beautiful  white-marble 
hall  of  sculpture  with  its  laonzes  and  casts,  two 
other  entrances  through  the  galleries  containing 
the  permanent  collection  of  paintings.  The 
environments  were  the  most  happy  imaginable. 


Economy  of  Chemicals 


we  compare  the  ])resent  prices 
early  all  chemicals  with  those 
ruled  l)efore  the  war,  we  find 
the  increase  in  the  year’s  ex- 
liture  in  this  direction  is  a 
serious  matter.  And  as  it  is  a matter  of  per- 
centages as  serious  for  the  small  user  as  for  the 
large  one,  whether  the  expenditure  be  five  pounds 
or  five  hundred,  it  is  imj)ortant  that  full  value 
be  obtained  for  it,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by 
kee])ing  a watchful  eye  upon  every  stage  of  the 
work. 

A'cry  often,  waste  begins  even  before  solutions 
are  made  u]i.  This  is  due  usually  to  the  lack  of 
])ro])er  rccej)tacles  for  the  stock  when  it  is  de- 
li\'ered.  (^iiite  often  chemicals,  such  as  suljjhite 
and  carbonate  of  soda,  alum,  and  even  ferri- 
cyaniile,  are  ])urchased  in  j)aj)cr  ])ackages  of 
twenty-eight  pounils  or  less,  and  taken  into  use 
at  once  without  j)utting  intt)  j)roper  jars,  the 
])arcels  being  laid  uj)on  any  convenient  shelf 
exj)oscd  to  the  air  and  dust,  besides  often  being 
scattered  u])on  the  shelf  or  floor.  It  certainly 


should  not  be  necessary  to  allude  to  such  a state 
of  things;  but  it  undoubtedly  exists  in  many 
jilaces,  and  should  be  stopped  without  delay. 
Next  to  this  is  the  practice  of  guessing  at  quanti- 
ties when  mixing  solutions,  for  in  this  way  a 
loss  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  may  easily  occur, 
especially  in  the  heavier  kinds  we  have  mentioned. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  most  chemicals 
carefidly,  as  a system  of  dry  measurement  is 
usually  sufficiently  accurate,  but  it  is  desirable 
to  keej)  in  each  jar  or  cask  a measure  which  will 
hold,  what  may  be  called,  the  unit-quantity,  so 
that  any  boy  or  girl  may  lie  entrusted  to  make 
uj)  the  usual  bulk  of  solution  witliout  supervision. 
Nearly  everybody  makes  iqi  certain  ciuantities  of 
solution  at  a time.  To  take  the  case  of  pyro 
develo])er,  for  instance,  the  jars  holding  sulphite, 
carbonate,  and  metaliisidphite  should  each  con- 
tain a vessel  such  as  a jam-jiot  or  one  of  the  card- 
board canisters  Jiow  commonly  used,  which, 
when  filled  to  the  brim  and  struck  off  level,  will 
hold  exactly  the  (juantity  rccpiireil  for  a AA’in- 
chester  of  solution  (eighty  ounces).  The  card- 
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canisters  are  cojivenieiit,  as  they  may  he  cut 
down  to  the  right  dei)th  with  a penknife.  The 
pyro  itself  is  suj^plied  usually  in  ounce-bottles, 
so  that  no  measurement  is  needed,  hut  if  ])ur- 
chased  in  ljulk  in  the  crystal-form  it  shoidd  also 
he  measured,  or,  if  in  the  old  resuhlimed  state, 
carefully  weighed.  Tliis  should  he  done  not 
only  as  a means  to  economy  hut  also  as  tending 
to  uniformity  of  result.  The  same  system  should 
l)e  applied  to  other  solutions,  such  as  amidol, 
hyilroquinone,  and  such  things  as  reducers  and 
intensifiers.  the  only  excej)tion  being  when  tlie 
stock-solutions  are  saturated  ones.  With  amidol 
developer  the  ])ractice  of  making  a stock-solution 
of  sulphite  and  ailding  the  dry  amidol,  as  needed, 
is  an  especially  wasteful  one.  as  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  using  more  than  is  needed,  and. 
moreover,  neither  the  mixed  develo])er  nor  the 
sulphite  solution  keeps  in  working-order  so  long. 
The  better  way  is  to  make  a fair  (|uantity  of 
solution  at  once  with  the  addition  of  metahisid- 
phite  as  a preservative.  A good  formula  is  two 
ounces  of  sulphite  of  soda  and  a drachm  of 
metahisulphite  dissolved  in  twenty  ounces  of 
water  to  which  is  added  a cpiarter  of  an  ounce 
of  amidol.  This  is  diluted  with  an  ecpial  hulk  of 
water  for  use,  and  will  keep  in  good  order  for  a 
week  or  more.  It  is  frequently  tlie  i)ractice  to 
throw  away  amidol  solution  which  has  I)een  little 
used,  and  although  we  do  not  advocate  over- 
working it,  it  has  been  found  quite  practicable  to 
keep  usefl  ilevelojicr  over  from  day  to  day,  add- 
ing fresh  as  needed.  In  one  studio  the  amidol 
was  kept  in  a jug  after  use,  and  thrown  away 
only  when  the  excess  of  bromide  rendered  it 
necessary.  The  prints  produced  by  this  i)ro- 
cedure  were  as  good  as  most  that  we  have  seen. 
In  this  case  we  may  say  that  no  bromide  was 
used  in  making  the  original  solution. 

A very  common  cause  of  waste  is  to  be  found 
in  a hurried,  sloppy  method  of  working,  by  which 
much  solution  is  carried  away  upon  the  |)rints, 
c.r/.,  when  removing  enlargements  from  the 
fixing-bath.  If  a print  is  lifted  quickly  out  of 
the  hypo,  (piite  an  apj)reciable  <|uantity  is  carried 
into  the  first  washing-water,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  day's  work  the  bulk  is  seriously  reduced. 
With  hypo  at  six  shillings  a huiulredweiglil  this 


is  a small  matter;  at  sixty  shillings  it  is  not. 
Even  more  wasteful  is  this  practice  in  sulphide- 
toning.  Some  printers  waste  (piite  half  of  the 
costly  lileacher  in  this  way. 

Those  who  still  work  the  gelatino-chloride  or 
printing-out  papcr-jirinting,  will  hud  that  the 
Eastman  system  of  allowing  a definite  cpiantity 
of  gold  to  a certain  number  of  prints  is  a very 
economical  way  to  work,  virtually  all  the  gold 
being  used.  P'or  the  benefit  of  those  unac- 
quainted with  the  jilan  we  may  explain  that  if  a 
grain  of  gold  be  allotted  to  each  dozen  cabinets 
for  a ])urple  tone,  by  diluting  the  solution  a 
larger  number  may  be  toned  to  brown  or  still 
more  to  a reddish  color,  all  the  prints  being  j)ut  in 
at  once  and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  liath  is 
exhausted.  Tins  not  only  saves  gold,  but  en- 
sures even  toning. 

Using  an  excess  of  solution  for  any  imrpose  is 
so  obviously  wasteful  that  it  hardly  needs  men- 
tioning, yet  it  is  done  fre((nently.  We  have  often 
seen  three  times  the  necessary  (piantity  of  ferri- 
eyanide  reducer  made  up  for  cleaniug  a few  liro- 
mide  jiriuts,  whereas  ])yro  develojier  is  often  used 
in  a too  lavish  maimer,  especially  when  con- 
centrated stock-solutions  are  used.  It  is  false 
economy  to  stint  the  developer,  and  many  jioor 
negatives  are  the  result,  but  many  assistants 
haliilually  use  twice  as  much  or  even  more  than 
is  really  necessary. 

Allhongh  not  strictly  within  our  subject,  the 
waste  of  liromide  jiaper  througli  careless  cutting 
or  tearing  deserves  a word.  One  often  sees  ])riids 
with  a margin  nearly  half  the  area  of  the  finislied 
print.  This  is  not  only  wasteful  of  jiaper,  but 
of  all  the  solutions  used.  Odd-shaped  enlarge- 
ments such  as  eleven  by  seven  upon  twelve  by 
ten  paper  run  away  with  a.  strip  which,  if  Irimined 
off  before  exposui-e,  would  serve  for  tests  oi' 
even  for  small  iirints.  All  these  little  things 
mount  u])  in  a year,  and  e\'en  if  the  exact  aiuounl 
saved  cannot,  be  calculated,  the  jirofits  will  ap- 
jiear  a])])reci;d)l\'  better.  War-time  orders  are  at 
an  end  now,  and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  old 
jiroverb  that  "a  ])emiy  sa\'ed  is  a |)enuy  earned." 
d'here  is  anotln'r  which  says  “])eimy-wise  and 
pound-foolish."  The  wise  man  will  steer  be- 
tween these  extremes. — Thr  llrlii.sh  Joiinial. 


In  the  California  Mountains  with  a Camera 

H.  F.  VAN  WINKLE 


earliest  ehil(lh(jo(l,  niy  greatest 
lit  lias  lieeii  to  get  into  the 
itains.  As  a small  hoy,  mi' 
tioii  was  early  claimed  hy 
hills  where  tlie  Chillicothes 
grew,  the  low  Alesa  which  lies  hetweeii  the 
Pacific  and  my  native  town;  then  on  Saturdays 
and  during  vacation-periods  I hegan  to  get 
acquainted  with  the  canyons  anil  trails  of  the 
Santa  Ynez  mountains  that  rise  to  a height  of 
4000  feet  on  the  other  side  of  the  town.  From 
the  tops  of  these  mountains  I looked  across 
into  the  still  higher  San  Rafaels,  with  which 
1 next  hecanie  familiar,  and  from  their  peaks 
\iewed  diml.i'  through  miles  of  desert  haze  the 
lofty  snow-ca])ped  Sierra  Xevadas  liecamc  the 
goal  of  my  desire,  d'his  desire  I have  lieen  able 
to  satisfy  only  in  a slight  degree,  and  I am  still 
planning  for  that  summer,  sometime,  that  1 
hope  to  s])end  in  a leisurel\'  jaunt  from  the  Kern 
River  ('ani’on  to  tiu'  Yosemite  and  dreaming  of 
till*  plates  and  films  I am  going  to  use'  on  the 
ehoicesi  bits  along  the  way. 

A few  of  us  have  seen  and  most  of  us  have 
read  of  the  wonders  of  d'lie  ^YIIowstone  Park, 
d'he  (irand  Canyon  of  the  ('olorndo,  d'he  'S'o- 


semite  Valley,  Glacier  National  Park,  Crater 
Lake,  Lake  Tahoe,  the  Rig  Tree  Groves  and 
tlie  other  best-known  recreation-grounds  of  the 
West:  but  very  few  of  us,  comparativ'ely  speak- 
ing, know  of  the  thousand  other  mountain- 
sections  second  only  in  grandeur  and  beauty 
to  those  mentioned  aliove  that  lie  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  National  Forests.  Frank  A. 
Waugh,  in  a recent  contribution  to  Photo-Era, 
speaking  of  National  Forests,  says,  “California, 
also,  has  its  .splendid  National  Forests  as  well 
as  its  beautiful  National  I’arks.  These  include 
virtually  tlie  entire  ujiper  Range  of  the  Sierras 
and  offer  a eombiuation  of  forest,  stream  and 
mountains  not  to  be  surpassed  anywhere  in 
the  world.”  Some  recommendation!  and  iMr. 
Waugh  is  not  a Californian,  either.  Through 
the  activities  of  the  Sierra  Club  and  the  increas- 
ing number  of  our  citizens  who  are  ])assing 
on  to  others,  the  tales  of  the  beauties  they 
have  found  in  these  Forest-sections  are  fast 
becoming  famous.  The  Kern  River  Canyon, 
Ml.  Whitney  and  vicinity.  The  Kings  River 
Canyon,  The  Tehe]>ite,  Tuolumne  Meadows 
and  the  Iletch  Iletcli^'  are  now  names  that 
mean  much  to  many  of  us,  and  these  arc  only 
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a very  few  of  tlie  many  points  in  tlie  Sierras 
that  in  many  ways  are  more  attractive  to  the 
true  mountain-lover  than  the  better-known 
National  Parks  with  their  anto-biisses,  guides 
and  Saturday-night  ’‘Dansants.”  I do  not 
come  before  the  readers  of  Photo-Era  as  an 
expert  mountaineer  or  an  advanced  amateur, 
but  only  as  one  who  has'  made  a few  short  trips 
into  the  Sierras  and  who  has  found  his  camera 
one  of  his  most  enjoyable  companions. 


real  pack-trip  back  into  really  wild  country 
and,  more  especially,  to  those  who  are  also 
beginners  in  i)hotography. 

To  persons  who  anticipate  their  first  camping- 
trip  into  the  Sierras,  my  advice  would  be  to 
read,  for  a general  knowledge  of  the  country, 
as  many  as  jjossible  of  the  following  books: 
John  Muir's  “Yosemite — Our  National  Parks," 
and  “Mountains  of  California”;  "Yosemite 
Trails”  by  John  Smeaton  Chase,  and  "The 


The  views  that  accom])any  this  article  were 
made,  for  the  most  j)art,  hurriedly  from  the  trail 
in  passing,  without  time  to  choose  the  l)est 
view-point  and  with  no  clioice  as  to  lighting. 
They  are  offered  as  suggestions  merely,  of  what 
is  waiting  to  be  gathered  in  by  the  man  or 
woman  who  goes  into  our  California  mountains 
witli  a camera,  however  simjjle,  and  is  willing 
to  give  a little  time  and  thought  to  the  ])hoto- 
graphic  pursuit.  It  is  oidy  in  the  hoi)c  that 
they  may  arouse  the  clcsire  in  some  one  to  go 
and  get  better  ones,  that  I have  the  courage 
to  ofl'er  tliem  for  put)lieation  to  the  j)nbiisher 
of  this  magazine. 

The  Sefjuoia  Naticmal  Park  and  the  territory 
that  lies  in  the  National  Forests  adjoining  it 
and  extending  along  the  Range  from  the  Yo- 
semite to  the  Kern  Jfiver  Canyon,  is  typical  of 
the  .Sierra  Nevadas,  and  it  is  to  pro>])ective 
campers  iti  this  country  that  I am  writing, 
especially  to  those  who  are  making  their  first 


iMounlains  and  the  Pass,”  by  Stewart  Edward 
lute.  Then,  for  real  ])raetical  information 
on  camp-outfit,  and  i>aeking  and  traveling  in 
this  region,  the  beginner  cannot  do  Ijctter  than 
to  read  .Stewart  Fidward  White’s  "Cam])  and 
Trail”  and,  having  read  it,  to  be  governed  b\- 
the  ad\’iee  there  given.  It  is  written  by  one 
who  knows  his  subject.  The  excellent  to])o- 
gra])hieal  maps  that  may  be  ])urcliaseil  direct 
from  The  Diiwtor,  C.  S.  G.  S.,  Washiiigton, 
D.C.,  or  from  local  dealers  at  a few  cents  ad- 
vance over  the  Washington  ]>rice,  are  a great 
helj)  in  seeking  one's  way  about,  and  are  ])ub- 
lishcfl  for  virtually  all  sections  of  the  country 
iir  fjuestion.  Cut  them  into  convenient  ])oeket- 
size  sections  and  j)aste  them  onto  muslin  leaving 
a))out  j/g  inch  s{)ace  between  sections.  They 
will  then  foM  easily  and  without  <l;imaging  the 
j>rinted  ]>ortions.  On  aj)j)lieation  to  the  super- 
visors of  the  res])eetive  National  Forests  “ Ree- 
reation-i\Iaj)s ” of  the  indi\idual  Forests  nun' 


be  obtained  free.  Tliese  show  all  trails  and 
the  best  camping-grounds  and  hunting-districts 
in  that  forest,  as  well  as  the  geographical  feat- 
ures and  principal  elevations.  The  supervisor 
will  also  give  advice  as  to  best  points  from 
which  to  outfit  and  information  regarding  the 
purchase  or  rental  of  saddle  and  pack-stock. 
Every  camera-enthusiast  has  his  own  ideas  as 
to  the  ideal  outfit  for  a mountain-trip,  and 
said  outfit  will  agree  with  these  ideas  as  nearly 
as  pocket-book  and  conscience  will  allow. 

Many  of  us,  however,  cannot  buy  both  high- 
grade  cameras  and  War-Savings  Stamps.  In 
this  connection,  I would  offer  a word  of  en- 
couragement to  the  person  with  only  one  cam- 
era, especially  if  it  is  a cheap  one.  Do  not 
take  a trip  into  this  country  without  that  camera 
nor  think  that,  because  it  is  small  or  cheap, 
it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  take  mountain- 
pictures  with  it.  Some  of  the  mountain-pic- 
tures that  I prize  the  highest  I took  with  my 
old  3A  F.  P.  K.  with  its  rectilinear  lens  and 
cheap  shutter  and  I know  many  who  have  had 
the  same  experience.  Do  not  despise  the  cheap 
camera,  nor  underrate  your  ability  to  get  re- 
sults with  it. 

Get  the  fundamental  principles  of  photography 
in  your  head;  learn  the  limitations  of  your 
camera  and  then  striv^e  to  get  the  best  pictures 
you  can  with  it.  It  you  will  use  a tripod, 
wherever  possible,  even  for  snapshots,  a ray- 
filter  for  clond-effects  and  let  the  sun  strike 
over  your  shoulder  or  even  from  the  side  occa- 
sionally instead  of  from  tlirectly  behind  you, 
as  the  old  rule  went,  and  put  into  practice  a 
few  of  the  simpler  rules  of  composition,  yon 
cannot  help  getting  some  good  pictures.  They 
may  not  all  be  artistic,  but  many  of  them  will 
be  records  of  views  and  events  that  yon  will 
always  be  glad  to  have  and  which  will  give 
yonr  friends  some  idea  of  the  glories  you  have 
seen  and  ereate  a desire  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

The  amount  of  photographic  outfit  yon  can 
take  will  depend  on  whether  yon  are  on  a walk- 
ing-trij)  or  a horseback-trip  and,  if  the  latter, 
on  the  number  of  pack-animals  at  the  disposal 
of  yonr  party. 

For  myself,  I carry  first  of  all  a V.  P.  K. 
fitted  with  an  anastigniat  lens.  This  I carry 
on  my  person  at  all  times. 

By  all  means,  if  possible,  have  some  such 
small  camera  and  kee])  it  always  on  ycni.  Then, 
whether  walking  or  riding;  hunting  or  fishing; 
in  camp  or  traveling,  yon  are  i)rcpared  to  cap- 
ture any  little  view  or  event  that  takes  your 
fancy  and  wliich  very  likely  yon  could  not  corral 
if  yon  had  to  get  out  and  oi)en  nj>  ev(>n  a fold- 
ing pocket-camera  and  get  it  into  action. 


There  are  sure  to  be  many  little  happenings 
along  the  trail,  to  which  you  will  not  feel  like 
devoting  a plate  or  large  film  that  you  will  be 
able  to  pick  up  with  the  miniature  camera, 
which  will  add  much  to  your  enjoyment  when 
going  over  the  prints  of  the  trip — your  wife’s 
expression  when  she  catches  her  first  big  trout; 
the  old  white  pack-mare  mired  down  in  the  bog 
hole,  or  the  face  of  your  companion  the  day 
after  he  mixed  it  with  the  yellow  jackets.  Little 
things  like  these  need  to  be  made  quickly,  and 
sometimes  unobtrusively,  and  the  little  old 
V.  P.  K.  is  “Johnny  on  the  spot.” 

At  times  also  you  may  surprise  a very  choice 
bit  of  scenery  when  miles  away  from  camp 
and  your  larger  camera.  This  would  be  lost 
entirely  if  it  were  not  for  your  constant  com- 
panion. An  enlargement  from  this  film  may 
bring  back  memories  that  you  would  not  be  with- 
out for  a good  deal. 

For  most  of  your  views  made  from  the 
trail  as  you  pass  along,  and  even  for  most  of 
those  made  more  deliberately  in  the  vicinity 
of  camp,  a camera  of  the  type  of  the  3A  F.  P.  K. 
will  probably  prove  most  satisfactory.  You 
will  find  that  most  mountain-men,  who  photo- 
graph at  all,  use  such  a camera.  It  is  reason- 
ably small,  comparatively  light  and  extremely 
effective.  If  possible,  have  it  equipped  with 
an  anastigniat  lens  and  an  up-to-date  shutter. 

Should  yon  be  short  of  transportation  facili- 
ties, this  camera  will  answer  for  all  your  work, 
if  yon  will  carry  a tripod  and  ray-filter  for  it. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  transportation,  however, 
it  will  be  a great  satisfaction  to  you  to  have, 
as  well,  a view-camera  with  long  bellows- 
extension,  either  5 x 7 or  6}/2  x with  kits 
for  smaller  plates.  If  possible,  have  this  camera 
eqnippeil  with  a convertible  anastigmat. 

This  camera  yon  will  use  for  the  very  choicest 
views,  especially  those  that  you  can  reach  easily 
from  your  central  camps  and  on  which  you 
will  do  well  to  focus  from  different  view-points 
and  in  different  lights  until  you  are  sure  of  the 
exact  position  and  time  of  day  for  the  best 
results.  You  will  also  use  this  camera  with 
its  long  draw  for  close-ups  of  flowers  and  plants, 
and  for  distant  mountain-views  with  the  single 
element  of  your  lens.  It  is  in  taking  views  of 
one  mountain  from  another  that  the  great 
advantage  of  the  convertible  lens  is  discovered, 
for  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  single 
lenses  will  bring  np  the  size  of  the  individual 
mountain  you  wish  to  picture  and  give  you  a 
negative  in  which  one  mountain  predominates 
and  not  one  showing  several  square  miles  of 
moimtain-scenery  with  your  particular  moun- 
tain dro])i)ed  down  S(^mcwhere  in  the  jumble. 
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A film-pack  adapter,  in  the  case  of  a 5 x 7 
camera,  witli  a supply  of  film-packs,  will  do 
much  to  encourage  you  to  make  tramps  to 
high  points  from  which  you  may  get  superb 
views,  but  where  you  dreafl  to  carry  the  weight 
of  plates  in  addition  to  that  of  the  camera. 

Although  you  will  be  frequently  tempted  to 
make  exposures  on  extensive  views  and  will 
sometimes  do  so  and  will  occasionally  get  a 
grand  negativ^e  by  so  doing,  you  will  find,  as 
a general  rule,  that  a view  of  one  mountain 


include  its  top,  even  with  a strong  tilt  to  the 
camera,  and  still  have  a desirable  foreground. 
In  that  case,  it  is  often  possible  to  climb  a tree 
and  cut  away  a few  branches  for  an  outlook 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  by  half  an  hour's  hard 
climbing  to  get  far  enough  up  the  oj)i)osite 
canyon  wall  to  get  a view  that  is  more  desirable 
than  anything  you  could  have  ol)tained  from 
the  canyon  floor  with  a view-camera  having  a 
rising-front.  If  the  picture  is  not  worth  an 
hour's  climb,  let  it  ah)iie.  The  “Grand  Sentinel” 
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or  grand  clitf  or  a short  stretch  of  stream  will 
be  more  effective  and  will  giv'e  you  ami  your 
friends  more  lasting  jileasure  than  negatives 
that  take  in  large  expanses  of  country. 

'I’he  greatest  drawback  that  I have  found 
to  the  use  of  the  folding  camera  of  ordinary 
construction,  for  niouiitain-work,  is  the  limited 
movement  of  the  rising-front.  It  is  often  im- 
possible to  show  an  entire  tree  or  clitf  while 
holding  the  camera  level.  It  is  well  to  remem- 
ber in  such  a case  that  the  camera  may  be  tilted 
quite  a bit  to  bring  in  the  top  of  the  elitf  or  tree 
and  that  this  will  not  be  noticed  in  the  jirint. 
provided  there  are  no  lines  involveil  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  .see  ab.solutely  {lerpendicular. 

Occasionally,  a cliff  will  rise  so  high  and 
straiglit,  that  there  is  not  room  in  the  narrow 
canyon  at  its  base  to  get  back  far  enough  to 


was  taken  in  this  way.  However,  in  this  case, 
a \ icw  made  from  tlu;  meadow  at  its  base  with 
a \iew-camera  with  raised  front  would  have 
been  more  effective  and,  if  taken  with  a bunch 
of  horses  feeiling  in  the  foreground,  not  too  far 
from  the  camera,  would  have  givi-n  a better 
idea  of  its  height  than  it  is  possible  to  convey 
b\-  saying  that  this  point  is  nearly  as  high  above 
the  valley-floor  as  anyth.ing  in  the  Yosemite, 
or  that  the  white  rocks  at  its  base  are  as  large 
as  a one-story  bungalow. 

Every  person  who  ('xamines  a landscape- 
])rint,  ami  .seeing  in  it  an  object  of  familiar 
size,  uneonseiousl\-  uses  that  object  as  a scale 
w hereby  to  judge  the  size  of  the  rest  of  I lie 
])ielure.  For  this  reason,  it  is  alwa\s  well  to 
incorporate  some  sm-li  objeel  into  \iews  of 
mountain-seeiierw  where  the  intention  is  to 
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c-oiivey  an  idea  of  tlie  magnitude  of  flic  scene. 
Tliis  is  also  true  of  pictures  of  trees,  flowers 
and  jilants.  A saddle  thrown  down  at  tlie  base 
of  a tree;  a sombrero  or  pair  of  spurs  or  even 
a jack-knife  alongside  of  a plant  or  flower  will 
give  a scale  whereby  to  estimate  the  unusual 
size  of  oiir  Western  Flora;  when  a specific 
statement  of  dimensions  would  be  given  at  the 
risk  of  secret  if  not  open  disbelief  in  the  veracity 
of  the  photographer.  When  photographing 
“A  Hard  Road  to  Travel,"  I have  always 
regretted  that  I did  not  include  some  object 
that  would  have  shown  l>y  comjiarison  the  size 
of  the  pits  in  the  snow.  These  varied  from  the 
size  of  a present-day  sugar-bowl  to  that  of  a 
small  wash-tub,  and  as  the  surface  was  hard 
they  made  travel  a l)it  trying  in  tlie  course  of 
a few  miles. 

There  is  such  an  abundance  of  material  pre- 
sented to  one's  camera  that  it  is  difficult  for  the 
begimier,  when  he  first  gets  into  this  Sierra 
eouniry,  to  refrain  from  using  up  his  films  on 
what  elsewhere  would  be  considered  most  de- 
sirable views,  but  which  here  are  not  l<y  any 
means  the  best  obtainable,  as  he  will  find  when 
he  gets  into  the  heart  of  the  mountains  and 
learns  to  distinguish  between  the  more  common 
views  and  the  choicer  ones.  The  eonslant  use 
of  the  tripod  will  hell)  ■‘iome  in  this  resjieet; 
For  during  the  time  necessary  to  set  it  up  and 
try  difi'erent  ])osilions,  one’s  first  ojiinion  of 
the  subject  is  likely  to  ehange.  If  a view  does 
not  seem  worth  the  time  and  trouble  to  get  out 


and  set  up  the  tripod,  let  it  go.  Films  in  the 
mountains  are  not  to  be  had  just  around  the  cor- 
ner and,  believe  me,  you  are  apt  to  regret  most 
bitterly  any  that  you  waste. 

In  the  Sierras,  during  the  summertime,  you 
will  frequently  have  clouds  to  add  to  the  beauty 
of  your  landscapes.  Sometimes,  they  will  be 
heavy  as  in  “Thunderheads  ” and,  sometimes, 
scattered  above  the  granite  as  in  “Cloud-Lake.” 
In  most  cases,  the  negatives  in  which  they 
figure  will  be  more  printable  if  a ray-filter  is 
used  during  the  exposure.  The  Cramer  people 
make  a most  satisfactory  line,  especially  de- 
sirable if  one  is  using  Cramer  Isochromatic 
plates.  The  use  of  the  ray-filter  increases  the 
exposure  and,  consequently,  you  need  your 
tripod  or  other  rest  for  the  camera. 

Up  in  the  Granite,  in  some  lightings,  the  cor- 
rect exposure  for  the  gray  granite  rocks  is  so 
very  little  longer  than  that  for  the  sky  and 
clouds,  that  the  latter  will  show  well  without 
the  screen,  jnovided  the  exposure  for  the  rocks 
has  been  correctly  estimated. 

Rut  even  then,  as  the  screen  will  slightly 
darken  the  sky,  it  will  give  a better  definition 
of  the  mountain-skyline  and  if  the  mountains 
are  snow  capped,  as  in  “Veliuer  Lake,”  it  is 
absolutely  essential  for  best  results.  However, 
if  caught  without  one,  and  the  clouds  are  es- 
pecially fine,  do  not  work  for  detail  in  your 
foreground,  but  let  your  mountain  be  simply 
a liase  for  your  sky  and  clouds,  and  shorten 
your  exposure  to  the  minimum.  If  your  uioun- 


tain-top  is  either  timbered  or  composed  of 
jagged,  hare  peaks,  the  effect  should  be  well 
worth  striving  for. 

For  most  cloud-work,  here,  a three-  or  five- 
time filter  is  sufficiently  strong;  tmt  it  is  well 
to  have  a stronger  one  in  reserve.  If  the  “Sky- 
Shade  Filter”  does  what  is  claimed  for  it,  it 
should  be  of  great  value  on  a trip  of  this  kind. 
Your  deeper  ray-filter  will  also  be  of  great  assis- 
tance to  you  in  photographing  certain  kinds  of 
wild-flowers  which  abound  in  these  localities. 
The  flowers  and  trees  of  this  section,  in  them- 
selves, offer  material  for  more  than  one  sum- 
mer's work.  If  you  can  find  room  for  it  in 
your  pack,  a copy  of  Parson’s  and  Buck's  “Wihl 
I'lowers  of  California”  and  one  of  Chase’s 
“Cone-Bearing  Trees  of  California”  will  adil 
much  to  your  enjoyment  and  if,  in  addition, 
you  carry  one  of  Wheelock’s  “Birds  of  Cali- 
fornia,” and  give  a little  time  to  the  feathered 
life,  your  cup  of  happiness  should  be  full. 

On  account  of  the  reflection  from  the  snow 
and  bare  granite — that  j)revails  at  elevations 
in  e.vcess  of  8000  feet,  and  in  places  at  lower 
elevation.s — the  person  not  accustomed  to  judge 
the  actinic  strength  of  the  light,  will  do  well 
to  give  about  one  half  of  the  exposure  given 
ordinarily  at  sea-level  in  California;  and  in 
the  timber,  especially  among  the  Secpioia 
where  much  of  the  light  is  absorbed  by  the 
dull  reddish  bark  of  the.se  trees  and  where,  of 
course,  there  is  much  shade,  anyway,  double 
the  normal  exj)osure. 

Remember  that  you  can  cut  down  your  light 
(or  exj)osure)  more  accurately  by  using  a smaller 
stop  than  yf)U  can  by  using  a slower  speed  in 
V(Kir  shutter,  and  in  the  case  of  a rectilinear 
lens  you  better  your  flefinition,  at  the  same 
time.  Needless  to  say,  if  you  are  out  for  rec- 
ords of  what  you  have  seen,  you  do  not  waid, 
any  .soft-focus  effects,  c.s])ecially  if  your  nega- 
tives are  small  anil,  in  all  probability,  you  will 
want  enlargements  from  them.  IVhen  it  comes 
to  the  enlargement,  that  is  a different  matter; 
and  a soft-focus  lens,  used  proj)crly  on  a sharp 
negative,  should  give  you  very  desirable  i)ic- 
tures.  Increasing  your  exj)osure  over  the  nor- 
mal is  done  best  by  using  a slower  shutter- 
.speed  and  the  use  of  the  trijaid.  In  the  Big 
dree  Groves,  snapshots  are  usually  worthless, 
d’hese  Big  drees  or  Seijuoia  Gigaiitia  extended 
at  one  time  in  an  unbroken  belt  along  the 
western  side  of  the  Sierras  at  an  elevation  of 
about  (iOOO  feet,  d'hey  were  ctit  througli, 
ages  ago,  by  the  glaciers  and  are  now  in  groves 
.separated  from  each  other  b\-  canyons  of  \ar^- 
ing  widths.  f)ne  or  more  of  them  should  cer- 
tainly be  visited  by  the  ambitifius  camerist. 


It  is  extremely  difficult  for  one  to  realize  the 
immensity  of  the.se  trees  until  they  are  seen 
and  then,  when  one  stands  for  the  first  time 
alone  beneath  these  grand  old  sentinels  of  the 
past,  and  remembers  that  they  were  in  their 
prime  when  Christ  walked  on  this  earth  and 
were  well-grown  trees  when  Moses  lay  in  the 
bulrushes,  and  he  lets  his  mind  run  back  over 
the  events  of  the  ages  during  which  they  have 
towered  there  in  their  mountain-solitudes,  they 
begin  to  lose  their  reality  as  inanimate  objects 
and  to  take  on  something  of  a superior  per- 
sonality that  fills  one  with  awe  and  causes  him 
to  feel  that  man  is  very  small  and  the  doings 
of  one  generation  are  of  very  little  importanee 
in  God’s  plan  tor  the  univer.se.  And  yet  you 
will  hear  of  people  that  look  up  into  these 
towering  giants  and  figure  how  many  thousand 
feet  of  lumber  could  be  cut  from  one  of  them, 
and  how  much  it  would  sell  for  down  in  the 
valley.  You  will  see  great  fire-scars  on  the 
broad  sides  of  these  old  veterans,  some  of  them 
six  to  ten  feet  burned  deej)ly  into  the  solid  trunks 
and  running  from  ten  to  thirty  feet  up  their 
broad  sides:  all  through  carelessness  and  dis- 
regard of  the  birthright  of  the  Nation. 

Congress,  thanks  to  the  efforts  of  some  of 
our  nol)le-niinded  citizens,  has  now  set  aside 
a numlier  of  National  Parks  for  ])lay-grounds 
for  all  the  people  and  has  made  rules  and  regu- 
lat  ions  for  the  commonsense-nse  of  our  Na- 
tional Forests — and  I trust  that  the  act  is  going 
to  include  more  territory  within  their  boundaries 
-that  they  may  render  the  greatest  good  to 
the  greatest  number.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
true  American  citizen  to  back  uj)  Congress,  in 
this  matter,  by  ever\’  means  in  his  j)ower,  and 
the  least  that  anyone  can  do  when  camping 
or  traveling  on  the  Public  Domain  is  to  take 
all  ])os.sible  j)recautiou  against  the  .s])read  of 
fire.  Take  even  greater  care  than  you  would 
on  ])rivate  jiropert\’.  d'he  Forest  Service  is 
doing  all  it  can,  with  the  men  and  funds  avail- 
able. to  administer  |)ro])erly  these  great  estati's 
of  ours  and,  especially,  to  prevent  waste  from 
fire.  In  this  work,  they  need  the  coiiperation 
of  every  forest-user.  Cultivate  the  acquain- 
tance of  the  Rangers  that  you  meet;  they  are 
doing  a great  and  largely  uua])precia ted  work. 
It  will  be  worth  your  wliile.  If  you  are  ill- 
informed,  ask  them  for  iiisl riict ions  for  the 
lirojier  use  and  care  of  >'our  camp-fires  and 
then  follow  those  iustructious  to  the  letter.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  It  is  the  camper’s  business  to 
Iniov'  that  his  match  is  nnl  lit  when  he  throws 
it  down  and  to  kiioir  that  his  cam])-fire  /.v  oitf 
KN-nuEUV  OUT —before  he  leaves  it.  The  \’ilaJ 
importance  of  this  aih'ice  should  be  kept  in  mind. 


Architectural  Traditions  for  the  Photographer 

Byzantine,  Romanesque  and  Gothic  Styles 

EDWARD  LEE  HARRISON 


T is  a far  call  from  tlie  miglity 
Pyramid  of  Cheoj)s  to  tlie  Woo!- 
worth  Building.  Slow  and  painful 
the  transitions;  yet,  many  and 
heautiful  are  the  variations  which 
the  genius  of  man  has  devised  through  the 
intervening  ages.  In  tracing  the  periods  of 
architecture  from  an  historical  standpoint,  we 
should  hegin  with  Cheops;  yet  to  get  a ]>ropcr 
persjx'ctive  in  modern  design,  we  have  elected 
to  begin  with  the  architecture  of  Greece  and 
Pome;  and,  at  present,  it  is  from  this  j)oint  that 
we  will  continue. 

We  have  referred  before  to  the  Roman  genius 
for  engineering.  As  the  experience  of  the  Roman 
builders  became  more  extensive,  their  daring 
increased,  and  their  arched  and  vaulted  domes 
assumed  vast  ]>ro- 
portions.  Then, 
came  the  exotic 
Eastern  mind  from 
Byzantium,  with 
its  intricate  and 
beautiful  system 
o f e m b e I I i s h- 
ment,  and,  fusing 
with  the  Roman 
structural  genius, 
p r o d u c e d t h e 
temples,  churches 
and  cathedrals 
which  have  [noved 
models  for  all  time. 

Possibly,  these  two 
forces,  unaided, 
would  have  fallen 
short  of  the  mark 
attained.  But  at 

this  time  there  arose  a new  force,  titanic  and  un- 
tiring, which  vitalized  the  ])agan-work  with  the 
s])ii'it  of  true  religion  —Christianity.  And  ever 
this  s])ii'it  Avaxed  and  multiplied,  until  it  became 
the  controlling  influence  in  East  and  West  alike, 
and  I he  Church  became  the  greatest  power  in  the 
world.  I^'hat  wonder,  then,  that  ecclesiastical 
arcliilecture  became  the  ruling  {)assion.  and  that 
cathedrals  were  concei\’cd  and  planned  in  one  gen- 
eration, to  be  finished  by  the  chiMreu's  children 
of  the  men  who  originated  the  work. 

So  strong  is  this  feeling  of  religion  in  con- 
nection with  the  Romancs((U<‘  and,  |)articuhirly, 
the  Gothic  styles,  that  buildiTigs  desigiusl  to-day 
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in  these  styles  become  unconsciously  associated 
in  the  general  mind  with  the  spirit  of  reverence. 
School  and  college  buildings,  libraries  and  public 
buildings  of  this  character,  command  greater 
respect  than  if  built  according  to  any  other 
period  of  design.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for 
])rofessional  builders  to  refer  to  a Gothic  mer- 
cantile design  as  “chnrchy,”  yet  the  style  is  well 
adapted  to  all  kinds  of  building,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  cases  is  both  more  practical  and  eco- 
nomical than  the  popular  classic  style. 

The  i)hotography  of  the  styles  of  architecture 
that  we  are  discussing  cannot  fail  to  be  influenced 
by  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  con- 
ceived originally.  The  Byzantine  and  Ro- 
manesque architecture,  with  its  flat  surfaces 
embellished  with  crisply-cut  ornament,  is  un- 
doubtedly shown 
best  with  sunlight 
falling  upon  it. 
Yet,  a different 
sun  from  the  brill- 
iant one  demanded 
by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  designs 
seems  to  be  re- 
quired. Why  this 
is  so,  Ave  cannot 
tell;  yet.  slanting 
lights  anti  a “cold” 
sun  seem  to  bring 
out  best  the  stately 
character  of  the 
work.  Another 
characteristic  that 
creeps  into  the 
Gothic  Avork  seems 
to  call  for  snow- 
scenes.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  monastcry- 
comi)ositions  liaA’e  been  made  under  the  cold  sun 
of  a Avintcr-daA',  Avith  the  landscape  mantled  with 
snoAv.  There  are  a 1'cav  exceptions  to  this  rule 
— notably  the  Spanish  Gothic;  yet,  there  are 
artists  Avho  prefer  to  link  the  S]ianish  Avork  Avith 
Aloorish  art,  and  thus  confirm  the  rule. 

A large  part  of  the  Romanesque  AAork  is 
executed  in  colored  stone,  notably  red  sandstone, 
and  fr('(juently  nmsaic  is  introduced.  This 
calls  for  ray-tilter  Avork,  and  avc  Avill  discuss 
some  other  ])ractical  details,  shortly.  On  the 
other  hand,  much  of  the  (iothic  is  executed  in 
j)lain  gray  stone,  and  the  success  of  its  i)ortrayal 
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lies  ratlier  in  oroujiing'  and  massing  tliaii  in 
detail.  True,  tlie  tracery  of  tlic  windows  and 
the  elalxirate  groining  of  the  vaidted  ceilings, 
furnish  material  for  detail,  which  the  true  artist 
will  not  fail  to  hring  out. 

The  original  form  of  the  Ifyzantine  temjile  was 
centi-al  —that  is,  the  plan  was  groujied  closely 
around  a pi\otal  ])oint,  being  frequently  polyg- 
onal or  circular  in  form,  and  latterly  in  the 
form  of  a Greek  cross.  On  the  other  hand,  as 
the  ]tonianes(|ue  and  (iothic  styles  develoiied, 
they  followed  the  line  lies!  ailajited  to  fulfill  their 
])rimaiA’  ])nrpose,  \iz.,  the  pro])er  carrying  out 
of  religions  servic<-s.  d'liis  produced  th'e  Ihisili- 
can  tyjie,  following  one  jirimary  axis,  and  this 
centered  u|)on  the  choir  and  the  altar;  the  ])lan 
being  genei-all,\'  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  cross, 
or  series  of  crosses.  It  is  upon  this  |)lan  that 
the  world's  greatest  cathedrals  have  been  erected. 


As'  the  Romanesque  style  began  to  merge  into 
the  Gothic,  we  see  the  domes  becoming  higher 
and  breaking  into  the  vaulted  and  barrel-forms; 
the  arches  pointed  instead  of  round,  and  the 
towers  rising  into  lofty  spires.  AVe  see  the  mas- 
sive buttresses  becoming  deeper  and  less  wide, 
until  they  spring  out  from  the  walls  in  arched 
segments,  as  if  they  would  take  unto  them.selves 
wings,  and  become  what  the  builders  so  aptly 
named  them — “flying  buttresses.”  In  the  great 
cathedrals  these  supports  may  frequently  be 
seen  rising  above  the  roof  of  the  penthouses  on 
each  side  of  the  central  chancel.  Sculpture  was 
added  at  the  insistence  of  the  churchmen,  who 
could  not  allow  their  beloved  temples  to  remain 
untenanted  even  while  they  slept,  so  must  needs 
people  them  with  the  forms  of  the  living,  carven 
from  the  beautiful  and  laboriously  collected  stone 
of  which  the  temples  were  built. 

Some  of  the  more  elaborate  places  of  worship 
— notably  Hagia  Sophia,  in  Constantinople — 
have  the  treasure  of  a kingdom  upon  their  inner 
walls.  The  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  is 
priceless  in  its  carvings,  its  decorations  and  its 
relics.  The  doors  are  ornamented  with  fine 
early  Gothic  carving,  above  which  are  the 
figures  of  twenty-eight  kings  of  Israel  and  Judah. 
■Among  the  relics  are  deposited  a fragment  of  the 
true  Cross  and  a duplicate  of  the  Crown  of 
Thorns.  AA’ith  these  facts  in  mind,  the  pic- 
torialist  cannot  treat  his  work  with  levity.  The 
photography  of  a temple  which  has  required  the 
unremitting  labor  ami  thought  of  man  for  a 
hundred  years,  becomes  at  once  a work  of  im- 
portance; and  in  striving  for  that  atmosphere 
which  is  the  life  of  every  good  composition,  the 
feelings  which  influenced  the  designer  cannot 
fail  to  be  of  weight  with  the  ])ictorial  portrayer 
of  the  work. 

Ri'garding  the  charaeter  of  the  photographic 
apparatus  to  be  used,  certain  .severe  limitations 
are  impo.sed.  The  lofty  height  of  many  of  the 
buihlings  demands  mechanical  adaiitability  of  a 
high  order  in  the  camera;  and  the  fine  detail  in 
the  ornamentation  of  the  subject,  definition  in 
the  lens.  The  so-called  soft-focus  lens  has  small 
place  here.  The  colored  character  of  the 
stonework  and  the  staineil  glass  and  fre.scoes  of 
the  walls,  all  demand  the  u.se  of  a ray-filter. 
Many  times,  the  final  jiictorial  ex])re.ssions  of 
the  artist  can  be  disjilayed  with  splendid  effect 
in  sim])le  grays  and  sc])ias.  In  the  few  ca.scs 
demanding  color — particularly  the  interiors — it 
had  best  be  used  with  dignity  and  reserve.  As 
before  stated,  it  will  be  found  t hat  many  Iniildings 
in  the  Romanesque  style  are  constructed  of  red 
sandstone,  or  of  buff  and  reddish  brown  terra- 
coffa.  .Aiipari-idly.thebest  results  are  obtained  by 
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the  use  of  the  luchroniate  of  potash  liquid-filter, 
using  about  a three-time  prepared  solution.  Such 
a filter  will  assist  the  jjhotographer  in  his  work. 

The  best  of  lenses,  shutters  and  cameras  is 
demanded.  The  intricate  character  of  much  of 
the  ornament  <leserves  careful  artistic  and 
technical  attention.  One  of  the  finest  j)hoto- 
graphic  outfits  we  have  seen  is  a good-sized 
reflecting-camera,  eqni])ped  with  a first-class 
convertible  anastigmat,  telephoto-attachment, 
and  several  filters  of  varying  densities  and 
properties.  The  many  inaccessible  bits  of  fine 


carving  and  statuary,  to  be  found  in  the  work 
referred  to,  will  merit  the  additional  outlay  and, 
indeed,  the  architect  and  builder  will  generally 
demand  these  details  of  the  photogra])her. 

Possibly,  the  artisans  of  old  would  be  aston- 
ished at  our  modern  photographic  eciuipment, 
which  renders  so  well — in  a few  seconds  of  time 
— what  it  took  the  draughtsmen  of  their  day 
weeks  of  painfnl  labor  to  etch  u])on  the  plate. 
But  it  is  more  than  likely  that  if  those  same 
craftsmen  had  possessed  modern  e<iuipnient 
they  would  amaze  ns  with  the  resnlts  attained. 


Making  the  X-ray  Picture 

(Eighth  of  the  “Professor  Pyro”  Talks) 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


subject  of  my  talk  this  after- 
)ii,”  began  Professor  Pyro,  ‘‘will 
deal  with  a ])hase  of  jjliotog- 
hy  in  a strict  sense  of  the  word  — 
ty  that  term  we  imply  the  use  of 
a camera  and  lens,  or  a knowledge  of  the  manip- 
ulation of  light  anil  shade.  In  radiogra]jliy,  or, 
as  it  is  erroneously  called.  X-ray  ‘jihotography ' 
— the  explanation  of  which  process  I have  chosen 
as  the  topic  for  this  meeting — no  camera  is 
necessary,  because  the  X-rays  tra^■el  oidy  in  a 
straight  line;  and  a lens,  used  ordinarily  to 
condense  or  focus  the  light,  would,  therefore,  be 
useless.  It  is  for  this  reason,  also,  that  radio- 
graphs must  always  be  made  in  actual  size, 
although  the  finished  jirint  can  be  [ihotograidied 
l)y  the  regular  jirocess  and  either  reduced  nr 
enlarged.  Since  no  camera  is  used,  jiictures 
made  by  means  of  X-ray  light  cannot  be  con- 
sidered as  ])hotograi)hs.  d'his  is  true,  despite  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  made  upon  sensitized 
plates  or  films  almost  identical  with  those  used 
in  ordinary  photograph^-,  and  that  these  nega- 
tives are  afterwards  developed  and  ])rints  made 
from  them  by  regular  photograjihie  processes. 

"Aly  reason  for  going  into  the  suliject  of 
radiograi)h\-  at  this  time  is  chiefly  liecanse  of  its 
timeliness — for.  without  the  use  of  the  X-ra>', 
our  surgeons  would  lose  many  more  cases  than 
they  do.  By  means  of  this  disco\-er\-,  an  im- 
mense number  of  surgical  o])erations  are  either 
rendered  entirely-  unnecessary  or  helped  ma- 
terially. IVhen  a foreign  substance,  like  a Inillid 
or  a jiiece  of  shrapnel,  enters  the  l)od\-  it  is  \-ery 


difficult  and,  at  times,  almost  ini|)ossible  for  a 
])hysician  to  trace  the  substance  by  ])robing  for 
it.  However,  a radiograph  will  reveal  its  jiosi- 
tion  at  once,  and  for  that  reason  every  soldier 
wounded  in  battle  by  a ])rojectile  is  brought  into 
the  X-ray  room  and  a radiograph  is  made  of  his 
injury.  The  fact  that  the  X-rays  can  jiene- 
trate  through  clothing.  wood-s])lints,  and  band- 
ages makes  this  procedure  an  ca.sy  one  for  the 
patient,  and  when  the  wounded  man  is  finally 
laid  upon  the  oj)erating-table,  the  surgeon  has 
oidy  to  glance  at  tlu'  radiograjih  sent  along  with 
the  case,  to  determine  exactly  where  the  bullet 
or  ])iece  of  shra])nel  is  located  in  the  liody.  To 
probe  for  the  foi-eign  substance  and  remove  it  - 
once  that  it  has  been  definitely  located — is  then 
a relati\-el,\-  eas\-  matter. 

“.\s  the  generation  of  the  X-rays  is  wholly 
electrical,  I will  emleavor  first  to  give  you  a 
brief  descri]>tion  of  this  ])hase  of  the  snbjeel  be- 
fore taking  it  up  photographicall\-.  Of  course, 
you  arc  aware  that  an\-  source  of  electricity, 
whether  a bat  tcr\-,  dynamo,  or  otiu'r  machine, 
has  two  ])oles  or  terminals — a.  p(»siti\-c  and  a 
ncgati\'e.  If  Ihese  are  connccteil  b\-  means  of  a 
])iece  of  cop])cr-wirc,  whal  is  known  as  a circuit 
is  formed;  and.  when  the  cicci  ricit  \-  is  on,  ji 
cnrreid  passes  along  the  wire.  Xow.  if  wc  cut 
this  wire  in  tin-  center  and  take  out  a pii-cc  of  il 
an  inch  long,  wc  will  find  that  the  electric  cniTcnl 
still  tries  to  |»ass  from  one  cinl  of  the  sex'ereil 
wire  to  the  other,  d’o  aeeomplish  this,  it  will 
leap  aeross  the  ga])  we  haw  made,  d'lie  dislanee 
between  Ihese  two  wires  is  called  a spark-ga|). 


and  the  lengtli  of  the  gaj)  across  wliich  the  spark 
will  jumi)  serves  as  a very  njugh  idea  t)f  the  vol- 
ume or  j)ressure  of  the  electric  current  used. 

“It  has  l)eeii  discovered  that  if  this  spark-gap, 
or  distance  between  tlie  two  wires,  is  surrounded 
by  a i)artial  vacuum,  the  electric  force  leaps  across 
more  easilv  and,  as  the  vacuum  increases,  the 
electricity  is  able  to  leap  across  an  increasingly 
greater  distance.  The  most  convenient  metliod 
that  has  been  found  of  surrounding  such  a ga]) 
with  a vacuum,  is  to  fuse  a wire  into  each  of  the 
op))osite  ends  of  a closed  glass-tube  and  then  to 
exhau-st  the  air  in  this  tube  l)y  means  of  an  air- 
])um]).  This  gives  us  the  simplest  form  of  a 
vacuum-tube,  and  the  wires  thus  introduced  are 
called  electrodes. 

“The  dili'erence  caused  by  enclosing  the  sj)ark- 
gaj)  in  a vacuum-tube  can  be  seen  readily  from 
the  fact  that  if  the  electric  force  used  is  sufHcient. 
to  make  a sj>ark  lea])  across  two  inches  of  air  in  the 
o])en,  this  .same  lu'cssure  of  electricity  will  cause 
the  .s])ark  to  leaj)  twenty  inches  in  a vacuum- 
tul)e.  Not  only  is  the  distance  of  the  lea])  thus 
increased,  fuit  as  the  air  is  forced  out  of  the  tube 
the  sj)arks  begin  to  pass  so  rapidly  that  there 
a])pcars  to  be  a continuous  thin  string  of  light 
j)assing  throiigh  the  center  of  the  tube.  If  we 
can  make  our  tid)c  still  more  ‘airless,'  so  to  sj)eak, 
we  will  find  that  this  string  of  light  will  widen  out 
until  it  almost  fills  the  tube,  and  if  we  could 
succeed  in  eliminating  nearly  all  of  the  air,  we 
would  di.scover  that  the  tid)e  itself  would  soon 
begin  to  glow. 

“Professor  William  Crookes  fully  investigated 
the.se  j)henomena  wliich  occur  in  vacuum-tubes 
and  finally  evohed  his  theory  of  ‘radiant  matter' 
or  "Cathode  Rays.'  He  also  jierfcctcd  the 
vacuum-tube  which  to  this  day  bears  his  name. 

“Lcnard.  a Hungarian  .scientist,  went  a step 
further  than  Professor  Crookes  and  demonstrated 
that  Cathode  Rays  could  ])ass  out  of  the  vacuum- 
IuIk'  and  jicnetrate  aluminum,  wood,  cardboard, 
and  other  things  that  had  u[)  to  then  been  con- 
sideri'd  as  alisolutely  opa<iue;  also  that  these 
rays  were  stojijicd  by  glass  and  other  objects 
which  had  always  been  looked  ui)on  as  trans- 
jiarcnt.  Lcnard  also  found  that  these  rays  had 
a |)hotogra])hic  action  and  he  succecdeil  in  mak- 
ing j)hotograj)hic  negatives  solely  through  the 
u.se  of  Cathode  Rays. 

“At  this  stage  Professor  'William  Konrad 
Roentgen,  ])rofcssor  of  Physics  at  the  ITnivcrsity 
of  A\iirzburg,  while  following  uj)  the  vacuum- 
tube  imestigations,  made  an  accidental  dis- 
covery which  startcil  him  along  the  road  toward 
the  X-ray.  AVhilc  working  one  ilay  over  a 
\acnnm-tnbc  covered  with  black  ])a])cr,  he  no- 
ticed that  a sheet  of  ])aj)cr  covered  with  fluores- 


cent salt,  wliich  was  lying  at  some  distance  from 
the  table,  began  to  glow.  On  investigation,  he 
found  that  the  light  in  the  tube  had  penetrated 
the  lilack  paper,  although  this  material  had 
always  been  considered  impervious  to  any  light, 
and  that  the  light  was  thus  acting  at  a distance 
from  its  source. 

"He  conducted  a series  of  experiments,  during 
the  course  of  which  he  found  that  paper,  covered 
with  fluorescent  salt,  was  affected  by  the  rays 
from  the  tube  even  though  a heavy  book  or  a 
block  of  wood  was  jilaced  in  front  of  it.  Professor 
Roentgen,  although  the  discoverer  of  the  prop- 
erties of  these  rays,  did  not  know  what  they 
were  and  so  gave  to  them  the  name  of  X-rays — 
‘X'  licing  the  unknown  (piantity  in  mathematics. 
In  January  189()  Profes.sor  Roentgen  published 
his  pajier  on  the  use  of  the  X-rays,  accompany- 
ing it  with  the  first  radiograjih  ever  made — an 
X-ray  picture  of  his  own  hand. 

“I  hope  that  this  summary — brief  as  I have 
made  it — will  serve  to  give  you  a working-idea 
of  the  electrical  jihenomena  of  the  X-ray  and  I 
will  now  jiroceed  to  the  j)hotographic  process. 

“If  you  were  to  take  an  unexposed  photo- 
graphic ])latc,  ])lace  your  hand  over  it,  and 
then  let  the  sun  strike  the  surface,  your  hand, 
as  you  know,  would  pre.sent  an  opaque  surface 
through  which  the  light  could  not  reach  the 
sensitized  emulsion  on  the  plate  underneath. 
Consequently,  on  developing  such  a plate  and 
making  a ])rint  from  it,  you  would  get  a l)lack 
shadow  of  a hand,  and  all  around  it  would  be  a 
white  border.  If  you  were  to  place  your  hand  on 
a second  photogra])hic  plate,  and,  instead  of 
using  suidight,  you  were  to  exj)ose  it  under  the 
X-rays,  you  woidd  fimk  upon  development, 
that  insteail  of  rejn-esenting  your  hand  as  an 
o])a(|ue  surface,  the  X-rays  had  ])enetrateil  the 
mirscles  entirely;  and,  to  a great  extent,  the 
flesh,  blood  and  nails,  leaving  only  a faint 
sliadow  of  the  outline  of  the  hand.  You  woidd 
find  also,  tliat.  the  rays  had  not  jienctrated  the 
bones  and,  consequently,  the  sensitized  emulsion 
beneath  them  had  not  Iieen  affected  and  will 
])rint  out  black,  thus  giving  a clear,  strong  pict- 
ure of  all  these  bones.  It  can  be  easily  seen  from 
this  experiment  that  if  a bullet,  ]>iece  of  shrapnel 
or  other  foreign  substance  were  embedded  in 
the  hand  it  woidd  also  have  i)resentcd  an  ojiaque 
surface  to  the  X-rays  and  jn-inted  out  a solid 
black.  J'hus,  by  means  of  the  X-ray  we  are 
able  not  alone  to  make  jiictures  of  all  the  bony 
.structure  of  the  body  and  to  show  the  presence 
of  foreign  substances,  but  these  rays  are  invalu- 
able to  determine  broken  bones,  fractures  and 
ot  her  malformations. 

"Ill  the  early  days  of  radiograjihy  each  ])ict- 


“ donnehwetteh!  those  amekioans!!" 
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lire  required  a long  exposure  for  tlie  reason 
tliat  special  X-ray  jjlates  had  not  yet  been  put 
ni)on  the  market;  but,  in  these  days,  snapshots 
may  be  made  through  any  part  of  the  body,  and 
almost  all  of  the  moving  organs  have  been  radio- 
graphed. The  newest  development  is  the  mak- 
ing of  motion-pictures  by  X-rays  which  show  the 
organs  of  the  human  bodv  at  work. 

“The  X -ray  plates  and  films  on  the  market 
to-day  ditt'er  from  ordinary  photographic  plates 
in  that  they  have  a dnorescent  material  incor- 
jjorated  in  the  film  of  sensitized  gelatine.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  X-rays  act  more  quickly  on 
such  an  emulsion  and  thus  le.s.sen  the  exposure 
necessary  to  obtain  good  results.  X-ray  plates 
and  films  are  not  used  in  regulation  holders. 
They  are  supplied,  instead,  in  red  or  black 
envelopes  which  are  impervious  to  daylight  but 
through  which  the  X-rays  pass  very  easily.  As 
I have  meutioucd,  no  camera  is  recpiired  in  the 
making  of  radiographs.  The  plate  or  film  is 


placed  in  direct  contact  and  underneath  the  part 
of  the  body  to  be  radiographed  and  the  X-rays 
are  then  allowed  to  fall  upon  it.  To  finish  the 
rafliograph  it  is  then  necessary  only  to  develop 
the  plate  and  to  make  a print — these  processes 
being  carried  out  in  the  same  manner  that  you 
would  develop  a photographic  dryplate  and 
make  a print  from  the  resulting  negative. 

Although  radiography  is  used  for  many  pur- 
poses in  addition  to  surgery — being  utilized  by 
the  ])ost-office  deijartment  to  detect  contraband 
articles  in  letters;  by  the  police-department  to 
determine  whether  suspicious-looking  packages 
are  disguised  infernal  machines;  by  engineers  to 
locate  suspectefl  flaws  in  structural  work,  and  by 
miners  to  determine  the  amount  of  free  gold  in 
quartz — it  is  in  the  field  of  surgery  that  it  does 
most  for  humanity;  and  it  is  in  this  capacity 
that  it  is  considered  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  anesthesia,  anti- 
septics and  other  great  medical  discoveries. 


Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  III.  Dryplates,  Roll-Films  and  Film-Packs 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


ESITTE  all  assertions  to  the  con- 
trary, the  i)hotographic  dryplate 
has  several  marked  advantages  over 
roll-films.  The  greatest  is  that 
virtually  all  j)late-canieras  are 
c(|ui]>pcd  with  a ground-glass  on  which  the  lens 
rcj)rodiices  the  exact  image  that  it  will  transmit 
to  the  plate.  Heflecting-camcras.  by  means  of 
a miri'or.  rc])roducc  the  image  right  side  uj); 
l)ut,  at  times,  tliis  image  is  not  as  faithful  to  fact 
as  the  ground-glass  in  an  ordinary  ])late-camera 
which  receives  the  image  direct  from  the  lens. 
Regardless  of  tlie  merits  or  demerits  of  the  two 
!\'])es  of  cameras,  the  iiiqjoitant  fact  to  re- 
member is  tliat  both  enable  the  camerist  to  focus 
and  compose  his  ])ictnre  with  a.  thoroughness  not 
to  be  a])i)roached  by  cameras  tliat  use  roll-films 
and  must  be  focused  by  scale.  iNIost  plate  and 
rellecling-caineras  can  now  be  usisl  with  film- 
packs  by  the  addition  of  a film-pack  ada])ter 
which  sli])s  in  and  out  of  the  camera,  like  a.  jilafe- 
holder.  Some  reflecfing-canu-ras  take  roll-films 
i-egnlarly  or  may  be  e(|nij)|>ed  fo  do  so  by  means 
of  a carfridge  roll-holder  which  is  inserted  in  the 
back  of  the  camera  in  the  same  manner  as  a 


film-pack  adapter.  Needless  to  say,  ground- 
glass  focusing  may  be  done  as  well  with  film- 
packs  as  with  plates,  in  cameras  equipped  to 
receive  both  interchangeably. 

Another  exclusive  advaidage  of  dryplates  is 
that  they  may  be  oldained  in  a great  variety  of 
speeds  and  color-sensitiveness.  IMoreover,  ])hoto- 
gra])hs  in  natural  color  may  l)e  made  only  on 
plates;  that  is,  as  far  as  the  average  camerist  is 
concerned,  ddiere  are  slow,  medium,  fast,  non- 
halation,  orthochromatic.  panchromatic,  process, 
lantern-slide,  and  natural  color  plates  in  such  pro- 
fusion that  the  amateur  derives  almost  as  much 
pleasure  from  trying  to  select  the  right  plate  as  he 
does  from  the  actual  work  in  hand.  Moreover, 
if  he  experiments  long  enough,  he  will  accumulate 
a huge  sujqily  of  window-glass  which  may  be  sold 
to  building-contractors  for  little  or  nothing. 

Another  stiiking  feature  aliout  the  use  of 
jilates  is  that  they  must  lie  ])laced  in  light-tight 
lilafeholders,  each  e(|uipped  with  ])rotecting  slides. 
()b\ioiisly,  these  slides  must  be  removed  before 
the  ])late  can  I’eceive  the  image  |)roduced  by  the 
lens.  Nevertheless,  many  camerists — including 
myself  - have  siient  years  trying  to  obtain  a good 


picture  irltlioiit  drawing  the  slide.  My  initial 
experiineiit  was  at  my  first  wedding-anniversary. 
At  tlie  time,  I owjkmI  a modest  roll-film  camera 
which  I did  not  con.sider  at  all  suited  to  this 
imi)ortant  occasion,  d'hrough  the  courtesy  ot  a, 
photogra]duc  dealer  I (d)tained  a .5x7  ])late- 
camera  and  three  douhle  i)lateliol<lers  filled  with 
the  l)est  ])lates  that  the  st(jre  afforded.  The 
romance  of  this  importaid  event  made  me 
particularly  eager  to  get  a good  likeue.ss  of  all 
those  friends  who  had  been  ])reseut  on  the 
memorable  evening  a year  ago.  In  view  ot  the 
fact  that  1 hail  no  exj)erience  with  tlashlight- 
photograi>hy.  I deternnned  to  make  ni>'  pii-t- 
ures  before  sundown.  As  soon  as  all  my  guests 
arri\'ed.  I marshaled  them  on  the  piazza,  set  up 
my  camera,  focu.sed  it  carefully'  and  made  six 
exposures  in  rai)id  succession.  The  iiext  da>'  1 
returned  the  camera  to  my  dealer-friend  and 
asked  him  to  develop  the  ]>lates  at  his  earliest 
op])ortmnty.  That  e\cidng  I hurried  to  the 
store  to  obtain  tlie  ]>lates.  'I’lie  dealer  met  me 
with  a ((uizzical  look  on  his  face.  I attributed 


this  at  once  to  his  amusement  at  my  romantic 
interest  in  the  i>ictures. 

“Well,  are  those  jilates  goodl'"  I asked  hopc'- 
fully. 

“The  plates  are  fine,"  he  rejilied.  “Ibd 
what  did  you  do  with  the  |)ictures  on  them?"  he 
added  with  a i)eculiar  smile  that  I did  not  like. 

“Do  with  themi'  What  do  you  lliiuk  I would 
do  with  themf"  I conidered  with  asin'i'ity. 

“I  don't  know,  I ju.st  thought  I would  a.sk; 
there  are  no  jiicturi'S  on  the  plates!" 

M’hen  I finally  regained  control  of  m,\'self  and 
my  dealer-friend  dared  to  a])i)roach  within 
speaking  distance,  the  horrible  truth  dawned 
upon  me.  E\’ery  exposure  that  1 made  was  with 
the  slide  locked  firnd\'  in  place!  No  wonder  the 
j)lates  were  fine;  but  without  any  pietui'es  on 
them.  .Vgain  I had  to  go  through  the  harrowing 
experience  of  tr\ing  to  exi)lain  something  to  my 
friends  that  could  not  be  explained  without  ad- 
nuttiiig  a,  ])holograi>hic  blunder  that  is  iiiwer 
excusable. 

.\nother  good  ])oint  about  dryplates  is  that  it 
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is  not  iiecLSsarv  to  make  six  or  twelve  exposures 
before  l)eiii<>'  able  to  (levelojj.  If  you  wisli  to 
make  one  j)ieture  ami  tlieii  to  dcvelo])  it  at  once, 
you  can  do  so  witliout  sacrifieiug  five  or  eleven 
exposures  as  you  woidd  have  to  <lo  in  the  case  of 
roll-film.  Of  course,  there  are  methods  to  use 
one  exposure  of  a roll-film  witliout  sacrificing 
the  rest;  lint  a darkroom  is  necessary  nsnally, 
and.  often,  lime  will  not  permit  the  camerist  to 
prepare  the  roll  to  be  run  again.  Several  times 
I have  cut  one  or  more  exposures  from  a twelve- 
(*x])osure  roll-film,  refasteneil  the  loo.se  end  of 
the  film  to  the  blaek  jiajier  and  wound  the 
nnmbers  on  the  paper  past  the  red-window  until 
till'  nnmber  corres])omling  to  the  beginning  of 
the  refaslened  film  ajijieared.  However,  it  re- 
quired time  to  do  this  jirojierly;  anil  if  the 
camerist  wishes  to  riisli  his  negative  of  an  acci- 
dent or  a fire  to  the  daily  jiaper  he  must,  as  a 
rule,  sacrifice  any  unnsed  exposures  that  may 
remain  on  the  film,  d'his  is  a distinct  advantage 
if  >du  ha])))en  to  obtain  a bad  negative  because 
.Mill  can  hustle  rigid  out  and  make  another 
picture  before  anvoue  sees  ,vou  do  it  or  knows 
that  ,^•(lur  first  picture  was  a failure.  I have 
iloiie  this  verv  thing  m.vself  with  great  success. 
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There  are  other  good  points  aliout  dryplates; 
but  I have  mentioned  the  most  important. 

AVithout  a doufit  the  modern  roll-film  is  most 
popular  among  amateurs  and  many  professionals. 
Its  outstanding  features  arc  jiortability  and  the 
absence  of  breakage  wliicli  is  alwa.vs  a possibilit.v, 
althougli  not  a certaint.v,  with  drvjilates.  Owing 
to  the  jiaper  jirotective  covering,  the.v  are  virtii- 
all.v  ecinal  to  non-halation  jilates  and  their 
orthoehroinatic  emulsion  is  claimed  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  tlie  best  orthoehroinatic  dryplates. 
Although,  uji  to  the  jiresent  time,  no  permanent 
means  has  been  devised  whereby  a roll-film  may 
be  focused  on  the  gronnd-giass — excepting  a few 
models  of  reftecting-cameras — camerists  who  have 
a good  e.ve  for  distance,  are  able  to  focus  by 
scale  ivith  consideralile  aecuraev.  “The  day- 
light-loading" feature  of  roll-film  is  a great 
conveuience,  although  drv]ilates  may  be  handled 
in  davlight  by  the  ii.se  of  a changing-bag.  When 
it  comes  to  the  storage  of  negatives,  the  roll- 
film  has  undi.sjiuted  su|iremacv.  Tor  every  dozen 
drv]ilates,  nearl.\’  one  hundred  film-negatives  ma.v 
be  filed  awa.v  safel.v  and  comenientl.v.  In  the 
darkroom  a roll-film  is  more  bother  than  a drv- 
plate;  and  when  it  beeonu's  slipperv  from  long 


immersion  in  the  \ariuus  solutions,  it  is  apt  to 
cause  momentary  lapses  from  polite  language  on 
the  j)art  of  the  ])erspiring  camerist.  However, 
the  (leveloping-tauk  places  dryplates,  roll-films 
and  fihn-])aeks  on  an  eipial  footing  as  far  as 
developing  is  concerned.  Enough  roll-films  to 
make  one  hundred  exposures  may  he  inserted, 
exposed  and  removed  in  succession  from  the 
camera  more  conveniently  than  one  hundrecl 
dryplates,  with  hut  two  in  each  ])lateh()lder. 
Morecn-er.  the  exj^osed  roll-films  may  he  handled 
in  daylight;  hut  exjjosed  dry])lates  must  he  re- 
packed in  their  original  l>oxes  and  this  must  he 
done  in  a darkroom  or  other  safe  place.  On  an 
afternoon-stroll,  five  ten-exposures  .‘5A  roll-film 
cartridges  may  lie  carried  in  one  coat-pocket. 
Needless  to  say,  fifty  plates  of  the  same  size 
would  not  fit  the  ordinary  coat-pocket.  There  is 
and  can  he  no  question  hut  that  the  roll-film  is 
best  for  the  average  amateur. 

For  no  reason  whatever,  my  mind  goes  hack 
several  years  to  the  time  wlien  I was  trying  to 
master  the  art  of  telling  the  enudsion  from  the 
glass-  or  celluloid-side  of  a plate  or  film.  One 
"friend"  suggested  that  hy  moistening  the  tij) 
of  my  finger  and  jiressing  it  firmly  on  the  surface 
of  the  ])latc  or  film  I could  tell  easily  heeause  the 
emidsion-side  of  the  plate  or  film  would  stick  to 
my  finger.  I tried  it,  and  virtually  every  ])rint 
showerl  the  impress  of  my  finger  in  the  sky, 
across  some  one's  face  or  in  some  corner  of  [lar- 
ticular  imjiortance.  Several  of  my  friends 
asked  me  if  I was  studying  the  liertillou  system 
of  finger-print  records.  Finall\-,  I learned  to 
tell  the  emulsioii-side  hy  the  sense  of  touch, 
without  moistening  my  finger. 

^'irtually.  the  same  features  of  i)ortahility  and 
ahsence  of  breakage  belong  to  the  tilm-|)ack  with 
the  added  imiiortaut  advantage  of  ground-glass 
focusing,  d'welve  exjiosures  are  obtainable  with 
each  film-pack;  hut  it  is  likewise  jiossihle  to 
make  one  picture  and  de\cloii  it  without  ex])os- 
ing  the  other  eleven.  In  short,  a good  tilm-))ack 
gives  the  user  the  comhiued  features  of  dr,\  plates 
and  roll-films  with  virtually  none  of  their  draw- 
backs. The  new  Portrait  and  Commercial  Film 


made  liy  the  Eastman  Kodak  Conqiany  furnishes 
conclusive  proof  that  the  film-])ack  idea  may 
now  lie  a]i]ilicd  to  serious  portrait  and  com- 
mercial ])hotography.  Of  course,  dryiilates  still 
otfer  a greater  variety  of  emulsions  and  the 
ability  to  ]ihotogra])h  in  natural  color;  hut  it  is 
only  a (piestion  of  time  when  films  will  he  made 
to  meet  every  ])hotographic  re(|uirenient.  In 
the  darkroom,  film-packs  are  the  very  limit  of 
“I'ure  cussediiess."  since  they  combine  the 
sli])periness  of  the  roll-film  with  the  agility  of  an 
eel.  Howei’er,  the  developiug-tank  again  comes 
to  the  rescue.  In  my  ojiinion,  the  film-])ack  will 
eventually  otfer  more  iiractical  adiantages  than 
either  dryplates  or  roll-film.  The  ability  to 
focus  on  a ground-glass  is  a feature  that  cannot 
he  valued  too  highly,  ahsence  of  breakage  is 
vitally  important  and  jiortahility  is  of  inesti- 
malile  convenience — these  three  features  may  he 
found  to-day  iu  every  good  film-pack.  The  next 
steji  will  he  the  mamd'acture  of  emulsions  suited 
to  all  re(|uirenients  and  lastly  the  production  of  a 
film-jiack  that  will  make  snajishot  and  other 
])ictures  in  natural  colors. 

Without  going  into  the  matter  at  greater  length, 
it  seems  to  me  tliat  dry])lates  are  suited  t<i  the 
])ainstakiug  amateur  and  to  those  of  a scienfitic 
turn  of  mind;  that  roll-films  serve  the  a\erage 
amateur  to  the  liest  advantage;  and  that  fihn- 
]iacks  otfer  advantages  to  he  had  iu  no  other  way 
for  amateurs  and  jirofessiouals  alike  who  desire 
to  focus  accurateli’,  avoid  breakage  and  wish  to 
carry  a siqiiily  of  uiiexposeil  film.  Needless  to 
say,  all  three — dry|)lates.  roll-films  and  film- 
]>acks — have  staunch  su]i])orters  who  use  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two;  hut  I believe 
that  I have  suinmeil  up  the  jn'esent  situation  as 
ini])artially  as  ])ossihle.  Fli(itographic  progiasss 
has  been  so  remarkable  in  the  last  i|uarter 
century,  that  another  like  period  of  time  may 
find  us  using  a^  method  to  make  ])iclnres  un- 
dreamed of  to-day.  In  the  meantime,  we  ha\'c 
three  very  effective  means  to  ])ortray  whatever 
inborn  iiictorial  ability  we  may  possess  iKneath 
our  rough  exterior. 

{To  be  eoniinued) 
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Photographs  as  Evidence 

LA  VERNE  T.  RYDER 


value  of  pliotograplis  as  a 
ans  to  bring  the  seenes,  siir- 
iiidiiigs  ami  conditions  tliat  ex- 
‘d  at  tlie  time  of  a crime,  to  the 
ect  attention  of  a jury,  seems  to 
liave  been  overlooked  in  many  cases  by  the 
lawyer  and  the  j)hotograj)her.  I believe  that  this 
is  due  to  two  reasons:  first,  the  lack — on  the 
lawyer’s  part — of  knowleilge  of  the  value  of 
photographs  as  evidence;  and,  second,  to  the 
lawyer’s  inability  t<j  obtain  the  services  of  a 
j)hotograplier  who  really  understands  how  to 
])hotograph  so  that  his  prints  may  be  admitted 
as  evidence.  I have  made  a careful  study  of 
this  branch  of  ])hotographic  work  for  ten  years 
ami  1 will  endeavor  to  exj)lain  some  of  the  details 
of  the  recinirements  to  make  a j)hotograph  of 
legal  value  in  a ease.  I have  had  my  photograjihs 
introduced  as  evidence  in  many  kinds  of  cases 
covering  accident,  damage,  atteni])t  to  defraud, 
larceny  and  muriler.  I will  give  a few  cases  to 
show  how  very  helpful  and  ini|)ortant  photo- 
graphs ]>roved  to  be  in  establishing  certain  legal 
I)oints. 

d'here  are  some  things  with  regard  tt)  the 
camera  wliich  will  be  understood  by  the  ])hotog- 
ra])her,  but  not  l)y  the  lawyer.  For  this  reason, 
1 have  made  it  a ])ractice  to  lun’c  a "get-together” 
meeting,  with  the  ])hotograi)her  and  the  lawyer 
as  the  interested  co-workers.  At  such  a meeting, 
both  can  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  what  is 
necessar\'  to  make  a photograph  of  value,  aud 
what  (|uestions  can  be  us(‘d  to  ensure  the  ])ho- 
tographs  l)ciug  admitted  to  the  court-])roccedings; 
or,  in  some  cases,  what  (piestions  can  be  used  in 
the  cross-examination  to  cause-  the  "other  side's” 
|)hotographs  to  be  dis(|ualiticd. 

There  are,  I find,  eleven  ini])ortant  jeoints  to 
remember  with  regard  to  using  the  camera  which, 
in  my  o])inion,  arc  absolutely  necessary.  Al- 
Ihongli  these  arc  by  no  means  all  that  are  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind,  they  will  covci’  automati- 
cally, all  other  (|ucstioiis  that  may  be  brought  nj) 
ill  the  court.  By  following  closely  the  points 
that  1 will  try  to  give,  the  ])liotograi)hei-  may  be 
\u-ry  sure  in  fact  ])i)sitivc-ly  certain  that 
nothing  can  or  will  Ik-  brought  out  in  the  cross- 
examination  which  will  canst-  the  <-onrt  to  rule 
against  his  photograjilis. 

No'I'iiino  oI'-  Lmi'oijtance  c-\n  he  ('ii.xngeu  in 
■niE  ScExNE.  -'I'liat  is,  tiu-  m-gatives  slioiiM  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible,  so  thal  evcrythiiig  at 
I Ik-  scene  of  the  criim-  ma\'  remain  (-xaetl\’  as  it 
was  at  the  lime.  If,  liowe\'(-r.  considerable  tiine 


must — for  some  reason — elapse  before  the  nega- 
tives can  be  made,  the  photographer  must  be 
able  to  swear  that  nothing  which  has  any  bearing 
on  the  case  has  been  changed.  This  is  the  reason 
that  I have  made  a practice  to  keep  a camera 
with  ])lates  and  acces.sories  that  I may  need — 
ineluding  flash-pan  and  powder,  fifty -foot  tape 
and  compas.s — all  packed  in  earrying-cases,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  either  day  or  night. 

The  Angle  of  View  of  the  Lens  Used  Must 
HE  A’iktually  the  Same  as  that  of  the  Eye. — 
It  is  very  important  that  the  lens  should  include 
about  the  same  angle  as  the  eye.  for  either  an 
increased  or  decreased  angle  will  tend  to  change 
the  relation  of  objects  shown  in  the  picture. 
Now,  the  average  angle  of  the  human  eye  is 
thirty-five  degrees  so  that  for  a o x 7 plate  one 
will  need  a lens  of  eleven-inches  focal  length, — this 
will  give  thirty-five  to  thirty-six  degrees;  on  a 
(>}/2  X 8j/2  plate  a thirteen-inch  lens  will  give  one 
thirty-five  to  thirty-six  degrees  and  on  an  8x  10 
])late,  a sixteen-inch  lens  will  give  thirty-five  to 
thirty-six  degrees.  Here,  let  me  say  that  I have 
fouml  the  8 x 10  jirint,  linen-mounted,  to  be  the 
best  for  all-arouiKl  court-work,  as  it  is  large 
enough  to  bring  out  fine  detail  clearly  and  is  not 
too  large  to  Ik-  handled  easily. 

Camera  Mu.st  be  Level. — It  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  camera  be  level,  as  a .slight 
tilt  will  give  vertical  lines  as  not  vertical  and  in 
.some  cases,  will  cause  one’s  jihotographs  to  be  of 
no  value,  whatever.  Consequently,  I say 
"use  a level.”  I have  in  mind  a case  which  was 
an  excellent  exanqile  to  prove  my  ])oint  that  I 
shall  mention  later. 

Cam  ek.a-B  ack  Vehtical. — Every  jihotogra- 
pher  is  familiar  with  the  leaning-effect  that  is 
produced  b\-  pointing  the  camera  either  up  or 
down;  anil  he  knows  that  this  same  effect  can  be 
produc(-d  by  too  free  a use  of  the  swing-back; 
so  that  to  show  a \ iew  or  an  object  as  it  really  is, 
one  must  have  the  ])late  exactly  vertical.  Then 
if,  for  examph-.  a chimney  is  leaning  slightly,  it 
will  apiiear  and  should  be  shown  as  leaning  in 
the  i)hotogra])li. 

Ca.meha  .Vhout  on  the  Level  of  Your  Eye. 

In  m-arly  all  things  that  we  see,  a change  of 
effect  can  be  noticed  if  one  raises  or  lowers  the 
vicw])oint;  and.  in  some  cases  it  is  very  important 
to  be  able  to  swear  that  the  ])hotograph  is  what  a 
person  would  see  at  a certain  ])lace.  F’or  this 
reason  it  is  iinjiortant  to  have  the  lens  of  the 
canicra  on  a level  with  one’s  eye  when  (he  ex])o- 
surc  is  made  to  give  the  true  ])crspccti\e. 


QUIXCE-IiLOSSOM 


ALICE  F.  FOSTEK 


The  Time  at  which  the  I’ictuhe  was  ]\Iai)e. 
— Tlic  exact  lioiir  ami  iiiiinite  wlieii  an  cxjiosiire 
was  made  is  not  alisoliitcly  Hccessar\-,  as  I liave 
found  that  to  say  that  a negative  was  made 
hetween  the  time  of  one  and  one  fifteen  p.vi.  is 
ilefinite  enongli.  In  most  eases,  as  small  an 
allowance  as  jiossihle  should  he  made  to  cover 
slight  variations  of  time  in  watches  or  clocks. 

Color-Sensitive  I*i.ate  Xecessauv.  It  is 
well  understood  that  the  jdate  eommoidy  called 
an  “ordinary”  one.  sees  only  the  blacks  and 
wliites  in  a subject  at  their  true  value  and  it 
registers  all  other  colors  in  tones  that  are,  maii>' 
times,  exactly  O])posite  to  that  which  they  should 
be.  For  examiile,  red  is  shown  as  nearly  black, 
and  blue  is  white.  This  fact  will  give  an  (mtirely 
different  idea  of  a scene  than  the  one  wanted;  but, 
tl.ds  difficulty  can  be  overcome  by  the  use  of 


jianehromatic  or  orthoehromatie  plates  and  ray- 
filters.  d'he  ns(‘  of  the.se  jilates  is  familiar  to  most 
])hotogra])hers  but  for  the  benefit  of  tho.se  who 
have  not  used  them  detailed  information  re- 
gariling  them  ma\’  be  obtained  from  the  ]>late- 
mannfaetnrers. 

Makinh  and  Finishing  Done  hv  One 
Person,  'rids  is  ini|)orlant  in  that  it  saves 
calling  more  than  one  jierson  as  witm-ss  to  tlu“ 
photograjihs  at  time  of  trial. 

IvxACT  bocATioN  OF  CAMERA.  Ill  locating 
the  camera  definileix'  as  to  where  it  stooil  at  the 
tiiiK'  of  making  the  ex])osnre.  be  sure  to  make  all 
measurements  from  fixed  objects  and  also  to 
note  earefnily  the  direction  in  which  the  camera 
was  facing.  I'or  exani|)le,  a good  deseri|)tioii  of 
location  would  read  something  like  this:  "Cam- 
('ra  stood  six  feet  west  of  the  west  edge  of  tlii' 


concTete-walk  on  tlie  west  side  of  Main  Street 
and  fifty-two  feet  seven  inches  south  of  the 
soiitli  edge  of  tlie  concrete-walk  on  the  south  side 
of  State  street.  Camera  was  ])ointed  a little 
east  of  northeast,  facing  across  the  intersection 

of  State  and  Main  Streets  in  the  town  of 

County  of and  State  of . In 

all  of  my  measurements,  I am  allowing  a ])os- 
silile  error  of  one  t>r  two  inches.  ” This  is  clear, 
and  I think  that  from  this  descrijhion  of  location 
a stranger  could  locate  C'xactly  where  the  cam- 
era stood. 

There  Must  be  No  Retouching  on  Neg.\- 
TivE  OH  Prints, — It  is  easily  unilerstood  why 
no  retonehing  can  he  done,  as  the  jirints  must  be 
true  photographic  reproductions  of  what  they 
are  intended  to  show. 

The  Prints  Must  be  Sworn  to  on  the 
Stand  by  the  Photographer  Who  Made 
them, — In  some  cases,  his  deiiosition  can  he 
used,  although  it  is  much  better  to  have  him  there 
in  person, 

J’hotographs  can  lie  used  in  nearly  all  cases 
that  come  u]i  for  trial,  viz, : accident,  damage, 
attem])t  to  defraud,  larceny  and  murder.  For 
e.xamjile — a case  of  accident.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  p.M.  on  a road  from  a famous  "wet”’ 
town,  a motorcyclist  collided  with  an  automobile; 
result,  the  driver  of  motorcycle  was  killeil.  The 
automobile-driver  called  me  out  at  once:  and 
before  anything  was  moved,  we  made  flashlights 
to  proie  that  the  automoliile  was  on  the  right- 
hand  side  of  the  road — where  it  belonged — there- 
fore the  motorcyclist  must  have  been  on  the  left 
side  to  rim  directly  into  the  front  of  the  auto- 
mobile. ,Vt  the  trial,  further  evidence  brought 
out  the  fact  that  the  motorcyclist  was  partly 
intoxieated;  and,  with  his  jihotographs  to  back 
nji  his  statements,  the  automobile-driver  freed 
himself  of  a large  damage-claim. 

Damage-suits  are  common  and  usually  well 
adajited  to  the  court-use  of  ])hotogra])hs.  I 
had  ])rints  in  a case  where  ])ayment  was  with- 
held for  a silo,  the  claim  being  that  the  silo  was 
crooked,  cracked,  and  a source  of  danger  to  an 
adjoining  barn.  Prints  from  negatives  made 
with  the  lens  facing  directly  north,  west,  south 
and  east  with  camera  level  and  swing-back 
straight,  showt'd  that  the  silo  was  straight  but. 
the  liarn  ei-ooked!  A teleiihoto-lens  jiroved  that 
cracks  near  the  top  of  the  silo  did  no  ])artieular 
harm  and  these  facts  brought  in  a iudguient  of 
the  full  amount  due  the  eontraetor  with  no  de- 
dnetion  for  any  damages. 

1 nsnrance-eomiianies,  in  ]iart  iciilar,  are  sub- 
ject to  attem]>ts  to  defraud  by  arson.  1 had  a 
ease  where  a house  insureil  to  the  limit,  burned 
under  very  suspicious  ciicumstanees.  1 made 


photographs  that  showed  four  distinct  fires  with 
no  connection  between  them.  Old,  broken 
furniture  was  jilaced  in  the  house, — the  good 
furniture  w^as  in  a shed  at  the  rear;  and  in  one 
room  I photographed  two  glass-gallon  jugs 
with  a few  ounces  of  kerosene  in  each.  These 
prints  were  so  convincing  to  the  jury  that  the 
person  who  had  the  fire  is  now  serving  time  at 
the  state-penitentiary. 

I had  an  interesting  case  of  larceny  where  two 
windows  of  a house  were  broken  in  an  attempt 
to  release  the  window-catches.  A man  was 
arrested  as  he  was  leaving  the  house,  after  the 
people  had  heard  the  windoivs  broken,  but  had 
seen  no  one  near  them.  The  window's  were 
broken  by  the  use  of  a brick,  and  photographs 
show  ed  brick-dust  and  particles  around  the  break 
in  the  glas.s — they  also  show'ed  the  dust-particles 
around  one  of  the  suspect's  pockets.  The  man 
is  now'  doing  time  for  attempted  burglary. 

Murder-cases  offer  unlimited  opportunities  for 
the  use  of  photographs,  as  in  these  cases  all  points 
relative  to  the  case  are  sifted  to  the  finest  possible 
degree  and  the  jihotograjiher  has  a good  chance 
to  show  w hat  he  can  do.  I liad  a case  where  at 
a farm-house  near  a town  a young  man  w as  shot 
and  killed  and  an  accident  claimed.  The  in- 
terested persons  asserted  that  the  young  man 
drove  u])  in  a machine  with  several  others  and 
stopjied  to  talk  with  his  friends  at  the  farm — they 
were  all  Italians.  AVhile  his  friends  talked,  he 
got  out  of  the  machine  and  went  into  the  house. 
As  he  was  coming  back  from  the  house,  one  of 
the  men  who  stood  beside  the  machine  fired  a 
revolver  which  he  was  holding  behind  him  and 
accidentally  shot  and  killed  the  young  man  w ho 
w'as  coming  from  the  house.  Their  main  w itness 
claimed  to  be  standing  at  the  corner  of  the  house 
where  he  saw  it  all  happen.  A photograjih  from 
the  place  where  he  claimed  to  be  standing  proved 
that  he  could  see  nothing  on  account  of  a row'  of 
lilac  bushes  between  him  and  the  road!  A 
])hotogra])h  from  across  a small  field  supported 
one  of  the  claims  of  a witness  for  the  state  that 
he  was  not  too  far  away  to  see — as  he  asserted 
that  he  did  —that  it  was  not  an  accidental 
shooting,  d'he  jierson  who  did  the  shooting  is 
now  doing  time  for  manslaughter. 

I could  give  case  after  case  where  photograiihs 
have  showed  themselves  to  be  of  practical  value 
to  prove  claims  and  to  bring  actual  scenes  to  the 
jur\-.  In  all  cases,  ])hotographs  are  worth  many 
times  their  cost.  Photograjihs  as  evidence  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  on  the  ])art  of  the 
lawyer  and  the  photograjiher.  By  careful  study 
and  consideration  each  can  add  to  his  re])utation 
as  an  exjiert  in  his  chosen  line:  and.  in  addition, 
each  can  add  a few  dollars  to  his  bank-account. 
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Another  Photo-Era  Innovation 

IT  is  a way  of  tlie  world  tliat  the  introduction 
of  a novelty  that  has  the  force  of  permanent 
utility  or  charm,  generally  displaces  something 
that  has  held  the  attention  of  the  j)ul)lic  for  a 
long  time.  In  sources  of  amusement  this  is 
particularly  true.  One  needs  only  to  note  the 
stereoscope,  for  exam])le,  which,  with  its  collection 
of  ])ictures,  was  a virtmdly  indisjjensable  feature 
in  the  household  of  every  well-regulated  family, 
about  four  decades  ago.  It  Ijegan  gradualb'  to 
lose  its  hold  with  the  advent  of  amateur  pho- 
tograi)hy  and  the  optical  lantern,  largely  because 
the  screen-picture  could  be  enjoyed  by  a larger 
number  of  ])ersons  at  tlie  same  time.  Its  doom 
was  scaled,  however,  when  the  phonograph  and 
the  opaque  projector  made  their  appearance. 
Attempts  were  made,  several  years  ago,  to  revive 
the  interest  in  stercosco])ic  jiictures  leading  to 
the  iwactice  of  stereoscoi)ic  ])hotogra])hy,  and 
with  fairly  g<jod  results.  Of  course,  the  pur- 
suit received  a rude  interruption  from  the 
Enroj)can  War;  but  with  sj^ecially  attractive 
and  simplified  ap])aratus.  this  beantifnl  and 
fascinating  art  that  ])resents  a scene  with  a 
realism  peculiarly  its  own.  is  destined  to  enjoy 
a revival  in  gratiiying  pro])ortions.  Conwnieid, 
modern  stereo-cameras  of  standaril  makes  are 
now  on  the  market,  as  well  as  all  needed  acces- 
sories including  sim[)lified  self-transfnsing  ])rint- 
ing-frames. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  much  delight  that  the 
Editor  observcil  the  supreme  success  of  a stereo- 
gra])h  in  the  Eebruary  Iteginners'  Competition. 
Apj)reciating  the  value  of  a rare  o])])ortuidty.  he 
]>rocec‘ded  to  publish  the  stereograj)h  as  a regidar 
halftone  rei)rodnction,  and  in  the  exact  original 
size,  ■’>  X inches,  so  that  it  could  be  enjoyed 
in  the  manner  of  an  ordinary  stereograph,  d'o 
accomplish  this,  it  is  onl\’  nec-cssar\’  to  cut  the 
rei)rodnction  from  the  magazine,  paste  it  care- 
fully uj)on  a stout  card  -ensuring  a i)erfectl\- 
flat  surface — ami  view  it  in  a regulation  hand- 
stereoscope  or  a revolving  magazine-cabinet, 
whichever  is  available.  If  the  a])])liance  be  of 
the  right  kind,  in  pro[>er  condition,  the  ])ietnre 
correctly  adjustecl  ami  the  beholder's  -vision 
normal,  the  resnit  will  be  one  jjerfectly  blended 
I)ictnre  with  every  detail  showing  in  bold  relief, 
.V.U  improved  reproilnetion  coidd  undoubtedly 


have  been  ])rodnced  in  the  form  of  a s])ccially 
pre])areil  insert  on  stock  lia\ing  a glossy  or 
enameled  surface;  but  the  present  pnrjiose  is 
to  show  what  can  be  done  in  the  ordinary  way 
on  our  regidar  coated  stock,  favoring  the  rejiro- 
duction  in  no  way,  excejit  to  present  it  with 
dimensions  corre.spondiug  to  those  of  the  orig- 
inal print,  which  is  a standard  stereogra])h 
leai'ing  a separation  of  three  and  one-eighth 
inches.  We  believe  that  this  attemjit,  in  the 
manner  jiresented  in  the  current  issue,  is  dis- 
tinctly an  innovation,  and  with  suitable  advance 
in  this  fascinating  pursuit,  1’hoto-Eka  ho]H'S  to 
give  stereography — if  a new  and  succinct  term 
may  be  coimsl — a jiermanent  ]dace  in  its  jiages. 

Cinematograph  or  Kinematograph 

I^'IIE  much-debated  question  as  to  whether 
English  tcrnnnology  should  include  “ciiie- 
matograph”  or  “kiuematograph”  and  its  cor- 
resjionding  deri\ativcs — a,  question  that  was 
decided  long  ago  in  favor  of  the  latter  exiires- 
sion — has  been  revived  in  an  English  photo- 
grajihic  journal.  The  argnments  of  the  two 
disputants  arc  jinblislu'd  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 
The  chamjuon  of  “cinematogra])h”  made  out 
a very  jioor  case,  but  Jieithcr  he  nor  his  adversary 
made  note  of  the  circumstance  that  there  is  no 
letter  k in  the  Trench  aliihabet,  which  would 
have  enabled  Enmiere  to  recognize  the  (ireek 
origin  of  the  term  that  he  ai)])lied  to  his  invention, 
d'he  nearest  approach  would  ha\e  liccn  “(|iiine- 
matograph”;  but  he  chose  “cinematograph." 
Insteail  of  adopting  the  word  in  this  form,  such 
recognized  English  authoritio's  as  the  Concise 
Oxford  Dictionary  and  Ca.s.seH'.s  Cycloiaedia  of 
Thotography,  very  .sen.sibly  adopted  the  Greek 
form — Kinematograph.  Nor  do  we  find  that 
any  standard  English  dictionary  sjiclls  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  with  k as  the  initial 
letter,  with  a.  c,  but  with  a,  k;  and,  in\ersel,\’. 
all  words  derived  from  the  Latin  and  beginning 
with  the  letter  c,  are  spellc'd  accordingly,  and 
not  with  a k.  Thus  we  have  kinetosco]>e, 
kaleidoscojie,  kinemacolor  (an  English  ini-enlion) , 
kallitype  and  kilogram,  to  fortify  the  recogni- 
tion of  Greek  as  the  source;  and  camera,  color, 
carbon,  calcinni  and  cycloraina,  of  the  Latin 
source:  yet  the  iiopnlar  term,  kodak,  is  neither 
Greek  nor  Latin,  but  .Vinerican. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere,  be- 
fore PhotO’Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  Unsuccessful  prints  mil  he  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker’s  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

C.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated hoard,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  leood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — Still-Life  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1919 

First  Prize:  James  V.  Dunham. 

Second  Prize:  Samuel  P.  Ward. 

Third  Prize:  G.  H.  Seelig. 

Honorable  Mention:  Robert  W.  Baird,  Ethel 

Dismukes,  Alexander  DuBois,  Mrs.  Wm.  Durrant, 
W.  E.  Fowler,  Bertran  F.  Hawley,  E.  J.  Koester,  H.  J. 
Mahlenbrock,  Alexander  Murray,  Louis  R.  Murray, 
Robert  P.  Nute,  Maude  Paget,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Piper, 
W.  C.  Sawyer,  H.  J.  Shipton,  Sgt.  P.  A.  Sims,  Ken- 
neth D.  Smith,  James  Thomson. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1919 

“Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 

“Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 

“Landscapes  with  Figures.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 

“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 

“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 

“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 

“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1920 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 

“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  March  31. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wi.shes  of  prize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  photographic  supplip 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

# 

Non-Receipt  of  Photo-Era 

It  should  be  unnecessary  to  remind  sulxscribers  of 
Piioto-Eha  that  its  i)nhlisher  is  doing  his  very  best  to 
overcome  conditions  ))roiight  on  by  the  war.  Never- 
theless,  there  are  some  wh<i  have  held  us  to  task  for 
the  non-receipt  of  Photo-Eha.  Subscribers  who  fail 
to  receive  their  copies — after  liberal  alloiranee  for  mail- 
rongeslion — should  write  us  and  we  will  see  to  it  that  a 
duplicate  co])y  is  mailed. 
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The  Weakest  Link 

The  veteran  pictorial  j)hotogra])her,  (ieorge  Sutclitfe, 
[joints  out  in  a recent  nuinher  f)t'  The  Amateur  I’lwtofi- 
rnpher  that  ever  since  |ihotogra])hy  hegan.  inventors 
have  been  busy  removing  the  weakest  links;  so  that 
to-day,  a Ijeginner  starts  with  a chain  of  f)|)erations, 
every  one  of  which  has  been  tested.  Yet  I hey  are  not 
all  etpially  strong  even  now;  and  each  of  ns  in  his  [)rac- 
tice  ha  s some  one  link  which  is  weaker  than  the  rest, 
and  may  let  him  down.  With  one  it  tnay  be  the  dark- 
room-lam]),  the  screen  of  which  is  .safe  only  when  the 
utmost  precautions  are  taken  to  kee[)  light  from  the 
])lates.  'I'his  is  very  commonly  the  weak  link;  be- 
cause the  im[)ortance  of  a real  “safe-light"  is  not 
appreciated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  and  many  workers 
seem  to  be  satisfied  with  a [)iece  of  ruby  glass,  or  even 
with  a layer  of  red  varnish  a[)[)lied  to  an  electric  light, 
neither  of  which  is  more  than  a very  imjjerfect  makc- 
'hift.  Foggeil  negatives  are  often  submitted  to  ns, 
which  pf)int  clearly  to  the  ilarkroom-lamp  as  the  cause 
of  the  trouble.  Some  of  these,  e.s])ecially  when  the 
film  has  been  greatly  nmlerex[)osed,  have  a curious 
reversal  in  the  least  exyjosed  parts,  where  a metallic- 
looking  positive  image  is  vi.sible.  Thi.s  is  almost  al- 
ways due  to  develo])ment  by  an  unsafe  light.  'I'he 
'hutter  may  be  the  weakest  link  with  other  workers  — 
and  we  know  of  one  case  where  the  water-sn|)[)ly  de- 
>er^-erl  that  title.  The  cohl-water  |)i[)e  ran  for  a few 


yards  clo.se  to  a hot-water  [)ipe,  with  the  result  that 
water  which  lunl  been  standing  in  the  [)i|)e  became 
dangerously  warm.  'I'he  lesson  for  each  of  us  is  to 
di.scover  the  weakest  link,  and  remo\’e  or  strengthen  it. 

Plateholders  and  Dampness 

'I'he  evil  etfecis  of  dam[)ness  on  the  ordinary  type 
of  [jiateholder  are  [)erha])s  not  always  sufhciently  rec- 
ogni/.ed.  'J'here  is  no  more  certain  way  to  warp  the 
thin  wood,  from  which  the  shutters  of  the.se  slides  are 
made,  than  by  dampness,  followed  by  rapid  dr\ing, 
and  directly  tliis  ha])pens  the  [jlateholder  ceases  to  be 
lightijroof.  ft  is  not  [lossible  to  suggest  a home- 
remeily  for  a [)lateliolder  with  \var|)ed  slides;  the  oidy 
effective  one  is  to  return  the  ])la teholder  to  t lu'  makers 
for  the  fitting  of  entirely  new  slides,  (freat  care  should 
be  lak('u  to  [U'cvent  such  plateholders  from  being 
stored  in  anything  like  a damp  atmos[)here.  We  m<‘t 
a worker  recently  who  laid  left  an  ordinary  double 
maht)gany  book-form  [jiateholder  for  two  or  three  days 
in  a rather  dam|)  darkroom,  with  the  result  that  when 
the  slid)'  was  next  reipiired  the  slides  were  almost  too 
stilf  to  [mil  out  fully.  'I'Ik'  [ilaleholder  in  quest  ion  w as 
placed  near  a stove  in  order  to  get  it  dry  quickly,  with 
the  result  that  the  whole  wa,r)>ed  to  such  an  ('xtmit  that 
it  was  not  [lossible  to  insert  it  in  the  camera  with  any- 
thing like  a,  [>ro[)er  fit,  and,  in  fact,  the  warping  of  liie 
plateholiler  Wiis  so  bad  that  light  was  admit  tial  al  the 
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corners.  com])letely  spoiling  the  plates.  This  may  lie 
an  extreme  ca.se;  Imt  it  is  given  as  a warning  what  to 
exiiect,  especially  with  moflern  platehohlers.  which  are 
prolialily  made  of  mahogany  less  wcll-.sea.soned  than 
was  the  case  with  the  apparatus  of  a score  of  years  ago. 
which  wmdd  stand  a great  deal  of  careless  treatment 
without  Iteing  any  the  wor.se.  If  a jdateholder  has  got 
wet.  or  is  sns|)ected  of  lieing  damp,  it  will  lie  found  a 
good  ]dan  to  (Iry  it  very  slowly  in  a fairly  warm  room,  as 
no  ill  effect  will  then  he  likely  to  result.  If.  after  heing 
dried  the  slides  still  run  .stiffly,  the  best  way  to  ease 
them  is  by  lubricating  with  a .soft  black  lead-pencil. 
Platehohlers  with  vulcanite  slides  give  very  little 
trouble  in  this  respect,  jirovided  that  care  is  taken  to 
avoid  bending  the  slides  unduly.  While  on  the  subject, 
a word  may  be  added  on  the  pojmtar  metal  platehohlers 
so  much  in  use.  These  jilatchohlers  are  generally  very 
well  made  and  will  stand  a lot  of  rough  usage,  lint  it  is 
not  wise  to  try  them  loo  far.  The  design  leaves  very 
Hi  tie  room  for  clearance  between  the  slide  and  the 
film  of  the  iihite,  hence  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bend 
I he  slides,  for,  though  this  may  not  be  sufficiently  bad 
to  ])revcnt  inserting  the  slide  into  ils  groove,  a.  verv 
little  will  be  (mough  to  abrade  or  scratch  the  surface  of 
the  plate.  IVe  have  more  than  once  heard  of  trouble 
arising  from  this  cause.  These  ])lateholders  are  also  a 
danger  when  the  dead-black  jiaiiit  on  the  insi<le  be- 
comes worn  otf.  'J'here  are  iihotograiihers  who  assume 
that  this  is  a matter  of  very  little  moment,  Imt  we  are 
ohl-fashione<l  enough  to  believe  in  having  everything 
inside  the  camera  and  jilatcholdcrs  as  dead  black  as 
I)ossiblc.—  Thf  Un'Ii.sli  Joiinial. 


Lens-Mounts 

There  is  one  point  to  which  British  opticians  might 
give  attention  when  designing  new  anastigmats  for 
after-the-war  trade,  and  that  is  to  provide  each  instru- 
ment with  a deep  hood.  The  shallow  mounts  in  which 
some  of  our  best  anastigmats  are  sold  are  quite  inade- 
f|uate  for  one  of  their  jirimary  [lurpo-ses,  i.e.,  that  of 
cutting  off  the  brilliant  light  falling  upon  the  front 
surface  of  the  gla.ss.  No  matter  how  perfect  the  lens 
it.self  may  be,  such  is  fatal  to  the  making  of  a clear, 
bright  negative.  We  have  only  to  fix  a temporary 
shade  to  the  lens  to  cut  otf  this  light  in  order  to  realize 
what  a drawback  a shallow  hood  really  is.  One  of  the 
best  ana.stigmats  that  we  have  ever  used  .shows  this  to 
a great  degree.  The  front  glass  of  the  instrument  is 
virtually  Hush  with  the  front  of  the  lens-mount;  and, 
when  windows  or  other  strong  illumination  are  at  right 
angles  to  the  camera,  there  is  a markeil  veil  even  upon 
the  image  as  .seen  on  the  focusing-screen.  Obviously, 
good  negatives  cannot  be  expected  in  such  circum- 
stances unless  the  lens  is  hooded.  In  the  case  of  an- 
other old-fashioned  instrument  set  well  back  in  its 
mount  a hood  was  never  required,  and  the  negatives 
were  as  bright  as  couhl  be  wished.  Those  who  use 
lenses  in  “ sunk-monids,”  unless  there  is  separate 
.screening,  as  in  many  rctlex-cameras,  can  doubtless 
furnish  abundant  evidence  in  this  direction,  and  for 
them  a jiortable  lens-hood  that  can  be  quickly  at- 
lacheil  and  removed  shouhl  be  regarded  as  an  indis- 
jiensable  item  of  e(|ui])incnt  even  for  ordinary  work. 
The  shallow  mount  was  designed  in  the  first  jilace  to 
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fulfil  the  demands  for  lightness  and  ixirtahility;  but  for 
these  advantages  much  has  to  be  sacrificed:  for  one 
thing,  the  glasses  of  the  lens  itself  are  not  jirotected 
against  accidental  damage  as  was  the  case  with  the 
older-fashioned  instruments  set  well  back  into  their 
mounts.  It  is  to  the  maker's  advantage  that  his  lens 
should  give  its  best  performance  without  undue  trouble. 
However,  through  an  operator  overlooking  the  need  of 
screening,  a certain  instrument,  while  capable  of  the 
very  highest  work,  is  judged  inferior  to  one  to  which  it 
may  be  in  every  way  equal  except  in  the  matter  of  its 
mounting. — The  British  Journal. 

Lens-Angle  and  View-Finder 

Those  who  do  much  hand-camera  work  will  not  be 
long  in  finding  out  that  the  view-finder  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  unsatisfactory  item  of  their  cfjui[)ment.  The 
best  pattern  is  undoubtedly  the  wire-frame,  fitted  with 
cross-lines  and  a back  sight,  enabling  the  instrument 
to  be  used  at  eye-level.  One  point,  Imwcver,  that  is 
apt  to  1)6  overlooked  by  workers  is  that  a cliange  of 
lens  often  has  the  effect  of  entirely  upsetting  the  most 
carefully  adjusted  view-tinder.  The  otlier  day  we  met  a 
press  photographer  who  hail  failed  to  obtain  a series  of 
negatives  at  a .sports-meeting  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
lens  on  the  camera  had  i)een  changed  at  the  last  mo- 
ment for  one  of  a different  focus,  and  including  a much 
narrower  angle.  The  finder  worked  very  well  in  con- 
junction with  the  original  lens,  but  was,  of  course, 
inaccurate  with  the  newer  one.  It  is  important  wlien 
changing  lenses  as  above — when  the  instrument  is  in  a 
focusing-mount  and  a direct  vision-finder  is  in  use — to 
make  a rapid  test  as  to  what  is  included  by  the  lens  and 
what  is  indicated  by  the  finder.  For  this  purjiose  one 
may  fix  up  four  [lieces  of  black  cardboard  to  include  a 


rectangle  of  the  same  scale  as  the  jilate  in  use  upon  a 
whitewashed  wall.  The  camera  is  then  set  u)j  about  a 
couple  of  yards  away  and  the  black  cards  seen  in  the 
four  corners  of  the  screen;  a glance  at  the  finder  will  at 
once  show  whether  ap|)roximatcly  the  same  result  has 
taken  place.  As  a goieral  rule  the  finder  will  be  found 
to  include  far  too  much,  and  may  be  mollified  to  suit 
the  lens  by  painting  out  all  surplus  with  a little  Bruns- 
wick lilack,  or  in  the  case  of  a wire-frame  finder  another 
couple  of  wires  may  be  temporarily  added.  Thus,  if 
accuracy  is  obtained  in  the  relation  between  these  two 
im])ortant  items  in  his  equipment  at  such  a short 
distance,  the  worker  will  have  no  fear  aliout  including 
longer  distances.  In  the  case  of  a box-form  finder  a 
similar  comparison  may  be  made. — The  British  Journal. 

Why  Prints  are  Not  Returned 

1’hoto-Fh.\  has  a large  collection  of  prints  that  are 
waiting  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  The  reasons 
for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  are  as  follows: 

First,  ab.sence  of  name  and  aildress  on  the  prints  of 
.sender. 

Second,  failure  of  senders  to  provide  any  or  sufficient 
jiostage  for  their  return. 

d'liird,  failure  to  indicate  why  they  were  sent,  or, 
rather,  no  advice  has  been  received  by  Photo-I'Ir.v. 

Fourth,  jirints  that  receive  Honorable  Mention  re- 
main the  property  of  I’lioro-l'lu.x,  according  to  the 
rules  which  iire  stated  [ilainly  in  every  issue,  together 
with  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  returned  fc 
senders. 

If  this  7neef  s the  eye  of  those  who  .are  in  the  dark  re- 
garding the  fate  of  their  jirints,  will  they  kindly  com- 
municate with  the  Publisher,  and  they  shall  be  en- 
lightened ])ronq)tly. 
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Advanced  Competition  -The  Spirit  of  Spring 
Closes  June  30,  1019 

Tiieke  is  soiiiethiiig  about  spriiigtiiue  lieauty  ami 
freshness  lliat  thrills  us  anew  each  year.  No  matter 
what  mental  or  ])hysical  pain  we  may  have  had  to  hear, 
the  sunshine  and  the  twittering  birds  act  as  a .sovereign 
])anaeea,  and  from  the  heartbeat  of  re-awakened 
Xa.tnre  we  gain  the  necessary  strength  to  "carry  on." 
d'o  many,  l)amc  Xainre  is  both  jihysician  ami  com- 
forter, and  the  camcrist  has  the  inestimable  privilege 
to  bring  a ray  of  happiness  to  those  who  are  far  beyond 
the  reach  of  his  voice.  A song  is  sung;  a speech  is 
iinished;  and  the  face  of  a loved  <ine  fades  from  the 
mind;  but  a ])iclnre — that  lives  forever! 

S]>ring  is  a.  lime  of  snnshine,  llowcrs  a.ml  yonlh,  a.nd 
these  should  |)redominate  1ti  every  ]>ictorial  ex])re.ssion 
of  the  Si.irit  of  Spring.  Xo  matter  what  the  imiividnal 
eamcrist's  experience  may  have  been  during  the  winter- 
months.  he  should  a])i)i'oach  this  competition  with 
all  the  life  and  brighiness  that  he  can  muster.  If 
mental  or  ])hysical  wounds  make  it  im])ossible  for  him 


to  enter  into  the  spirit  that  should  dominate  this  com- 
petition, it  were  better  not  to  enter  at  all.  Heartless 
as  it  is,  the  ohl  adage,  "Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs 
with  yon;  weep,  and  yon  weep  alone,"  is  true  to 
human  nature.  This  is  the  time  for  smiles,  for  happi- 
ness anil  the  joy  of  newborn  love — the.se  are  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Sjurit  of  Spring  that  each  picture  should 
include  in  bounteous  measure. 

The  delicate  jjinkne.ss  and  fragrance  of  apple  or 
cherry-tree  blossoms  constitute  a subject  that  is  at  once 
alluring  and  diflicnit  to  ])hotograi)h.  Whether  it  is  an 
entire  tree  or  but  a small  blossom-covered  branch,  it 
pre.sents  an  admirable  technical  and  artistic  iiroblem 
to  the  really  andiitions  camerist.  Many  times,  a hill- 
side, on  whose  .sloi>e  an  orchard  is  in  full  bloom,  offers 
a change  of  subject — particularly,  if  a fittingly  placed 
bank  of  cnmnlns  clouds  tojis  the  hill.  Unfortunately 
])hoiography  is  still  unable  to  reproduce  all  the  shim- 
mering atmospheric  .softness  that  accompanies  Spring- 
time beauty  in  field  or  orchard. 

Lakes,  ponds  and  streams  have  always  had  a pe- 
culiar fascination  for  me  in  the  early  spring.  From  the 
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time  that  the  first  frog-chorus  begins  its  twilight- 
concerts,  there  is  much  ])ictorial  material  to  be  found 
about  the  shores  of  all  inland  bodies  of  water.  Clum]« 
of  reeds,  cat-tails  and  pussy-willows  offer  many  pos- 
sibilities as  subjects  or  backgrounds  for  Springtime- 
studies.  Flooded  marsh-lands,  checkered  with  playing- 
lights  and  shadows  caused  by  clouds  moving  across 
them,  may  be  made  into  suitable  subjects  for  this 
competition.  However,  the  camcrist  must  be  a good 
technician  as  well  as  a sensitive  pictorialist  to  attem])t 
subjects  which  require  wise  selection  and  artistic  treat- 
ment of  a very  high  order. 

Needless  to  say,  the  advent  of  spring  has  its  effect 
on  birds  and  animals.  A newly  arrive(l  i)air  of  robins 
engaged  in  deciding  upon  the  location  of  their  nest,  is 
a sui)ject  of  great  interest  and  value  to  the  nature- 
photographer  and  to  other  cainerists  as  well.  In  fact 
all  manner  of  appropriate  subjects  may  be  found  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  habits  and  lives  of  oiir  feathered  or 
furry  friends  of  the  great  out-of-doors.  The  animal- 
life  on  a f;irm  should  not  be  overlor>ked  by  those 
cainerists  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  near  one  or 
on  one.  for  an  up-to-date  farm  is  a very  busy  place  in 
the  spring  and  pictorial  possibilities  are  legion. 

.\lthough  the  mind  turns  naturally  to  the  fields  and 
woods  in  thinking  of  spring,  it  should  be  rememliered 
that  urban  communities,  as  well,  have  their  Springtime 
joys.  The  liright,  warm  sunshine  attracts  the  children 
to  the  city-playgrounds.  Weary  mothers  with  fretful 
babies  seek  relief  from  the  crowded  tenements  in  the 
recreation-centers,  and  that  harbinger  of  spring — the 
hurdy-gurdy  man — is  abroad  again.  Genre-studies  of 
city-life,  during  the  early  siiring-days,  may  just  as 
truly  breathe  the  Sjiirit  of  Spring  as  pictures  made  in 
the  open  country.  The  rejuvenation  of  amusement- 
parks  is  a jierennial  sign  of  approaching  summer. 
.\gain,  at  yacht-clubs,  boats  are  being  scraped,  painted 
and  made  ready  for  summer-cruising  and  racing-regat- 
tas. Athletic  fields  are  being  rolled  and  re-marked; 
and,  in  fact,  there  is  life  and  bustle  on  every  side  whicii 
fairly  demands  pictorial  ])erpetuation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  all. 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  suitable  S])ring- 
time  pictures  in  and  about  the  home.  Especially  sliould 
tho.se  cainerists  who  occupy  single  houses  and  who  have 
gardens,  make  the  most  of  their  surroundings.  In  the 
suburlis  of  every  large  city,  there  are  many  homes  that 
are  literally  surrounded  by  beautiful  lawns,  flower- 
beds and  gardens — all  of  which  have  great  pictorial 
value  in  the  hands  of  the  .skilled  worker.  Many  times, 
through  tact  and  courtesy,  it  is  possilile  for  the  "gar- 
denle.ss"  pictorialist  to  obtain  permission  to  make 
pictures  in  the  garden  of  his  more  fortunate  neighbor. 
Usually,  the  owner  of  a beautiful  garden  is  innncn.sely 
pleased  to  have  jiictures  made  of  his  garden;  but 
unless  there  is  a hearty  invitation  to  enter  such  a 
garden,  it  is  just  as  well  not  to  tV)rce  the  issue  because 
no  camerist  can  do  his  best  if  he  feels  that  his  very 
presence  is  unwelcome. 

The  Spirit  of  Spring  knows  no  limitations.  The 
simple  act  of  a poor  tenement-dweller  ])lacing  a small 
potted  plant  on  the  fire-escape  that  it  may  thrive  in 
the  bright  sunshine,  is  evidence  enough  that  in  her 
heart  the  Spirit  of  Spring  has  fouinl  a welcome.  .Al- 
though we  turn  to  nature  naturally,  we  must  remember 
that  there  are  thousands  in  our  great  cities  to  whom 
spring  means  just  as  much  as  to  the  hundreds  living  in 
the  country.  However,  both  cannot  enjoy  e.xactly  the 
same  manife.stations.  It  .seems  to  me  that  the  well- 
equipped  worker — wherever  he  may  be — shouhl 
atteinjit  to  portray  the  Sjiirit  of  Spring  as  he  finds  it 
in^his  locality.  Let  the  city-dweller  give  us  his  inter- 


pretation and  the  man  from  the  country  his  version. 
By  so  doing  this  competition  should  have  a deep 
human  and  pictorial  interest. 

Unless  a picture  expresses  the  Spirit  of  Spring 
spontaneously,  it  will  find  small  favor  with  the  judges. 
The  indescribable  exhilaration  experienced  on  a 
beautiful  s])ring  day  cannot  be  expressed  liy  posing  a 
subject;  but  by  catching  a subject  at  the  moment 
when  it  best  exjiresses  our  own  thrill  of  delight.  This 
competition  is  the  exact  antithesis  of  our  Still-Life 
Competition!  .Although  all  cainerists  must  creep  be- 
fore they  can  walk,  ])hotographically,  it  should  not 
be  assumed  that  because  a beautiful  cherry-tree  in  full 
bloom  typifies  the  Spirit  of  Spring,  it  must  be  photo- 
graphed year  after  year.  Give  the  matter  enough 
serious  thought  to  get  out  of  the  beaten  path. 

AVe  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Spirit  of 
Spring  Competition  of  1919  will  lie  even  more  success- 
ful than  the  one  of  last  year.  Our  competition  of  last 
year  was  a distinct  success;  but  at  its  conclusion  it 
seemed  as  if  the  siqiply  of  available  subjects  had  hardly 
been  touched.  We  are  confident  that  amateur  and 
professional  workers  will  realize  that  this  competition 
is  eminently  worth  careful  thought  and  preparation. 
Let  every  entrant  remember  that  his  ettorts  are  always 
appreciated,  even  if  no  prize  or  Honorable  Mention  is 
awarded;  and  that  if  he  does  win  the  favor  of  the 
judges,  his  work  will  give  pleasure  to  several  thousand 
fellow-workers  and  readers  of  Buoto-Kr.\.  Make  the 
effort — it  is  worth  it! 

A.  11.  B. 

Copy,  Duplicate,  Replica 

.A  copy  is  as  nearly  like  the  original  as  the  copyist  has 
power  to  make  it;  a duplicate  is  exactly  like  the  original; 
a carbon  copy  of  a typewritten  document  must  be  a du- 
plicate; we  may  have  au  inaccurate  copy,  l)ut  never  an 
inaccurate  duplicate.  A facsimile  is  like  the  original  in 
appearance;  a duplicate  is  the  same  as  the  original  in 
substance  and  etfcct,  a facsimile  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  is  not  a duplicate.  A far  simile  of  a key 
might  be  quite  u.seless;  a duplicate  will  open  the  lock. 
.An  imitation,  is  always  thought,  of  as  inferior  to  the 
original;  as.  an  imitation  of  Milton.  A replica  is  a 
copy  of  a work  of  art  by  the  maker  of  the  original.  A 
duplicate  is  really  an  original,  containing  the  same  lU'o- 
visions  and  signe<l  by  the  same  ])er.son.s,  so  that  it  may 
have  in  all  re.spects  the  same  force  and  ett'ect.  .A  copy 
is  a reproduction  of  an  original,  or  even  of  a reproiluc- 
tion  of  an  original,  but  nut  necessarily  of  the  .same  si'ze, 
nor  retaining  all  Ihe  good  or  bad  qualilies  of  Ihc  object 
copieil.  Thus,  there  are  p)od,  liad  and  indill'ercnl 
copies  of  the  A'enus  de  .Milo,  in  lironze,  marble  and 
alabaster,  the  original  being  of  marble.  There  are  also 
copies  of  [ihotographs,  ranging  in  quality  according  to 
the  skill  of  the  copyist,  and  may  be  printed  in  any  size 
or  in  any  iriediuin.  A reproduction  is  Ihe  same  as  a 
copy,  and  may  be  executed  in  Ihe  form  of  a photograph, 
photogravure  or  halftone. 

AY.  .A.  V. 


An  Elevating  Exhibit 

Miss  Grsiii.xoTo.x-  "I  saw  your  pici ure,  ‘Destroy- 
ers at  Sea,'  at  the  exhibition,  Mr.  Softly,  and  it  was 
just  heavenly.” 

Mii.  SoFTLV-  ‘‘Heavenly,  eh?  Maybe  that  is  why 
it  was  ‘skyed."' 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 

lii 

Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value.  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any  prac- 
tical help  from  friend  or  professional  e.vpert.  A signed 
statement  to  this  effect  should  accompany  the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3| 
to  and  including  3j  x 5§  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo-Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postaye  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  mnst  bear  the  maker's  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
rvtnrn.-posiage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board, — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  February  28,  1919 

First  Prize:  Bernhard  Muller. 

Second  Prize:  George  S.  Nalle. 

Honorable  Mention:  Joseph  B.  Morse,  Jr.,  ,J.  Homer 
Smith. 

The  All-Around  Camera 

Every  season  some  beginner  writes  to  me  to  ask 
what  camera  I wmuld  advise  him  to  purchase  for  “all- 
around”  photography.  This  is  very  much  like  asking 
a tailor  to  recommend  a good  “ all-the-year-around  ” 
suit  of  clothes.  The  more  one  attempts  to  sift  the  pros 
and  cons  down  to  bed-rock,  the  more  confused  the  be- 
ginner becomes.  As  a matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  “all- 
around  ” camera ! J'here  are  many  that  will  photograph 
all  manner  of  subjects;  but,  to  my  best  knowledge  and 
belief,  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  one  eamera 
that  will  meet  every  photographic  requirement.  The 
beginner  should  remember  that  a camera  to  merit  the 
title,  “all-around  camera,”  would  have  to  make  snap- 
shot speed,  time  and  bulb-exposures;  it  would  have  to 
do  copying,  enlarging  and  reducing;  it  would  need  to 
be  adapted  to  portrait,  landscape,  marine,  mountain, 
group  and  commercial  photography;  it  must  serve  the 
needs  of  the  beginner,  professional,  scientist,  explorer, 
traveler  and  merchant;  and,  finally,  it  must  be  fitted 
with  a remarkably  versatile  lens,  shutter,  swing-back, 
bellows-extension,  rising-and-falling  front,  etc.,  to 
meet  these  varied  demands;  and,  in  addition,  such  a 
camera  woidd  need  to  be  very  strong,  light  in  weight, 
compact  and  adapted  to  use  dryplates,  roll-films,  and 
film-packs.  Furthermore,  there  are  still  other  im- 
portant adjustments  and  details  to  be  added  to  this 
long  list  to  make  an  equipment  really  an  “all-around” 
camera.  What  a bewilderingly  diversified  piece  of 
apparatus  that  would  be! 

It  must  be  apparent  to  the  veriest  tyro  that  an  “all- 
around”  camera  is  very  much  like  a “universal”  lens — 
both  will  photograph  many  things,  but  not  everything. 
In  consequence,  it  is  vitally  important  to  the  beginner 
to  make  up  his  mind  what  branch  of  photography  he 
expects  to  master  during  his  first  .season  and  then  to  buy 
the  camera  that  is  best  adapted  to  his  requirements 
l)hotographically  and  comes  within  his  means.  “How 
.shouM  I know  what  I expect  to  i)hotograph?  ” the 
beginner  might  ask  in  perplexity.  Very  true;  but  on 
.second  thought  he  will  realize  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  attempt  high-speed  iiictures,  autochromes,  tele- 
I)hoto-views,  photomicrogTaphic  experiments  and  gen- 
eral scientific  photographic  research.  Furthermore, 
as  he  gives  the  matter  thought,  he  will  continue  to 
eliminate  until  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he 
wishes  to  photograpli  friends,  home-scenes,  and  perhaps, 
take  the  camera  on  his  vacation  this  summer.  Arrived 
at  this  decision,  tlie  beginner  will  have  no  difficulty  to 
obtain  a suitable  camera.  Later  on,  when  he  has 
eslal>lished  himself  firmly  on  his  i)hotographic  feet,  he 
is  in  a position  to  know  to  advantage  what  better  equip- 
ment he  needs,  if  any. 

It  .sounds  rather  thrilling  to  tell  your  friends  that  your 
new  roadster  can  make  seventy  miles  an  hour;  but  if 
you  never  intended  to  drive  at  such  a speed,  why  pay 
i'or  t hat  which  you  do  not  use.^  With  regard  to  cameras. 
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you  may  cause  your  friends  to  envy  you  the  new  re- 
flecting-camera  witli  liigh-s])eed  anastigmat  lens,  but  if 
you  cannot  use  it  advantageously  ami  do  not  intend  to 
devote  the  necessary  time  to  mastering  it,  why  pay  for 
such  an  equipment?  It  is  far  better  to  begin  with  a 
box-camera  and  work  up  to  a reflecting-camera  with 
high-speed  lens  than  to  be  obliged  to  fall  back  sud- 
denly and  ignominiously. 

Probably,  the  nearest  ajiproach  to  an  “all-around” 
camera  is  one  of  the  popular  folding  roll-film  outfits 
fitted  with  an  anastigmat  lens  and  high-speed  shutter. 
With  such  a camera,  the  beginner  is  well  equipped  to 
photograph  virtually  every  subject  that  he  may  desire 
about  his  home,  among  his  friends  or  when  away  f>n  a 
vacation.  Obviously,  such  a camera  is  not  intended  to 
take  the  place  of  other  special  types  adapted  to  the 
particular  work  in  hand.  'J'o-day,  there  is  a camera 
made  for  every  l)ranch  of  i)hotograi)hy ; and,  as  in 
other  lines  of  human  endeavor,  the  lieginner  will  do 
well  to  find  and  use  the  particular  equipment  that 
specialists  agree  is  best  adapteil  to  the  work  to  be  done. 
Specialization  in  any  one  branch  of  i)hotogra])hy  is  to 
be  advised;  but  not  at  the  outset.  It  is  best  for  the 
beginner  to  sound  himself  out  and  to  make  sure  winch 
branch  of  the  art  and  science  of  i)hotograi)hy  he  would 
enjoy  the  most. 

.\nother  near  afiproach  to  the  “all-around”  camera  is 
the  plate-camera  equi[)ped  with  anastigmat  lens,  high- 
speed shutter,  swing-back,  douldc  or  tri[)le  bellows- 
extension,  rising-anri-falling  front,  reversible  or  re- 
volving-back and  other  adjustments.  Such  a camera 
would  permit  the  Iteginner  to  attemi)t  much  serious 
work  artistically  and  technically;  but  its  bulk  and  the 
necessity  to  u,se  a triijod  would  eliminate  it  at  once  as 
a constant  photograi)hic  compaiuon. 

.\gain.  we  have  the  reflecting-camera  that  can  ilo 
<vhat  neither  of  the  abova;  ty[)es  can  do;  and,  yet,  it 


falls  short  of  being  an  “all-around”  camera.  Every 
type  of  camera  mentioned  is  an  ideal  outfit  in  its  own 
sphere  of  usefulness;  and,  because  it  does  not  yield 
results  umler  conditions  which  it  is  not  made  to  meet, 
the  beginner  should  not  condemn  it.  In  fact,  the  fault 
rests  with  the  beginner  and  not  with  the  camera.  For, 
if  the  tyro  makes  the  mistake  to  pnrcha.se  an  elaborate 
out  fit  tliat  is  not  ailapted  either  to  him.self  or  to  the 
work  to  be  done,  he  has  only  him.self  to  blame  for  an 
unfortunate  and  very  unsatisfactory  state  of  i)hoto- 
graphic  affairs. 

Since  there  is  really  no  “all-around”  camera  in  actual 
fact — although  there  are  several  near  approaches  to 
such  an  e<pii|)ment — the  beginner  will  do  well  to  try  to 
master  photography  little  by  little.  ,\s  he  j)rogresses, 
he  should  ol)tain  the  best  outfit  po.ssible  for  the  ])ar- 
ticular  branch  of  photography  he  is  endeavoring  to 
master  at  the  time.  By  so  <loing  he  will  not  only  obtain 
a more  thorough  grasp  of  photograi)hy  but  he  will  have 
the  invaluable  op|>ortnnity  to  learn  how  to  manipulate 
caineras  of  all  standard  types,  d'here  are  many  limes 
when  it  is  most  convenient  for  the  beginner  to  know  how 
to  handle  a reflecting-camera,  even  if  he  never  ex|iecls 
to  own  oTie.  Again,  he  may  wish  to  do  some  s|)ecial 
work,  although  not  enough  to  warrant  the  jHirchase  of 
a,  new  o\itfit;  but  if  he  knows  how  to  use  a.  view- 
camera,  he  may  borrow  one  and  thus  save  himself 
considerable  expense.  In  short,  the  more  any  beginner 
knows  about  |)hotography,  the  more  pleasure  lie  de- 
rives from  it  and  the  more  rapid  is  his  progress. 

liven  a t the  risk  of  repetition,  1 feel  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remind  the  beginner  that  an  expensive  camera 
ilocs  not  guarantee  good  pictures,  neither  does  a moil- 
erate-prici-il  outfit  [lortend  photographic  failure.  If 
ev<-ry  beginner  will  use  his  equi|nnent — whatever  it 
may  be — carefully  and  w ith  common  sense,  he  will  clini- 
inalc  ninety  |)cr  cent  of  his  pliotogra|ihic  Iroubhv^.  It 
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api>ears  to  lie  a liumaii  tendency  on  the  part  of  tlie 
average  beginner  to  trust  more  to  an  expensive  equip- 
ment tlian  he  would  to  a moderate-priced  camera.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  the  more  an  outfit  costs  the  more 
“ photographic  brains”  it  ref|nires  to  produce  good 
pictures.  Every  beginner  with  the  .sea.son  of  191!) 
iiefore  him  should  look  to  his  i)hotogra])hic  knowledge 
first,  then  to  his  camera. 

A.  II.  B. 

The  Limit  in  Photographing  with 
the  Microscope 

ArcoRDiNG  to  an  editorial  note  in  The  Amateur 
I’liotograplier  Air.  J.  E.  Barnard,  president  of  the  Royal 
AIicrosco])ical  Society,  expounded  to  a crowded  audi- 
ence at  file  Camera  Club  some  of  the  secrets  of  jihoto- 
micrography:  and  his  thoughtful  address,  which  was 
not  overladen  with  technirpie,  must  have  given  to  many 
onlinary  jihotographers  a new  insight  into  the  ilitficul- 
tics  of  their  brethren  who  u.se  the  microscoiie.  He 
made  it  plain  that  the  limiting  ])rinciple  in  ]dioto- 
micrograpliy  is  neither  the  skill  of  the  operator  nor 
even  the  capacity  of  the  objective,  but  the  physical  fact 
that  light  has  a.  definite  wave-length,  and  that  it  is  not 
])ossible  to  resolve  an  object  which  is  finer  in  detail 
than  the  wave-length  of  the  light  which  is  irsed  to  il- 
luminate it.  The  ordinary  iihotographer,  as  Mr. 
Barnard  [(ointed  out,  is  concerned,  generally  siicaking, 
to  get  a correct  rendering  .so  that  his  picture  repre.sents 
what  the  eye  sees.  The  ])hotomicrograiiher,  on  the 
other  liand,  is  not  concerned  at  all  about  the  exact 
representation  of  cf>lors  so  far  as  their  luminosity  or 
visual  value  goes;  he  is  concerned  oidy  with  getting 
contrast  eiK)ngh  to  show  the  contiguous  details;  and 
contrast-.screens  extending  over  the  whole  range  of  the 
spectrum  are  often  used  for  the  very  jmrjiosc  of  getting 
tlie  exact  opposite  of  the  natural  repre.sentation.  'I’he 
m’dinary  |)hotogra])her,  again,  has  at  his  command  a 
certain  i»ower  of  photograi)hing  the  dejith  of  an  object; 
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but  this  is  denied  to  the  iihotomicrographer;  and  the 
better  iihotomicrographer  he  is,  the  less  likely  will  he 
be  to  attempt  to  photograph  more  than  one  plane  at 
one  time.  Mr.  Barnard  did  not  agree  that  the  easiest 
way  to  do  photomicrography  is  necessarily  with  the 
most  elementary  tools.  If  the  work  is  to  be  done  with 
precision  it  needs  more  elaborate  apparatus.  The 
great  thing  to  aim  at  is  to  avoid  vibration,  by  having 
the  aii])aratus  on  the  girder  principle,  strutted  and 
liraced  together  in  all  directions,  so  that  if  one  part 
vibrates  the  other  ]iarts  vibrate  with  it. 


Focusing  Sharply 

In  focusing  originals,  such  as  paintings,  in  which 
the  ab.sence  of  definite  outlines  presents  a difficulty, 
most  jihotographers  make  use  of  a small  printed  card 
placed  against  the  surface  of  the  original  in  order  to 
provide  a workable  test-object.  But  perhaps  it  is  not 
.so  generally  recognized  that  different  types  of  lens 
reipiire  ditferent  treatment  in  order  to  obtain  the  best 
results.  As  a rule,  rapid  rectilinears  and  other  lenses 
possessing  greater  or  less  roundness  of  field  give  the  best 
average  sharpness  when  the  test-object  is  placed  so  that 
its  image  falls  about  midway  between  the  margin  and 
center  of  the  fiehl.  With  most  anastigmats  it  is  best 
to  obtain  the  greatest  sharp}iess  in  the  center,  and  the 
margins  will  then  frequently  be  sharper  in  the  negative 
than  they  apiieared  on  the  .screen.  With  all  types  of 
len.ses  great  assistance  can  be  given  by  a judicious  use 
of  the  swing-back,  lioth  vertical  and  side  movements 
being  employed  as  needed.  This  is  jiarticularly  the 
ca.se  when  using  a portrait-lens  at  its  full  aperture:  a 
swing  of  the  back  will  allow  of  the  same  degree  of  good 
focus  over  the  plate  as  could  be  olitained  by  a smaller 
stop.  The  method  must  not  be  abused,  particularly 
when  a short-focus  leus  is  being  used,  otherwi.se  the 
size  of  hand  and  feet  in  the  sitting  figure  will  be  un- 
plea.santly  exaggerated. — The  British  Journal. 
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Purple  Tones  on  Bromide 

The  formula  given  Ijelow  will  give  an  excellent  purple 
tone  on  any  make  of  liromide  paper,  which  is  equal  if 
not  better  than  any  gohl-toned  printing-out-paper  or 
self-toning  paper.  Thorough  washing  after  each 
operation  is  required. 

Bleach  in 

Potass,  ferricyanide 

Ammonium  bromide 

Water  to  make 

Wash  and  re-develop  in: — 

A.  — Hydroquinone 

Potass,  metabisulphite 

Potass,  bromide 

Water  to 

B.  — .\mmonium  carbonate 

Water 

Equal  parts  of  A and  B. 

E.  Manley,  in  The  British  Journal. 


140  grs. 
180  grs. 


170  grs. 
90  grs. 
■•20  grs. 
10  ozs, 
1 oz. 
10  ozs 


Fastest  Fixing 

.Among  other  suggestions  which  we  made  recently  to 
a correspondent,  who  sent  us  a batch  of  stained  paper- 
negatives,  was  that  of  using  a hyijo-liath  of  the  maxi- 
mum fixing-speefl.  Where,  as  in  the  case  of  such 
negatives,  the  process  of  fixing  cannot  be  seen  by  the 
eye  it  is  more  than  important  to  arrange  matters  so  as 
to  obtain  complete  fixation.  As  was  ascertained  some 
years  ago  by  Mr.  Welfiorne  Piper  in  the  course  of  a. 
lengthy  series  of  experiments,  a fixing-bath  of  forty  per 
cent  strength,  that  is  to  say,  eight  ounces  dissolved  in 
Avater  to  make  2(1  ounces  of  soluticm,  fixes  more  rapidly 
than  any  which  is  weaker  or  stronger.  .Although  these 
experiments  Avere  made  Avith  a particular  emulsion,  our 
OAvn  experience  Avifh  plates  of  many  different  makes 
has  .shoAvn  us  that  for  practical  ])urpo.ses  the  strength 
of  bath  above-mentioned  may  be  taken  as  tliat  Avhich 
fixes  in  the  shortest  time.  Obviously,  more  hy])o  is 
required  to  make  uj)  a bath  of  this  strength,  but,  .setting 
aside  loss  from  sheer  carelessness — such  as  splashiug 
the  solution  about — there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a 
bath  of  this  strength  is  any  less  ec(jnomical  to  use  than 
one  containing,  say,  only  four  to  six  ounces  in  a pint  of 
Avater.  We  have  yet  to  find  a ])late  Avith  Avhich  a l)aLli 
of  this  maximum  strength  cannot  be  used.  In  the 
case  of  pa[iers  it  may  easily  ha])pen  that  frilling  or 
blisters  may  arise  from  the  use  of  a fixing-bath  of  this 
strength,  aithough  in  our  experience  such  effects  have 
been  A'ery  rare. — The  Briti.th  Journal. 


Triple  Condensors 

A.v  interesting  item  in  The  Amateur  Photographer 
calls  attention  to  the  advantages  of  using  tri]de  con- 
densors. These  condensors  are  compo.sed  of  three 
len.ses  instead  of  two  and  this  construction  alloAvs  the 
individual  glas.ses  to  be  thinner  and  in  consequence 
reduces  the  risk  of  breakage  from  sudden  changes  of 
temperature;  moreover,  the  illuminant  can  be  nearer 
to  the  conden.sor.  In  this  Avay  a larger  angle  of  the 
light  proceeding  from  it  is  included  and  more  of  the 


available  light  is  utilizrM  on  the  screen.  The  results 
of  using  a triple  comlensor  are  not  “better”  in  the 
sense  that  there  is  any  perceptible  difference  betAveen 
them  ami  enlargements  made  Avith  a double  one,  or 
even  Avithout  any  comlensor  at  all;  but  the  exposure 
required  is  reduced,  in  some  cases,  A'ery  considerably. 
For  the  jArojeclion  of  slides  a properly  adjusted  triple 
comlensor  should  give  a mucli  l)righter  incture  than 
could  be  got  Avith  a double  one,  the  same  illuminant 
being  useil  for  each. 


Commercial  Telephotographs 

It  is  a very  common  and  not  Avholly  unjustified 
criticism  of  the  telephoto-lens,  Avifh  regard  to  its 
practical  usefulness,  tliat  the  sulqect  Avhich  displays  its 
utility  has  to  be  sought  Avith  ])atience;  that  the  results 
are  more  often  demonstrative  of  Avhat  the  lens  Avill 
achieve  than  an  example  of  its  i>OAver  to  meet  demands 
u])on  it.  In  one  application,  at  any  rate,  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  exception  may  usefully  be  draAVu  to  the 
notice  of  commercial  photographers,  by  feAV  of  Avhom 
perhaps  a telephoto-lens  is  regarded  as  a u-seful  itein  of 
their  equipment.  But  in  photographing  small  objects 
natural  size,  or  nearly  natural  size,  a telephoto  is  of 
special  usefulness,  for  the  reason  that  it  compels  a very 
considerable  distance  betAveen  lens  and  camera,  and 
therefore  ensures  in  the  photograi)li  the  (|uality  of 
"good  draAving,"  Avhich  is  an  essential  in  such  Avork. 
FiA-e  or  six  feet  is  none  too  great  a distance  in  such 
cases,  luit  a thirty-inch  or  a thirty-six-inch  lens  of 
the  ordinary  ty|>e  is  a bulky  instrument,  even  if  if  is 
aA'ailable.  A telephoto  of  the  adjustal)le-focus  type, 
sm-li  as  the  Ailon,  yields  very  sati.sfactory  results  and 
adds  only  a feAV  ounces  to  the  Aveight  of  tlie  kit. 

The  British  Journal. 


Another  X-ray  Peril 

Euitohially  The  Amatcnr  Bhotngrapher  vn\h  atten- 
tion to  dangers  that  the  X-ray  Avorker  should  guard 
against.  'I'lie  X-ray  Avorker  should  be  careful  Avith  re- 
garil  to  any  metal-ol)jtN-f s he  may  have  about  his  i>er- 
son.  such  as  Avatches,  rings,  or  even  coins  in  the  pocket. 
If  the  tube  is  not  sufficiently  ]>rotected — and  few  are — 
stray  radiation,  falling  iqKni  sncii  articles,  may  cause 
them  to  be  the  sources  of  secondary  rays,  Avhieh  firing 
about  painful  effects  in  the  tissues.  'I'his  is  s|)ecially  t he 
caseAvith  silver  ;uid  nickel-articles;  a sovereign,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  one  should  ever  again  get  into  our  pockets, 
Avould  jirobalily  give  rise  to  no  effects,  the  secondary 
radiation  from  gohl  being  very  feeble.  .At  I he  Febru- 
ary meeting  of  the  Roentgen  Society  a medical  man 
Avho  has  bi'en  the  victim  of  this  kind  of  action,  told  how 
he  had  worn  a A\  rist-Ava  tch  under  his  rubber-glove  Avhile 
doing  X-ray  Avork;  and,  as  a,  result  of  the  secondary 
rays  from  the  silver,  an  ulcer  had  formed  on  his  Avrist, 
corresponding  in  sluqie  and  position  to  the  dial.  He 
had  also  suffered  from  X-ray  liurns  on  the  legs  Avhieh 
he  stated  Avere  due  to  wearing  nickel  soek-snspenders. 
Evidently  the  risk  of  mischief  along  this  unguarded 
line  is  considerable  to  those  Avho.se  occupations  bring 
them  freipiently  Avithin  reach  of  these  radiations. 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVITED 


Whoeucr  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
us  a six-month  subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

There  are  too  many  distracting  objects  in  this 
picture,  such  as  the  two  vases  on  the  table  and  the 
Indian  rug — if  it  is  that — which  add  nothing  to  the 
value  of  tlie  picture  and  only  serve  to  make  it  appear 
very  jumbled  up.  The  lower  lialf  of  the  print  is  almost 
solid  black,  except  for  the  harsh  white  stripes  in  the 
rug;  and  the  model,  therefore,  .seems  stuck  in  mid-air, 
or  else  her  limbs  have  been  amimtated!  According  to 
the  title,  the  parrot  should  be  the  subject  to  hold  our 
attention;  but  it  is  slighted,  and  made  to  play  a minor 
part.  The  figure  is  certainly  posed  in  a most  awkward 
position.  Wiiat  has  become  of  the  lady’s  neckr'  It 
apiiears  as  though  she  had  none.  Also,  the  position 
of  the  hands  could  be  improved  greatly.  The  lighting 
on  tlie  face  is  too  harsh,  and  in  fact  the  flesh-tones 
throughout  the  picture  are  very  poor — all  too  glaring. 

C.  15.  Weed. 

Let  us  begin  by  trimming  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
from  the  bottom  of  the  picture,  which  will  give  it  a 
better  Italance  in  the  parts  of  light  and  <lark.  The 
lighting  also  is  somewhat  too  harsh  to  render  the  skin 
at  its  l,)est.  A .softer  grade  of  jiaper  would  have  im- 
proved the  tone  of  the  ])icturc  very  much.  The 
sitter  is  tactfully  posed  and  appears  not  in  the  least 
conscious  of  the  pre.sence  of  a camera,  which  is  highly 
commendable.  Ifowcver,  1 am  (piitc  sure  that  she  is 
l(j(jkiug  at  her  fingers,  instead  of  at  the  bird,  which  is 
evidently  the  main  point  of  interest.  The  arliclcs  on  the 
table  arc  incongruous  and  detract  attention  from  the 
central  poi.it  of  intei'cst.  Howard. 


The  left  shoulder  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  due  to 
improper  placing  of  head.  Right  arm  appears  too 
small  for  body — jioor  lighting  and  probably  short 
focal  length  of  lens.  The  bottle  and  cup  on  table  are 
entirely  too  prominent.  Entire  picture  is  too  harsh, 
should  have  used  softer  paper.  Background  does 
not  co-ordinate  with  subject,  due  to  lower  part  being 
too  dark.  Could  have  been  bettered  by  using  softer 
paper.  I would  suggest  that  sitter's  head  be  raised 
higher;  but  still  maintain  that  questioning  attitude; 
right  hand  should  be  placed  in  lap  and  subdued  in 
lighting;  left  elbow  a little  further  out  and  hand  in- 
ward so  that  would  be  more  perspective  between  the 
arm  and  wrist.  Table  and  acces.sories  should  be 
moved  further  back  in  jiicture  and  out  of  focus — bottle 
and  cup  in  lower  key  than  head,  and  bust  of  sitter  so 
that  there  would  be  proper  balance.  In  conclusion,  I 
would  u.se  a longer  focus  lens,  softer  paper  and  spot 
out  on  print  or  etch  on  plate  the  highliglits  on  settee 
i.i  lower  left-hand  corner.  Keroff. 

The  jnint  “Bolly,  Do  You  Love  Me?”  shows  a bit 
of  indoor-genre  poorly  handled.  With  such  material 
as  is  here  represented  and  j.roper  handling  a good 
])icture  could  be  had  easily.  By  multiplying  the 
distance  between  the  camera  and  the  sitter  by  two 
and  by  moving  the  camera  a little  to  the  left  and 
about  eighteen  inches  higher  a better  effect  may  be 
had.  d'hen  have  the  lady  sit  in  a more  upright  posi- 
tion, lower  the  left  hand  about  five  inches,  remove  the 
water-ghass  and  bottle,  increase  the  exposure  by  as 
much  more,  and  not  overdevelop  as  was  done  in  this 
case.  Linder  such  conditions  a more  jileasing  picture 
couhl  be  had.  As  it  is  now,  the  eye  is  attracted  by 
the  water-gla.ss  and  bottle,  the  j.ose  is  extremely 
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awkward  and  unpleasing.  The  lower  half  of  the  print 
shows  no  detail  and  forms  a dividing  line  across  the 
print.  ‘ An  increase  of  exposure  would  prevent  this 
and  by  proper  developing  the  highlights  would  not 
show  the  paper  as  white.  Hilbohn. 

A SPLENDID  model  poorly  portrayed.  Head  is  out 
of  proportion  to  rest  of  body.  A good  face,  awk- 
wardly placed,  poorly  (flat)  lighted.  The  hand  resting 
on  table  has  a misshapen  appearance.  Bird  is  not 
separated  from  body  of  lady,  it  giving  appearance  of 
a straight  line  bisecting  shoulder.  As  a whole  it  is 
too  contrasty,  no  detail  in  dres.s — one-third  of  print — 
background  too  sharp,  being  too  near  subject.  Ar- 
ticles on  table,  together  with  resting  arm  and  in- 
clined head,  draw  the  eye  too  insistently  avvay  from 
the  subject  of  the  title  “Polly.”  The  print  is  the 
unfortunate  result  of  what  is  not  generally  observed 
by  many  on  the  groundglass;  in  short,  the  perspective 
is  Vjad;  the  negative  underexposed,  overdeveloped  and 
the  subject  improperly  posed. 

Louis  1L  Murr.vy. 

The  po.se  and  pleasing  effect  of  the  picture  is  delight- 
ful. The  technical  details,  as  well  as  the  composition 
and  focus,  are  fairly  well  done.  The  picture  space  is 
"■  a bit  crowded,  and  the  undue  proportion  of  dark  in 


the  lower  part  of  the  picture,  which  gives  a drapeil  or 
bust  effect,  could  have  been  avoided  by  less  carbonate 
and  a higher  dilution  in  the  developer.  Feeding  the 
parrot  with  the  right  hand,  while  holding  it  on  the 
outstretched  forefinger  of  the  left,  would  have  been  a 
more  natural  and  interesting  pose.  White  lilacs 
substituted  for  the  water-bottle  and  large  goblet  would 
have  enhanced  the  artistic  value  of  the  picture.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  the  wrinkled  background,  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  room  or  the  picture. 

Frank  LaBau  Hiller. 

This  [licture  is  rather  confusing  in  its  parts.  The 
jiarrot,  which  should  here  have  received  the  most  at- 
tention, has  been  slighted.  The  figure  is  rather  awk- 
ward in  pose  and  the  hands  were  badly  treated.  Well 
could  the  objects  on  the  table  be  eliminated;  and  also 
the  highlights  in  the  drapery  to  the  left.  The  wrinkles 
in  the  background  are  annoying  and  could  have  been 
avoided  by  keeping  the  cloth  moving  during  the  ex- 
))Osure.  And  where  is  the  rest  of  tlie  figure.^  Owing 
to  the  intense  blackness,  there  appears  to  lie  nothing 
at  all  from  the  waist  down!  Here  a reflector  would 
have  helped.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  is  good 
and  an  excellent  picture  can  be  made  if  more  care  is 
taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  models,  and  the  nn- 
nece.ssary  accessories  removed. 

Richard  Webber,  -Jr. 
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WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  leading  illustrations  in  the  present  issue  of 
Photo-Eka  are  representative  examples  of  the  Sixth 
Pittsburgh  Salon.  Of  these,  “Cedars,  Sedate,”  by 
C.  W.  Christiansen,  embellishes  the  front-cover.  Mr. 
Christian.sen  will  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  the 
remarkably  interesting  and  instructive  serial  on  pic- 
torial photography  that  appeared  in  the  August,  Sep- 
tember and  Octol)er.  1918,  issues  of  this  magazine. 
This  stately  composition,  as  well  as  the  frmitispiece, 
l)y  II.  A.  Latimer,  and  the  succeeding  six  [jictures, 
accompany  the  admiral)le  article  on  the  Sixth  Pitts- 
Inirgh  Salon  by  Messrs.  Ileiter  and  Rypinski.  xVny 
words  of  mine  in  criticism  of  these  engro.ssing  pictorial 
subjects  would  l)e  superfluous.  Data:  “Cedars, 

Sedate,”  front-cover  and  page  Grand  Canyon; 

.lune,  8 A.M.;  bright  light;  4x5  Gratlex;  llj^-inch 
Spencer  lens;  F/S;  8-time  color-screen;  1/50  second; 
4x5  Orthonon;  Ilodinal;  carbon  enlargement. 

"On  Lake  Como”;  frontisi)iece;  June;  3 to  3 P.M.; 
fair  light;  8x10  cm.;  Gaumont  Stereo  Panoram, 
fitted  with  Krauss-Zeiss  of  90  mm.  focal  length;  E/Ki; 
1/50  second;  used  the  panoram  adju.stment,  and 
“shooting”  lengthwise  of  the  camera  (vertically) 
getting  virtually  a wide-angle  exposure;  Eastman 
Eihn-pack;  Metol-IIydro;  Bromide  enlargement 
(guni-])riut  shown  at  Pittsburgh). 

Portrait  of  a Young  Girl;  i)age  225;  8x  10  view- 
camera;  14-inch  Verito;  E '4;  two  1000  watt  Nitrogen 
ludbs;  7 seconds;  Orthonon;  Pyro;  gum-bromiile. 

Mae  Murray;  page  22(1;  January,  4 p.m.;  weak 
light;  334  X 4)<4  Saunder.son;  7-inch  Verito;  F/5.(l; 
5 seconds;  Polychrome  plate;  Azol;  Artura  Carlion 
Black,  Grade  E. 

Water-Scene;  page  227;  January,  4 p.m.;  4x5 

I])S(j;  9-inch  \’erito;  E/5.(i;  1 20  .second;  Seed  N 011- 
Ilal.  Ortho;  i>yro;  Bromide  (Paget,  about  four  years 
old,  and  considered  .spoiled). 

“Knitters  in  the  Sun — Concarneaii”;  i)age  229; 
Sei)tember;  3j4  x 434  Goerz-An.schiitz;  334-inch  Celor 
Eastman  Film-Pack;  M.  (T:  Bromoil. 

In  contrast  to  the  preceding  series  <jf  i)ictures — with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Latimer's  well-defined  view  on 
Lake  Como — are  the  four  somewhat  literal  though  none 
the  less  interesting  exami)les  of  Western  scenery,  ])ages 
232  to  230.  They  are  all  direct  contact  j^rints  and  .serve 
the  camerist's  ]irimary  pur])ose  t(>  show  the  country 
exactly  as  it  is — without  any  attempt  towards  artistic 
interpretation.  There  is  no  douitt  that  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  could  ju-oduce  ]>rints  from  the  original  negatives 
marked  by  artistic  individuality  based  on  treatment 
and  prinliiig-medium  eorres])onding  to  his  temjierament 
or  itersonalily.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  ju-esent  illustra- 
tions are  marked  by  an  undeniable  artistic  sense  and  an 
adequate  knowledge  of  ])ictorial  comiiosition.  Data: 

“(.'aslle  Bock,”  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.;  page  2,32; 
9 A.M.;  3A  Kodak;  A'oigtliinder  & Son  Ceillinear, 
series  III;  E,  l(i;  3-time  ray-filter;  1/5  second; 
Cramer  Inst,  iiyro-acetone;  ])rint,  Graffo  Soft. 

“(flond-Lake.  Lake 'I'ahoe”;  jiage  233;  9 a.m.;  sky- 
sliade  filter;  ])yro  powders;  print  on  Cyko  Studio  Soft. 
Other  data  the  same. 

" Kennedy  Meadows”;  California;  ])age  235;  3 p.m. 
Other  data  same  as  in  precediTig  |)icture. 

"Ties  Ilennanas,”  Jiage  23(i;  10  A..M.;  stop,  E/(>4. 
Ollier  data  same  as  in  preceding  picture. 


Mr.  Harrison  claims  no  special  merit  for  his  small 
illustrations,  pages  238-240,  except  with  respect  to 
the  style  of  architecture  repre,sented.  Nevertheless, 
students  who  are  likely  to  follow  this  line  of  photog- 
raphy, may  be  interested  in  the  photographic  methods 
of  Mr.  Harrison,  who  is  a [irofe.ssional  architect  of  high 
repute.  Data:  “Gothic  Detail”;  page  238;  fair  light; 
3A  Graflex;  Series  II  Velostigmat;  7-inch  focus; 
E/ll;  1/35  second.  “Romanesque  Details”;  page 
239;  sun;  3A  Graflex;  Bis-Telar  telephoto  lens; 
15%-inch  focus;  F/IC;  1/25  second.  “Byzantine 
Sketches”;  page  239;  good  light;  vest-pocket  camera; 
Vinco  lens;  F/(S.3;  1/50  second.  “Romanesque 

Facade”;  page  240;  sun;  3A  Premo;  Series  II  Velostig- 
mat; 7-inch  focus;  E/6.3;  1/100  second. 

Those  who  have  visited  Cologne  will  remember  the 
sturdy  men  with  leathern  aprons  who  perform  feats  of 
.strength  in  unloading  beer-casks  and  depositing  them 
in  the  cellars  of  hotels  or  re.staurants.  They  like  to 
read  the  news  of  the  day,  but  generally  with  the  aid  of 
a nearliy  mug  of  beer.  Frequent  draughts  of  the  dark, 
heavy  beverage  make  them  a little  slow  to  grasp  a 
crisis;  but  “Johann,”  here,  accustomed  for  a period  of 
four  years  to  hear  of  the  Allies’  discomfiture,  and  that 
his  friends  are  only  deliberating  how  and  when  they 
shall  enter  Paris,  suddenly  learned  that  the  great 
Hindenlnirg  was  executing  a Rhineward  movement, 
owing  to  the  unexpected  arrival  of  an  army  from  far-off 
America.  He  was  mystified;  he  was  at  a loss  to  under- 
stand. One  day  Johann  jiicked  up  his  daily  paper 
and  read  with  consternation  the  great  blow  struck  by 
American  arms  at  Chateau-Tliierry  and  that  his 
countrymen  were  being  forced  back.  It  was  then  that 
he  exclaimed:  " Donnerwetter!  Those  Americans!!” 
Johann  was  too  much  absorbed  to  notice  that  a fellow- 
citizen,  the  iiliotograjiher  Eilender,  had  caught  him 
scratching  his  head  and  obtained  a character-study  of 
rare  jiower  and  interest.  Data  are  lacking  except  that 
an  American-made  dryplate  was  u.sed  to  make  this 
identical  exposure,  jiage  243.  This  circumstance,  too, 
was  unknown  to  .lohann. 

The  remarkable  jiicture  showing  an  army  of  aviators 
in  flight  against  a beautiful  sky,  jiage  245,  is  due  to  the 
skill  of  W.  E.  Averrett,  of  the  Kearny  Photo-Service,  of 
San  Diego,  Cal.  On  the  day  of  the  flight,  there  were 
over  212  machines  in  the  air,  of  which  about  120  are 
shown  in  the  jiicture.  It  must  have  been  a magnificent 
and  thrilling  .sjiectacle.  Data:  5x7  Press  Graflex; 
12-inch  Goerz  llagor;  at  F/Ub  f/90  .second;  East- 
man I’ortrait-Fihn;  clouds  jirinted  in  on  an  11x14 
enlargement,  which  was  cojiied  and  reduced  to  8x10 
on  Eastman  Commercial  Film;  contact-jirint  on  ,\zo 
E Hard,  Double  Weight.  Prints,  at  50  cents  each,  may 
lie  jirocured  from  James  B.  Herrick,  Kinematographer, 
P.  ().  Box  1105,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

The  effect  of  a celestial  jihenomenon,  as  shown  on 
Jiage  246,  is  the  result  of  a siinjile  camera-trick  by 
Donalil  B.  MacMillan,  the  arctic  explorer,  who  made 
eight  successive  exjiosures  on  one  jilate.  The  scene  is 
at  Etah,  North  Greenland;  July  28,  1!)17;  the  midnight 
sun,  70'  20"  North  Latitude;  each  exjiosure,  1/75 
.second,  at  intervals  of  20  minutes  each,  without  change 
of  Jilate  or  camera. 

With  return  of  sjiring,  Photo-Era  takes  delight  in 
showing  an  attractive  ilower-study  liy  Mrs.  ,Hice  E. 
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Foster.  It  was  made  at  tlie  time  when  this  i.ssiie  of  tlic 
magazine  readies  many  subscribers,  viz.  May  9,  but 
several  years  ago.  Tlie  spray  fills  the  picture  space 
adequately  and  gracefully.  The  color-values  through- 
out represent  truthful  perfection,  and  nothing  more 
can  be  said.  Data:  May  9,  1914;  11  a.m.;  dull  light  out- 
side; 5x7  Century  Camera;  83<f-inch  Goerz  lens; 
F/IG;  Xcel  Sector  Shutter;  made  iu  the  house;  1 
minute;  Medium  Iso;  8-time  Ingento  color-filter; 
contact-print  on  Azo. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

The  average  beholder  of  the  cleverly  executed  fruit- 
piece,  by  James  Dunham,  may  wonder  that  a half- 
tone reproduction  in  black  should  jiossess  a color- 
suggestion  of  the  objects  thenrselves,  whereas  the 
original  photographic  print  was  of  a warm  black  tone! 
The  bloom  of  the  grapes  is  remarkable  in  its  fidelity  to 
nature,  the  color  values  in  the  entire  composition  being 
the  result  of  intelligently  directed  technical  skill.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fruits  is  admirable  in  its  oval  design, 
compact,  without  elaboration.  It  may  be  that  it 
occupies  the  picture-space  with  no  room  to  .spare,  but 
this  oversight  is  pardonable  in  view  of  the  accomi>lish- 
ment  of  an  eminently  creditable  result.  Data:  Made  in 
Manitoba,  Canada,  August,  li)18:  Cycle  Graphic, 

fitted  with  Kodak  Zei.ss  Anastigmat;  stop,  F/^"!;  10 
minutes;  good  light;  by  window;  5x7  Panortho 
Central;  3-time  ray  filter;  part  of  negative  enlarged  on 
Cyko  Enlarging. 

Mr.  Ward's  picture  is  reminiscent  of  ])ost-chai.se  days, 
the  component  parts  evidently  belonging  to  some 
collection  of  eighteenth-century  curios.  The  theme 
is  well  conceived  and  admirably  carried  out.  ,\n  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  composition  is  the  old-fashioned 
lantern  which  is  reflecting  rather  than  emitting  light. 
Data:  February,  C p.m.;  artificial  light;  4x5  Graphic; 
8-inch  Cooke  lens;  stop,  F/IC;  5 seconds;  Standard 
Orthonon;  Paramedophenol ; 8x10  enlarged  on  Ar- 
tura  Carlion  Black  E with  9-inch  Verito,  at  F/5.0,  5 
seconds'  exposure. 

The  title,  “ Indoor-Sports,"  was  applied  by  the  author 
in  a facetious  sen.se.  Where  is  the  connection.^  The 
mimic  devotee  lies  prostrate  before  the  heathen  deity — 
in  response  to  a caprice  of  the  artist.  “A  Caprice" 
would  not  be  an  altogether  unapproiiriate  title,  in  the 
circumstances.  The  subject  is  unconventional  and. 
probably,  serves  as  a kind  of  diversion  to  the  artist, 
whose  specialty  is  landscapes.  Data:  3j^  x 4]^  Ica 
Reflex:  7H-inch  Struss:  at  F 4.  .3;  Cramer  1).  C.  Inst. 
Iso;  enlargetl  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  .3;  M.  Q. 

Though  introduced  as  a suggestion  to  participants 
in  the  June  competition.  Mr.  Boetel's  “Early  Spring." 
page  i~iG,  may  be  of  interest  to  camerists  who  lack 
experience  in  outdoor-work  during  the  vernal  season. 
For  their  benefit,  the  data  of  Mr.  Boetel's  incture  arc 
repeated:  May,  .3  p.m.;  soft  sunlight;  4x5  (fycle 

Graphic;  11-inch  Protar;  sto[).  F,/2‘2;  K'i  color-screen; 
V/2  second;  Wratten  & Waiiiwriglit  plate;  pyro; 
8 X 10  carbon  enlargement.  Italian  green  with  Wollensak 
Verito  .soft-focus  lens. 

Beginners’  Competition 

A DI  AL  innovation  in  Piioto-Eka  competitions  is  the 
awarding  of  a prize  to  a stereoscopic  iiicture  (stereo- 
graph) and  its  publication,  in  the.se  pages,  as  a regular 
halftone  reproduction.  This  circumstance  forms  the 
subject  of  an  editorial  in  this  issue.  The  technical 
excellence  of  the  picture  is  obvious,  and  the  intended 
stereo.scopic  effect — obtained  by  removing  the  rejwo- 
yluction  ami  examining  it  in  a suitable  sfereoscoiie — ■ 


will  be  found  to  l>e  highly  satisfactory.  Inasmuch  as 
standard  stereo-cameras  of  several  excellent  makes  are 
on  the  market,  it  is  hoi)cd  that  the  prize-winner's 
example  will  be  emulateil  by  many.  Photographic 
jiractice  offers  nothing  more  fascinating  and  eminently 
gratifying  than  stereoscopic  photography.  The  dual 
l)ictures  (stereographs)  will  prove  a .source  of  delect- 
able entertainment  to  old  and  young,  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  Data:  May,  1918,  at  2.30  p.m.;  bright 
light;  Stereo.  Ilawkeye;  symmetrical  pair  of  R.R. 
lemses,  of  about  5-inch  focus;  stoj),  F/l(>;  1/25  seconil; 
Eastman  film;  Eastman  tank  with  Eastman  tank- 
develo])ers;  jn'ints  on  Azo,  Grade  F Hard. 

Mr.  Nalle’s  Texan  land.scape,  page  200,  possesses 
good  pictorial  qualities.  The  tones  are  pleasing  every- 
where but  in  the  large  tree  with  its  opaque  blackness 
which,  like  a pall,  presses  down  upon  the  pretty  little 
fall,  threatening  to  a)inihilate  it.  Indeed,  this  dark 
mass  is  the  one,  great  obstacle  to  what  might  be  a well- 
ordered  and  happy  landscape.  Data:  December  29, 
1918;  dull  cloudy;  Auto  Graflex;  Wollensak  lens; 
5-inch  focus;  F/4.5;  110  second;  Seed  30  plate; 

Kodelon-Hydrochinone;  printed  on  Azo  Hard;  pict- 
ure made  from  the  siile  of  an  automobile  stopped  in 
mid-stream. 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

With  exemplary  good-nature,  F.  W.  G.  Moebus 
offers  for  the  .second  time  one  of  his  jiictures  for  the 
critical  consideration  of  his  many  friends  and  well- 
wishers.  He  states  that  he  hopes  to  continue  to  jirofit 
by  the  intelligent  and  courteous  criticism  contributed 
by  Photo-Era  readers  and  is  not  afraid  to  present 
another  marine  subject  for  comment.  No  data. 


A Sketch  of  Sadakichi  Hartmann 

Time  was,  here  in  Boston,  in  the  other  century,  when 
a very  striking  figure  among  us,  hardly  less  .so  than  that 
of  Tagore,  except  that  his  costume  was  usually  our  own 
and  only  Japanese  at  soirees  in  his  studio,  or  in  that  of 
some  artist  with  a talent  for  “mixing"  peo])le — was 
Sadakichi  Hartmann,  poet,  journalist,  artist,  critic  and 
interpreter  in  general  of  things  Japane.se  to  the  ever- 
culture-seekiug  Bostonian.  Mr.  Hartmann  (or,  as  he  is 
known  by  the  pseudonym  of  Sidney  .\llan)  bore,  in  his 
countenance  and  complexion,  and  in  liis  jet-black  hair, 
cut  pompadour,  in  tho.se  days,  picturesque  marks  of  the 
grafting  of  Western  upon  Eastern  stock.  It.  was  an 
impressive  and  engaging  effect  that  resulted — not  only 
of  physical  and  extermd,  but  likcwi.se  of  intellectual 
traits  and  aesthetic  gifts.  It  is  plea.sant  to  know  that 
Sadakichi  is  still  living,  and,  as  always,  jireaching  his 
message  of  good-will  between  East  and  West,  and  in 
that  field  where  certainly  that  mission  is  most  needed 
and  most  thoroughly  appreciated — on  the  Pacific  (/oast. 
The  Listener  has  just  received  his  postcard  announc- 
ing his  “Seven  Lenten  Talks,  at  Paul  Elder's"  (San 
Franci.sco)  on  Monilay  evenings  in  March  a.nd  A[U'il. 
For  the  opening  lecture,  the  theme  is  "Women  as 
Dei)icted  in  Modern  Literature,"  ;uid  he  is  careful  to 
note  on  the  iirogram  that  it  is  St.  Guegunda's  Day.  On 
Monday,  March  I?  (St.  Patrick's  Day)  he  discoursed 
U[)on  “Super-men  1 Have  Met,"  on  Monday,  March 
31  (St.  Daniel's  Day),  “Confessions  of  a .lournalist," 
and,  after  one  preceding  on  “The  Lure  of  Oriental 
Religions,"  the  concluding  "talk"  is  on  "The  Last 
Thirty  Days  of  Christ" — being  the  reading  of  the 
lecturer's  lafest  unpublished  work.  “.Vdinissioii  at  the 
door  one  dollar.  " Plainly  Sadakichi  Hartmann  is  an 
institution  in  San  Francisco.  - 77/e  Llslcuir. 


ON  THE  GROUN  D-G  LASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 

A Unique  Arrangement  of  Allied  Flags 

While  a number  of  different  arrangements  of  flags 
of  the  Allied  nations  have  reached  Photo-Eka,  in 
each  of  which  the  French  emblem  has  been  given  a 
prominent  place,  an  arrangement  has  appeared  the 
reason  for  which  is  difficult  to  explain.  It  is  .shown 
on  the  American  Victory  postage-stamp  which  was 
issuerl  in  March.  In  the  center  stands  Columbia. 
At  her  right  is  the  flag  of  Belgium,  below  which  is 
that  of  Great  Britain.  At  her  left  is  the  flag  of  Italy, 
and  below  is  that  of  France.  Incidentally,  and  as  far 
as  I know,  the  United  States  is  the  first  of  the  Allied 
countries  to  issue  a Victory  postage-stamp  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  great  victory  achieved  by  the  Allies  over 
the  Central  powers. 

A Voice  from  the  Wilderness 

My  dear  Editor, — Despite  that  old  saying — “Tall 
oaks  from  little  acorns  grow!” — which  incidentally  does 
not  include  all  little  acorns — I am  reminded  of  the 
most  recent  photographic  breathlet,  which  states 
frankly  that  it  is  “devoted  to  the  art  of  picture  taking.” 
Whether  the  publisher  is  the  author  of  that  lively 
musical  comedy  “Take  it  from  me!”  has  not  yet 
come  to  light. 

I OTote  to  a friend  in  the  city  where  the  magazinelet 
is  published  asking  him  to  send  me  a copy,  but  he  was 
unable  to  do  so,  declaring  that  nothing  of  the  kind  could 
be  traced  in  that  locality.  Finally  I obtained  a copy 
from  another  source.  After  looking  it  over,  I was 
convinced  that  it  served  a laudable  purpose,  for  it 
contained  the  following  testimonial — “I  never  knew 
the  pleasure  Photography  afforded  until  I began 
reading  your  valuable  magazine.”  C.  I.  U. 

Assuming  that  this  camera-user  had  just  begun  his 
hobby,  and  had  seen  no  other  photographic  magazine, 
the  folloAving  anecdote  is  not  amiss;  “On  January  1, 
1909 — a frightfully  cold  day — I met  a friend  on  the 
street,  who  greeted  me  with  a barely  audible  ‘Say, 
this  is  the  coldest  day  of  the  year.’”  And  he  was  right ' 
C.  W.  K. 

He  Began  His  Career  in  Photo-Era 

I H.xvE  had  occasion  in  the  past  to  refer  in  compli- 
mentary terms  to  the  pleasing  versatility  of  several  of 
Photo-Eka  contriliutors.  One  of  them,  in  jiartieular, 
began  in  1917  as  a very  jiromising  witer,  sujiported 
l>y  an  adequate  degree  of  technical  .skill  and  practical 
knowledge.  Being  ambitious  and  resourceful,  he 
broailened  his  siihere  of  activity,  so  that  to-day  he  is 
able  to  dis))ose  of  his  literary  product  to  eight  or  more 
standard  ])eriodicals,  and  in  a way  satisfactory  to 
himself  and  his  patrons.  In  his  story  printed  in  the 
March  Writer's  Monthly,  [mblished  in  Siiringfield, 
Massachusetts,  Michael  Gross — the  subject  of  my 
sketch — reveals  the  secret  of  his  success  as  follows; 

“Although  it  may  seem  to  verge  a little  on  the  side 
of  boasting,  the  writer,  merely  to  .show  his  (|ualifications 
to  write  for  the  various  magazines  which  he  has  named 
in  the  course  of  this  article,  might  mention  that  he  is 
a photographer  by  trade  and,  therefore,  able  to  write 
knowingly  for  photographic  magazines;  he  has  been 
a salesman  for  eight  years  ami  knows  salesmanship 


well  enough  to  write  about  it  for  salesmanship  period- 
icals; six  of  these  eight  years  have  been  spent  in 
soliciting  orders  for  printing  and  lithography,  hence 
Ids  qualification  to  write  for  magazines  like  The  Inland 
Printer,  The  National  Lithographer,  etc.  He  has  always 
been  a student  of  direct-mail  and  other  mediums  of 
advertising  and  is,  therefore,  able  to  ‘get  away  with 
it’  in  magazines  like  Fame,  Printers'  Ink,  Modern 
Methods,  The  Mailbag,  Advertising-News,  and  other 
similar  jiublications.” 

I advise  amateur  jihotographers,  wlio  wonder  how 
they  can  increase  their  revenue  by  means  of  the 
camera,  to  reafl  the  interesting  and  helpful  article  by 
Mr.  Gross,  in  the  above-mentioned  magazine,  which,  by 
the  way,  is  published  for  the  benefit  of  all  who  write. 

Following  Instructions 

“Where’s  Tibbetts.^  He’s  left  his  prints  in  the 
tray  and  ought  to  be  attending  to  them,”  were  the 
remarks  heard  in  the  workroom  of  the  Southgate 
Camera  Club,  a week  before  Christmas.  Search  was 
made  for  the  new  member,  who  had  recently  become 
inilependent  of  his  jihoto-finisher,  and  was  known  to 
interpret  everything  literally.  He  was  found  on  the 
upper  floor  taking  a cold  bath  and  rubbing  himself 
with  great  care.  “What  are  you  doing,  Tibbetts!” 
shouted  the  chairman  of  the  print  committee.  Con- 
tinuing to  apply  the  flesh-brush  vigorously,  the  camera- 
novice  replied;  “The  directions  .say — -‘Wash  thoroughly 
for  twenty  minutes  in  cold,  running  water;’  I’m  nearly 
through.” 

Perpetuating  War-Epigrams  by  Photography 

A FEATURE  of  the  great  war  has  been  the  activity  of 
the  war-historian.  To  episodes  innumerable  have 
been  added  epigrammatic  phrases  altered  at  critical 
moments  by  naval  and  military  commanders.  Thus 
we  have  “We  are  ready  now!”  Commander  Taussig’s 
retort  perpetuated  by  F.  ,1.  Mortimer’s  famous  photo- 
graph, which  was  published  in  Photo-Era,  September, 
1918.  There  are  some  persons  who,  for  no  apparent 
reason,  would  credit  this  phrase  to  Admiral  Sims  of 
the  United  States  Navy.  Fortunately,  the  moment 
that  the  American  admiral  heard  of  this  movement,  he 
declined  the  imjilied  compliment  and  not  only  requested 
that  the  credit  be  given  exclusively  to  Commander 
Taussig,  but  explained  the  origin  of  the  expression. 

Simikarly,  the  epigram  “La  Fayette,  we  are  here!” 
is  attrilmted  to  General  Pershing.  According  to  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post,  however,  it  is  Colonel  Stanton 
of  General  Pershing’s  staff  who  is  the  author  of  this 
expressive  exclamation.  It  is  hoped  that  some  enter- 
prising American  photographer  was  not  far  away,  at 
the  time,  and  pictured  this  episode  which  marked  the 
beginning  of  America’s  aid  to  France.  If  no  camera- 
rei'oni  exists  of  it,  there  is  no  reason  why  an  appro- 
jn’iate  scene  cannot  be  arranged  and  photographed, 
preferably  at  La  Fayette’s  tomb,  in  the  cemetery  of 
Piepus,  Paris,  or  near  his  equestrian  statue  in  the  Court 
of  the  Louvre.  If  such  an  opportunity  is  allowed  to 
slip  away,  surely  some  artist  of  the  brush  will  create 
for  posterity  what  might  have  been  achieved  by  pho- 
tography. ‘rims,  it  was  a painter  who  perpetuated  that 
historical  event — the  delivery  of  the  German  fleet. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Whoever  sends  us  a letter  that  lue  consider  of  practicnl 
photo-saving  value,  loill  receive  from  us  a three-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor  Photographic  Thrift: 

It  happens  very  often  that  many  pliotooraphers 
when  making  enlargements  do  not  have  tlie  exact  size 
of  paper  at  hand  and  they  use  the  next  size,  which  may 
lie  an  8x10  sheet  for  a 03^x8]^  enlargement.  A 
sharp  penknife  or  other  cutting-instrument  within 
easy  reach  of  tlie  easel  would  save  paper  that  could 
be  used  for  test-exposures,  if,  after  focusing  is  done 
and  the  lens  capped,  the  penknife  is  emjiloyed  to 
remove  the  unnecessary  and  otherwise  wasted  jiaper, 
by  guiding  it  down  the  border  of  the  image  with  a 
ruler  or  other  straight  guide.  The  amount  of  paper 
saved  may  not  be  noticed  at  first;  but  a jicncil  and 
paper  will  .soon  satisfy  the  photographer  that  “every 
little  bit  counts.”  If,  as  stated  above,  an  8 x 10  sheet 
is  used  fora  0}^  x 83^  enlargement,  two  strips,  l}^x 
8 and  x 10  inches,  respectively,  or  ‘27  square  inches, 
are  saved  at  a money-value  of  about  two  cents  on  each 
enlargement.  Xot  much  to  be  sure;  but  in  time,  as 
the  work  continues  this  .saving  makes  itself  aiiparent. 
When  one  is  making  small  prints,  say,  about  one 
hundred  2}^  x another  method  to  save  presents  it- 
self. This  size  of  paper  costs  about  fifteen  cents  per 
dozen.  Why  not  Imy  the  33^  x 534  size  for  twenty 
cents;  cut  in  the  center  so  as  to  give  two  dozen  sheets, 
size  2^x334-  and  save  exactly  five  cents  per  doz..“ 
On  one  hundred  prints  this  would  mean  a saving  of 
forty  cents,  allowing  the  four  extra  sheets  for  trial 
e.xposures  or  perhaps  waste.  This  method  to  econo- 
mize could  be  applied  to  other  sizes 

WiLLi.wi  IMatteux. 


Editor  Photo-Era  M.vgazixe: 

I notice  in  your  “])hotographic  thrift”  page  that 
you  offer  a three-month  subscription  for  any  good  prac- 
tical photo-saving  suggestion.  Here  is  one  that  I am 
using  myself  at  the  jiresent  time,  and  I am  certain  it  is 
practical.  I have  a Premo  Xo.  9 camera.  1x5.  I 
have  been  using  film-packs  most  of  the  time;  but 
when  I wanted  to  do  a little  extra  good  work  I used 
Standard  Orthonon  jilates.  Now,  I had  heard  a great 
deal  about  the  wonderful  results  that  are  being  had 
with  the  Eastman  Portrait-Eilm,  but  found  that  I 
could  not  get  either  film  or  film-sheaths  the  size  to  fit 
my  camera,  or  plateholders.  However,  I was  deter- 
mined to  use  Portrait-Film,  so  I went  to  a tin-shop  and 
had  a tinner  make  me  eight  sheaths  like  those  used  in 
5 X 7 cameras.  It  cost  me  fifty  cents  for  the  lot  ami  it 
took  the  tinner  about  ten  minutes  to  make  all  of  them. 
I next  bought  a dozen  8 x 10  Portrait-Films,  and  tak- 
ing them  to  my  darkroom  cut  them  to  I x 5 size,  getting 
four  dozen  for  my  size  camera.  Now,  the  one  dozen 
8x10  films  cost  me  82. 10  and  as  they  made  four  dozen 
l x 5 films,  I would  get  then  one  dozen  of  that  size  for 
.sixty  cents.  Since  fihn-iiacks  cost  ninety  cents  per 


dozen  and  Standard  Orthonon  ]ilates  eighty  cents,  you 
see  that  I .save  right  there.  Then,  to  think  of  the 
excellent  results  that  I get  with  the  Portrait-Films. 
Nothing  can  beat  them!  I will  never  use  anything 
else  as  long  as  the  Portrait-Eilms  are  made.  It  is  need- 
less for  me  to  say  that  I backed  the  film-sheaths.  I 
used  a flat-black  metal-paint.  However,  before  doing 
that  I simply  cut  a black  piece  of  paper  the  size  of  the 
sheath  ami  ]nit  that  in  between  the  film  and  the  sheath. 

II.  A.  Staples. 


Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

When  paper  is  iiiuned  to  the  enlarging-easel  by 
thumb-tacks,  there  are  always  wide,  white  circles  in  the 
developed  image  that  necessitate  trimming  one-half 
inch  from  two  sides.  If  common,  straight  pins  are 
used  instead,  no  blemish  will  appear  in  the  enlargement, 
except  a small  hole  that  can  be  left  in  the  ])rint  without 
detriment  to  it.  Consideralile  trouble  is  experienced 
with  pins,  by  some,  becamse  of  the  weak  shank  and 
proneness  to  bend;  but  if  phonograph-needles  are  msed 
there  will  be  neither  the  thumb-tack,  nor  the  pin, 
nuisance.  Phonograiih-needles  known  as  “.soft-tone” 
give  the  least  trouble  and  the  best  service.  A thimble 
is  handy  to  get  the  needles  in  (piickly,  without  injury 
to  the  fingers.  I never  knew  what  to  do  with  my 
spoiled  prints  until  I thought  of  a file.  Now,  all  S])oiled 
jnints  are  dried,  cut  to  3x5  size  with  the  trimmer, 
and  the  blank-side  used  in  the  file  as  blank-cards  upon 
which  to  write  thrift-i.leas.  ,, , , 


Editor  I^hoto-Era  Magazine: 

Often,  when  one  wants  to  make  only  a few'  jirints, 
dcvelo])er  may  be  saved  liy  making  u|>  a small  quantity 
— the  smallest  quantity  that  may  be  iiseil  satisfactorily 
for  the  w'ork  to  be  done.  The  l>est  way  I have  found 
for  doing  this  is  to  have  the  Sodas  mixed  ami  in  .solu- 
tion, and  the  Metol  (or  substitute)  and  Hydroipiinone 
mixed  and  in  powdered  form.  The  Soda  solution  is 
easily  measured  out  in  a graduale,  and  a measure  may 
be  ma<le  for  the  M-H  mixture,  or  it  may  be  weighed. 
Here  is  the  formula  used  for  ,\zo  iiajicrs.  F5ir  the 
Soda  solulion,  take  one  and  a half  ounces  of  Sodium 
Carbonate  and  one  ounce  Sodium  Sulphile,  and  dis- 
.solve  in  one  pint  of  w'ater.  Use  the  dry  .salts  and 
weigh  by  avoirdupois.  Metol  and  Hydroquinone  are 
mixed  in  proportion  of  one  to  four,  and  1 usually  mix 
one  drachm  of  Metol  with  four  drachms  of  Hydro- 
quinone. 'J’o  make  eight  ounces  of  developer:  take 
one  fluid  ounce  of  the  Soda  .solution,  and  one  measure 
of  the  M 11  mixture,  or  weigh  out  eleven  grains. 
Seven  ounces  of  water  and  a few  drops  of  10  per  cent 
•solution  of  Bromide  of  Potash  are  added  and  the  de- 
veloper is  ready  for  use.  Smaller  or  larger  quantities 
may  be  made  at  will  by  dividing  or  increasing  tlie 
amonnts  u.sed.  With  a tray  of  suitable  size,  postcards 
may  be  ileveloped  satisfactorily  in  as  small  a qnantil,\- 
as  two  ounces  of  developer.  i 


ANSWERS  TO 


QUERIES 


C.  .1.  (). — A hypo  - eliminator  does  not  re- 
move the  necessity  for  thorough  washing. 

There  is  no  way  tliat  we  know  of  to  do  away  with 
washing  even  if  a hypo-eliminator  is  used.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  tlie  j)roducts  of  the  decomposition 
of  liypo  sliould  be  washed  away  just  as  thoroughly  as 
the  hypo  itself.  A dozen  changes  of  water  within  one- 
half  hour  .should  prove  to  be  ample  washing  for  plates. 

W.  S.  H. — To  work  successfully  on  the 
back  of  negatives  requires  considerable  skill,  judg- 
ment and  natural  aptitude.  As  a rule,  the  back  of 
the  negative  is  coated  with  a special  varni.sh  which 
dries  with  a matte  or  gronnd-gla.ss  surface  which  may 
be  worked  upon  with  a black  lead-pencil  or  stumping- 
chalk.  Sometimes  a fine-grain  translucent  paper  is 
fastened  to  the  back  of  the  negative  and  the  “working 
up”  is  done  on  the  paper.  One  of  the  best  methods 
to  apply  the  translucent  paper  to  the  plate  is  to  place 
it  between  two  sheets  of  moist  blotting-paper  until  it 
is  damp,  but  not  wet.  Next,  place  it  flat  on  a jiiece  of 
clean  paper,  then  ]>lace  the  glas,s-side  of  the  negative 
down  on  the  translucent  [)aper.  Place  a tiny  edging 
of  paste  along  the  hhn-side  of  the  negative.  Turn 
over  the  edges  of  the  translucent  paper  on  to  the  sticky 
film-side  of  the  negative,  using  a clean  piece  of  paper  to 
rub  it  down.  The  translucent  j)ai)er  shouhl  be 
stretched  tightly  in  order  to  afford  a satisfactory  sur- 
face on  which  to  work.  Parts  of  the  negative  that  are 
too  transparent  and  print  too  darkly  can  be  increased 
in  density  by  ap])lying  black-lead  or  stuini)ing-chalk. 
An  ordinary  black  lead-pencil  .serves  nicely  for  the 
purpo.se.  Should  it  be  desired  to  make  any  part  of 
the  negative  more  transi)arent — print  darker — this 
may  be  done  easily  by  applying  Canada  balsam  and 
turpentine — one  part  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  lat- 
ter— with  a .sable-brush.  If  the  ground-glass  varnish 
method  is  u.sed,  the  black-lead  can  be  ap])lied  in  the 
same  manner.  'Phe  parts  that  are  to  be  rendered  more 
trans]jarent  can  be  worked  u[)on  by  scratching  away 
the  matte  varnish  wherever  required. 

H.  S.  Y. — The  term  “Winchester”  is  an  old 
English  liquid  measure  of  80  ounces.  In  fact, 
it  is  .some  centuries  old,  according  to  reliable  author- 
ities. In  reading  English  ])hoto-journals  the  term  is 
frerinently  found  in  formuhe;  and  whenev'er  “Win- 
chester” is  written,  it  refers  to  SO  ounces  of  whatever 
fluid  is  under  <liscussion. 

.1.  II.  ().  -To  remove  developer  stains  from 
the  hands  use  lemon-juice  or  citric  acid.  Silver- 
nitrate  stains  are  more  ilitficult  to  remove.  Usnallx'. 
a.  .solution  of  four  parts  water,  one  ])art  chloride  of 
lime  and  two  i>arts  sodium  snli)hate  applied  with  a 
tooth-brush  will  remove  such  stains.  Pyro-stains  are 
generally  removed  with  a ten  ])er  cent  solution  of  oxalic 
acid;  blit  this  should  not  be  allowed  to  enter  any  cuts 
or  abrasions  on  the  hands.  Amidol  stains  are  usually 
removed  wilh  lemon-jnice  or  citric  acid.  Nitric  acid 
stains  are  the  worst,  as  this  acid  corrodes  the  skin,  .V 
.solution  of  iiota.ssinm  permanganate  and  a thorough 
rinse  afterwards  often  |iroves  effective. 

H.  S. — To  prove  that  your  shutter  will  stop 
motion  and  let  more  light  pass  than  a shutter 
of  another  type  requires  careful  iilanning  and  much 
technical  skill.  If,  for  example,  you  wish  to  prove 


that  your  shutter  is  superior  to  a focal-plane  shutter, 
you  should  make  pictures  of  rapidly  moving  objects 
coming  on,  at  right  angles  and  passing  on  beyond  the 
observer.  In  short,  if  your  shutter  is  what  you  claim 
it  to  be,  it  will  “stop  motion”  no  matter  from  what 
direction  or  at  what  speed,  within  reason,  the  object 
jjasses.  Moreover,  many  of  these  exposures  should 
tie  made  early  or  late  in  the  day  to  prove  that  in  addi- 
tion to  stopping  rapid  motion  your  shutter  gives  a full 
exposure  under  unfavorable  light-conditions.  A good 
plan  would  be  to  make  simultaneously  the  same  ex- 
posure with  a focal  plane  shutter  that  you  make  with 
your  shutter.  Then,  with  the  pictures  of  the  two  shut- 
ters side  by  side  you  would  be  in  a position  to  note  the 
superior  features — if  any — that  were  possessed  by  your 
own  shutter.  If  you  find  by  very  careful  examina- 
tion that  your  shutter  obtains  results  where  the  other 
one  does  not,  you  can  begin  to  build  up  a series  of  exam- 
I)les  to  prove  the  superiority  of  your  shutter.  Be  very 
careful  to  make  no  claims  that  cannot  be  proved  be- 
yond the  shadow  of  a doubt.  Be  prepared  with  an 
answer  for  every  possible  question  that  may  be  asked. 
Do  not  forget  the  old  saying,  “The  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  the  eating  thereof.” 

W.  N.  H. — Pyro  is  now  being  used  very  suc- 
cessfully for  commercial  tank-development. 

Many  of  the  largest  photo-finishers  in  the  country 
use  it  exclusively.  The  best  acid-proof  paint  to  coat 
tanks  with  that  we  know  is  Probus,  manufactured  by 
Wolff  & Dolan,  2^20  Post  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
This  may  be  obtained  from  your  dealer. 

K.  A.  F. — The  successful  use  of  a soft-focus 
lens  depends  upon  the  individuality  of  the 
worker.  There  is  no  rule.  Personally  we  prefer  the 
Verito,  although  we  have  produced  fine  results  with 
the  Spencer  and  al.so  the  Stiuss  lenses.  The  Spencer 
Lens  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  will  send  you  a descrip- 
tive list  of  their  Port-Land  lenses.  We  know  of  no  soft- 
focus  lens  that  is  convertible;  the  idea  does  not  appear 
to  us  to  be  feasible.  The  Wollensak  Optical  Com- 
pany, Rochester,  N.  Y.,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  send 
you  their  complete  list  of  VYrito  lenses.  Puoto-Er.x 
has  published  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  a number  of 
|>ractical  and  authoritative  articles  on  how  to  produce 
soft  effects  by  mechanical  methods,  including  the  use 
of  cheese-cloth  or  chiffon,  which,  however,  is  not  recom- 
mended because  it  destroys  the  planes  of  the  pictures 
if  used  in  certain  cases. 

T.  A.  (). — The  development  of  double-coated 
plates  is  a matter  of  judgment  and  the  result  de- 
pends iqion  the  use  to  which  the  resulting  negative  is 
to  be  put.  For  portrait  results — a strong  developer — 
for  more  harmonious  results  a weaker  solution  is  prefer- 
able; but  prolonged  development  is  not  advisable  in 
hot  weather. 

B.  A.  J. — Aldis  lens  is  made  in  several  series 
F,4..S,  F 6,  F 7.7,  F,  5.6  and  in  “Duo”  and 
“Trio”  form,  but  none  of  these  series  are  convertible. 
We  advise  you  to  iirocure  a cojiy  of  the  British  Journal 
Almanac  for  1019,  as  aflvertised  in  Puoto-Er.x.  This 
will  give  you  a complete  ilescriptive  list  of  the  Aldis 
lens  and  all  other  English  lenses  as  well  as  cameras, 
papers,  etc.  There  is  no  other  photographic  book  just 
like  the  Almanac.  It  is  well  worth  the  [irice. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


Herbert  W.  Gleason  in  Government  Service 

DmuxG  a recent  visit  at  our  offices  by  Mr.  Herbert 
W.  Gleason,  the  well-known  photographer,  traveler  and 
lecturer  on  western  mountain-scenery  and  plant  life, 
we  were  gratified  to  learn  that  he  had  received  an  ap- 
pointment from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as 
department-inspector  of  fifteen  National  Parks  and 
Monuments  situated  in  Arizona,  California,  Colorado, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon  and 
Washington.  Under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Lane 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Mr.  Gleason  is  soon 
to  leave  on  his  tour  of  inspection,  which  is  to  include  the 
determination  of  suitable  ways  and  means  to  open  up 
these  magnificent  national  j)roperties  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  public. 

A Worthy  Appeal  Endorsed  by  Photo-Era 

De.vr  Fellow-Photographer; 

The  letter  which  follows  has  just  been  received: 

CH.VMBRE  SYXDICALE  FRANgAISE  DE  LA  PHOTOGRAPHIE 

Paris,  France, 

7 February,  1919. 

Dear  Mr.  MacDonald: 

The  great  war  in  which  America  joined  us  in  the 
defence  of  civilization  has  ended  by  the  victory  of 
righteousness.  Hut  a great  many  members  of  our 
profession  of  the  North  and  East  of  France,  oc- 
cupied by  the  enemy,  have  been  ruined,  their  i>ho- 
tographic  implements  taken  off,  and  their  houses 
destroyed. 

In  a general  meeting  our  “Chanibre  Syndicale” 
decided,  on  the  9th  of  last  .lanuary,  to  help  our 
unfortunate  fellow-photographers  and  to  start  a 
sulrscription  with  the  object  of  collecting  money 
to  this  end. 

May  I trouble  you  in  consideration  of  your  well- 
known  charitable  feelings,  and  reque.st  you  to 
promote,  if  possible,  among  our  American  fellow- 
photographers,  a subscription,  the  proceeds  of 
which  would  be  a great  assistance  to  our  work. 

Please  accept  my  best  thanks  for  all  that  you 
will  be  able  to  do. 

With  the  hope  that  we  shall  .soon  meet  again  in 
Paris,  I remain, 

A’ours  faithfully, 

L.  Vallois, 

I’residcnt. 

The  majority  of  the.se  men  have  been  serving  in  the 
French  army,  only  to  find  that  everything  that  they 
left  at  home  is  wiped  out — no  studio,  no  apparatus,  and 
frequently  no  family — nothing  with  which  to  resume 
a normal  life. 

If  we  Americans  don't  help  them,  there  is  no  one  who 
will — for  there  is  no  one  else  who  can.  Hritish,  Italians 
and  French  are  equally  impoverished — while  we 
American  photographers  have  made  more  money  than 
ever  before.  Give  something  real  not  just  a little  loose 
change  as  you  would  to  a Ijeggar,  but  generously  as 
you  would  to  a good  old  i)al  who  had  been  hit — and 
hit  terribly  hard. 


I know  the  men  at  the  head  of  the  .society.  They  are 
careful,  conservative  and  level-heailed. 

I will  start  the  fund  with  five  hundred  dollars — you 
can  send  your  checpies  to  me — made  out  to  me,  and  I 
will  forward  tlie  whole  sum  l)y  American  Express,  and 
publish  the  list. 

This  is  the  first,  last  and  only  call.  It  is  too  worthy 
a cause  to  be  begged  for. 

Cordially  yours, 

PiRiE  MacDonald. 

Send  cheques  to  570  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


“Cinematograph”  or  “Kinematograph” 

Editors  of  the  British  Journal, — It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  British  Journal,  with  its  usual  keen  sense 
of  the  fitness  of  things,  has  never  been  misled  into 
spelling  the  words  “cinematograph”  and  cinematog- 
raphy” with  a “k.” 

The  first  use  of  the  word  cinematograph  was  by  our 
French  allies  (M.  Houly,  in  189‘2.  and  M.  Lumiere, 
in  1895),  and  these,  of  course,  spelled  it  with  the  much 
pleasanter-looking  and  more  English  “c.”  It  was,  in 
fact,  the  “kultured”  Teuton  who  began  to  write 
motion-pictures  with  a “k.” 

Some  etymological  purists  may  object  that  the  word 
cinematograph  comes  from  two  Greek  derivations — 
Icinema,  motion,  and  grapho,  to  write.  Well,  what  of 
that.^  There  are  many  other  English  ivords,  also 
formed  from  Greek  roots  and  beginning  with  or  con- 
taining “k,”  which  no  educated  person  ever  dreams 
of  spelling  save  with  a “c.”  How  ridictilous,  for 
instance,  the  following  sentences  look,  in  which  a 
few  such  words  have  been  spelled  in  strict  agreement 
with  their  origin!  “The  deakon  suffers  from  kolic, 
due  to  watching  koinets  and  eklip.ses  in  the  teleskope 
on  the  Oktagon.  lie  has  been  ordered  to  a warmer 
klimate,  to  go  in  for  kykiing  and  akrobatics;  lint, 
above  all,  to  keep  out  of  the  krypt  and  the  kata- 
kombs,  or,  as  a klimax,  he  m,ay  fall  into  a kataleptic 
state  and  need  more  kaustik  treatment.”  Yet,  either 
the  foregoing  “howlers,”  suggestive  of  a third-.standar<l 
examination  in  a council-school  or  of  so-called  “re- 
formed” spelling,  are  entirely  correct,  or  else  “kine- 
matograph” must  be  wrong.  One  cannot  have  it 
both  ways. 

No  reflection  whatever  is  intended  on  any  person, 
lieriodical  or  text-book,  that  has  hitherto,  perhaps 
thoughtlessly,  u.sed  the  “k”  instead  of  the  “c.”  Hut 
surely,  in  the  light  of  some  recent  happenings,  there 
is  little  excuse  left  for  preferring  an  es.sentially  Ger- 
manic orthograjiliy  to  one  supported  by  the  best 
Hritish,  French,  an<l  Latin  precedents. 

.\.  Lockett. 

Editors  of  the  British  Journal, — I think  that  Mr.  .A. 
Lockett  is  wrong,  (.'inematograiih  was  first  a trade- 
name  for  Lumiere's  in  1891;  bioscope  an  English  name 
in  1891.  Kinema  was  first  u.sed  for  an  Englisli  i>atent  in 
the 'sixties  or  'seventies;  since  tliat  lime  the  English 
Patent  Office  classifies  under  “ K.”  The  oldest  trade- 
journal  also  goes  under  the  name  “ Kinematographic 
•lournal.”  .My  English  standanl  dictionary,  1992, 
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also  says  “K,”  and  does  not  mention  the  Cino  (which 
is  pronounced  sino,  not  kino). 

The  first  kino  consisted  of  a pack  of  cards,  on  which 
the  successive  movements  of  an  object  were  illustrated 
by  hand,  when  slowly  released,  as  in  the  modern 
Mutoscope  or  Kinora,  the  kinematographic  effect 
was  produced. 

The  name  is,  therefore,  typically  English,  and  not  of 
Germanic  origin,  as  suggested;  nor  is  Lockett,  because 
it  is  written  with  “ck,”  and  “ck”  is  looked  upon  as 
typically  Germanic. 

Kino. 

It  is  a “cin”;  but  what  can  the  French  do  when  they 
have  no  letter  k in  their  alphabet.^  Lumiere  thought 
probably  less  of  the  pronunciation  than  of  the  spelling 
of  the  word  “ Cinematograph,”  for  in  the  former  case 
he  might  have  re.sorted  to  “Quinematograph;”  but 
who  would  like  the  appearance  of  such  a term?  Clearly 
“Kino”  has  much  the  better  of  the  argument.  Be- 
sides, w'e  are  under  the  impre.ssion  that  a large  part  of 
the  English  photographic  press  has  adopted  “Kine- 
matography”  and  its  derivatives,  including  the  abbrevi- 
ated “Kinema”;  for  they  probably  know  that,  with 
a k in  the  French  alphabet  and  being  familiar  with 
Greek,  the  scientific  Lumiere  would  never  have  adopted 
‘ ‘ Cinem  atograph . ” — E ditor. 


A Word  from  Professor  Pyro 

The  writer  of  the  “Profes.sor  Pyro”  articles  is  in 
receipt  of  a courteous  letter  from  Terry  Ramsaye,  a 
staff-expert  of  “Kinograms,”  a news-reel,  director  of 
publicity  for  The  Rivoli  and  The  Rialto,  the  famous 
motion-picture  theatres  of  New  York,  with  regard  to  the 
seventh  “Professor  Pyro”  talk — The  Move  to  the 
Movies — which  appeared  in  the  April  number  of 
Photo-Era. 

In  the  last  iiaragraph  of  that  article.  Professor  Pyro 
says  that  motion-]iictures  which  make  all  animated 
objects  move  about  at  exaggerated  speed  are  made 
thirty  to  the  second,  instead  of  sixteen.  This  pro- 
cedure, accorfling  to  Mr.  Ramsaye — who  is  a recognized 
authority  on  the  subject — would  have  just  the  opposite 
effect  to  that  indicated,  and  would  make  the  picture 
apjiear  slower  than  normal.  If  eight  pictures  were 
maile  to  the  second,  instead  of  sixteen,  the  appearance 
of  Sliced  would  be  obtained,  due  to  the  fact  that  there 
would  be  greater  gaps  between  each  picture. 

Professor  Pyro  is  also  mistaken  when  he  says  that  to 
show  boys  jumping  out  of  the  water  and  onto  a spring- 
board, the  film  is  fed  into  the  projection  machine  back- 
wards. All  films  are  run  through  the  projection  ma- 
chine in  exactly  the  .same  way.  The  “backwards” 
trick,  as  well  as  all  similar  “stunts”  in  motion-picture 
Iiholography,  is  done  in  the  camera  itself  at  the  time 
the  pictures  are  made. 

New  Club-Rooms  of  Chicago  Camera-Club 

During  March  the  Chicago  Camera  Club  moved  to 
its  new  quarters  in  the  Northwestern  University 
Building,  Lake  and  Dearborn  Streets,  Chicago.  The 
new  cluli-rooins  are  larger  and  arranged  to  better  ad- 
vantage to  show  the  many  choice  exhibits  that  have 
been  obtained.  On  May  1.5  the  Sixteenth  Annual 
Exhibit  will  be  held  at  the  Art  Institute.  The  grant- 
ing f>f  this  [irivilege  to  the  eaniera-chd»  is  a source  of 
jiride  to  the  members.  Particularly,  since  out  of  thirty- 
five  applications  but  five  could  be  granted  .space,  'riie 
club  intends  to  make  every  effort  to  surpass  the  high 
standard  .set  last  year. 


Bertrand  H.  Wentworth’s  Photographs 

The  collection  of  photographs  by  Bertrand  H.  Went- 
worth, professional  photographer,  of  Gardiner,  Maine, 
that  has  been  exhibited  in  some  of  the  larger  Eastern 
cities  during  the  past  season,  has  created  a deservedly 
favorable  impression.  The  prints  (11  x 14  and  16  x 20 
enlargements)  indicate  a marked  advance  in  Mr. 
Wentworth’s  abilities  as  a pictorialist,  with  special 
reference  to  composition,  tone-values,  direct  methods 
of  technique  and  a notable  sense  of  beauty.  Mr. 
Wentworth  has  adopted  a sanely  moderate  degree  of 
diffusion  in  his  prints,  which,  from  a commercial  point 
of  view,  at  least,  is  highly  desirable.  He  is  also  to  be 
commended  for  not  making  his  selling-prices  too  low. 
The  subjects  are  mostly  along  the  coast  of  Maine, 
including  the  famous  Island  of  Monhegan. 

Our  Much-Photographed  President 

According  to  press-reports,  two  hundred  and 
seventy  photographers,  members  of  the  photographic 
section  of  the  U.S.  Signal  Corps,  are  detailed  to  make 
motion-pictures  and  still  pictures  of  President  Wilson 
and  his  conferees  of  the  American  peace-commission. 
The  first  chapter  of  the  President’s  absence  in  Europe 
resulted  in  three  hundred  original  negatives  of  him 
being  made  by  the  army  camera-men  and  sixteen  prints 
from  each,  just  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  When  the 
President  visited  Italy  and  England,  four  hundred  more 
negatives  were  produced,  resulting  in  seventeen  hun- 
dred prints,  nine  hundred  enlargements  and  seven 
hundred  postcards.  Truly,  our  President  appreciates 
the  skill  and  alertness  of  American  photographers  and 
sees  that  they  are  kept  bu.sy. 

An  Appreciation 

Auburn,  N.Y.,  11  Morris  Street, 
March  18,  1919. 

Photo-Era, 

,867  Boylston  St., 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

I have  always  taken  a keen  interest  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  photographic  art,  and  have  found 
your  magazine  to  be  a wonderful  help  in  my  studies: 
liut  not  being  able  to  always  find  it  at  onr  local  news- 
stand am  enclosing  money  order  of  $9.50  for  a year's 
subscription  and  portfolio  of  Aurora  Life-Studies, 
and  print  set  No,  300,  as  per  advertisement  in  your 
February  issue. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Fred  H.  Nickason. 

Please  Write  Your  Name  Legibly 

The  importance  of  writing  one’s  name  clearly,  par- 
ticularly in  matters  of  business,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  several  governmental  departments  require  abso- 
lutely that  the  signature  to  any  order,  document, 
requisition  or  communication  be  typewritten.  The 
necessity  of  this  ruling  is  obvious. 

Photo-Era  has  among  its  files,  awaiting  attention,  a 
number  of  letters,  orders  and  photograjihs,  many  of 
the  latter  having  been  entered  in  several  of  our  com- 
petitions. Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the  senders 
are  written  .so  hurriedly,  or  with  the  intention  to  pre- 
serve a characteristic  signature,  as  to  be  entirely  illegi- 
ble— except  to  the  signers  themselves. 

Moral:  be  reasonable,  when  certain  of  your  com- 
munications remain  unanswered;  or,  to  ensure  atten- 
tion, typewrite  your  sif/natnre! 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


Although  we  are  being  told  continually  that  business 
in  this  country  is  at  present  at  a standstill,  owing  to  the 
uncertain  future  conditions,  both  as  regards  labor  and 
raw  materials,  there  are,  nevertheless,  signs  that,  at 
least  in  the  photographic  trade,  latent  liveliness  is  be- 
ginning to  be  in  eviclence.  It  is  rather  like  the  children 
at  their  games,  who  loudly  protest  that  play  is  impos- 
sible while  so  and  so  is  in  such  a position,  whereas  all 
the  time  they  are  edging  and  manoeuvring  into  what 
they  consider  a better  place  for  a start.  Without  dis- 
closing trade-secrets,  we  may  safely  foretell  very  active 
and  enterprising  developments  in  the  near  future,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  we  are  not  all  absorbed  and  engiilfed 
in  a monster  strike,  which,  as  we  write,  still  looms  very 
dangerously  ahead  of  us.  In  the  matter  of  trade 
after  the  war,  the  Germans  have  to  a certain  extent 
come  into  the  open  (at  least  in  regard  to  the  inter- 
national kinema-business)  and  it  has  been  common 
knowledge,  for  some  time,  that  a £1,2,50,000 
($6,250,000)  film-trust  was  organized  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Deutsche  Bank,  late  in  the  Autumn.  But 
apart  from  this  undertaking,  several  new  and  strongly 
capitalized  concerns  have  now  been  founded.  Exist- 
ing film-companies  are  amalgamating,  and  in  various 
directions  concentrating  their  resources  in  order  to 
present  a united  front  against  anticipated  foreign 
competition,  probably  British  and  American.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  kinema-business  in  Germany  during  the 
war  was  very  profitable,  and  the  big  earnings  that  were 
made  will  henceforth  be  devoted  to  competition  in 
foreign  markets,  at  least — so  we  are  told.  But  if  other 
accounts  that  come  to  hand  have  any  truth  in  them, 
one  would  think  that  these  big  profits  would  have  to  go 
to  feeding  the  hungry  people,  at  least,  for  the  present. 

Writing  of  the  kinema  reminds  us  to  record  what  a 
hold  it  has  at  last  taken  on  the  populace  of  even  this 
slowly  moving  country.  As  the  soldiers  are  gradually 
being  demobilized,  and  get  back  to  their  own  villages, 
the  fact  is  announced  at  the  local  kinema  for  a trifling 
fee.  It  is  a quite  primitive  and  simple  arrangement. 
A darkened  plate  is  scratched  with  the  .soldier's  name 
and  the  date  of  his  return  to  civil  life,  and  shown  on  the 
.screen.  In  this  country  the  villages  are  still  the  home 
of  the  little  businesses,  and  already  our  own  village- 
kinema  has  recorded  the  return  of  several  “small” 
men  from  the  Forces,  whose  little  undertakings  have 
been  closed  down  for  several  years.  Inhabitants  re- 
joice at  their  return,  not  only  because  they  are  glad  to 
see  them  back,  but  because  long-neglected  repairs  and 
renewals  to  house-property  can  again  be  contemplated. 

Since  last  writing,  a new  weekly  paper  has  ai)peared. 
It  is  called  “The  New  Illustrated"  and  is  the  successor 
to  “The  War  Illustrated,”  which  has  been  running  for 
four  and  a half  years.  “The  New  Illustrated,”  edited 
by  .1.  A.  Ilammerton,  is  published  at  three  pence  and 
contains  a fair  number  of  short  articles  by  well-known 
people.  Lord  Northclitfe  and  Emile  Cammaerts  contri- 
buting to  the  first  copy.  But  the  chief  feature,  ami 
that  which  merits  our  attention  as  photographers,  is 
the  picture-section  which  is  called  “Our  'rimes  Il- 
lustrated.” This  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  tlie  |)aper, 
and  the  idea  is  that  it  alone  should  be  preserved  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  binding  and,  as  its  name  de- 
iiotes,  ensuring  a pictorial  history  of  the  times,  year  by 
ji;ar,  'I’o  this  end  special  efforts  have  been  made  with 


the  illustrations,  photogravure  being  employed  for  four 
pages.  This  we  know  would  be  no  innovation  in  the 
States,  as  they  have  long  had  -wonderful  reproductions 
in  the  illustrated  press;  but  here,  and  at  the  i>rice,  it  is 
a distinct  advance,  and  the  photographic  reproductions 
given  are  good,  and  to  the  student  of  our  times  well 
worth  preserving. 

Wellington  and  Ward,  the  well-known  photographic 
plate  and  paper  makers  of  Elstree,  Herts,  have  just 
issued  a handsome  booklet  in  which,  besides  describing 
their  war-time  efforts  for  the  Government — national 
work  that  fully  occupied  them  until  now — they  survey 
virtually  the  whole  field  of  the  camera,  from  photog- 
raphy as  an  Art  to  X-ray  and  flashlight-work.  Excel- 
lently reproduced  photographs  adorn  the  pages. 

One  in  particular  is  of  striking  interest.  It  is  called 
“Cause  and  Effect.”  It  contains  two  pictures,  the  top 
one  is  of  a British  bombing-plane  photographed  liy 
searchlight  just  before  starting  on  a raid.  In  the 
.second  print  we  see  the  damage  done  to  fortifications 
by  such  work,  and  it  is  very  convincing.  Messrs. 
Wellington  and  Wkard  have  a permanent  little  pho- 
tographic gallery  at  101  High  Holborn,  London,  in 
which  of  course,  and  naturally,  the  Wellington  papers 
are  the  materials  used  for  the  i)ictures  shown.  This  ex- 
hibition is  usually  one  of  high  merit  and  perfect  tech- 
nique as  regards  printing;  but  for  Messrs.  Wellington 
and  Ward  to  couple  it  with  the  Royal  and  the  Salon,  as 
they  do  in  their  notes  on  “ Photography  as  an  Art,” 
which  come  first  in  the  little  liook  under  discussion  is, 
well — let  us  be  sparing  with  adjectives  and  s.ay — 
amusing.  'Fhe  uninitiated  are  given  to  understand 
that  there  are  three  shows  in  London  worthy  of  a visit 
from  the  non-photographic,  viz:  “The  Royal  Photo- 
graphic Society  and  the  London  Salon  . . . and  the 
permanent  exhibition  of  photographs  at  the  W’elling- 
ton  Galleries.  . . .”  And  further  on  we  read  “On  leav- 
ing exhibitions  like  these,  etc.”  which  again  i)lainly 
links  them  all  three  together.  Now  one  does  not  wish 
to  be  captious,  and  after  all,  a trade-paper  is  a trade- 
paper,  pulilished  primarily  to  advance  its  wares.  But 
in  spite  of  the.se  considerations  we  must  protest  .against 
the  suggestion,  as  it  might  mislead  the  ignorant. 
Messrs.  Wellington  ami  Wartl’s  exhibition,  when  we 
last  visited  it,  contained  no  signed  photogr.aidis  except 
those  of  Mr.  Wellington,  the  rest  of  the  contrilnitors 
having  .apparently  lost  their  identity  as  their  ]>rints 
were  produced  in  the  i)hotf)gr.aphic  works  at  Efstree. 
And  to  com[).are  and  couple  such  a show  with  an  annual 
international  effort  such  as  the  Salon,  seems  to  us  from 
all  points  of  view  a pity  and  a mistake,  even  as  a 
busines.s-proposition. 

W'e  hail  occasion  lately  to  .ask  for  a jar  of  |)holo- 
graphic  mountant  at  a,  |)hotographic  diemist's  in  a 
neighboring  city,  the  [irice  of  which  used  to  be  9iZ 
(18  cents).  Cheerily  s[)oke  the  .assistant  when  he  said 
“It's  still  two  shillings.”  .\nd  we  went  home  without 
it,  and  straightway  looked  u[>  ,a  recipe  in  the  ever 
informative  British  .Fournal  of  Photography  .'VImanac, 
which  turned  out  easy  to  make  and  quite  as  etfectu.al  in 
nse  and  cost  about  2i/  (t  cents).  And  we  thereby 
added  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  commodities  we  have 
learned  to  make  instead  of  to  buy,  thanks  to  war- 
conditions,  which  undoubtedly  include  some  excesses 
of  profits,  somewhere. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


The  Marvels  of  Photography.  l?y  C.  R.  Gibson. 
Illustrated  with  photographs,  diagrams  and  color- 
plates.  Price,  $1.75.  Postage,  according  to  zone. 
Philadel])hia  : J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Instead  of  reviewing  “The  Marvels  of  Photography” 
as  an  entirely  new  work,  as  has  been  done  by  other.s — 
and  thus  create  a wrong  impression — we  wish  to  state 
plainly  that,  with  several  important  changes,  it  is  a 
reprint  of  “The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography,” 
publi.shed  in  1917,  and  reviewed  in  Photo-Er.v  of  De- 
cember, 1917. 

The  work  under  consideration  is  composed  of  the 
first  fourteen  of  the  twenty-three  chapters  constituting 
“The  Romance  of  Modern  Photography,”  the  frontis- 
piece has  been  changed  and  the  appendix  (a  synopsis 
of  historical  incidents,  names  and  dates)  is  omitted. 
Furthermore,  the  price  of  “The  Romance  of  Modern 
Photography”  has  been  advanced  from  $1.50  to  $2.00, 
and  it  is  well  worth  the  increased  price;  whereas  the 
pre.sent  volume,  published  at  $1.50,  was  advanced  to 
$1.75  on  account  of  augmented  cost  of  production.  It 
is  a fascinating  recital  of  the  dawn  to  the  noon-day  of 
photographic  practice.  In  fourteen  chapters  of  sur- 
passing interest  are  told  the  achievements  of  the  three 
great  photographic  inventors — Niepce,  Daguerre  and 
Talbot;  early  practical  methods;  color-photography 
with  and  without  color-.screens;  book-illustrations; 
three-color  printing-process;  photo-criminology;  radiog- 
raphy; invisible  rays  and  photomicrography. 

The  British  Journal.  Photographic  Almanac,  1919. 
Edited  by  George  E.  Brown,  F.  I.  C.  Price,  paper- 
edition,  75  cents;  cloth,  $1.50;  postage  extra,  ac- 
cording to  zone.  New  York,  U.S.A, : George  Murphy, 
Inc.,  57  East  Ninth  Street,  American  Agents. 

The  current  volume  of  this  always  welcome  annual 
appears  again  in  diminished  bulk.  It  is  at  least  con- 
sistent, for  the  text  is  one-third  of  the  entire  contents, 
the  other  two-thirds,  as  solid  advertising,  denotes  in- 
dustrial activity,  if  not  prosperity. 

The  text  includes  a directory  of  iihotographic  societies 
of  the  United  Kingdom:  Epitome  of  Progress;  Ajipara- 
tus  and  Equijunent;  Phot ograiihing  various  Sutijects; 
Negative-Processes;  Printing- Processes;  Color-Photog- 
raphy and  Forniuhe  for  the  Principal  Photographic 
Processes. 

'I'he  leading  article  of  the  book,  however,  is  by  the 
editor,  who  writes  fully  and  clearly  on  Photographic 
Definitions — chapters  on  the  following  subjects — The 
Lens;  Focal  Length  and  Focusing;  Focusing;  Stops 
and  Speed  of  a Lens;  F-Numbers;  Properties  of  Lenses: 
Forms  and  Kinds  of  Leirses;  Defects  of  Lenses;  Cam- 
eras and  Accessories;  Sensitive  Film;  Plates  Develop- 
ment and  Negatives;  Orthochromatic  Photography; 
Qualities  and  Defects  of  Negatives;  Negative  After- 
Proce.s.ses;  Chemicals  and  Photographic  .Solutions; 
Photographic  Prints;  Silver  Printing-Processes;  Bi- 
chromate Printing-Processes;  Iron  Printing-Processes, 
and  Trimming  and  Mounting  Prints. 


Professional  Portraiture 

In  response  to  many  earnest  inquiries  regarding  a 
comprehensive  work  on  professional  portraiture,  we 
have  obtained  a supply  of  C.  II.  Hewitt’s  book,  in 
two  volumes,  the  first  edition  of  which  was  published 
about  ten  years  ago.  Each  volume,  5x7,  about  120 
pages,  is  illustrated  and  contains  a two-page  index. 

The  object  of  the  book,  as  modestly  stated  by  the 
author,  is  an  attempt  to  intere.st  the  professional  worker 
and  to  lead  him  to  further  study  of  matters  suggested 
here.  The  liook  begins  with  the  purely  commercial 
side  of  professional  portraiture,  the  requirements  of  a 
suitable  studio,  its  arrangement  and  management. 
The  conduct  of  the  business,  including  the  reception 
and  treatment  of  customers,  book-keeping,  proofs, 
purchase  of  stock,  publicity,  show-cases,  etc,,  are 
touched  upon,  but  in  a suggestive  rather  than  in  a 
dogmatic  way,  for  the  author — himself  a professional 
portraitist — realizes  that  a studio-proprietor  or  home- 
portrait  worker  must  consider  the  character  of  his 
pulilic  and  local  conditions. 

There  are  chapters  dealing  with  the  use  of  acces- 
sories in  the  studio;  posing,  lighting  and  portraying 
the  customer;  composition  and  expression,  and  the 
avoidance  of  common  errors,  such  as  distortion  caused 
by  inadequate  lenses  or  improper  use  of  apparatus. 
The  illustrations,  from  life  and  from  portraits  by  fa- 
mous painters,  are  representative  and  convincing.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  many  amateur  photographers  are 
eager  to  enter  the  professional  ranks  without  submit- 
ting to  a long  course  of  training — and  there  are  many 
young  professionals  whose  photographic  knowledge  is 
but  superficial  or  elementary — these  two  handy  vol- 
umes will  be  of  great  practical  benefit.  In  any  event, 
a perusal  of  their  contents  will  serve  to  present  ideas  to 
the  worker  that  may  tend  to  improve  his  work,  methods 
or  business.  Price,  two  volumes  $1.50,  postpaid. 

“Take”  or  “Make” 

“Will  you  take  my  picture.^” 

“Have  you  got  it  with  you?” 

“No — NO — NO!  Will  you  take  my  portrait?” 

“Oh — OH — OH!  Of  course.  Take  it  from  me,  it 
will  be  a good  one.  Please  take  a seat.” 

“Make  me  happy,  and  take  a good  one.” 

“I  take  it  you  want  head  and  shoulders.” 

“I  take  you  for  an  artist.  I know  you’ll  do  your 
best.” 

“ You  make  no  mistake,  I can  assure  you.  Please 
take  this  chair.” 

“ It  looks  as  if  it  was  made  for  you.  Please  take  it 
easy.” 

“Do  you  want  me  to  make  a front  or  side  view?” 
“It  makes  no  difference.  Take  your  choice.” 
“Now,  please  take  your  glasses  off;  they  reflect  the 
light.” 

“Why,  certainly;  it  makes  me  feel  more  at  ease.” 
“Now  take  your  time  and  make  yourself  thoroughly 
comfortable.” 

“Will  it  take  long?” 

“ Please  take  no  offense,  but  )jiake  room  for  a smile.” 
“Good;  that  will  ynake  an  excellent  picture.” 

“You  seem  to  know  your  business— I take  my  hat 
off  to  you!” 

“You  take  my  breath  away.  Come  again.” 

W.  A.  E. 

Hold  Your  Liberty  Bonds 

Hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good.  Keep  your  Liberty 
Bonds. 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  offices  of 
Norman  T.  Whitaker,  Whitaker  Building,  W'ashington, 
D.  C„  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  tlie  patents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  issued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  February, 
the  last  issues  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  public. 

Glenn  J.  MacDowell,  Chicago,  111.,  has  been  granted 
two  patents.  Patent,  No.  1,^293,149,  entitled  Finder- 
Attachment  for  Cameras,  and  patent.  No.  1,293,150, 
on  Film-.\ligning  Spring  for  Cameras. 

A Photographic  Camera  of  the  type  employed  on 
Aircraft,  patent.  No.  1,293,479,  has  been  issued  to 
Frederick  C.  V.  Laws,  U.xbridge  Road,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

Hans  T.  Clarke,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  invented  and 
patented  as,  No.  1,293,039,  a Light-Filter,  the  patent 
being  assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak  Company. 

Patent,  No.  1,294,333,  entitled  Adapter,  was  granted 
to  Ernest  W.  Davis  of  Chicago,  assignor  to  The 
Universal  Camera  Co.,  a Corporation  of  Illinois. 

A Folding  Camera,  patent.  No.  1,293,8(>4,  has  been 
invented  by  Woolridge  Brown  Morton. 

Werner  Fetz  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  has  been  issued 
patent.  No.  1,294,079,  on  a Photographic  Film-Holder. 

William  Ebenezer  Bond,  county  of  Hertford,  Eng- 
land, has  received  patent.  No.  1,293,678,  entitled  Pho- 
tographic Printing-Frame. 

Patent,  No.  1,295.002,  on  a Photographic  Camera, 
has  been  awarded  Frank  C.  Reynolds,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

William  Riddell  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
granted  a patent  on  a Camera-Front.  The  jiatent. 
No.  1,294,705,  has  been  assigned  to  Eastman  Kodak 
Company. 

Method  of  and  Apparatus  for  developing  Photo- 
graphic Films,  patent.  No.  1,294,429,  was  issued  to 
Philip  E.  Edelinan  of  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Charles  F.  Bellemere  has  invented  a Film-Hanger 
which  has  been  patented  and  issued  as.  No.  1,294,379. 

Inscription-.Vttachment  for  Roll-Film  Cameras  and 
Method  of  producing  Light-Printed  inscriptions  has 
been  patented  by  Elmer  G.  Kesling  of  Bloomfiehl, 
Mo.,  the  patent  number  being  1,295,758. 

A patent.  No.  1,295,395,  entitled  Camera,  issueil  to 
.James  M.  Wade  of  Boston,  ^lass. 

A photographic  Len.s-Carriage  has  been  invented  and 
patented  as.  No.  1 295,373,  by  William  .\.  Riddell  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Eastman  Kodak  Com- 
pany. 

George  II.  Chase  of  Emporia,  Kan.,  has  received  a 
patent  on  a Panoramic  Camera  which  is  numliercd 
1,294,04().  The  patent-protection  is  very  broad,  and 
the  principle  of  operation  is  a radical  departure  from 
that  of  the  pre.sent-day  type  of  Panoramic  Camera. 
Means  are  employed  for  exposing  successively  given 
areas  of  the  sensitized  film,  fhe  exposures  being  so 
blended  as  to  make  po.ssible  the  production  of  one  con- 
tinuous picture.  Means  are  employed  to  prevent  any 
line  of  demarcation  at  the  point  where  one  exposure 
joins  the  adjacent  exposure.  Several  automatic  feat- 


ures are  embodied  in  the  device  which  accounts  for  its 
ease  of  operation.  An  important  feature  of  the  inven- 
tion is  a provision  of  means  whereby  a making  of  sev- 
eral pictures  is  made  possible,  without  necessarily 
blending  the  exposure  to  produce  a continuous  or  pan- 
oramic picture. 

War-Use  of  the  Stereoscope 

That  stereo-photography  became  of  tremendous 
importance  during  the  war  is  well  brought  out  by 
Douglass  Reid  in  a recent  issue  of  Popular  Mechanics. 
He  says  that  “It  was  the  stereoscope  that  proved  to  be 
the  greatest  single  aid  to  the  detectives  of  the  aerial 
photography  corps  of  the  Allies  in  their  discovery  of  the 
expertly  hidden  batteries  of  the  Germans.  It  was  the 
stereoscope  that  penetrated  the  best  battery-camou- 
flage that  German  artillerymen  ever  devised.  Further 
than  that,  it  removed  the  one  great  obstacle  to  the  cor- 
rect reading  of  aerial  prints — lack  of  the  proper  per- 
spective. The  camera  in  the  air  ])hotographs  directly 
downward;  in  its  pictures  the  height  of  objects  is  lost, 
and  an  entirely  new  viewpoint  is  given  the  observer. 

“The  picture  made  by  a camera  looks  with  one  eye. 
A man  looks  with  two  eyes,  and  these  two  eyes,  being  a 
few  inches  apart,  inform  the  brain  that  the  object 
looked  at  has  length,  breadth,  and  depth.  A one-eyed 
man  looking  at  the  front  of  a house  would  say  it  was  a 
wall,  but  if  he  had  another  eye  it  would  see  a little  of 
the  side  of  the  house  and  signal  the  information  to  the 
brain  that  the  object  had  three  dimensions. 

“Now  the  aerial  photographers  applied  this  truth  as 
follows;  They  knew  that  two  photographs  made  of  the 
same  object  with  an  onlinary  stereoscopic  camera,  in 
which  the  lenses  are  2^  inches  ajiart,  would  not  pro- 
duce the  stereo-scopic  elfcct,  since  the  object  photo- 
graphed  would  be  miles  below,  too  far  for  the  camera 
to  catch  its  dimensions  and  make  them  apparent  in  a 
picture. 

"However,  the  photographers  bethought  them- 
selves that  if  they  put  one  hundred  yards  between  the 
two  jiictures — snapped  a trench  from  one  elevation, 
moveil  one  hundred  yards  ahead  on  a level,  then  shot 
again — it  would  be  as  though  a giant  with  one  hundred 
yards  between  his  eyes  were  looking  at  the  object. 

“So  they  tried  this,  mounting  the  resultant  photo- 
graphs on  cardboard  and  looking  at  them  through  an 
old-fashioned  stereoscope.  The  result  was  lietter  than 
their  anticipations;  the  <lepth  and  height  of  objects 
were  tremendously  exaggerated.  A cottage  looked 
like  a tower,  a bucket  like  a well,  a trench  like  a canyon, 
a hill  like  a mountain.  Bui.  they  soon  learned  to  trans- 
late these  eccentricities  into  common  sense — the  great 
thing  hail  been  done,  the  landscape  was  made  to  assume 
reality  in  pictures. 

“Roadside  ditches  in  which  men  might  lie  in  insuf- 
ficient shelter  could  now  be  told  from  high  walls  iiehind 
which  there  was  ample  shelter — an  extremely  important 
thing  to  know  when  men  are  to  charge  into  such  terri- 
tory. Steej)  slojies  up  which  the  men  were  to  charge, 
and  which  had  been  in  ordinary  photographs  Hat  as 
water,  now  showed  themselves  in  their  true  nature — 
death-traps — and  the  discovery  of  the  fact  saved  the 
lives  of  the  attackers.” 


THE 
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A Successful  Graduate 

The  New  York  Institute  of  Photography,  141  West 
36th  Street,  New  Y'^ork  City,  takes  pardonable  pride  in 
the  success  of  Mr.  Harry  A.  Chase,  who  is  a recent 
graduate.  Mr.  Chase  was  head  of  a staff  of  photog- 
raphers associated  with  Mr.  Lowell  Thomas,  a noted 
traveler  and  a foreign  representative  of  the  New  York 
Globe.  The  motion-picture,  “ The  German  Revolution,” 
now  being  shown  at  the  Century  Theater,  New  York 
City,  was  made  by  Mr.  Chase  who  was  an  eye-witness. 
Other  important  motion  and  “still”  pictures  were 
niafie  by  his  staff  while  it  was  attached  to  the  American, 
Italian  and  British  armies  operating  in  France,  Italy, 
Palestine  and  Greece.  This  is  convincing  testimonial 
to  the  thoroughness  and  the  practical  character  of  the 
photographic  instruction  to  be  obtained  at  the  New 
York  Institute  of  Photography. 

The  Crusey  Print-Washer 

A NEW  type  of  print-washer  has  been  placed  on  the 
photographic  market  by  Crusey  Brothers,  Sidney, 
Ohio.  The  manufacturers  are  convinced  that  this 
printer  is  a distinct  step  in  advance  and  that  it  makes  a 
distinct  appeal  particularly  to  photo-finishers  and  to 
amateur  and  professional  photographers. 

We  Should  he  Thankful 

According  to  the  English  jihoto-press,  the  prices  of 
dry-plates  have  been  reduced  by  about  18%,  though 
the  new  prices  (a  ipiarter-size  on  ordinary  plates)  are 
still  over  100%  higher  than  pre-war  figures.  This 
makes  the  cost  of  dry-plates  across  the  water  still  very 
high  in  comparison  with  what  we  pay  over  here.  That 
luxury-tax  of  5%  is  not  much  of  a hardship  for  us 
Americans — provided  that  everybody,  from  manu- 
facturer to  retailer,  doesn’t  tack  it  on.  But,  fortu- 
nately, the  photographic  industry  is  not  afflicted 
with  that  sort  of  profiteer. 

An  Industrial  Dilemma 

That  consi.stently  jiatriotic  journal,  of  London,  The 
Photographic  Dealer,  is  bursting  with  righteous  indig- 
nation at  the  seeming  return  to  jmblic  favor  of  German 
cameras  ami  optical  instruments.  It  cites  ju-omi- 
nently  displayed  adverti-sements  in  The  Times  offering 
for  sale  folding  jiocket -cameras  and  field-gla.sses  of 
well-known  German  make.  It  also  describes  a har- 
rowing scene  at  a well-known  London  dealer’s,  where 
two  young  men  in  oflicers’  uniform  entered  and  asked 
to  see  a Goerz-Anschutz  camera.  The  dealer  iiroiluced 
it.  After  having  insiiectcd  it,  one  of  the  visitors  said 
to  the  other:  “That  is  the  camera  I want  you  to  Imy 
for  me  in  Cologne.”  The  two  officers  then  left.  No 
special  criticism,  however,  is  made  of  the  firm  for 
carrying  and  showing  an  enemy-product.  In  con- 
demning these  acts  of  trading  with  the  enemy.  The 
Photofiraphic  Dealer  calls  uiion  the  British  dealers’  and 
manufacturers’  as.sociations  to  put  a stoj)  to  this  nefa- 
rious business,  and  earnestly  hojies  that  promiit  action 
will  follow  the  jiublicity  given  the  matter. 


It  may  encourage  the  loyal  English  press  to  know 
that  our  own  government  has  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  German-made  products,  including  cameras, 
lenses  and  chemicals — unless  these  goods  were  in  the 
exporters’  possession  before  the  war.  But,  assuming 
that  the  prohibition  does  not  include  enemy  goods 
manufactured  or  in  stock  in  Allied  or  neutral  coun- 
tries (England  and  Switzerland,  for  example),  what 
then?  The  English  press  must  know  that  the  Ger- 
mans have  established  factories  in  Switzerland,  and 
are  very  busy,  indeed! 

Two  Practical  Business-Pointers  from 
Charles  G.  Willoughby,  Inc. 

In  the  April  issue  we  had  a few  words  to  say  about 
selling  photographic  magazines.  We  pointed  out  that 
it  pays  to  sell  them.  A few  days  ago,  we  received  a 
letter  from  the  well-known  photographic  supply  house 
of  Charles  G.  Willoughby,  of  New  York,  in  which  the 
ivriter  expressed  approval  of  our  statements  and 
added,  “About  selling  photographic  magazines,  we  feel 
that  the  sale  of  photographic  magazines  helps  to  in- 
crease the  sale  of  photographic  merchandise;  and  any 
store  that  does  not  make  an  attempt  to  sell  them,  is 
losing  an  opportunity.” 

In  the  organization  of  Charles  G.  Willoughby,  the 
employees  share  the  profits  and  also  have  the  privilege 
to  become  stockholders.  According  to  the  officers  of 
the  corporation,  this  plan  is  working  quite  satisfactorily. 
In  fact,  it  is  working  so  well  that  the  officers  hope  to 
enlarge  the  profit-sharing  policy  now  in  force.  Is  not 
this  plan  worthy  to  be  adopted  by  other  wide-awake 
photographic  dealers? 

A New  Developing-Paper 

A British  manufacturer  announces  that  he  is  now 
able  to  supply  a new  developlng-paper  that  combines 
gaslight-quality  with  regard  to  the  blacks  and  bromide- 
quality  with  regard  to  the  gradations.  The  required 
exqiosure  is  about  two  seconds  with  a 100  C.  P.  light, 
and  develojunent  should  last  at  least  one  to  two  min- 
utes. No  alteration  of  the  printing-apparatus  is 
necessary  except  to  increase  the  power  of  the  illumi- 
nant.  The  darkroom-lamp  may  be  bright  yellow,  and 
even  weak  artificial  light  might  serve  occasionally, 
thus  making  printing  easier  and  more  pleasant.  The 
composition  of  the  developer  has  a most  important 
bearing  on  the  results.  The  developer  should  be  of 
the  M.  Q.  type  and  well  restrained  with  potassium- 
liromide.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  liberal 
use  of  potassium-bromide  for  developing-papers  gives 
greenish  tones;  but  it  is  claimed  that  this  is  not  so 
with  the  new  paper  in  cpiestion.  The  image  will  not 
“flash  up,”  but  will  build  up  gradually  as  in  the  bro- 
mide-process. It  is  stated,  furthermore,  that  the 
latitude  is  very  great,  thus  making  results  more  cer- 
tain. If  the  ciaims  of  the  manufacturer  of  this  paper 
are  substantiated  by  the  experience  of  practical  photog- 
raphers, there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  paper  will 
make  a poinilar  addition  to  the  many  excellent  print- 
ing-mediums now  on  the  market. 
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BOSTON,  U.  S.  A. 


ANSCO 

8x  10 

Professional 
Printing  Machine 


Price : 


Complete  with  lamps  (four  40-watt 
Mazfla  and  a ruby  bulb) 


The  United  States  Government  selected  this  compactly 
bnilt  printer  as  the  one  hest  adapted  for  use  in  the  motor- 
lorry  darkrooms  operating  on  the  hattlefields  of  France. 

The  machine  is  simple  in  operation,  rugged  in  con- 
struction, sure  in  performance.  It  will  accomplish  with  ease 
and  certainty  all  that  is  demanded  of  an  8 x 10  printing 
machine. 

Perfect  diffusion  over  the  entire  area  of  the  light  open- 
ing is  assured  hy  the  ingenious  method  of  illumination 
employed. 


United  States  . . $30.00 

Canada  ....  32.50 


Ansco  superior  quality  dominates  in  this  machine  as 
it  does  in  all  Ansco  j^rofessional  studio  equi|)inent. 


Ansco  Company 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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The  Chicago  Camera  Club 

F.  M.  TUCKERMAN 


X the  list  of  American  jiliotographic 
societies  j)ul)lislie(l  in  tlie  latest 
“Annual,”  tliere  are  maipy  cities 
missing — esj)ecially  of  the  middle 
west — each  of  which  could  and 
should  have  a vigorous  camera  cluh.  Some  of 
those  that  are  published  are  known  to  be  mori- 
bund; ])ossibly  a fair  ])crcentage  of  the  remain- 
der should  be  so  considered,  as  they  arc  seldom 
or  never  heard  from  outside  of  their  home-cities. 

With  the  photograi>hic  stock-houses  prosi>i'r- 
ing  ami  the  artistic  side  of  photography  enjoying 
vigorous  life — fostered  by  the  wideawake  clubs  iu 
Pittsburgh,  Los  Angeles,  Portland  (ALiine)  and 
two  or  three  other  cities — this  condition  is 
strange,  indeed.  One  club  thiid<s  that  it  has 
solved  the  problem;  and,  in  the  hope  that  its 
lutter  and  costly  e.\i)ericnce  may  help  other 
clubs  to  better  times  and  encourage  camerists  in 
general  to  form  new  clubs  where  they  are  needed, 
it  now  sj)caks  out  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

This,  then,  is  to  be  a lirief  recital  of  the  ups 
and  downs,  the  failures  and  successes  of  the 
Chicago  Camera  Club.  Establishc<l  in  1!)04,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  Chicago  Society  of  Ama- 
teur Photograi)tiers,  it  grew  slowly,  ham))ercd  by 
shortag(‘  of  members — delimiucnt  ones — and  a 
consef(uent  lack  of  funds;  but  still  it  graduall\' 
expanded.  Finally,  in  a wave  of  optimism,  en- 
gendered by  a heavy  increase  in  incmbcrsliip 
obtained  by  j)ersistcnt  work  and  advertising, 
larger  fpiarters  were  ])rocurcd  at  greatly  in- 
creased rental,  and  these  were  fitted  n])  at  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  money. 

This  constant  financial  drain  nunle  neccssar\' 
a continuous  cami)aign  for  members  who  were 
enrolled — but  coidd  not  be  hcM.  ^^any,  who 
came  at  the  imixirtunities  of  their  friends, 
dro[)j)cd  out  at  the  com])letion  of  their  first  term; 
the  transient  membership  moulding  to  as  high 
as  forty  |)cr  cent  of  the  total  membership  in  one 
^year.  It  became  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain 


sufficient  new  members  to  sup])ly  the  funds 
necessary — dues  had  already  been  increased  to 
“all  that  human  nature  would  bear."  Dis- 
couragement and  pessimism  were  the  ruling 
spirits;  and,  finally — as  was  inevitable — the 
club  “went  on  the  rocks"  financially. 

In  the  reorganization  which  followed,  a careful 
study  showed  the  causes  of  the  failure  to  be: 
First,  too  expensive  rooms  maintained  for  a 
heavy  niemb(>rship,  each  of  which  made  the 
other  necessary.  Second,  the  transient  charac- 
ter of  the  membershij)  which  residted  from  the 
need  of  vigorous  recruiting  to  keep  uj)  the  mem- 
l)crship — and,  sometimes,  the  undesirable  type  of 
the  recruits.  Third,  the  lack  of  a definite  policy 
and  program  necessary  to  the  sort  of  success 
which  would  attract  ainl  keej)  desirable  members. 

TIk'  first  cause  of  failure  was  met  by  limiting 
the  membershij)  to  fiftw-seven  and  obtaining 
modest  rooms  to  accommodate  that  number — 
and  no  more.  Part  of  this  membershij)  con- 
sisted of  life-members,  an  arrangement  o])])osed 
by  the  writer  as  tending — in  a.  small  club — to- 
ward a sort  of  aristocracy,  which  reduced  the 
yearly  income  as  well.  But  we  needed  money, 
and  so  we  eomjn-omiseil  by  refusing  to  sell  more 
than  the  few  initial  life-membershi|)s.  'Phis 
number  was  to  be  reduced  as  the  holders  Ihereof 
became  inactive  by  their  election  to  “honorary- 
life"  membershij),  thus  making  sj)aee  for  new 
active'  non-life  members,  d'liree  life-members 
have  aln'aily  been  j>assed  to  the  honorary  class. 

d’he  second  diflieidty  was  met  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  first  one  and  by  tin*  eonsefjnent.  early 
formation  f>f  a wailing-list.  .Also  by  exacting 
an  entrance-fee,  b\-  droj)j)ing  members  who  faih'd 
to  j)ay  (hies  j)romj)tly,  and  by  insisting  on  careful 
investigation  of  jirosjH'ctive  members. 

'I’he  third  jiroblem  was  sol\-ed  by  forming  the 
ex-j)residents  into  an  adxisory  eommiltee  to 
assist  in  holding  the  club  slea.dfast  in  the  jia/th  it 
lias  chosen  and  to  suggest  imjirovemenls,  when- 
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ever  jiossihle.  The  ex-secretaries  also  form  a 
similar  committee  to  help  the  iiiciimbeHt  sec- 
retary and  have  formulated  standard  methods  of 
book-keeping  and  a very  satisfactory  system  of 
making  the  club-reports. 

However,  the  general  policies  outlined  above 
are  but  the  framework  on  which  to  build  the 
artistic  and  social  life  of  the  club.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  to  hold  members,  three  things  are 
iieces.sary;  viz.:  conveiuent  working-facilities 

Irpt  in  flood  order;  an  interesting  and  instructive 
program  for  the  weekly  meetings;  and  the  oji- 
])ortuiiity  and  incentive  for  memliers  to  exhibit 
their  jiiclurcs,  as  well  as  to  see  the  work  of  other 
clubs  and  individuals. 

A few  remarks  with  regard  to  our  rooms  and 
eipiipment  may  lie  of  interest  to  show  how  we 
fulfil  the  first  condition,  d'he  work-rooms  are 


comjiact — iilanned  to  avoid  many  steps  just  as 
in  a well-arranged  kitchen.  Darkrooms  are  so 
fitted  up  that  each  one  may  be  used  for  any  class 
of  work,  developing,  enlarging,  slide-making,  etc.; 
but  they  are  entirely  without  plumbing,  thus 
checkmating  the  member  who  formerly  used  a 
room  double  time  while  his  prints  or  plates 
washed!  There  was  some  objection  to  this  ar- 
rangement at  first;  but  the  large  central  washing- 
sink  was  found  to  be  wholly  satisfactory.  This 
plan  also  cuts  in  half  the  number  of  separate 
rooms  Iieces.sary  for  a given  membership,  and 
eliminates  the  heavy  expense  of  plumbing  as 
well  as  the  jieriodic  overflows  resulting  from  the 
clogging  of  small  sinks.  Darkrooms  are  built 
of  wall-units  made  of  two-by-four  frames  plated 
with  sheet-steel,  individual  ceilings,  door-sec- 
tions, etc.,  all  bolted  together  so  that  they  may 
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be  removed  easily  liy  two  men  witli  an  e(|ual 
numl)er  of  monkey  wrenches  and  witli  no  loss  of 
material.  We  learned  this  trick  after  losing 
a thousand  dollars'  worth  of  material  in  one  re- 
moval! 'I'he  washing-sink,  with  attendant  slop- 
sinks,  is  built  on  the  same  ])lan — one  man,  one 
wrench  and  fifteen  minutes  can  make  it  all  ready 
for  removal.  Of  course,  electric  wiring  is  some- 
what different,  although  the  connections  of  each 
darkroom  are  on  one  removable  panel.  Lockers 
are  in  .sections  of  four  each,  and  arc  uniform  in 
size  for  convenient  arrangement.  All  “<lry- 
work”  ap{)aratus  such  as  mounting-bench, 
Cooper-IIewitt  printer,  retouching-stand,  etc., 
are  in  a separate  room.  Loungers  and  checker- 
players  are  carefully  put  by  tliemselves!  Free 
'bottle-.space  is  provided;  but  standanl  bottles 


are  insisted  on  with  regard  to  the  large  sizes, — this 
is  to  avoid  the  usual  junk-shoi)  a])i)earance. 

The  trimming-knife  and  cutting-board  are 
hinged  to  the  wall  back  of  the  work-bench  and 
are  kept  folded  up  when  not  in  nse.  The  print- 
dryers  are  curvc(l  shapes  of  gaKanizetl  iron  of 
eight  by  ten  and  eleven  by  fourteen  sizes  and  are 
bent  over  on  two  edges  to  hold  the  i)rints.  d'hese 
are  stacked  on  edge  for  good  drainage;  and  0 

prints  come  from  them  virtually  flat.  Small 
prints  are  handled  on  the  usual  cheese-cloth 
frames  set  on  a slant. 

The  combined  studio.  assend)l\  -room  and  exhi- 
bition-room measures  about  sixteen  by  fifty  feet, 
with  an  eight-foot  s]>ace  back  of  the  backgrounds 
and  lantern-screen  for  dressing-room  and  the 
storage  of  chairs,  l■'our  feet  at  the  other  end 
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cmililes  US  to  Louse  a folding  jirojectioii-lanteni 
and  serves  as  a cloak-room.  The  portrait-light 
consists  of  two  Coojier-IIewitt  tubes  mounted  on 
a I)rass-i)i])e  column  with  counter-weights  inside 
the  ])i])e  which  jiermit  vertical  motion;  the  whole 
being  carried  on  a truck  made  of  gas-])ipe  and 
])rovided  with  enough  stage-cable  to  permit  a 
wide  range  of  movement. 

The  thirty-eight  foot  studio  gives  amiile  sjiace 
for  full-figure  work  with  the  eight  by  ten  cam- 
era, ])ermits  eond'ortalile  seating  for  nearl\-  one 
hundred  jiersons  at  lectures,  and  provides  nearly 
eighty  lineal  feet  of  wall-siiacc,  or  enough  to 
hang  a.  large  cxhibilion. 

The  ])rograms  for  the  weekly  meetings  arc  as 
\ai'ied  as  jiossible.  In  general,  the  committee 
res])onsible  for  them  endeavors  to  kee]>  awa\’ 
from  the  “cut-and-ilried"  demonstration,  al- 


though one  of  some  special  process  is  put  on  oc- 
casionally. Lectures,  with  or  without  the  lan- 
tern, by  members  or  outsiders,  are  usually  feat- 
ured each  month  and  some  studio-demonstra- 
tions— sometimes  by  professional  experts — with 
model  in  costume,  have  been  very  popular. 
However,  the  most  important  thing  on  the  jiro- 
grams  is  the  di.scussion  of  jirints  submitted  by 
the  Print-League — a gron])  of  members  jiledged 
to  submit  one  print  each  on  some  given  subject 
every  month.  d'he.se  are  looked  over  carefully 
and  suggestions  for  their  imjn-ovement  are  dis- 
cussed. These  ])rints  ajipear  frequently  in  ex- 
hibitions in  rex'ised  and  imiiroved  form.  To 
these  discussions — with  their  constructive  criti- 
cism— much  of  the  imjn-ovement  in  the  work  of 
the  club  may  be  direitly  traced. 

The  thin!  necessity — the  ])roviding  of  opjior- 
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tuiiity  and  incentive  for  the  exhiliition  of  ])rints 
— has  lieen  met  in  several  ways  tliat  have  proved 
very  snccessfnl.  In  addition  to  tlie  Print- 
Leagne  mentioned  aliove,  “one-man”  exhilii- 
tions  liave  been  scliednled — eacli  and  every 
memher  being  expected  to  do  Ids  part.  Tlie 
prints  in  tliese  one-man  shows  have  been  limited 
in  miinher  to  ten  to  fifteen,  giving  the  less  jirolific 
worker  an  even  chance  with  the  man  who  makes 
many  prints.  Sometimes  this  scheme  lias 
brought  to  light  some  talent  that  even  its  {los- 
si'ssor  was  not  aware  that  he  had,  and  it  has 
added  materially  to  the  [lietorial  strength  of  the 
chih.  Moreover,  this  plan  has  furnished  a con- 
limions  exhibition  which  the  daily  press  has  been 
glad  to  mentiiin  frefpieidly  and  cordially. 


Another  incentive  for  ])ieture-production  is 
furnished  by  contests  for  two  loving-cups,  one 
for  portraits  made  in  the  studio  by  “studio- 
groups”  of  three,  and  one  for  landscapes  made  by 
individuals.  These  cups  have  rou.sed  so  much 
interest,  that  the  idea  will  be  extended  this  year 
by  offering  a cup  for  genre-work. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  our  jihotographic  work 
becondng  “ingrown,”  so  to  speak,  we  have  a 
series  of  exhibitions  by  well-known  pictorial 
workers  from  various  parts  of  the  country;  and, 
once  in  a while,  an  exchange-exhibit  from  some 
other  eluh.  For  the.se  a neat  catalog  is  printed 
and  a reception-night  is  arranged  for  members 
anil  friends — not  forgetting  the  art-editors  of 
the  daily  jiress  who  are  an  important  factor. 


All  this  work  leads  up  to  the  big  event,  the 
Annual  Exhibition  in  the  Art  Institute,  which  is 
selected  by  a jury  of  pictorial  photographers  and 
painters.  Here  the  lessons  learned  in  the  Print- 
League  and  in  the  one-man  shows  are  sure  to 
bring  their  results! 

From  these  brief  remarks  the  reader  may  see 
what  one  club  has  done  to  lift  itself  out  of  the 
“slough  of  despond.'’  It  has  been  done  on  a 
very  modest  revenue — especially  for  Chicago. 
It  is  derived  from  an  entrance-fee  of  twenty 
dollars  and  annual  dues  of  twenty-one  dollars 


plus  about  one  hundred  dollars  per  annum  from 
locker  rentals.  Possibly,  this  story  of  camera- 
club  troubles  and  their  overcoming  may  encour- 
age some  other  club  to  take  stock  of  its  own 
liabilities  and  assets,  to  study  its  own  needs  and 
to  get  right  down  to  essentials.  May  it  also 
encourage  the  formation  of  new  clubs — with  their 
program  carefully  thought  out,  their  member- 
ship chosen  cautiously  and  limited  to  the  capacity 
of  rooms  kept  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
club.  We  testify  that  it  is  eminently  worth  while 
to  adopt  a definite  policy  of  club-management. 


“And  Now  to  Sum  Up” 

Ninth — and  last — of  the  “Professor  Pyro’’  Talks 

MICHAEL  GROSS 


this,  the  concluding  talk  on  the 
^volution  of  photography,”  began 
Professor  Pyro,  “it  is  my  intention 
fo  summarize  briefly  the  ground  we 
nave  covered  at  the  preceiling 
eight  meetings,  so  that  the  entire  subject — as  wc 
have  traced  it  from  its  earliest  days — may  shape 
itself  with  a clear  and  definite  continuity  iii  your 
minds. 

“In  the  course  of  the  first  meeting  we  found 
that  the  desire  to  catch  and  make  i)ermancnt  the 
images  cast  by  the  sun,  had  occuj)icd  men's 
thoughts  as  far  back  as  history  records.  That 
the  manufacture  and  use  of  simj)le  lenses  must 
have  been  understood  by  the  ancients,  was  made 
clear  to  us  when  we  learned  that  a glass-lens  had 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh — a city  de- 
stroyed a thousand  years  before  Christ. 

“The  next  important  forerunner  of  the  dis- 
covery of  i)hotograi)hy  came,  as  we  found,  when 
Pliny  observed  and  recorded  tlie  fact  that  yellow 
wax  was  blackened  by  exposure  tf>  sunlight. 
Fifteen  centuries  later  showed  us  Fal)ricius  mak- 
ing a similar  observation  regarding  the  effect  of 
light  upon  horn-silver. 

“This  brought  us  to  the  year  Ki.jO  and  the 
invention,  by  Della  Porta,  of  the  Camera  Ob- 
scura — a light-tight  box  with  a lens-covcre<l  hole 
in  one  wall  through  which  exterior  scenes  were 
focused  on  an  opposite  wall.  Although  the 
Camera  Obscura  was  used  mostly  by  artists,  we 
found  that  Della  Porta’s  invention  was  destined 
to  play  a very  important  role  in  the  evolution  of 
the  science  of  i)hotography. 


“Schultze,  the  scientist,  next  came  to  our  at- 
teutioii  and,  in  172.5,  we  discovered  him  making 
photographic  co]>ies  of  a manuscript  by  i)laciug 
it  uj)ou  a j)iece  of  paper  which  had  been  coated 
])rcviously  with  salt  and  silver-nitrate.  The  sun. 
passing  through  the  unwritten  parts  of  the  mauii- 
scrij)t,  l)ut  being  stopped  by  the  opacpie  ink  with 
which  the  words  were  written,  gave  a ])rint  that 
showed  lines  of  white  letters  on  a l)lack  surface. 
The  difficulty  to  kec]>  the  finislu'd  print  from 
darkening  upon  further  exposure  to  suulight,  was 
the  only  bar  to  the  jjracticabilily  of  Schultze’s 
I)rocess;  and,  unafile  to  find  a way  to  remedy  this 
trouble,  he  gave  uj)  his  photographic  experiments 
entirely. 

“In  our  second  talk  we  shifted  tlie  scene  to 
England  where  we  discovered  that  Tliomas 
Wedgwood  was  making  similar  cxj)eriments  to 
lliosc  carried  out  l>y  Schultze,  using  while  ()ieces 
of  leather  instead  of  paper  for  the  base  of  his 
solution.  Wedgwood,  we  learned,  though  as- 
sisted in  his  exi)eriments  b\-  Sir  IIumi)lirv  Davy 

the  celebrated  scientist  of  tliat  day — was  also 
imablc  to  find  a way  to  make  iiermanent  the 
‘sun-j)icturcs’  he  obtained. 

"The  discovery  of  the  pro])crties  of  liypo- 
.sul])hite  of  soda  in  1819,  by  Sir  .lolin  llerschel, 
finally  ended  the  search  for  a means  to  fix  the 
elusive  image  and,  as  we  saw,  gave  tin'  sciemtists 
of  that  day  a new  impetus  to  evolve  a workable 
])hotographic  process. 

“We  now  came  to  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  the 
venerable  father  of  ]jhotography  ^as  we  know  il, 
to-day,  and  found  that,  by  coating  nitrate  of 


silver  upon  a sheet  of  j>aper,  drying  the  emulsion 
and  then  exposing  the  paper  in  a camera,  Talbot 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a paper-negative.  By 
soaking  this  negative  in  oil,  thus  making  it  trans- 
parent, positive  prints  could,  in  turn,  be  produced. 
Talbot,  we  learned,  published  the  first  book  in 
the  world  to  be  illustrated  by  actual  photographs, 
and  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  a reproduc- 
tion of  one  of  the  original  Calotypcs — the  name 
he  gave  his  process — used  in  this  volume. 

“Photography  could  now  be  said  to  have 
reached  the  ‘toddling’  stage,  being  just  about 
able  to  stand  up  and  walk  without  assistance.  It 
was  then  that  Niepce,  in  striving  to  hit  upon  a 
method  to  draw  designs  upon  a lithographic 
stone  by  some  artificial  method  instead  of  by 
hand,  stumbled  across  a valuable  photographic 
discovery.  He  found  that  a metal-plate  covered 
with  a varnish  of  bitumen  and  exposed,  for  about 
twelve  hours,  in  a Camera  Obscura,  produced, 
upon  development,  an  image  of  the  scene  se- 
cured, the  design  appearing  in  bare  metal  on  a 
varnish  l)ackground. 

“We  now  followed  Niepce  to  Kew,  and  then, 
leaving  him  there  to  carry  on  a series  of  photo- 
graphic experiments,  went  to  France  and  made 
the  acciuaintance  of  Daguerre,  a celebrated 
scenic  painter  of  his  time  and  the  inventor  of  the 
Diorama.  We  found  that,  as  an  aid  in  producing 
his  scenes,  Daguerre  had  been  using  the  Camera 
Obscura  and  that,  like  many  of  his  predecessors, 
he  had  tried  to  ‘fix  the  image.’  We  saw  that  his 
feverish  efforts  to  accomplish  this  aim  caused  his 
wife  and  friends  to  believe  that  he  was  losing  his 
rc'ason.  Three  years  after  Daguerre  began  his 
photographic  experiments,  he  heard  of  the  work 
of  Niepce  along  similar  lines  and  wrote  to  him  for 
further  details.  We  learned  of  how  this  exchange 
of  letters  led  to  the  joining  in  partnership  of 
Niepce  and  Daguerre,  the  object  of  the  alliance 
being,  as  the  original  articles  of  agreement  show, 
to  ‘elaborate  a process  invented  by  Niej)ce  and 
imj)roved  by  Daguerre.’ 

“AVe  found  the  two  inventors  now  working 
together  until  the  death  of  Niepce  in  1833.  Six 
>ears  after  the  deatli  of  his  i)artner,  Daguerre 
amujunceil  to  the  wtu'ld  that  he  had  discovered 
a i)raetical  and  etiicient  method  to  produce 
])hotograi)hs,  being  careful  to  add — as  we  have 
seen-  tliat  this  method  was  altogether  different 
from  that  originated  t)y  Niej)ce.  Des])ite  tliis 
assurance,  however,  we  find  France  granting  a 
])ensioii  to  Isadore,  the  son  of  the  elder  Niej)ce,  as 
well  as  to  Daguerre  for  his  elforts. 

“The  daguerret)ty])e,  as  we  saw,  sprang  into 
instant  ])opularity.  AVe  followed  it  t(j  New 
York,  and  finally,  after  ten  years  of  uninterrupted 
])opularity,  saw  it  sink  into  virtual  oblivion  upon 


the  introduction  of  the  wet-collodion  plate,  dis- 
covered and  perfected  by  Scott- Archer  in  1851. 
AAY  found  that  the  collodion-process  enjoyed  a 
well-earned  popularity  until  it,  in  turn,  was  super- 
seded by  the  dry  gelatine-plate,  placed  on  sale 
by  AATatten  & AA'^ainwright  in  1878. 

“Now  came  the  quest  for  a more  practical 
photographic  base  than  fragile,  bulky  glass. 
Celluloid,  first  discovered  by  Parkes  in  1859,  but 
perfected  and  commercialized  by  Hyatt  of 
Newark,  seemed  to  be  the  most  suitable  medium 
for  this  j)urpose  and,  in  1844,  we  find  John 
Carbutt,  of  Philadelphia,  experimenting  with 
this  new  material.  AA’e  followed  the  trail  of 
celluloid  through  diverse  changes  and  improve- 
ments until  we  finally  arrived  at  the  time  of  Good- 
win who,  in  1887,  perfected  the  first  celluloid 
roll-film.  This  was  followed,  as  we  found,  by 
the  patenting,  in  1894,  of  the  daylight-loading 
film  by  Cody,  which  eventually  developed  into 
the  film-cartridge  of  to-day. 

“As  soon  as  black-and-wliite  photography  in 
a compact,  easy-to-make  form  became  an  ac- 
complished fact,  we  find  men's  thoughts  now 
turned  to  the  reproduction  of  nature  in  all  her 
wondrous  range  of  color  and  we  learned  of  the 
Clark-Maxwell  theory  that  all  the  colors  of  the 
spectrum  could  be  obtained  by  mixing  three 
primary  colors — orange-red,  green,  and  blue- 
violet.  We  saw  how  Clark-Maxwell’s  theory 
gave  E.  F.  Ives  the  clue  to  his  three-color  process, 
Ijy  which  three  plates  were  exposed  through  three 
differently  colored  light -filters — one  giving  the 
‘greenness,’  one  the  ‘redness,’  and  the  third  the 
‘blueness’  of  a scene.  Tliese  plates  were  after- 
wards developed  and  the  glass-positives  shown 
through  three  lenses  identical  in  color  to  those 
with  which  the  picture  had  been  made.  Through 
a i)eculiarly  arranged  reflect ing-box  we  found 
that  Ives  succeeded  in  superposing  the  images 
thrown  by  these  three  positives  and  thus  obtain- 
ing a composite  picture  in  full  ceflor. 

“After  learning  of  many  varieties  of  this  pro- 
cess— all  based  on  the  same  i)rinciple  of  three 
negatives  made  through  color-filters  and  after- 
wards superjjoscd  through  three  colored  lenses, 
or  else  the  plates  themselves  dyed  in  the  three 
essential  ])rimar\'  colors — we  came  to  the  in- 
vention of  the  Lumiere  coI(^r-])late.  This,  we 
learned,  was  an  ordinary  ])hotographic  plate,  to 
which  had  l)cen  added,  l)etween  the  emulsion 
and  the  glass,  a layer  of  starch-grains.  AA‘e  found 
that  these  grains  were  dycil  orange-red,  green  and 
\ iolet  and  that,  when  the  ])late  was  cxi)osed,  each 
of  these  colored  rays  acted  as  a sort  of  color- 
screen.  On  l)eing  de^'eloped  and  then  turned 
into  a positive,  the  resultant  ])icture  was  shown 
ill  the  full  colors  of  the  original  scene. 
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“In  onr  sixtli  talk  we  found  that,  altliougli  tlie 
sun  furnished  tlie  best  light  for  iiicture-niakiiig, 
other  lights  had  been  used  for  this  purjiose  and 
had  yielded  remarkably  successful  results.  We 
learned  of  the  experiments  of  Professor  Wood, 
who  made  pictures  by  the  ultra-violet  and  infra- 
red rays.  These  rays,  we  discoverccl,  were  found 
to  be  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the  spectrum  and 
were  invisil)le  to  the  humau  eye.  Through 
Professor  Wood's  exjieriments  we  learned  that 
landscapes  ijhotogra])hed  b\-  means  of  the  infra- 
red rays  gave  us  black  skies  and  white  trees; 
and  tliat  in  jdiotographiug  !)>•  the  ultra-violet 
rays  no  shadows  were  obtaiiieil,  although  the 
scenes  were  made  in  full  smdiglit;  also  that  the 
ultra-violet  rays  were  stoj^jied  by  clear  glass. 

e learned  that  if  our  eyes  were  sensitive  to 
only  the.se  rays  of  light  we  ccudd  not  .see  through 
the  crystal  of  a watch,  nor  could  we  see  through 
a jjane  of  glass  in  broad  daylight,  in  this 
same  talk  we  became  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
periments of  Professor  Jtrooks,  who.  we  found, 
liad  succeeded  in  obtaining  prints  made  b>-  tlw 
direct  rays  from  the  jilauet  A'euus. 

“.\t  the  seventh  meeting  we  took  up  the  devel- 


oiiment  of  Kinematography.  We  leariieil  of  the 
theory  of  'the  ])ersisteuce  of  vision,'  u]ion  whicli 
is  founded  the  entire  structure  of  motion  [licture 
])hotograi)h>-,  anil  found  that  the  iiheuomeuon 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  it  required  a brief  interval 
of  time  for  the  human  eye  to  telegraph  to  the 
brain  a picture  of  what  it  saw;  that  if,  duriTig 
this  interval,  another  jirogre.ssive  ])icture  were  to 
be  substituted  for  the  first,  the  sensation  in  our 
brain  would  be  that  we  had  seen  the  obji'ct  mo\-e. 
We  followed  the  develo])ineut  of  this  great  science 
from  the  iutrodiictiou  of  'The  Wlu-cl  of  Life'  in 
l!St.5 — which,  we  found,  was  merel\'  a cylinder 
with  slots  cut  in  it  thi-ough  which,  when  the 
(A'liiider  was  revolveil.  a series  of  ])ictures  jiastcd 
inside  seemed  to  be  in  motion,  ^^e  learned  of 
the  auimal-studi(>s  produced  b\-  i\lu,\b}-idge  in 
Califoruia,  and  saw  how  the  showing  of  these 
progressive'  ]>ictures  started  inventors  all  over 
the  Avorld  to  work  on  a process  to  make  ])ietun's 
move.  (*  learned  that  glass,  being  such  a 

bulky  medium  to  work  with.  pro\ed  too  great  a 
haudiea]),  and  that  it  was  not  until  (loodwiii 
invented  the  celluloid  film  that  l\iuematogra|)h\- 
fmotiou-picture  |)hotograph\')  really  began  to 


make  lieadway.  Then,  in  quick  succession, 
came  tlie  invention  of  tlie  Edison  Kinetoscope, 
tlie  Friese-Greene  motion-picture  camera,  the 
Lumiere  Kinematograph  and,  finally,  the  ‘movies.’ 

"For  our  eighth  talk  we  took  up  the  history  of 
radiography,  and  learned  how  the  discovery  by 
Professor  Roentgen,  that  the  rays  of  the  Crookes 
tube  conld  penetrate  paper,  wood,  cloth  and 
other  similar  objects,  bnt  that  these  rays  were 
stopped  by  the  bones  of  the  human  body  and 
certain  metals — had  proved  of  inestimable  value 
in  surgery. 

“I  l)clieve  that  we  have  now  covered  nearly 
every  phase  of  photography — a jjrocess  of  which 
the  initial  number  of  Ilinnplirci/s  Journal,  the 
first  j)hotographic  magazine  ever  issued,  said: 


‘ The  art  of  producing  portraits  and  landscapes  by 
means  of  light  will,  in  all  probability,  lead  to 
imj)ortant  and  interesting  results.’ 

“That  many  important  and  interesting  results 
did  spring  from  this  art  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
to-day  the  camera  has  become  an  invaluable  aid 
to  the  physician,  the  botanist,  the  zoologist,  the 
microsco])ist,  the  astronomer,  the  naturalist,  the 
criminologist,  the  detective.  Photography,  in 
some  one  of  its  many  branches,  enters  into  nearly 
every  industry  that  can  be  mentioned. 

“It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  series  of  talks 
which  I have  just  concluded  will  cause  you  to 
have  a better  understanding  and  a clearer  con- 
cej)tion  of  the  evolution  of  photography — its 
principles  and  its  processes.” 


With  a Camera  at  Niagara  Falls 

E.  S.  ANDERSON 


NASMUCH  as  the  historical  and 
scenic  beauties  of  the  Old  World  are 
barred  to  ns  by  the  Great  War,  this 
year  will  see  the  grandeur  of  many 
localities  in  our  own  country  ex- 
ploited fully.  And,  from  North  and  South,  East 
and  West,  everyone  who  crosses  this  big  conti- 
nent of  ours  should  try  to  see  Niagara  Falls.  In 
\’iew  of  the  fact  that  a goodly  jrroportion  of  these 
sightseers  are  eqnij)ped  with  cameras  and  have 
their  j)ockets  filled  with  plates  or  films,  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  many  readers  of  Piioto- 
Fka  will — when  the  o])portunity  offers — expose 
many  j)lates  and  films  in  the  effort  to  picture  the 
many  interesting  j)ictorial  beauties  at  the  Falls 
and  in  the  rapids  below  them. 

Although  Niagara  offers  many  oj)])ortunities 
to  camera-users,  it  presents  difficulties  and  ])it- 
falls  to  him  who  makes  his  first  attcni])t  to 
])hotograi)h  the  rushing  waters.  Many  have  left 
the  Falls  im])iessed  by  their  grandeur  and  very 
eertain  that  they  had  obtaiiu'd  a splendid  ])ic- 
lorial  record  of  them,  only  to  be  bitterly  disaj)- 
pointed  when  the  films  or  plati'S  were  developed. 
For  this  reason  the  present  article  is  written,  in 
liojK'  that  it  will  aid  many  readers  to  make  a 
satisfactory  ])icture-record,  to  go  e(ini])])ed  to 
best  advantage  ajid  tcj  know  what  to  look  for 
when  the  Falls  are  reached. 

The  first  j)oint  tt)  consider  is  the  ])liotographic 
e((iiij)ment  to  be  taken.  Many  chief  points  of 
interest  involvi'  considerable  rough  walking,  and 


a ])late-caniera  is  not  advisable  for  that  reason. 
Moreover,  a large  supply  of  plates  must  be  carried 
with  it  in  order  to  photograph  the  many  interest- 
ing scenes.  There  is  no  place  to  change  plates 
or  to  refill  the  plateholders;  and,  if  there  were,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  time  is  at  a premium. 
This  factor  alone  points  to  the  selection  of  a 
film-camera  which  can  be  loaded  quickly  and 
conveniently.  A half-dozen  rolls  of  film  will  be 
none  too  many — and  how  many  of  us  would  like 
to  carry  eighteen  filled  plateholders  when  sight- 
seeing? Not  only  size  and  weight  but  general 
convenience  makes  the  choice  of  the  film-camera 
the  best  in  the  circumstances. 

So  much  for  the  type  of  camera.  How  about 
the  lens-and-shutter  equipment?  Here  we  are 
answered  by  the  usual  phrase,  “Have  the  best 
lens-and-shutter  equipment  that  your  pocket- 
book  will  afford.”  This  is  a hackneyed  phrase, 
but  its  commonness  should  not  rob  it  of  its  sig- 
nificance. If  a good  lens  and  shutter  is  needed 
anywhere,  it  is  surely  needed  at  Niagara  Falls. 
The  water  flows  with  the  speed  of  an  express- 
train  in  some  jilaces,  and  flying  spray — wind- 
blown— requires  a fast  lens  and  shutter  to  stop  the 
motion.  To  em])hasize  this  point,  it  should  be 
said  that  the  illustrations  that  accompany  this 
article  were  made  with  a 3A  film-camera, 
C(|uipped  with  an  F/(>..‘5  lens  and  Compound 
shutter.  Although  the  writer  has  used  other 
e((uii)ment  at  the  Falls  at  various  times,  this 
camera  has  given  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
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It  ^l[<)ul(l  not  Itc  assiiiiK'd  lliilt  tlif  inori'  common 
reel ilincar  lens,  or  tlie  slower  V /1 .1  anasti,”'mats, 
will  not  ])ro(lnee  good  ])ietnres;  however,  the 
adrai/ldi/e  lies  with  the  lens  and  a ra])id 

shnltcM-  like  the  Coni])onnd  or  Ilex  ,V<'me, 

It  a.  plale-eamera  must  he  used,  obtain  a.  lens 
and  .shntler  sneh  as  that  reeommende(l,  A 
eonipaet  lilm-plale"  camera.,  in  poslear<l-size, 
titled  with  a.  lilm-paek  adapter,  niakt’s  a good 
sei-ond  choice  of  e(pn])meid,  it  the  cainera-nser 
preters  the  plate-type  ot  cameT’a. 

It  one  has  lint  a single  da>'  to  spend  at  the 
Falls,  lime  is  at  a ]>reminm.  d'he  earlier  the 
arri\al,  the  better,  'I'he  first  jiictnres  shonld 
be  made  by  A..M,  at  the  latest,  it  the  com- 


plete tour  of  tlie  Falls  and  rapids  is  planned. 
Ticket-vendors  on  the  train  will  offer  a choice  of 
two  trips  around  the  Falls.  The  one-dollar  trip 
shonld  he  the  photographer’s  choice,  with  the 
exception  of  the  conveyance  to  Goat  Island. 
The  tri])-ticket,  six  rolls  of  film  and  a bar  of  sweet 
chocolate  wilt  cejnip  the  camerist  for  about  six 
hours  of  work.  By  all  means  have  plenty  of 
films,  for  six  six-exposure  rolls  will  wind  past  the 
little  red  window  in  the  back  of  the  camera  in 
amazingly  (piick  succession. 

Before  any  exposures  are  made,  one  fact  should 
be  remembered  carefully.  Few  photographers, 
even  though  experienced,  realize  the  strength  and 
brilliancy  of  the  light  reflected  from  the  Falls  and 
rapids,  and  likewise  the  extreme  contrast  it  forms 
with  the  sliadows  in  the  rocks  and  foliage  along 
the  banks  of  the  rapids.  Strong  contrasts  re- 
(|uire  full  exposure.  A wide-open  lens  w’ill  not 
admit  too  much  light  to  counteract  the  light  and 
shade  extremes  found  at  the  Falls.  A general 
view  of  the  Falls,  in  bright  sunlight,  will  be  fully 
exposeil  in  l/^OO  second  at  P'/S,  but  along  the 
wooded  sloj)cs  of  Goat  Island  or  deep  down  in  the 
Gorge,  the  light  on  the  water  may  be  nearly  as 
intense  as  that  on  the  P'alls,  but  rocks  and  foliage 
may  need  an  exposure  of  at  least  1/10  second  to 
obtain  detail.  In  such  case  a com])romise  must 
be  made,  the  exposure  depending  on  the  amount 
of  shadow  included  in  the  jhctnre.  By  planning 
the  route  w i.sely,  so  as  to  photograph  the  interest- 
ing ])laces  at  the  liest  time  of  day,  some  of  these 
extremes  may  be  partly  avoided. 

d'he  first  point  to  visit  is  reached  liy  crossing 
the  bridge  across  the  rapids  above  the  American 
Falls,  and  by  walking  across  Goat  Island  to  the 
Three  Sisters  Islands.  These  and  Goat  Island 
are  connected  by  a series  of  foot-bridges;  a few' 
intere-sting  views  can  be  found  at  the  upper  end 
of  each  island,  where  the  rocks,  whitecaps,  and 
the  water  rushing  under  the  small  bridges  offer 
gooil  .subjects.  Avoid  the  deep  shadow's  as 
much  as  iiossible.  The  outer  island  offers  the 
largest  variety  of  views.  Although  risky,  it  is 
jHissible  to  juni])  from  rock  to  rock,  and  to  reach 
a ])osition  from  which  the  upper  end  of  the  island 
is  outlined  against  the  surging  waiter.  By  in- 
eluding  one  or  two  intere.sted  spectators  and  by 
swinging  the  camera  toward  the  mass  ot  rocks — 
thereby  silhouetting  the  trees  to  advantage — an 
artistic  and  interesting  composition  is  obtainalde. 

d'he  next  jioint  of  interest  is  the  Horseshoe 
Fall,  d'his  is  reached  by  returning  across  the 
d'hree  Sisters  bridges,  turning  to  the  left  and 
following  the  contour  of  the  island.  Along  the 
])ath  there  is  .small  opportunity  for  picture-mak- 
ing, for  the  fringe  of  foliage  makes  a lilack  sil- 
houette on  the  print  if  exposure  is  shortened  to 
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olitain  good  detail  and  values  in  tlie  wldto'cajiped 
and  turlmleiit  water. 

AVlien  the  canierist  arrives  at  the  Fall,  he 
hastens  out  on  the  obseiwation-jioiut — eagerness 
personified — and  with  his  camera  ready.  'J'he 
view  is  worth  seeing;  hut  a ])hotogra])h  is  usually 
disappointing.  But  at  the  American  end  of  the 
Fall  there  is  a small,  fenccil-otf  grassy  ]>lot,  with 
a ccnsiiicuous  "Danger  " sign  jilaced  near  the 
edge  of  the  preci])icc.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
fence  is  a viewjioint  which  will  show  the  mighty 
flow  of  water  to  ad\antage.  ,\l  an  aperture  of 
F’/n.  an  exposure  of  l/ino  second  will  give  a 
well-timed  negative  if  the  day  is  bright,  il'liis 
aperture  will  also  ])ro\idc‘  good  dejith  of  focus 
with  a lens  of  (i'2-iiich  e(|uivalcut  focal  length, 
such  as  that  on  the  ])ostcard-size  camera  with 
which  the  illustrations  were  made.  Continuing 
down  the  jiath  toward  tlie  .Vmerican  Fall,  there 
is  a splendid  ojiportiinity  for  another  \ iew  of  the 
Horseshoe  Fall — this  time  with  the  camera  held 
vertically'.  .V  litt le  crook  in  the  path  provides  a. 
Iiromontory  from  which  the  view  can  be  made. 

The  -Vinerican  l''all  is  the  next  point  of  iiderest 
and  is  rcacheil  by  walking  further  along  tlu‘  [lath 
to  Steadman  Jfluff,  which  is  on  Coat  Bland  at 
the  eflgc  of  the  Fall.  Hold  the  camera  vertically 
so  that  the  de])th  of  the  Fall  may'  be  shown  as 
fully  as  the  dri\ing  clouds  of  flying  spray  will 
""permit.  .\n  exiiosure  of  1/100  second  at  F/10 


will  yield  a good  negative  here,  for  there  is  little 
to  fui'iiisli  any  strong  contrast. 

By  crossing  to  T>una  Island  anotln'r  ^■iew  of  the 
Fddl  may'  be  obtained.  This  time,  the  camera 
held  horizontally,  will  give  what  is.  jierhaiis.  the 
choicest  negative.  B’  the  shutter  has  sullicieiit 
Sliced,  the  frothy  outlines  of  the  falling  water 
and  dri\  iug  clouds  of  spray  can  be  reproduced 
beautifully.  'Fhe  horizontal  \'icw  is  of  advautage 
liccaiise  the  depth  of  the  Fall  is  completely  ol)- 
scured  by  th<‘  mist,  so  that  the  foreground  ami 
left  edge  of  a vertical  view  would  be  wasted; 
also,  the  horizontal  view  disiilays  the  breadth 
and  distance  of  the  Corge.  'I’his,  a \ertical  view 
cannot  include.  .Vu  exposure  of  I dOO  second  at 
F'll  should  be  us(‘d  here;  another  ex])osm'e  at 
F It)  should  be  trieil  if  the  day  is  particularly 
bright,  d'he  writer  must  confess  that  he  made 
three  exposures  of  this  subject  to  make  siu'c  of  it; 
jierhaps.  others  will  find  such  a method  a.  wise 
])r('cautiou  heri' and  elsewhere.  .Vuother  lu'ccau- 
tion  at  this  point  is  to  examine  the  lens  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  no  eoudeiised  moisture  or  Hy- 
ing spray  011  its  surface.  From  this  point  to  the 
cud  of  the  trip  the  lens  must  be  watched  carefully 
to  see  that  it  is  clean  and  dry. 

By  returning  to  the  roadway,  over  to  the 
maiidand,  we  find  that  the  next  point  of  \ autage 
is  at  I’rospi-ct  I’oint  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
.Vmeriean  l‘’all.  Here,  another  exposuri'  or  two 
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of  the  same  (luratioii  as  Iiefore,  with  the  camera 
held  liorizoiitally,  will  show  the  breadth  of  the 
American  Fall  with  the  Horseslioe  Fall  in  the  dis- 
tance. If  Fortune  sniile.s,  the  little  Gorge 
.steamer,  “Maid  of  the  Mist,”  will  be  silhouetted 
against  the  Falls,  and  make  an  interesting  detail 
in  tlie  jiicture.  Another  view,  very  similar,  can  be 
made  a hundred  yards  up  the  path,  at  a jioint 
liiglier  than  the  last  viewpoint.  Here,  another 
crook  in  the  jiath  provides  a spot  comparatively 
free  of  a clogging  foreground.  A smaller  aper- 
ture with  longer  exiiosure  is  of  advantage. 

Next,  step  into  the  elevator  and  descend  to  the 
foot  of  the  Fall.  After  .scrambling  jiart  way  up 
the  cliff  in  order  to  get  the  to]>  of  the  P'all  in  the 
finder,  we  meet  our  first  serious  jiroblem — the 
wall  in  the  foreground  is  of  red  rock,  poorly 
lighted.  As  a rough  gue.ss,  1,  10  .second  at  F/8 
would  not  be  too  much  exposure.  Unfortu- 
nalely.  this  shutter  sj>eed  would  yield  a very 
unsatisfactory  jiicture  of  the  Fall.  Right  here, 
let  the  imagination  make  the  nece.ssary  com- 
promise with  regard  to  exposure.  'Fons  of  fall- 
ing water  foam-fiecked  and  misty — are  literally 
Inirlling  through  the  air  to  thunderous  imjiact 
against  huge  boidders  at  the  base  of  the  clifl’. 
It  is  the  water,  the  foam  and  the  mist  that  one 
wishes  to  remember;  very  lif  tle  of  the  rock  is 
to  be  seen,  one  iloes  not  care  to  remember  it — 
in  consecinence.  make  the  exposure  aeeordingly, 
allowing  ] KM)  seeond  at  F/8.  or  a little  larger 
opening  if  the  lens  permits.  Here.  too.  is  one 
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of  the  rare  occasions  when  it  is  permissible  to 
tilt  the  camera  upwards  a little — there  are  no 
straight  lines  to  converge  inward  toward  the  top. 
However,  not  much  tilt  is  needed,  as  a good  view- 
point will  be  found  a few  yards  above  the  boat- 
landing. A very  good  plan  is  to  jilace  a ray- 
filter  over  the  lens  while  locating  the  image  in 
the  finder  and  to  remove  it  only  at  the  instant 
before  exposure.  The  wind-currents  at  this 
jilace  are  very  tricky,  and  without  any  warning 
a thorough  drenching  may  be  expected.  The 
ray-filter  will  keep  the  lens  dry  up  to  the  moment 
of  exposure. 

By  this  time  it  is  noon;  but  there  is  no  time 
for  a rest.  The  bar  of  chocolate  may  be  requi- 
sitioned while  the  photographer  is  waiting  for 
the  car  that  is  to  take  him  around  the  gorge- 
route.  The  American  side  should  be  viewed 
first,  stoiiping  off  at  Whirlpool  Rapids  on  tlie 
way.  Here,  a eonerete-i)latform  has  been  built 
out  a few  feet  past  the  water's  edge.  Many 
])ietures  can  lie  made  of  the  mas.ses  of  water  and 
flying  sjiray.  Incidentally,  if  it  is  a hot  ilay,  a 
first-class  oiiportunity  here  presents  itself  for  a 
cooling  shower-liath;  without  any  warning  a 
wave  will  form  and  dash  against  the  concrete- 
walls  of  the  iilatform,  to  be  blown  like  a mini- 
ature cloudburst  across  the  startled  and  imable- 
to-get-away  spectators. 

Within  a few  hundred  yards,  each  way,  from 
the  iilatform  an  agile  person  can  obtain  several 
splendid  photographs  by  climbing  down  to  the 
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water's  edge.  However,  a word  of  warning:  the 
noise  of  the  thundering  waters  is  so  great  that  a 
companion’s  warning-siiont,  or  the  rattle  of  loose 
sliding  rocks,  will  not  be  heard.  Take  no  chances, 
for — sj)eaking  plainly — a false  step  may  mean  a 
plunge  into  the  rushing  waters  that  spell  sure 
destruction  to  any  living  thing.  This  statement 
may  seem  e.xaggerated ; perhaps  an  incident 
seen  by  the  writer  will  impress  readers  as  it  did 
him.  Early  one  A])ril,  before  the  rapids  were 
cleared  of  ice,  the  writer  was  watching  the  waves 
from  this  platform;  a strong  np-stream  wind  was 
blowing.  Suddenly  a huge  wave  formeil  and  a 
mass  of  white  spray  shot  into  the  air.  Imme- 
diately the  wind  dispersed  it,  and  there — hying 
through  the  air — were  innumerable  pieces  of  ice, 
including  chunks  up  to  fully  ten  inches  in  diam- 
eter, that  the  water  liad  tossed  lightly  fnll 
twenty  feet  ujjward.  What  chance,  may  I ask,  has 
mere  man  in  the  grip  of  such  an  enormous  force? 


whole  area  of  the  pool  while  depressing  another; 
the  level  of  the  two  areas  sometimes  shows  a 
variation  of  several  feet.  As  the  view  must  be 
photographed  from  the  toji  of  the  cliff  wlrere  the 
observation-car  stops,  this  difference  in  height 
is  lost  in  the  photograph  of  the  whirlpool  itself; 
but  it  can  Ite  shown  fairly  well  in  a combined 
view  of  the  rapids  ami  pool.  Where  the  water 
surging  back  from  the  whirlj)ool  strikes  the 
tremendous  stream  that  is  hurled  through  the 
gorge,  a ridge  of  water  rises — foam-topped  and 
swaying,  like  the  front  ranks  of  two  huge  armies, 
attacking  and  countering,  advancing  and  re- 
treating. From  this  ridge  the  le\'el  of  the  water 
declines  visibly  on  both  sides.  This  phenome- 
non may  be  seen — aided,  perhaps,  by  a little 
imagination — in  a i)hotograph  of  the  rapids  and 
the  foam-topped  ridge,  which  includes  the  curve 
in  the  bank  on  the  American  side. 

Photograj)hically,  there  are  no  other  strikingly 
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On  the  Canadian  side  there  is  little  ojipor- 
tunity  for  jiicture-making  until  the  whirlpool  is 
reached.  This  wonderful  phenomenon  is  worth 
the  stop-over  to  see.  although  a photograjih  of  it 
may  jirove  to  be  disajipointing,  because  it  fails 
to  record  the  impressiveness  of  the  scene.  Asiile 
from  tlie  size  of  the  tremendous  b(jdy  of  whirling 
water  that  .seethes  and  wrestles  in  the  rock-bound 
pool,  the  level  of  the  water  eommamls  immediate 
attention.  .Vt  school  one  of  the  first  things  that 
we  all  learn  is  that  "water  seeks  its  level.” 
Here,  it  apparently  does  not.  In  the  first  i>lace, 
there  is  more  than  one  whirlpool;  many  con- 
stantly shifting,  disajipearing,  huge  swirls  of 
water  revolving  around  minor  axes,  and  the 
entire  ma.ss  of  water  rushes  around  a common 
vortex,  d'he  result  is  a tremendous  under- 
*'I)ressure — always  in  motion — that  elevates  one 
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beautiful  vantage-points  until  the  Horseshoe 
Fall  is  reached  again.  The  writer  has  never 
obtained  a good  picture  close  to  the  Fall  at  this 
[)oint,  as  the  wind  has  always  driven  the  spray 
heavily  for  many  yards  around,  thereby  making 
photography  ini])ossible.  Perhaps,  others  will 
be  more  fortunate;  the  view  is  worth  making. 
There  are  several  interesting  views  to  be  had 
back  nearer  the  Iidernational  bridge,  which 
show  the  .Vmerican  F’all  in  one  horizontal  pic- 
ture and  the  Horsehoe  Fall  in  another.  A third 
ex])OSure  showing  the  elitfs  between  them  pro- 
^'ides  material  for  a panoramie  ]>anel  that  can 
he  fittcHl  together  by  eomposite-])riid iug.  F'or 
these  distant  views,  an  exposure  of  l/.)0  second 
at  F;  10  will  serve  to  aihantage. 

In  crossing  the  International  bridge  back  to 
the  .Vmeriean  side,  do  not  omit  to  make  two  oi- 


tliree  views  showing  tlie  topograpliy  of  tlie  Falls. 
Late  in  the  afternoon,  a direct  lighting  strikes 
the  entire  contour  of  the  cliffs  and  penetrates  the 
mist,  furnishing  material  for  some  beantifid 
pictures. 

Other  views  than  those  mentioned  are  found 
in  ahimdanee  at  the  Falls,  hut  in  a single  day — 
making  n.se  of  ordinary  stop-over  privileges — 
those  mentioned  will  take  about  all  the  time  that 
sunlight  is  available.  The  points  mentioned  will 
be  found  on  the  advertising-leaflet  that  the  ticket- 
\ endors  offer,  and  will  jjrove  helpful  as  a guide  to 
make  the  best  itinerary  from  point  to  point, 

Niagara  seems  to  grow  in  power  and  wonder 


every  time  you  visit  it.  The  first  visit  brings 
interest,  the  next  wonder,  and  subsequent  ones 
increasing  awe.  No  pen  can  describe  it,  for  no 
language  posscs.se.s  adjectives  forceful  enough  to 
portray  the  never-ending,  constantly  changing 
exhibition  of  the  Creator's  strength  as  displayed 
through  Nature  at  this  outlet  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Yet,  in  large  measure,  our  cameras  can  give  us 
a record  of  the  things  we  see  and  feel  when  view- 
ing Niagara,  and  bring  back  to  us  with  almost 
unimpaired  memory,  the  wonders  of  the  waters 
that  hurl  theni-selves  so  ceaselessly  over  the  cliffs 
and  fhrough  their  .self-cut  channel  toward  the 
quiet  of  the  lake  beyond. 


Insects  in  Comic  Photography 

LEHMAN  WENDELL 


years  ago  I introduced  the 
f Piioto-Eka  to  the  mys- 
eomie  iiiso'et-pliotography . 
iires  aroused  a great  deal 
t,  and  before  long  requests 
came  to  me  from  s(jine  of  the  l)ig  magazines  for 
unpublished  ])iints.  Tlien  a motion-])ictnre 
house  got  hold  of  my  ])ictures,  and,  in  sj)ite  of 
the  fact  that  they  were  all  co])yriglited,  the  firm 
co])ied  the  ])ictnres  with  their  niotion-])ictnre 
camera  and  ])rojeeted  them  on  the  screen  for  the 
delectation  of  the  little  ones.  Next,  a jihoto- 
graphic  su))i)ly-honse  wanted  the  prints  for  its 
dis])lay-wind(»w  and  for  its  honse-organ.  Tt) 
ca|)  the  climax,  the  ])re.sident  of  a Jiatnralists' 
society  wanted  a set  of  lantern-slides  of  my  comic 
iTisect-])ietures,  ])resumably  to  convince  his  fel- 
low scientists  that  in.seets  stand  high  in  the  scale 
of  develo]inieid,  and  that  grasshoj)pers,  in  par- 
tieidar.  are  not  very  much  inferior  to  man  in 
])oint  of  intelligence.  All  this  led  me  to  believe 
that  it  might  be  worth  while  to  enlarge  my  col- 
lection, which  I forthwith  proceeded  to  do. 
Meanwhile,  I have  greatly  iinju-oved  my  tech- 
nique of  ])hotographiTig  insects  and  I am  sure 
that  another  article  on  this  amusing  branch  of 
photogra])li>'  would  therefore  be  welcomed  by 
the  readers  of  I’iioto-Eka. 

'rh(>  question  of  how  I ])rodnce  my  ])ictures 
has  ])iizzle(l  many.  Some  declare  that  I em[)loy 
men  anil  wninen,  dressed  iq)  as  grasshojjpers; 
some  believe  that  I have  a troniie  of  traiiu'd 
grassho))])ers;  others  declare  that  the  jiictnrcs 
are  first  drawn  with  a,  jiencil  and  then  ])hoto- 


gra]>hed.  All  the.se  conjeeturcs  are  wrong.  If 
I were  to  dress  up  men  and  women  as  grass- 
hoj)j)ers  and  appear  on  the  streets  wdth  them 
I am  sure  that  I would  soon  be  taking  my  meals 
at  the  nearest  institution  for  the  feebleminded, 
because  the  ]>ublic  would  not  stand  for  that  sort 
of  foolishness.  As  for  training  grasshoppers, 
let  anyone  try  it  and  he  will  soon  realize  the 
impossibility  of  it.  It  is  true  that  clever  men 
have  trained  flies  and  fleas  to  perform  all  sorts 
of  acrobatic  feats,  but  I doid)t  that  anything 
could  lie  done  with  a grasshopper.  lie  is  too 
full  of  vim  and  mischief.  As  for  drawing  the 
jiietures,  no  artist  can  make  a picture  so  skil- 
fully that  it  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a 
lihotograph. 

No,  my  gra.s.sho]ipers  are  of  the  ordinary 
garden-variety,  nnsehooled  and  unskilled  in  the 
ways  of  a wicked  world.  I capture  them  as  I 
need  them;  then  put  them  to  sleep  with  chloro- 
form. after  which  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  prop 
them  up  with  concealed  wires.  The  chloro- 
form has  to  be  administered  carefully.  If  too 
much  of  it  is  gEen.  the  grasshopper  dies  and 
turns  a bright  red  color,  which  jihotographs 
badly;  if  too  little  is  given,  the  insect  wakes  up 
just  as  the  jihotograjiher  is  making  liis  exposure, 
and  when  this  hapiiens  the  creature  never  fails 
to  wave  its  little  antenna^  as  if  to  .say,  “here's 
where  I spoil  your  jilate  for  your  imjindence.'' 
■ V good  way  to  administer  tlie  chloroform  is  to 
moisten  a pellet  of  cotton  with  a few  drops  and 
dro])  it  into  a.  small  drinking-glass.  The  insect 
is  next  drojiiied  in  and  an  old  discarded  dry- 
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plate  placed  over  the  glass.  This  seals  it  so 
that  the  drug  cannot  evaporate,  and  in  about 
five  minutes  the  grasshopper  will  be  sound  asleep 
and  snoring  peacefully.  This  is  the  psychologi- 
cal moment,  and  the  insect  must  be  taken  out, 
posed  and  jihotographed. 

To  put  an  insect  to  sleep  with  chloroform,  in 
order  to  photograph  it,  must  seem  to  many  a 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  I want  to  say  right  here 
that  I am  as  averse  to  cruelty  to  animals  as  any- 
one. I love  all  creatures,  perhaps  more  than  the 
average  man;  but  as  for  giving  them  chloroform 
I have  found  that  if  it  is  administered  correctly 
it  does  not  harm  the  insect  in  the  least  and  Mr. 
Grasshopper  will  soon  be  as  frisky  as  ever. 

My  foregrounds  usually  consist  of  some  species 
of  moss,  many  varieties  of  which  can  be  found 
in  damp  woods.  To  use  turf  would  be  out  of 
the  cpiestion  because  a blade  of  grass  is  taller 
than  a grasshopper.  What  we  wish  is  something 
that  will  simulate  grass  and  be  in  proportion  to 
the  insect.  For  foregrounds,  I use  whatever 
happens  to  be  within  reach,  broadly  speaking. 
A.  white  cardboard  placed  behind  the  insects 
gives  the  effect  of  a clear  sky.  If  I wish  clouds 
in  a picture,  I use  a 10  x 1‘2  enlargement  from  a 
cloud-negative  and  this  I stand  behind  the  in- 
sects. I wish  to  add  that  the  cloud-backgrounds 
which  I employed  in  the  pictures  that  accom- 
pany this  article  were  chosen  hurriedly  and  are 
very  poor,  except,  perhai)s,  in  one  instance;  but 
the  idea  is  all  right.  For  a black  background 
any  dark  garment  will  do,  provided  that  it  is 
placed  far  enough  away  to  be  out  of  focus.  This 
])revents  the  weave  of  the  cloth  from  showing. 
Thus,  in  one  instance,  a pair  of  black  trousers 
liung  over  the  back  of  a chair,  some  distance 
behind  the  insects,  made  an  excellent  background. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  almost  anything 
can  be  made  to  serve  as  a background.  If  I 
did  my  work  in  a lady's  room,  I supi)Ose  that  any 
bit  of  ilainty  lingerie  would  serve  the  purpose, 
and  such  pictorial  camouflage  would  be  quite 
acceptable  to  the  unsusj)ecting  ]>ublic.  as  long 
as  I could  keej)  the  secret  to  myself. 

My  pictures  are  staged  and  photogra])lied  in- 
doors. It  would  be  im])(jssible  to  do  the  work  in 
the  open,  where  the  slightest  breath  of  air  would 
be  sufficient  to  upset  one's  whole  scheme  of 
arrangement. 

iMy  camera  is  an  imiKwted  instrument — and, 
sh!  let  me  whisjjer  it,  it  came  from  Germany. 
But  it  was  bought  t)cfore  the  war,  so  the  staunch- 
est patriot  has  no  right  to  point  an  accusing  finger 
at  poor  me.  My  camera  is  a small  j)late-camera 
of  the  focusing-tyjje.  so  that  I can  compose 
every  picture  upon  the  ground-glass  and  know 
just  what  I arn  going  to  get.  d’he  l)ellows  is 


unusually  long;  and  when  it  is  fully  extended,  I 
can  bring  an  object  into  sharp  focus  if  it  is  only 
four  inches  away.  Most  of  my  pictures  are 
made  at  a distance  of  about  two  feet  and,  by 
employing  the  smallest  stop,  all  planes  of  the 
picture  can  be  brought  into  reasonably  sharp 
focus. 

I use  plates  invariably,  and  develop  l)y  the 
tank-method,  because  this  gives  me  negatives 
which  are  ideal  for  enlarging.  My  negatives 
measure  only  'i}/2  ^ inches  and  my  finished 
print  is  therefore  an  enlargement,  usually  a 5 x 7. 
I have  tried  various  kinds  of  plates — Hammer’s, 
Cramer's  and  Panchromatic.  I have  hail  equal 
success  with  all;  but  as  the  panchromatic  plates 
are  harder  to  handle  than  the  others,  I have 
eliminated  these  all-color  sensitive  plates.  For 
certain  work,  a ]>anchromatic  ])late  is  an  absolute 
necessity;  but  I find  that  my  work  does  not 
require  a fully-corrected  plate  because  I am  lieal- 
ing  with  virtually  no  reds.  I use  Contrast  En- 
larging Cyko  paper.  Pictures  such  as  mine 
should  coml)ine  tletail  with  brilliancy,  and  Cyko 
gives  just  the  desired  effect.  Bromide  pa])er  is 
useless  for  this  class  of  work,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
get  rich  blacks  with  that  class  of  paper. 

In  order  to  make  my  methods  |)erfectly  clear, 
let  me  explain  in  detail  just  how  I produced  some 
of  my  ]jictures.  Take  for  instance  the  jiictnre  of 
the  two  grasshoi)pers  swinging.  The  foregronnd, 
as  can  readily  be  seen,  consists  of  a small  piece 
of  moss.  It  was  chosen  with  special  care.  I 
wanted  something  that  would  give  the  effect 
of  a hill-top;  hence  the  curved  outline.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  if  I cotdd  show  some  inter- 
esting formations  against  tlie  white  cloud-bank 
it  would  greatly  enhance  the  picture,  so  I chose 
a piece  of  moss  which  had  already  l)egun  to  seed, 
and  these  tiny  seed-])ods  silhouetted  against  the 
sky  add  not  a little  to  the  interest  of  the  ])icture. 
The  tree  is  nothing  more  than  a small  twig, 
and  this,  also,  had  to  be  chosen  very  carefully. 
Dozens  of  twigs  were  ]>icked  up  and  discarded 
before  one  was  found  w'hich  would  resemble,  at 
all,  a dead  tree.  The  background  is  a 10  x P2  en- 
largement made  from  a cloud-negative  taken  for 
that  ])ur])ose.  The  white  clouds  which  rise  above 
the  hill-top  are  not  horizon-clouds,  anil  for  that 
reason  may  be  condemned  at  first  glance;  but 
in  this  jiarticidar  instance  they  should  not  be 
horizon-clouds  because,  if  they  were,  we  would 
gain  the  inipri'ssion  that  the  liill  is  a,  very  low 
one,  whereas  by  euqdoying  lofty  clouds  so  low 
down  we  feel  that  the  hill  is  a very  high  one  and 
that  we  are  standing  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and 
looking  upward,  d'he  inclination  of  the  swing 
will  undoulitedly  puzzle  many.  How  was  it 
obtained^  d'lie  entire  landsca])e  was  lilted,  al- 
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lowing  tlio  swing  to  liang  jierpeinlicularly,  and 
the  camera  was  tilted  to  correspond  with  the 
landscape.  The  finislu'd  picture,  therefore, 
•shows  ns  the  swing  in  motion.  The  hend  in  the 
swing  is  due  to  the  weight  of  the  insect.  It 
might  he  well  to  add  here  that  a fast  ])late  was 
nsc(l  and  that  an  e.x]josnre  of  thirty-five  seconds 
was  given  at  T/.‘3(i,  near  a west  window,  at  ,‘5 
P.M.,  August.  ,\11  the  other  j)ictures  were  made 
with  similar  i>latcs  and  under  similar  conilitions, 
so  that  it  will  hc'  needless  to  re])cat. 

"d'he  Trum])cter."  'I'he  dragon-tfy  is  an 
ugly-lookiug  creature,  at  best,  and  with  pro])cr 
setting  would  make  a \’cry  weird  j)icturc.  The 
moss  was  thci'cfore  chosen  with  care  so  as  to 
harmonize  with  the  rest,  ami  the  two  tiny  toad- 
stools were  |)laccd  in  the  moss  to  add  to  the 
weirdness,  d'he  trumi)ct  is  the  pistil  of  a (lower. 

‘■.\n  Old-fashioned  Oame."  The  foreground 
is  an  ordinar\-  gray  card-mount,  whieli  gives 
about  the  elfeet  we  want,  d'he  arches  are  made 
of  fine  copper-wire  thrust  into  the  card-board, 
d'he  stake  is  a short  stalk  of  hay  slii)|)cd  o\er 
a small  wire  which  was  previously  forced  into 


the  cardboard.  The  balls  are  mustard  seeds 
and  the  mallets  are  made  from  tiny  sections  of  a 
ro.se-bush  twig,  into  which  slender  stalks  of  hay 
were  inserted, 

"The  Autoists,"  The  automobile  is  a cut- 
out taken  from  a magazine-advertisement.  It 
would,  of  course,  be  impossible  to  cut  out  around 
the  slender  supports  which  hold  up  the  top  of 
the  machine,  and  so  this  paper  was  left  as  it  was, 
and  the  background  was  then  shifted  until  the 
white  cloud  blended  with  the  white  paper  of 
the  automobile.  The  two  palm-trees  are  parts 
of  a species  of  wild  grass  which  grows  abun- 
dantly in  the  fields. 

“The  High  Jump.”  There  is  only  one  thing 
in  connection  with  this  picture  which  needs  to 
be  mentioned,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  grasshopper  was  snsi)ended  in  the  air.  This 
was  done  l>y  means  of  a concealed  wire  which 
was  thrust  into  the  background — a white  card- 
board— and  then  attached  to  the  grasshopper. 

"The  Old  Swimming-Hole.”  This  was  staged 
in  a i)an  of  water.  The  water  was  poured  into 
the  pan  uidil  it  was  ready  to  overflow.  How- 
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ever,  at  the  left  side  the  edge  of  the  pan  showed 
slightly  as  a dark  streak  and  tins  was  etched 
away  on  the  negative  and  made  to  resemble  trees 
in  the  distance.  The  spring-hoard  was  made 
from  a small  piece  of  a wooden  strawberry  box: 
the  two  upriglits  which  support  the  board  are 
pieces  of  straw. 

This,  I think,  will  suffice  to  show  how  my 
pictures  were  made  and  I am  sure  that  those 
who  are  interesterl  in  this  branch  of  ]>hotogra- 
phy  can  easily  make  ])ictures  quite  as  interesting 
as  mine.  In  conclusion,  I want  to  add  just  a 
word  of  warning.  I have  seen  a number  of 


pictures  which  somewhat  resemble  mine;  Init 
insteail  of  using  backgrounds  which  will  har- 
monize with  the  rest  of  the  picture  the  photog- 
rapher in  (|uestion  draws  a background  with  pen 
and  ink  and  then  jioses  his  insects  against  this. 
This  is  extremely  bad  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view.  We  may  combine  j)ictures  all  we  please 
so  long  as  the  finished  j)rint  a])i)cars  t(j  have 
been  made  solely  with  the  camera;  Init  the  mo- 
ment a photograph  shows  that  it  is  fifty  per  cent 
camera-work  and  fifty  per  cent  pen-and-iuk 
work  it  becomes  artificial  at  once  and  is  neither 
a photograph  nor  a drawing. 


Practical  and  Humorous  Experiences  in  Photography 

Part  IV,  Flashlight-Photography 

A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 


is  something  pecidiarly  fas- 
g and  ujilifting  about  dasli- 
hotogra])hy.  Its  siiuilarity 
eworks-disiday  adds  zest  and 
t.  d'he  modcru  e(iui])inent 
coin])rises  flash-bags  to  catch  the  smoke,  dif- 
fusiug-screens  to  shield  the  sitter's  eyes  and 
other  convenient  and  effective  accessories.  In 
most  cases,  electricity  has  su|)planted  the  match 
or  ])ercussi(jn-caj>  to  ignite  the  flashi)owder. 
In  addition,  there  are  devices  which  o])cn  the 
shutter  anil  set  otf  the  flash  at  the  same  instant. 
Without  a doulit,  all  these  modern  inqirove- 
ments  have  been  responsible  for  the  ever  increas- 
ing ]>rosperity  of  good  j)rofessional  llashlight- 
photographers.  However,  the  older  method  of 
tlashlight-])hotography  had  greater  interest  for 
sitters  and  i)h(^togra])hers  alike — i)articularly  if 
the  jihotographer  luqiiiened  to  be  an  amateur  of 
average  skill. 

A ease  in  jioint  was  a "party"  I attended  at  a 
friend's  liouse,  some  years  ago.  Among  other 
things,  m\-  friend  considered  himself  to  be  a very 
fair  amateur  photographer.  Although  he  admit- 
ted frankl,\-  enough  that  he  had  never  made  a 
Hashlight-pieture  in  his  life,  he  insisted  that 
whenever  the  occasion  arose,  he  could  make  one 
successfully  and  with  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned,  rnfortunately  for  us,  m\-  friend 
considered  this  j)articular  "party” — to  which 
he  had  imited  a dozen  or  more  friends — as  the 
long-awaited  “occasion.  " Aly  friend  let  us 


call  him  "Tom "--possessed  a plate-camera  of 
ancient  but  reliable  vintage  with  which  he  did 
very  creditalile  work  ht)  dai/llylit.  What  he  could 
do  with  it  by  artificial  or  Hash-light,  we  were  to 
learn  without  delay. 

.Vt  the  ver\-  moment  in  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment when  we  were  having  the  best  time, 
Tom  announced  that  he  wished  to  make  a few 
Hashlight-])ictures  of  our  hapjiy  faces.  Out- 
wardl\-,  we  received  his  aunouucement  with 
hearty  ajiproval,  but  inwardly  w c‘  feared  sileutl.v 
that  which  was  about  to  haiipen.  With  forced 
laughter  and  sill\’  re])artee,  we  groiqied  ourseb’es 
round  a large  old  rubber-])lant.  Tom  asked  one 
row  of  guests  to  squat  I ndian  fashion  on  the  floor, 
d’ho.se  of  us  who  were  too  stout  "to  squat  " were 
l>laeed  in  chaii-s,  and  the  tall,  lean  ones  stood 
behind  with  their  hands  resting  affect iouatel.s' 
on  the  shoulders  of  those  in  front,  d'om  had 
not  \et  aecei)ted  the  aibanced  idea  of  having  a, 
room  well  lighti'd  when  making  flashlight-|)ie- 
tnres.  In  eonseqnenee,  wc  stood,  sat  and  squat- 
ted an  interminable  time  in  utter  darkness. 
.Vs  the  seconds  grew  into  minutes,  we  became 
restive;  we  ])oked  our  neigliboi's;  we  suickereil 
o\'er  nothing  and  grew  more  neiwous  every 
moment.  In  the  midst  of  onr  attempt  to  make 
tlie  best  of  an  unpleasant  situation  — bang,  went 
Tom's  tlasli])owder.  nearly  paralyzing  us  with 
uneoutrollable  fright. 

Still  en\eloj)ed  ill  utter  darkness  and  the 
choking  fumes  of  the  Hashpowder,  we  endeavored 
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to  compose  oiirseKes  wliile  Tom  arranged  his 
camera  for  another  picture.  Some  of  the  ladies 
were  friglitened  so  badly  that  tliey  positively 
refused  to  sit  for  another  picture  unless  Tom 
promised  to  count  one-two-three,  slowly  and 
distinctly,  before  he  set  off  the  flashpowder. 
All  felt  relieved  when  Tom  promised  gladly 
and  considerately.  However,  by  the  time  he 
counted  two,  we  were  all  so  nervous  that  count 
three  found  us  staring  wild-eyed  into  the  dark- 
ness, There  was  a click,  but  no  flash.  Then 
came  another  click,  but  no  flash.  Next  we 
heard  some  muffled  remarks  from  Tom  speaking 
huenfly  to  himself.  We  stood,  sat  and  squatted 
again  in  utter  darkness,  waiting  for  something 
to  happen.  Just  as  we  began  to  breathe  more 
easily  and  to  take  a renewed  interest  in  life, 
Tom  announced  that  he  had  inadvertently 
omitted  inserting  the  necessary  percussion-cap 
in  the  flashlamj),  but  that  everything  was  ready 
again.  Once  more  he  counted  “ one-two-three ” 
in  sejjulchral  tones  and  we  nerved  ourselves  to 
meet  the  ordeal.  This  time  it  worked  splendidly 
— according  to  Tom.  We  sat  very  still  after 
the  flash,  while  he  fumbled  with  the  camera. 
Suddenly  those  nearest  to  Tom  heard  him  men- 
tion a word  not  listed  in  the  latest  unabridged 
dictionary.  After  more  fumbling,  he  announced 
that  he  had  forgotten  to  draw  the  slide  from  the 
plateholder,  and  that,  therefore,  the  last  i)icture 
was  a blank. 

Most  of  us — remembering  what  a good  time 
we  were  having  before  Tom  began  to  make 
flashlight-pictures  of  “our  happy  faces” — grew 
increasingly  restive.  To  say  the  least,  sitting 
in  total  darkness,  broken  at  intervals  by  blind- 
ing hashes  of  j)iercing  actinic  light  and  being 
“gassed"  by  noxious  fumes  of  flashpowder 
controlled  by  one  in  whom  we  had  no  confidence, 
was  not  as  “entertaining”  as  it  might  be. 
Nevertheless,  we  yielded  to  Tom's  i>leading  and 
grimly  faced  another  exj)osure.  By  this  time, 
all  of  us  were  pretty  well  hardened  and  we 
stared  in  the  direction  of  the  camera  with 
courage  and  desperation.  Nothing  appeared  to 
mar  the  third  attem])t.  No  one.  who  was  not 
there  on  lliat  menioral)le  evening,  can  appreciate 
with  what  relief  we  saw  J'om  finally  light  the  gas. 
We  looked  at  one  another  half  exi)ecting  to  see 
blackened  faces,  burned  clothes  and  even  dis- 
figurement. Fortunately,  we  were  all  intact 
altliongli  somewhat  i)ale  and  haggard.  Tom's 
newl\-  ealcimined  ceiling  had  suffered  severely 
from  each  flash,  due  to  his  holding  the  flashlanip 
too  high.  A semi-voleanic  dust  lay  on  drajK-ries, 
chairs,  and  tables — also  on  us.  Those  guests 
who  were  neai'est  the  windows  o]>ened  them 
hurriedly  ainl  leaned  out  as  far  as  possible  for  air. 


The  room  was  filled  to  suffocation  with  heavy 
throat-irritating  smoke.  On  the  street  several 
friends  and  neighbors  watched  the  proceedings 
anxiously  in  the  vain  attempt  to  decide  whether 
or  not  to  ring  the  fire-alarm,  call  the  police  or  get 
out  of  harm’s  way  before  we  blew  out  through  the 
roof  singly  or  in  groups. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  the  net  result — 
photographically — of  the  “party”  at  Tom’s 
house  comprised  two  pictures.  One  displayed 
a scene  which,  in  its  abandon,  resembled  the 
wild  revels  of  habitues  of  the  Bohemian  quarter; 
the  other  apjjcared  to  be  a group  of  mourners 
buried  in  a London  fog.  This  latter  effect  was 
I^roduced  by  the  heavy  smoke  which  hung  in 
the  room  from  the  two  preceding  flashlight 
exposures.  If  Tom  derives  any  enjoyment  from 
looking  at  such  photographs  of  his  “happy” 
guests,  he  is  welcome  to  it.  None  of  us  would 
begrudge  him  the  pleasure.  However,  one  thing 
that  Tom  failed  to  understand  was  the  reason 
that  none  of  his  guests  asked  for  one  or  both 
of  the  flashlight-pictures  which  he  valued  so 
highly  and  took  such  pleasure  to  make. 

Modern  flashlight-photography  is  simple,  clean 
and  a source  of  much  pleasure  to  the  camerist 
when  he  cannot  utilize  daylight  conveniently. 
Pictures  of  the  family,  friends,  pets  and  attractive 
interiors  may  be  made  easily  and  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  The  av'erage  amateur  will 
find  that  the  Eastman  Flash-Sheet  and  Holder 
is  the  most  simple,  convenient  and  effective 
method.  Of  course,  the  more  ambitious  amateur 
will  find  many  excellent  flashlamps,  flash-bags 
and  other  flashlight-equipments  suited  to  his 
purse  and  requirements.  Without  in  any  way 
disi^araging  the  latest  ecpiipments,  I have  often 
attempted  to  surpass  an  impromptu  flashlight- 
group  I made,  some  time  ago,  with  an  ordinary 
flash-cartridge  held  aloft  on  a dustpan  and 
ignited  with  a match.  No  doubt,  conditions  were 
in  my  favor;  but  for  illumination,  detail  and 
technical  value,  I have  never  made  a better  one 
even  with  an  electric  flash-liag  and  ditfusing- 
screen.  All  of  wliich  goes  to  prove  that  excellent 
tlashliglit-j)hotogra])hy  may  be  done  with  any 
standard  equi{)inent  that  is  handled  properly 
and  is  suited  to  the  work  in  hand.  In  conclusion, 
let  me  say  that  the  utmost  caution  must  be 
emifloyed  at  all  times;  and,  although  there  is 
virtually  no  danger,  it  is  best  to  follow  directions 
explicitly  even  though  the  camerist  and  his  house 
are  covered  by  insurance.  The  danger  to  others 
shoulil  be  enough  to  comjK-1  the  greatest  caution 
at  all  times.  With  this  point  well  in  mind,  the 
amateur  may  make  flashlight-i)ictures  safely 
and  with  pleasure  to  himself,  family  and  friends. 

{To  be  continued) 
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A NOVA  SCOTIA  FOREST 
RUDOLF  EICKEMEYER 


A Meter  in  Mind 

FREDERICK  C.  DAVIS 


from  the  experience  of 
uera-users,  it  would  seem 
wo  exposure-meters  on  tlie 
>ree.  Under  identical  con- 
one  meter  will  reciuire  a 
different  exposure  than  another.  The  result  is 
confusion  as  to  the  length  of  the  proper  exposure, 
and  when  a photographer  tries  to  use  several 
meters,  the  subject  is  .sometimes  not  exj)o.sed  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  proper  way  to  carry 
out  the  idea  of  an  exposure-meter,  is  to  select  one 
meter  and  t(j  stick  to  it. 

Those  ot  yon  who  read  my  article  on  stopping 
motion  in  March  Photo-Era  and  u.sed  the 
simplified  system  which  I outlined,  will  be  eager 
to  note  if  any  similar  system  could  be  worked 
out  to  make  the  finding  of  the  correct  exposure 
a simple  and  certain  matter.  I have  ontlined 
a system  which  is  exceedingly  simple  to  use, 
which  requires  no  meter  that  may  be  lost  or 
forgotten,  but  which  gives  just  as  good  results 
as  any  meter — and  1 have  used  them  all. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  factors  have  been 
])resented  to  determine  the  exposure.  They 
are:  light  on  the  subject,  color  of  subject,  stojj 
used,  time  of  day,  month  of  year,  latitude, 
cmulsioji-  or  plate-sj)ced,  angle  of  sun,  motion 
of  subject,  clouds,  filter  or  screen  used,  auxiliary 
lens  used,  danger  of  halation,  and  reflectability 
of  subject.  The  use  of  all  these  in  everj'  exposiire 
figured  is  uunecessary.  'i'here  are  cases  in  which 
each  and  every  one  of  them  may  be  used,  but 
never  a case  when  all  could  pcjssibly  be  of  service. 
I'here  are  in  that  long  list,  only  three  which  are 
of  an  api)reciable  degree  of  importance,  and  only 
two  which  should  be  added  to  the  tliree.  Those 
three  are,  light  on  sul)ject,  stop  used,  and  the 
nature  (jf  the  sul)ject.  The  two  which  will  also 
be  used  are,  emidsion-sj)ecd  and  latitude. 

Perhaps  you  might  insist  on  the  time  of  day, 
angle  of  sun,  an<l  a few  others.  Put  I defy  au 
ex])ert  to  show  me  the  difference  between  two 
l)hotogra])hs  maile  under  identically  tlie  same 
conditions,  one  at  tcji  o’clock  and  the  other  at 
noon  -except,  of  course,  for  the  difference  in  the 
angle  of  the  shadows,  d'he  angle  of  the  sun 
may  be  taken  care  of  by  c(Uisidering  the  light  it 
gives  off  at  that  certain  angle.  Eor  instance,  if 
the  sun  is  low,  classify  the  light  as  faint  sindight; 
and  in  figuring  out  the  ex])osure,  it  will  lengthen 
accordingly.  If  the  sun  is  ver\’  low,  classify  the 
light  as  bright  cloudy.  You  may  well  l)e  told 
now,  that  my  system  consists  of  three  small 
tat)les,  which  will  stay  in  yonr  memory,  and  by 


selecting  certain  factors  for  certain  conditions, 
and  multiplying  these  together,  the  correct 
exposure  is  found.  It  is  very  simple. 

The  first  table  is  a very  short,  easy  one,  and 
consists  of  tabulating  the  degrees  of  light. 
Light  may  be  divifled,  for  photographic  purposes, 
into  six  classes,  namely,  intense  sun,  bright  sun, 
faint  sun,  bright  cloudy,  dull  cloudy,  and  very 
dull  cloudy.  These  six  we  shall  use  in  our  table. 
Each  will  be  given  a small  factor,  so  that  the 
table  wall  staml  thus: 


Intense  Sun (i 

bright  Sun 3 

Faint  Sun 2 

Bright  Cloudy 1 

Dull  Cloudy 1 

2 

\'ery  Dull  Cloudy 1 


4 

The  number  placed  opposite  the  light  is  the 
factor.  This  will  later  be  used  in  conjunction 
with  two  other  factors,  one  for  the  stop,  and  one 
for  subject. 

Here  is  a curious  fact:  the  smaller  the  stop, 
the  longer  the  exposure,  the  larger  the  stop 
number  the  shorter  the  exj)osure.  But  this 
caniKjt  be  used  to  advantage;  in  fact,  the  curious 
coincidence  is  exactly  opposite  to  that  wdiich 
should  be  used  in  this  system.  We  shall  there- 
fore originate  a stoi)-systcm  of  our  own,  which 
will  be  very  easy,  because  it  is  exactly  the  oppo- 
site of  the  U.  S.  System. 

The  U.  S.  and  the  E systems  compare  thus: 

F luunbers 4 o.O  8 11.3  16  22.6  32  45.2 

U.  S.  numbers  ..1  2 4 8 16  32  64  128 

We  shall,  however,  consider  mily  five  stops, 
those  most  used,  namely  U.  S.  Stops  2,  4,  8,  10, 
32  and  E Stops  5.0,  8,  11.3,  10,  22.0.  The 
stop-table  runs  like  tliis,  exactly  o])posite  to  the 
regidar  U.  S.  System: 


F Stoj)  U.  S.  Stop  Factor 
22.6  32  1 

16  Hi  2 

11.3  8 4 

8 4 8 

5.6  2 16 

4 1 32 


AVe  now  have  two  tables  to  use.  AVe  have, 
therefore,  canceled  two  of  the  factors  which 
enter  into  the  comi)utation  of  correct  exposure, 
Jiamely,  light  and  stop.  AA’e  have  yet  to  con- 
sider the  subject.  The  nature  of  the  subject 
is  what  will  distinguish  it  in  the  tables.  I have 
divided  the  subject  into  eight  classes.  Each 
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class,  as  in  the  light-  and  stojt-tahles,  is  given  a 
factor.  These  are  the  snl)ject-di visions: 

INlarine-scene;  open  water- views;  clouds;  factor,  ‘•20 
Snow  only;  glaciers;  airjilanes,  etc.;  bright  views,  10 
Snow,  with  small  dark  objects;  boats  in  the  water; 
boats  away  from  dock;  beach-subjects;  light 
foregrounds;  no  heavy  shadows;  distant  land- 
scapes   .5 

Portraits  in  open;  landscapes  with  near  subjects; 
docks;  races;  white  buildings;  light  scenes;  no 
heavy  shadows i 


Streets,  dark  buildings,  well-lighted  porches 1 

Near  subjects  with  near  ilark  backgrounds;  like 
foliage:  any  subject,  street  or  building,  i)artly 

in  shade 

Subject  in  heavy  shaile;  the  north  wall  of  a build- 
ing; in  a group  of  scattered  trees;  dark  j)orches; 

very  well-lighted  rooms 

In  heavy  woods,  camp-scenes;  in  shade  on  dark 
streets;  between  high  buildings 1 10 


Of  course,  this  classiticatioii  is  gi\cu  as  an  aid. 
so  that  any  subject  wliich  is  to  be  j)hotographed 
can  be  classified,  and  tlins  this  table  can  be  used 
as  a guide  to  the  proj)cr  selection  of  factor.  The 
three  factors  are  now  given;  the  simplicity  of 
them  will  appeal  to  yon.  d'heir  use  is  e(|nall.\’ 
simple;  classify  your  subject,  stoj),  and  light, 
in  terms  of  factors,  multiply-  and  inv(>rt,  and  yon 
have  the  ex[)osnre. 

A few  e.xamjjles  will  illustrate.  Let  ns  snp])ose 
that  you  wish  to  make  a i)hotograi)h  of  a jierson 
standing  on  a porch,  with  the  sun  shining 


behind  seini-transi)arcnt  clouds.  Aon  decide 
to  use  stop  1().  either  U.  S.  or  F —they  are  the 
same  in  this  case.  The  light  is  classified  as 
faint  sun.  Tlie  factor  for  the  light  is  'i.  The 
sto])-factor  is  'i.  Alnltiplying,  we  have  -t.  The 
subject-factor  is  1.  The  result  of  the  last 
mnltii)lication  ( t x 1)  is  4.  Invert,  and  we  ha\'e 
one-fourth.  One-fourth  second  is  the  ])roper 
ex])osnre  in  these  circumstances. 

.Vnother  example;  Let  us  sui>puse  that  it  is 
desired  to  j)hotograph  an  airplane,  skimming 
above  us.  Cloudy;  Sto])  8,  V . S.  Light-factor, 
1;  Sto])-factor.  4 (result.  4);  subject-factor.  10, 
result,  40.  Iu\ei't,  and  we  hav(‘  one-fortieth 
second.  .M>-  meter  says  one-fiftieth,  and.  as 
my  shutter  is  not  graduated  for  such  fine  divi- 
sions, 1 am  compelhal  to  give  one-fiftieth  second, 
(live  the  nearest  sjjecd  on  \’our  shutter. 

Now  we  must  consider  emulsion-s|)eed  and 
latitude,  d'hey  may  l)c  dis|)osed  of  (|uiekly; 
for  latitude:  if  far  soutli,  give  one-half  of  the 

exposure,  if  far  north,  twice  the  ('xposure.  'I'he 
exposures  given  are  for  a ceidral  belt  ruiiidug 
tliroiigh  the  Lnited  States. 

Considering  emulsion-s])ei'd ; the  exi)osures 
given  are  for  an  emulsion-speed  of  oiie-lialf. 
If  \our  emulsiou-s|>eed  is  one,  give  an  exposure 
twice  as  long;  if  ,\-our  s])eed  is  oue-fourlli,  gi\’e 
one-half  as  long,  and  so  on.  All  ordmar\’  films 
have  a speed  of  one-half,  and  most  ]>lates  also. 

;i()l 


The  After-Treatment  of  Bromides 


a l)romi(lc  print  or  enlarge- 
is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
lality,  usually  the  best  course 
make  another;  hut  at  the 
lit  prices  of  materials  this  is 
not  always  desiralile.  Moreover,  the  print  in 
Cjuestion  may  he  the  best  which  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  from  the  negative,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  do  what  we  can  in  such  circumstances  to 
make  the  best  of  what  we  have. 

When  a print  has  a flat,  foggy  appearance,  a 
slight  general  reduction  will  often  effect  a great 
improvement,  and  for  this  purpose  nothing  is 
better  than  a very  weak  solution  of  iodine,  which 
is  ponreil  over  the  wet  print  and  allowed  to  act 
until  the  highlights  turn  to  a dark  blue  with  a 
slight  yellowing  of  tlie  finer  details  of  the  image. 
This  indicates  the  formation  of  iodide  of  silv-er, 
which  is  dissolved,  after  rinsing,  in  an  ordinary 
fixing-bath.  As  the  iodide  of  silver  is  less  soluble 
than  the  bromide,  it  is  very  necessary  to  give 
sufficient  time  in  the  hypo  so  as  to  make  certain 
tliat  no  further  change  is  likely  to  take  place, 
d'he  iodine  solntion  is  made  by  iiutting  half  an 
ounce  of  iodine  in  a ten-onnce  stoppered  bottle, 
covering  it  with  water  and  adding  crystals  of 
iodide  of  potassium  till  solution  is  complete. 
This  gives  a deep  brown  liriuid,  of  which  suffi- 
cient is  mixed  with  water  to  give  a rather  deep 
sherry  color.  It  shotdd  be  used  at  once,  as  the 
solution  becomes  inert  on  standing.  After 
washing  well  from  the  hypo,  the  image  is  cap- 
able of  intensification  by  any  of  the  methofls 
described  later.  xV  method  which  is  preferred 
by  many  workers  is  to  use  a mixture  of  iodine 
and  cyanide  of  potassium,  which  effects  the  re- 
duction in  (me  step  instead  of  two,  and  has  the 
great  advantage  of  allowing  local  reduction  to  be 
d(jne  with  great  facility.  Indeed,  it  is  quite 
possible  to  rciiK^ve  entirely  any  imwanted  por- 
tions of  the  image,  even  t<j  the  extent  of  turning 
a solid  ])rint  into  a vignette,  heavy  skies  may 
be  ligliLened,  lights  put  in  upon  bnildings  or 
foregrounds,  and  the  solid  black  edges  sometimes 
seen  through  neglect  to  mask  the  negative  may 
be  removed  entirely  without  leaA’ing  a trace. 
A very  moderate  amount  of  washing,  less  than 
is  re((uired  after  fixing,  is  sufficient  after  this 
treatment.  It  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  solntion  is  very  poisonous,  and  due 
l)recaidions  should  be  taken.  Much  may  be 
dnne  in  the  way  of  cleaning  up  and  local  re- 
dnetinn  l>y  using  the  well-known  ferrieyanide 
and  hy])()  reducer;  but  this  sometimes  leaves  a 
faint  yellowish  image  after  the  black  one  has 
(lisai)peared.  It  is,  however,  very  useful,  and,  of 


course,  quite  safe  in  use.  When  reducing  locally, 
it  is  advisable  to  support  the  print  on  a glass 
slab  or  the  back  of  a dish  close  to  a running  tap, 
so  that  the  print  can  be  rinsed  frequently  to 
[)revent  hard  edges  being  caused  by  the  action 
of  the  solution.  A common  defect  in  bromide 
I)rints  is  the  appearance  of  a rusty-looking 
black,  which  is  due  usually  to  overexposure  and 
short  development,  or  sometimes  when  there 
has  been  correct  exposure,  to  the  use  of  an 
exhausted  dev'eloping-solution.  This  may  be 
remedied  in  two  ways,  either  by  intensification 
with  the  chromium  process  or  by  gold-toning. 
The  former  is  preferable,  as  not  only  is  it  cheaper 
but  such  prints  are  usually  benefited  by  the  in- 
creased contrast  which  results.  When  little  in- 
tensitication  is  ner'ded,  the  following  formnla 
should  be  used; — potassium  bichromate,  100 
grains;  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  50  minims;  water, 
10  ounces.  The  print  will  bleach  rapidly  in  this 
solution,  and  will  appear  much  as  it  would  if 
the  ordinary  ferrieyanide  and  bromide  bleacher 
were  used,  except  that  the  white  parts  will  be 
stained  a bright  yellow.  This  will  disappear 
with  thorough  washing,  after  which  the  image 
is  re-developed  with  amidol,  when  it  will  change 
to  a pure  black  color  with  a slight  increase  of 
contrast.  Prints  so  treated  are  cpiite  perma- 
nent, but  are  not  suitable  for  sepia-toning. 
xVnotlier  way  to  cure  rusty  blacks  is  to  immerse 
the  print  in  an  ordinary  gold  and  sulphocyanide 
toning-bath,  as  used  for  printing-out  paper.  In 
this  the  blacks  become  gradually  colder  in  tone 
and,  if  left  in  too  long,  will  turn  to  a slaty  blue. 
The  prints  should  be  washed  well,  but  require  no 
fixing.  In  order  to  appreciate  the  change  made 
by  either  of  these  methods,  it  is  a good  plan  to 
cut  an  old  print  into  halves  and  to  treat  one  half 
oidy;  when  the  two  are  compared,  the  difference 
will  be  clearly  seen. 

For  ])ress-work,  where  permanency  is  of  no 
moment,  weak  prints  may  be  intensified  with 
the  ordinary  mercury  and  ammonia  solutions, 
which  give  greatly  increased  dej)th  and  a good 
brownish  black.  More  jH-rmanency  can  be 
obtained  l)y  blackening  with  the  ferrous  oxalate 
or  amidol  developers;  but  no  reliance  can  l)e 
placc(l  upon  any  image  that  contains  mercury. 

,\.s  we  hax’e  referred  to  the  gold-sulphocyanide 
toning-bath  for  pure  blacks  on  black  and  white 
])rints,  it  may  1)C  well  to  point  out  that  its  action 
is  very  different  from  those  which  have  been 
sulphide-toned;  with  such,  a good  red-chalk 
color  is  easily  obtained  by  simj)le  immersion 
for  the  reepusite  time,  followed  by  fixation  in  a 
carefully  pre|)ared  plain  hypo  solution. 
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CA  KLO 


WILLIAM  E.  XEUSEU 


It  may  he  required  to  reduce  tlie  .streiigtli  of 
an  overdevelo])cd  juiut  from  a liard  negative, 
and  for  this  tlie  ehromium  intensifier  will  he  found 
very  iisedul.  The  ]>rocedure  is  to  hleac'h  and  wash 
as  usual,  hut  to  develo])  only  to  tlie  dc'sin'd  depth, 
finishing  hy  a second  fixing  to  remove  the  un- 
reduced silver  haloid  which  had  not  heen  re- 
quired to  form  the  second  image.  It  is  hardly 
necessary,  jicrlnqis,  to  point  out  that  all  the 
ojicrations  we  have  mentioned  may  he  conducted 
liy  gas  or  electric  light,  or  in  weak  day  light. 

Stress  or  abrasion  markings  are  very  common 
on  some  makes  of  liromide  jiajicr,  and  some- 
times are  ilitlicult  to  move  hy  the  ordinary 
method  of  friction,  either  with  a wad  of  cotton 
while  wet,  or  a soft  rag  and  methylated  s])irit 
when  dry.  In  such  cases,  they  would  he  found 
to  yield  ipiickly  to  a ver\'  ilihite  fcrric\anide  and 
hyj)o  solution,  or  a very  weak  iodine-cyanide 
reducer.  Stress  markings  may  he  avoided,  to 


a great  extent,  hy  adding  .‘5  or  f minims  of 
a It)  ])cr  cent  solution  of  iodide  of  iiotassiiim 
to  each  ounce  of  devclo])cr.  This  addition 
tends  to  reduce  contrast  in  tlie  jirints,  and 
should  not  he  made  when  thin  negatives  arc 
being  used.  The  general  chemical  fog  caused 
hy  excessively  iirolonged  dcvt'lopmcnl  is  treated 
best  with  weak  iodine-c\’auide  solution,  taking 
care  to  stoj)  the  action  before  the  image  itself 
is  attacked,  \\ith  a very  weak  solution,  which 
will  (|iiickly  clear  off  the  dcwlopcr  fog,  it  takes 
a,  considerahle  time  to  make  an>'  ap|)rcciahlc 
effect  upon  the  image.  — Uritish  Joimiul. 


OEall  the  unhicsl  jo\s  in  life,  the  vcr\'  keenest  one 
is  standing  in  the  lime-light  with  \<>ur  rivals 
looking  nu.-  - Kllzahiili  Chase. 


The  City 

GEORGE  STEELE  SEYMOUR 


The  glint  of  the  sun  on  the  streets  of  the  city. 

The  surge  of  tlie  tlirong,  with  its  rumble  and 
roar. 

Tlie  motor  and  cars  rusliiiig  on  witlu)ut  ])ity, 

Tlieir  myriad  wheels  turning  on  evermore. 

Oh,  sweeter  to  me  than  the  haunts  of  the  wild- 
wood. 

The  old  city  smiles  with  a charm  ever  new  — 

“IIow  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood 

When  fond  recollection  lu-cscnts  them  to  view!" 

How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  close-])ressing 
houses ! 

How  dear  are  the  streets,  with  their  clamor  and 
st  rife ! 

The  broad-breasted  river,  the  shi])-crested  river; 

Its  bosom  a-(|uiver  with  warm,  throbbing  life! 


Oh,  not  for  an  eon  of  ease  in  the  wildwood 

I’d  give  np  one  day,  old  Manhattan,  of  you! 

“How'  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  my 
childhood 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view!" 

And  he  who  extolled  thee,  thou  Casket  of  Glad- 
ness, 

He  dwelt  where  the  city  crowds  down  to  the 
sea; 

She  cheered  him  in  sorrow’,  consoled  him  in  sad- 
ness. 

And  crowned  with  her  favor  his  anthem  of  thee. 

Oh,  lost  to  the  world  were  that  voice  in  the  wild- 
wood, 

That  cry  evermore  of  the  heart  that  is  true; 

“How  dear  to  this  heart  are  the  scenes  of  mv 
childhood 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view!” 
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A Novel  Scrap-Book  and  Guide 

ONE  of  the  greatest  sources  of  gratification  to 
tlie  Editor  is  letters  from  suliscrihers  tliat 
contain  spontaneous  and,  let  ns  say,  merited 
praise  of  his  pnhlication.  Although  most  of  these 
friends  include  the  entire  magazine  in  their  ex- 
pression of  approbation,  there  are  some  who 
emphasize  favorably  one  i)articnlar  feature — the 
illustrations,  the  text,  the  monthly  competitions 
or  the  advertising-policy.  Not  a few  snhscrihers 
declare  that  they  derive  mnch  practical  henefit 
from  the  department,  “Onr  Illustrations,  " and 
anticii)atc  eagerly  the  appearance  of  each  suc- 
ceeding issue  of  the  magazine.  One  of  these 
eminently  satisfieil  snhscriliers  is  Mr.  H.  W. 
Child,  of  Eoston.  Indeed,  appreciating  the  ])rac- 
tical  value  of  “Onr  Illnstrations,"  he  has  con- 
verted this  monthly  feature  of  1’iioto-Era  into  a 
ready  means  of  reference,  which  enables  him  to 
im])rove  his  work  both  technically  and  artisti- 
cally. He  contends  that  the  valuable  information 
and  helj)fnl  criticism  afforded  by  this  dejiartment 
shonld  not  be  read  and  forgotten,  bnt  arranged 
by  the  really  progressive  worker  in  some  ])crma- 
nent  form  for  study  and  reference.  iVIr.  Child 
suggests  a suitable  scrajj-albnm.  into  which  shonld 
be  jiasted  re]>rodnctions  of  landscai)es,  ]>ortraits, 
genres,  marines  or  natnre-stndies  cut  from  the 
pages  of  1’hoto-Era  ami,  under  each  j^ictnre,  the 
C(jrres])onding  criticism  and  data  also  clip])ed 
from  the  magazine.  In  a short  time,  the  camerist 
will  have  a collection  of  inctnres  and  technical 
data  that  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  him  in  his 
l^hotographic  work.  For  examide,  if  the  camerist 
intends  to  make  a still-life — a snbject  qnit<“  new 
to  him — he  will  turn  to  the  department  in  his 
scra])-book  devoted  to  still-life,  stmly  the  i)ic- 
tnres  with  regard  to  composition  and  treatment, 
and  considt  the  data  with  reference  to  length  of 
exposure,  choice  of  materials  and  chemical 
oi^erations.  If  the  camerist  maintain  such  a 
jnctorial  reference-book  in  a systematic  way, 
and  consult  it  faithfnll.w  he  will  imj)ro\-e  his 
work  to  a marked  degree. 

He  cannot  go  far  astray  in  an  efi’ort  to  i)ro- 
<hice  good  jnctiires,  and  technical  laj)ses  will 
become  things  of  the  j)ast.  In  time,  the  cani- 
erist's  scrai)-bf)ok  will  rise  to  the  dignity  of  an 
album  and  become  a source  of  interest  not  only 
to  visiting  brother- workers,  bnt  to  friends  that 
are  not  photographers,  bnt  merely  picture- 


lovers.  By  and  by  interested  workers,  unable  to 
borrow  our  camerist's  indispensal>le  reference- 
book,  will  form  their  own  and  profit  by  its  ail- 
vantages.  As  to  copies  of  Photo-Era  thus 
damaged,  of  necessity,  they  should  be  replaced 
at  once,  if  the  subscribers  desire  to  kee])  their 
files  intact.  The  trifling  ex])eiise  involved  is  more 
than  comj)ensated  l)y  the  benefit  deriveil  in 
forming  and  maintaining  this  pictorial  scraj)- 
book.  which  will  increase  in  value  as  time  goes  on. 

Photo-Era  is  Waiting  for  You! 

AS  the  May  issue  was  ])articularly  interesting 
and  attractive,  there  must  have  been  many 
disa])i)ointed  readers  who  were  unable  to  obtain 
copies  from  their  dealers.  The  Publisher  regrets 
this  exceedingly;  but  the  fault  lies  entirely  with 
certain  dealers  who  failed  to  obtain  their  nsnal 
su])ply  of  Photo-Era  co])ies,  because  they  did 
not  comply  with  the  new  terms  of  sale,  according 
to  which  Photo-Era  is  no  longer  returnable. 
Hitherto,  most  dealers  receix’ed  each  month  a 
certain  number  of  co])ies  on  sale  and,  under  that 
agreement,  could  return  unsold  coi)ies  that  were 
not  more  than  three  months  old. 

Photo-Era  is  ob\iously  an  ex|)ensive  maga- 
ziiK'  to  produce  and,  to  maintain  such  a policy 
at  the  ])resent  time,  would  be  ruinous  to  the 
Publisher.  Photo-FIra  long  ago  reached  an 
enviable  i)osition  among  i)hotogra])hic  |)eriodicals, 
making  it  a \irtual  necessity — at  h-ast  good 
business- judgment — for  dealers  to  carry  the 
magazine  in  stock,  regularly.  Indeed,  the  re- 
cent subscription-season  has  been  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  the  most  ]>rofitable  that  Photo-Era 
has  known  for  many  years,  and  it  is.  therefore, 
time  that  Photo-Era  should  be  sold  by  dealers 
like  any  other  |)hotograi)hie  commodity  that  is 
imrchased  outright  and  stocked. 

1'he  Publisher  is  ha])p>'  to  state  that  almost 
every  progressive  photographic  dealer,  through- 
out. this  country,  Canada,  and  other  |)arts  of  the 
world,  has  arranged  to  carr\'  an  aderpnite  siii)i)ly 
of  PiioTo-EiiA  copies  regularly  each  month,  on 
the  non-returnable  basis.  Cnfortuna.tely,  there 
a?’e  a few  exce])l  ions,  and  at  such  stores  Photo- 
Era  readers,  who  are  not  regular  subscribers, 
will  be  disa|)i)ointed.  It  rests  with  the  readers 
to  bring  the  matter  home  to  their  res|)ective 
dealers  or,  failing  to  do  this,  to  send  their  sub- 
scriptions at  once  and  direct  to  Photo-Era. 


ADVANCED  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Advanced  Competition 
367  Boylstcn  Street,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value  $10.00. 

Second  Prize:  Value  $5.00. 

Third  Prize:  Value  $2.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Prizes  may  be  chosen  by  the  winner,  and  will  be 
awarded  in  photographic  materials  sold  by  any  dealer 
or  manufacturer  who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in 
books.  If  preferred,  the  winner  of  a first  prize  may  have 
a solid  silver  cup,  of  artistic  design,  suitably  engraved. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  free  and  open  to  photog- 
raphers of  ability  and  in  good  standing — amateur 
or  professional. 

2.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  may  be  entered, 
but  they  must  represent,  throughout,  the 
personal,  unaided  work  of  competitors. 
Remember  that  subjects  which  have 
appeared  in  other  publications  are  not 
eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be  sold, 
or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
fore  Photo=Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  are  not  suit- 
able for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.  O.  P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail.  All  prints 
should  be  mounted  on  stiff  boards. 

3.  U nsuccessful  prints  mil  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data. 

4.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  maker's  name  and 
address,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  name  and  month  of 
competition,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  a letter,  sent 
SEPARATELY,  giving  full  particulars  of  date,  light,  plate  or 
film,  make,  type  and  focus  of  lens,  stop  used,  exposure, 
developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose  return-postage  in 
this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Be 
sure  to  state  on  the  backof  every  print  ex= 
actly  for  what  competition  it  is  intended. 

5.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise  re- 
quested by  the  contestant.  However,  this  does  not 
prevent  the  photographer  from  disposing  of  other 
prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall  have  re- 
ceived official  recognition. 

6.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
whose  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board,  not  the  flexible  kind — or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 

7.  Competitors  who  have  won  three  first  prizes 
within  a twelve-month,  become  ineligible  for  two 
years  thereafter.  The  too  frequent  capture  of  the 
first  prize  by  one  and  the  same  competitor  tends  to 
discourage  other  participants  and  to  make  the  com- 
petitions appear  one-sided  and  monotonous. 


Awards — The  Spirit  of  Winter  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  John  W.  Newton. 

Second  Prize:  Ralph  H.  Blohm. 

Third  Prize:  Alexander  Murray. 

Honorable  Mention:  Charles  M.  De  Bevoise;  John 
Uove;  A.  W.  Dreyer;  Alexander  Du  Bois;  F.  L. 
Evans;  Win.  H.  Firich;  G.  W.  French;  Gustave 
Glueckert;  Marjorie  Goble;  Ralph  R.  Hall;  E.  J. 
Koester;  William  Ludlum;  P.  McAdam;  G.  H. 
McKehvay;  Emmett  L.  Miller;  Louis  R.  Murray; 
Robert  P.  Nute;  L.  A.  Olsen;  A.  D.  Page;  Maude 
Paget;  W.  H.  C.  Piltsbury;  Dr.  C.  B.  Piper;  S.  Alton 
Ralph;  H.  B.  Rudolph;  '.I.  Herbert  Saunders;  G.  H. 
Seelig;  Kenneth  D.  Smith;  E.  P.  Walsh;  C.  B.  Weed; 
B.  W.  White;  A.  S.  Workman. 

Subjects  for  Competition  — 1919 

“ Miscellaneous.”  Closes  May  31. 

“The  Spirit  of  Spring.”  Closes  June  30. 

“ Rural  Scenes.”  Closes  July  31. 

“Shore-Scenes.”  Closes  August  31. 
“Outdoor-Genres.”  Closes  September  30. 
“Architectural  Subjects.”  Closes  October  31. 
“Domestic  Pets.”  Closes  November  30. 
“Indoor-Genres.”  Closes  December  31. 

1920 

“The  Spirit  of  Christmas.”  Closes  January  31. 
“Still-Life.”  Closes  February  28. 

“The  Spirit  of  Winter.”  Closes  Mareh  31. 

“ Rainy-Day  Pictures.”  Closes  April  30. 


Photo-Era  Prize-Cup 

In  deference  to  the  wishes  of  i>rize-winners,  the  Pub- 
lisher will  give  them  the  choice  of  jjhotographic  supplies 
to  the  full  amount  of  the  First  Prize  ($10.00),  or  a solid 
silver  cup,  of  artistic  and  original  design,  suitably  in- 
scribed, as  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

The  American  sohliers  in  France  have  taken  terri- 
tory and  holil  it.  J'he  American  people  at  home  hav- 
ing taken  Liberty  Bonds  should  hold  them.  This  is 
not  only  patriotic,  but  it  is  very  sound  finance. 
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THE  liEAUTIFUL  SNOW 

ITKST  PRIZE  — THE  SPIRIT  OF  WINTER 


JOHN  \V.  NEWTON 


How  Distance  Affects  the  Strensith  of  Light 

The  strength  of  light  is  always  an  interesting  toi)ic, 
to  the  photographer.  .V  recent  issue  of  KoJakcri) 
contains  some  very  helpful  information. 

When  light  emanates  from  a single  point  its  strength, 
or  hrilliancy,  at  any  distance  from  its  source  varies 
as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

For  practical  purposes  we  may  consider  a single 
light-source,  whether  it  he  an  oil,  a gas  or  an  elect P'ic 
lamp,  as  a point  source  of  light,  and  when  we  u.se  a 
single  lamp  for  making  prints  from  a negative  we  will 
find  that,  should  the  exi>osure  needed  for  ol>taining 
a correctly  jirinted  j>rint  he  10  sec(.mds,  when  the  ju-inl- 
ing-frame  is  placed  Ul  inches  from  the  light,  at  .‘io 
inches,  which  is  .‘5  times  as  far  as  10  inches,  the  exiposure 
ref|uired  will  he  0 x .‘5  or  i)  times  as  long  as  at  10  inches. 
This  will  lie  itO  seconds. 

If  placed  at  I.)  inches,  which  is  L2  times  10  inches, 
the  exiposure  will  Ipc  l'2xli2  or  plhj.  times  what 
was  needed  at  10  inches,  <pr  'fTj.  times  10  seconds, 
which  is  '2-2 L,  sec<pnds. 

If  [placed  at  .3  inches  fr(pm  the  light — this  hciiig 
^2  of  10  inches — the  ex|posurc  requireil  will  he  *2  n '2 
ipr  ’4  the  exposure  neetleil  at  10  inches.  This  will  he 
14  of  10  seconds,  or  2>2  secppiids. 

i'ix[perience  has  prfpveil  th;it  a sufliciently  unitorm 


illuminat i(Pii  of  the  negative.  whi(di  will  avipid  (p\-cr- 
[U'inting  the  center  hei'ore  the  eilges  (pf  the  negative 
are  c(prrectly  [Piinteil,  can  he  (plptained  hy  [placing 
the  negative  nipt  chpser  than  tlie  length  <pf  its  diagonal 
fnpiu  the  [printing-light.  If  the  length  <pf  lime  it  takes 
t(p  [print  at  this  distance  Im.s  hceu  determined,  and  if 
at  this  distance  the  [printing  [pripceeds  tipcp  laqpidly  ipr 
t(p(p  shpwly,  the  lenglli  (pf  time  t(p  [print  at  any  (plher 
ilistance  from  the  light  can  he  ([uickly  calculatcpl  hy 
the  rule  we  have  stated. 

Drying-Marks 

lx  a recent  isMie  (pf  77c-  . I malnii-  Pholoijra phir  .-pip- 
[pcars  an  interesting  mpte  with  reganl  t<p  imirks  li'ft  ppu 
a negative  hy  ii  ih’(p|p  <pf  clean  water.  Kvery  amateur 
at  .sipiiie  time  ipr  ancplher  has  met  these  .anmpyiug  pIc- 
fecls;  (Pf  has  s[phishcpl  a negative  with  dnp|ps  (pf  pcr- 
fei.'tly  clean  water  (Piily  t(p  find  that,  when  the  wpiter 
dries  cput,  an  imlclihlc  nuirk  is  left  hehind.  Dr.  Mccs 
has  [PUl  fpprwai'pl  the  fppllowing  cx|p|aualippn  ppf  the  [pIic- 
lupmeiKPii.  .Vccppi'ding  t(p  him,  the  gehitini-,  which 
swells  u[p  where  I he  drpp[p  (pf  wpi  ter  tails  (pii  it , has  a si  rain 
[Pl-ppiluccd  in  it  pps  the  water  di'ies  iput,  hy  the  cipllapse 
(pf  the  cciiti.-r  (pf  the  swollen  spppl.  'flic  n‘S\dt  (pf  this 
strain  is  llait  the  gelatine  and  silver-grains  are  [pulled 
t(pWiirds  the  edges  (pf  the  s|p(pI,  and  S(p  [(rppduec  :p  dark 
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ring  there.  The  structure  of  gelatine  may  be  assumed 
to  be  .something  like  that  of  a sponge.  If  a cube  of 
gelatine,  he  observes,  is  cut  out  of  a sheet  which  was 
<lried  originally  in  a horizontal  position,  that  cube 
when  ])laced  in  water  will  not  swell  in  all  directions  and 
so  become  a bigger  cube,  but  will  swell  almost  entirely 
in  the  direction  in  which  it  was  dried  down,  so  as  to 
take  the  form  of  an  elongated  cube.  Unfortunately 
for  the  photograiiher,  although  it  is  .something  to  know 
what  happens,  the  explanaticjn  does  not  suggest  any 
remedy  for  the  defect  when  once  it  has  occurred:  and 
the  only  moral  to  be  drawn  at  pre.sent  is  to  take  great 
care  to  avoid  such  marks. 

Supplementary  Flashlight 

The  advantages  of  the  flashlight  are  not  always 
made  use  of  by  photographers.  The  British  Journal 
calls  attention  to  this  fact,  editorially. 

Photographers  as  a whole  are  not  fully  aware  of  the 
advantages  that  flashlight  has  to  offer  as  a supi)le- 
mentary  illuminant  when  making  exp(jsures  under 
difficult  conditions.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a 
certain  amount  of  day  or  artificial  light  is  available  by 
which  the  ex])osure  has  to  be  maile — that  is,  insufficient 
of  itself  to  light  certain  parts  of  the  suliject  sufficiently 
for  them  to  be  fully  expo.sed  before  the  more  brilliantly 
illuminated  parts  were  hopelessly  overexpo.sed.  It 
is  under  condilions  like  these  that  the  flash-lami>,  which 
need  only  be  of  a simi)le  form,  or  which  may  even  be 
dis])cnseii  with  if  the  ])re])ared  ])o\v<ler  is  em])loyeil, 
becoTiies  of  real  assistance  in  solving  the  difficulty. 
We  may,  in  explanation,  cite  an  instance  of  this  which 
occurred  in  our  own  work  .some  years  ago.  The 


subject  was  an  interior  of  an  ancient  abbey,  the  build- 
ing badly  lighted  through  stained-glass  windows,  two 
of  which  were  directly  facing  the  camera.  The 
details  of  these  windows,  which  were,  of  course,  fairly 
well  illuminated,  were  required  in  the  negative  together 
with  a good  rendering  of  .some  dark  oak  choir-stalls  in 
the  foreground  which  were  very  badly  illuminated 
indeed.  A plate  was  exposed  by  meter  for  the  windows, 
and  just  before  this  period  was  complete  a strong  flash 
was  fired,  sufficient  to  illuminate  the  whole  of  the 
interior.  Careful  development  produced  a negative 
that  was  “just  right”  for  its  purpose.  The  flash 
should  be  fireil  almost  at  the  end  of  the  e.xposure; 
if  this  is  done  before,  there  is  a tendency  for  the  smoke 
from  the  flash  to  cau.se  a belt  over  the  picture.  The 
above  indicates  some  simple  means  to  overcome 
difficulties  due  to  bad  illumination,  and  may  be  noted 
by  commercial  photographers  who  often  are  expected 
to  [jroduce  first-class  results  under  very  unfavorable 
conditions  of  lighting.  Some  nuiy  lie  inclined  to  adopt 
the  usual  reflector  and  diffuser  in  connection  with  the 
flash,  but  though  this  may  at  times  be  desirable  when 
dealing  with  very  irregular  lightin  gs,  we  prefer  to 
increase  the  flash  in  strength  and  keep  further  away 
from  the  subject  if  the  building  will  admit. 

Profitable  Photography 

A WOM.IN  in  a Western  city  was  a good  amateur 
|)hotographer,  averaging  sixty  dollars  a month  profit 
from  i)hotograi)hing  babies  and  young  children  in  their 
own  liomes.  This  woman  started  out  by  obtaining 
patrons  among  her  neighbors  and  friends.  She  agreed 
to  go  to  their  homes  once  a month  and  photograph  the 
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baby — or  the  young  children  in  a group — the  idea  being 
to  furnish  a record  of  development  from  mouth  to 
month  and  year  to  year.  She  agreed  to  furuisli  two 
unmounted  prints,  suitable  for  an  album,  for  1 dollar 
a month. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  obvious.  The 
children  were  jierfectly  natural,  because  they  were 
snapped  while  playing  with  their  own  toys  in  their  own 
homes,  and  the  family  obtained  iihotograjihs  without 
the  inconvenience  of  transporting  to  a gallery  their 
beruffled.  beribboned,  screaming  ami  kicking  darlings. 

The  plan  worked  so  well  that  the  photograyilier  be- 
gan to  follow  up  the  parents  of  every  new  baby  in  town. 
She  obtained  names  and  addresses  from  the  birth- 
records.  Owing  to  the  vulnerability  of  parental  Imman 
nature,  she  often  .sold  extra  prints  to  be  sent  to  admiring 
relatives  and  nearly  always  sold  an  album,  on  which  she 
made  a profit. 

The  patronage  of  one  hundred  families  each  month 
was  her  final  record!  At  this  stage  of  her  business  she 
was  compelled  to  contract  with  a professional  to  do  her 
photo-finishing.  When  she  married,  she  sold  out  her 
business  to  this  man,  who  ran  it  as  a side-line  in  connec- 
tion with  his  studio. — Xeiv  York  Tribune. 


Photomicrographic  Triumphs 

The  wonders  of  photomicrogra]ihy  have  been  brought 
home  lately  to  members  of  the  Camera  Club,  not  only 
by  the  excellent  exhiliition  of  prints  on  the  walls,  Imt 
also  on  the  lantern-.screen.  The  Photomicrographic 
Society,  a very  successful  body,  was  the  mover  in  both 
instances.  Dr.  Rodman,  the  iiresident,  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  technicpie  he  himself  follows.  Ills  simplest 
arrangement  is  to  use  a microscope  of  small  propor- 
tions, aligned  with  the  lieam  from  a Nernst  lam])  and 
the  ordinary  bull’s-eye  comlensing-lens,  and  to  fit  the 
eyepiece  of  the  microscope  in  a central  hole  in  a ])iece 
of  canl  or  three-|)ly  wood,  which  is  substituted  fur  the 
lens  board  of  the  camera.  He  finds  that  as  an  illumi- 
nant  an  ordinary  filame?it  lamp  of  the  Mazda  ty])e 
serves  his  i)ur])ose  best,  ami  generally  it  should  not  be 
of  too  high  a camlle-])ower — not  higher  than  2.5.  The 
idea  is  so  to  obscure  the  lamj)  as  to  obtain  just  a brill- 
iant button  of  illumination.  To  get  de[)th  of  focus  lie 
cuts  down  his  a])erture  to  an  extent  which  just  falls 
short  of  giving  him  diffraction  elfects,  although,  of 
course,  this  involves  correspondingly  long  exposures. 

I'hr  Amntcnr  Plioiogra pher. 
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Advanced  Competition  Rural  Scenes 
Closes  July  Jl,  1919 

1 I'  lias  licen  siime  lime  sirire  I here  has  Iieeii  a eoin- 
petiliiiii  ilevoteil  to  Kiiral  Scenes.  This  fact  alone 
shonlil  make  this  competition  mmsnally  interestinsr' 
anil  valnaiile  to  camcrists.  Moreover,  it  comes  at  a 
lime  of  the  \'car  when  siiitalile  snliji'cts  are  olilainalile 
with  coniparali\c  ease,  ami  when  many  ainatenr  ami 

professional  |iholoyra|)hers  are  in  coimiry  on 

a \acation.  In  ])reiiariiiK  pictures  for  this  competition. 

I he  camcrisi  shoiihl  first  make  sure  that  he  yras|)s  the 
ilitfcrcncc  hctwcen  “rural  scenes"  ami  " farm-sccnes." 


BY  FREDERICK  C.  BETcHHOLTZ 


It  .shonhl  he  remeniliereil  that  there  are  many  activities 
in  aihlitioii  to  farminii'  that  occur  in  the  rural  parts  of 
the  I'niteil  States  ami  ('amnia.  In  short,  virtually  any 
iidoil  genre  or  hit  of  ]iictorial  heant\'  that  hreathes  the 
spirit  of  rural  life  is  eligihle  to  this  eoni[)etition;  hut 
tile  iiortrayal  of  wild  mountainous  seener^ — however 
liriiig — is  Hot  rural. 

11  eonslderiiig  rural  scenes  as  a .suhjeet,  the  mind 
insists  ui>oii  the  farm  as  heing  the  most  fruitful  .source 
of  good  siihjects.  \'ery  true,  and  the  eamerist  will  do 
well  to  make  the  most  of  his  opjiortunities  if  he  is 
fortunate  enough  to  he  near  a farm.  However,  the 
farm  is  not  the  only  origin  of  interesting  rural  scenes. 
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In  tins  competition,  lovers  of  genres  and  pictorialists 
should  seek  out  new  themes  and,  if  possible,  get  away 
from  the  idea  that  a rural  scene  must  be  a farm-scene. 
Obviously,  there  are  subjects  on  or  near  a farm  that  do 
not  suggest  a farm-scene,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  and  the  intelligent  camerist  will  utilize  this 
material  to  excellent  advantage. 

It  will  be  well  for  those  who  expect  to  enter  this 
competition  to  remember  some  of  the  many  subjects  that 
painters  have  found  in  the  rural  districts  of  every 
country.  Rural  community-life  offers  an  almost  in- 
exhaustible source  of  intensely  interesting  genres  any 
one  of  which  is  just  as  much  a part  of  a rural  scene  as  a 
traffic-policeman  is  a part  of  city-life.  The  general 
store  of  a small  village  is  a subject  that  can  l)e  made  to 
yield  all  manner  of  rural  genres  of  the  first  artistic  and 
technical  merit.  The  post-office  is  only  second  to  the 
general  store  in  value  to  the  lovers  of  genres  which  tell 
a story  that  all  can  unflerstand  and  enjoy.  The  work  of 
George  W.  French  in  PiiOTO-ER.\.  during  the  past  few 
years  is  ample  exddence  that  the  wide-auake  camerist 
can  obtain  an  unlimited  supply  of  delightful  themes. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  make  every  genre  unmistakaltly 
rural,  otherwise  the  judges  of  this  competition  will  be 
obliged  to  eliminate  it,  no  matter  how  good  it  may  be 
otherwi.se. 

Perhaps,  the  camerist  who  has  the  time  and  the  op- 
portunity to  walk  or  riile  along  country-roads — into 
villages  and  out  of  them — will  have  the  a<lvantage  t(j 
captnre  suitable  themes  of  arti.stic  and  technical  value. 
A moment's  thought  Avill  show  that  every  turn  of  the 
road  has  infinite  possibilities.  At  this  season  of  the 
year  many  highways  and  lesser  avenues  of  communica- 
tion are  being  repaired.  Often,  the  workmen  engaged 
in  this  work  are,  or  may  lie,  grouped  in  a truly  ijict- 
uresque  manner.  iSIoreover,  if  it  proves  to  lie  a group 
of  farmers  working  out  their  taxes  on  their  own  bit  of 
country-road,  the  opportunities  of  a rural  genre  are 
very  good.  Further  along,  the  camerist  may  jiass  an 
itinerant  peddler's  wagon,  heavily  loadcfl  with  all 
manner  of  kitchen-utensils,  feather-dusters,  step- 
ladders,  rocking-chairs  and  other  household  furniture. 
Usually,  the  proprietor  of  this  “general  store  on  wheels" 
is  a character  well-known  in  that  locality  and  is,  there- 
fore, likely  to  be  delighted  to  place  hini,self  and  his 
“store"  to  suit  the  pictorial  requirements  of  the 
camerist — provided  he  receive  a jirint  in  exchange  for 
his  trouble.  In  the  same  class  may  lie  placed  the 
grocers  and  butchers  who  travel  over  miles  of  country 
in  order  to  .sell  their  wares  to  the  distant  farmer's  wife. 
The  vendor  of  sewing-machines  is  also  aliroad  in  the 
land  and  so  are  many  other  country-tradesmen  Avho 
frequent  the  highways  and  byways  of  rural  com- 
munities. They  form  an  important  part  of  country- 
life.  and  all  have  a picturesc|uene.ss  that  the  intelligent 
camerist  should  utilize.  If  he  should  lie  fortunate 
enough  to  be  pre.sent  when  a “sale"  was  lieing  made,  it 
is  more  than  likely  that  an  original  study  in  groiqiing 
and  facial  expression  would  pre.sent  itself. 

The  rural  free-delivery  mail-service  to  outlying 
farms  and  villages  is  anotlier  source  of  material.  The 
metal  mail-boxes  perched  on  the  toji  of  a jiost  in  front 
of  every  farm,  re]iresent  tlie  connecting  link  between 
the  comparative  seclusion  of  the  farm  or  village  and  the 
“big"  world  beyond.  These  mail-boxes  and  their 
vital  relation  to  the  affairs  fif  those  who  live  at  a dis- 
tance. cannot  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  the 
telephone  anil  the  telegraph  at  hand.  Many  a joy  has 
been  experienced  and  many  a tragedy  has  taken  place 
near  these  mail  lioxes.  when  eager  hands  have  torn 
open  a long-delayed  missive  to  firnl  happiness  or  jiain. 
In  either  case,  the  mail-carrier  whips  u|i  his  hor.se  or 


throws  in  the  clutch  and  disappears  down  the  road 
with  a smile  or  a shake  of  the  head. 

The  old-fashioned  blacksmith-shop  is  rapidly  dis- 
ajipearing  and  the  modern  garage  is  taking  its  place  as 
one  of  the  genres  of  rural  life.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
still  many  blacksmith-shoi)S  to  be  found  otf  the  beaten 
path,  that  possess  rare  pictorial  beauty  and  interest. 
Usually,  one  or  more  “local  characters"  frequent  the 
open  door  of  the  shop,  and  these — with  a po.ssible  genre 
of  the  lilacksmith  him.self — will  furnish  excellent  sub- 
jects. In  mentioning  the  general  store,  post-office  and 
blacksmith-shop,  I do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impres- 
sion that  pictures  of  the.se  centers  of  rural  activity  con- 
stitute a suitable  entry  to  this  competition.  I mention 
the.se  three  subjects  as  being  excellent  and  fruitful 
ground  for  the  portrayal  of  rural  community-life  en 
masse  and  in  detail.  It  is  strictly  up  to  the  camerist 
to  make  the  most  of  those  parts  of  the  general  scene  as 
meet  his  requirements,  to  the  Irest  advantage. 

There  is  another  side  to  rural  life  and  .scenes  that 
cannot  fail  to  interest  the  lover  of  genres  and  country- 
life.  I refer  to  picnic-parties,  husking-bees,  berry- 
])icking,  threshing-bees  and  other  activities  in  which 
neighbor  joins  neighlior  in  merrymaking  or  to  ac- 
complish some  bit  of  work  that  conld  not  lie  done  single- 
handed,  and  that  woulil  benefit  some  individual  or 
family.  The  portrayal  of  this  community-siiirit  is  a 
subject  worthy  of  any  jihotographer's  best  effort,  and 
a pictorial  interpretation  of  this  admirable  .sjiirit  should 
be  attempted.  Careful  thought  on  the  part  of  the 
camerist  will  suggest  other  subjects  related  to  tho.se 
mentioned,  that  are  equally  rich  in  arti.stic  value  and 
general  interest.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  asiiiring 
competitor  will  rest  with  his  intelligeut  use  of  the 
photo-equipment  he  may  have.  Obviously,  he  shouhl 
not  attempt  a subject  beyond  the  caiiabilities  of  his 
outfit,  or  one  that  is  beyond  his  own  executive  aliility. 
It  is  far  better  to  make  sure  of  a subject  than  to  attempt 
too  much  and  fail  utterly. 

Witliout  a dijubt.  the  general  subject  of  rural  .scenes 
should  include  landscapes.  However,  these  must  be 
rural  and  not  savor  of  a wilderness  or  the  awe-inspiring 
canyons  of  the  Sierras.  .V  rural  landscape  might,  ami 
might  not,  include  a figure  or  figures.  This  point  is  one 
that  must  lie  decided  l:iy  the  camerist.  A view  across 
nilling  farm-country  could  inclmle  a mowing-machine 
or  hay-wag<in  in  the  <hstance.  without  marring  the 
beauty  of  the  landsca])e.  .\gain.  a bit  of  country-road 
showing  a farmer  jogging  along  in  liis  liuggy,  might  be 
develoiieil  advantageously.  Huwever,  the  figures — if 
any  are  included — must  not  dominate  the  [liclure,  for 
then  we  would  have  jUjurcs  in  laudscape,  and  that 
belongs  to  an  altogether  ditferent  competition.  .V 
woodland-scene,  no  matter  Imw  beautiful,  does  not  in 
itself  constitute  a rural  scene,  because  evidence  of  the 
hand  of  man  is  lacking,  and  a true  rural  scene  should 
show  the  results  of  cultivation,  ini|irovement  and  main- 
tenance by  man.  I admit  that  often  the  camerist  will 
be  jmzzled  to  classify  his  sulijeet  coi-rectly;  but  1 be- 
lieve that  enough  suggestions  have  been  otfered  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  decisions  intelligently. 

Since  a Kural-Scenes  ( '(inqietition  is  somewhat  of  a 
novelty  to  our  more  recent  subsci'ibers  and  friends,  we 
hope  that  there  will  lie  a hi-arty  response  and  that  the 
judges  will  be  hard  put  to  select  the  prize-winners. 
When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  erlitors,  .subscribers  and 
friends  of  I’uiiTO-iMt.x  all  seek  the  .same  goal  of  artistic 
and  technical  jihotograjihic  excellence.  In  fact,  we 
resemble  a large  family  which  is  incomplete  accord  be- 
cause it  has  cue  purpose,  viz.:  to  uphold  high  standards 
to  encourage  the  best  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  camerist 
who  does  good  work  receives  I hi*  credit  he  deserves. 

A.  II.  It. 


BEGINNERS’  COMPETITION 

Closing  the  last  day  of  every  month 
Address  all  prints  to  PHOTO-ERA,  Beginners’  Competition 
367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  U.  S.  A. 


Prizes 

First  Prize:  Value,  $2.50. 

Second  Prize:  Value.  $1.50. 

Honorable  Mention:  Those  whose  work  is  deemed 
worthy  of  reproduction  with  the  prize-winning  pictures, 
or  in  later  issues,  will  be  given  Honorable  Mention. 

Certificates  of  award,  printed  on  parchment-paper, 
signed  by  the  Publisher,  and  suitable  for  framing, 
will  be  sent  on  request,  and  free  of  charge,  to  winners 
of  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention. 

Subject  for  each  contest  is  “Miscellaneous 
but  original  themes  are  preferred. 

Prizes,  chosen  by  the  winner,  will  be  awarded  in 
photographic  materials,  sold  by  any  dealer  or  manu- 
facturer who  advertises  in  Photo-Era,  or  in  books. 

Rules 

1.  This  competition  is  open  only  to  beginners  of 
not  more  than  two  years’  practical  camera-activity, 
and  whose  work  submitted  here,  is  without  any 
practical  help  from,  friend  or  professional 
expert.  A signed  statement  to  this  effect  should  ac- 
company the  data. 

2.  Workers  are  eligible  so  long  as  they  have  not 
won  a first  prize  in  this  competition.  Winners  of  the 
first  prize  automatically  drop  out  permanently,  but 
may  enter  prints  in  the  Advanced  Class  at  any  time. 

3.  Prints  eligible  are  contact-prints  from  2j  x 3j 
to  and  including  3j  x 5J  inches,  and  enlargements 
up  to  and  including  8 x 10  inches. 

4.  As  many  prints  as  desired,  in  any  medium  except 
blue-print,  may  be  entered,  but  they  must  represent  the 
unaided  work  of  the  competitor  from  start  to  finish,  and 
must  be  tastefully  mounted.  Subjects  which 
have  appeared  in  other  publications  are 
not  eligible,  nor  may  duplicate  prints  be 
sold,  or  entered  in  competition  elsewhere, 
before  Photo^Era  awards  are  announced. 
Prints  on  rough  or  linen-finish  surface  paper  are  not 
suitable  for  reproduction,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  smooth  prints  on  P.O.P.,  or  developing-paper 
having  the  same  gradations  and  detail. 

5.  Unsuccessful  prints  will  be  returned  only  when  re- 
turn-postage at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  two  ounces  or 
fraction  is  sent  with  the  data.  Criticism  on  request. 

6.  Prints  receiving  prizes  or  Honorable  Mention  be- 
come the  property  of  Photo-Era,  unless  otherwise 
requested  by  the  contestant.  However,  he  may  dis- 
pose of  other  prints  from  such  negatives  after  he  shall 
have  received  official  recognition. 

7.  Each  print  entered  must  bear  the  makers  name,  ad- 
dress, instructions,  the  title  of  the  picture  and  the  name 
and  month  of  the  competition,  and  should  be  accompanied 
by  a letter,  sent  separately,  giving  full  particulars  of 
date,  light,  plate  or  film,  make,  type,  and  focus  of  lens,  stop 
used,  exposure,  developer  and  printing-process.  Enclose 
return-postage  in  this  letter.  Data-blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Be  sure  to  state  on  the  back  of  every 
print  for  what  contest  it  is  intended. 

8.  Competitors  are  requested  not  to  send  prints 
«ho.se  mounts  exceed  about  11  x 14  inches,  unless 
they  are  packed  with  double  thicknesses  of  stiff  cor- 
rugated board — not  the  flexible  kind,  or  with  thin  wood- 
veneer.  Large  packages  may  be  sent  by  express. 


Awards — Beginners’  Competition 
Closed  March  31,  1919 

First  Prize:  Juan  J.  Moreno. 

Second  Prize:  Henry  A.  Pratt. 

Honorable  Mention:  Edwin  A.  Falk;  Joseph  B. 
Morse,  Jr. 

Snapshots — and  Snapshots 

During  the  next  two  or  three  months  the  “snap- 
shooters,”  “button-pushers,”  “camera-fiends”  and 
“photo-nuts”  are  “in  .season”  at  the  seashore,  in  the 
mountains  and  in  the  country.  Perhaps  some  of  my 
readers  will  take  issue  with  me  for  heading  my  article 
with  such  implied  “knocks”  at  the  vacation-camerist; 
but,  wait  a moment!  These  terms  are  not  always 
traceable  to  a desire  of  the  general  public  to  disparage 
the  efforts  of  the  amateur  photographer.  On  the  con- 
trary, a “camera-fiend”  is  more  often  known  for  his 
ceaseless  efforts  to  photograph  the  best  subject  from  the 
best  viewpoint — even  at  the  risk  of  personal  injiu-y. 
However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  “photo-nut”  implies 
no  subtile  compliment.  Frankly,  it  designates  the  sort 
of  amateur  photographer  who  photographs  everything 
and  anything;  but  has  nothing  to  show  for  his  hap- 
hazard effort.  Hence  it  may  be  seen  that  these  nick- 
names are  usually  bestowed  upon  those  amateur  cam- 
erists  who  merit  the  implied  compliment  or  slur.  As  in 
every  walk  in  life,  the  individual  usually  deserves  what 
he  gets.  An  intelligent  and  progressive  amateur 
photographer  may  bear  a sobriquet  bestowed  upon 
him  by  his  friends  who  aflmire  his  work  and  his  com- 
mendable zeal  to  excel.  By  the  same  reasoning,  an 
amateur  photographer  who  dabbles  in  photography, 
with  no  intention  to  progress  or  improve  his  work,  re- 
ceives a nickname  that  determines  his  status  among  his 
friends  and  among  other  amateur  photographers. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of 
beginners,  is  to  try  to  make  them  realize  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  “There's  many  a true  word  spoken  in 
jest.”  I hope  that  every  reader  of  Photo-Er.a  merits 
a nickname  that  is  an  indirect  compliment.  If  there 
are  any  whose  pliotograjihic  record  to-date  is  not  all 
that  it  should  be,  now  is  the  time  to  make  good.  More- 
over, now  is  an  excellent  time  for  every  beginner  to 
wake  u])  to  the  fact  that  there  are  snapshots — and 
snaiishots.  A little  thought  will  recall  many  incidents 
in  which  an  amateur  photographer  has  said,  “these 
])ictures  are  a few  snapshots  that  I made  at  the  sea- 
shore last  summer."  and  these  snapshots  have  proved 
to  be  excellent,  technically  and  artistically.  Again,  the 
same  remark  has  been  made  by  another  amateur,  and 
his  “snapsliotsat  the  beach,”  or  elsewhere,  have  proved 
to  be  such  examjdes  f>f  under-  or  overexiiosure,  in- 
accurate focusing,  poor  developing  and  worse  printing 
that  his  ])ictures  are  certainly  no  credit  to  himself,  and 
a [lositive  annoyance  to  the  beholder.  Yet,  in  both 
cases,  the  pictures  are  “.snapshots”! 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  times  the  word  “snap- 
shot” is  used  to  belittle  a really  creditable  piece  of  work, 
viz.:  “that's  only  a snapshot."  Often,  it  is  used  as  an 
excuse  for  lack  of  artistic  and  technical  workmanship. 
Literally,  a snapshot  is  “an  instantaneous  photograph. 
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HOME-PORTRAIT 


JUAN  J.  MORENO 


made  usually  with  haud-eamera.  without  tVinual  posiiiK 
of  the  subject/’  Hence,  the  term  ‘‘snapshot"  should 
be  used  to  explain  by  what  means  a certain  jjicture  was 
obtained.  Heally,  we  sliould  say  a snapshot -photo- 
graph— meaning  a photograph  made  instantaneously. 
However,  the  word  snapshot  used  alone  is  perfectly 
correct,  provided  that  its  technical  meaning  is  under- 
stood clearly;  but  when  it  is  used  alone  to  designate 
amateur  i)hotographs  in  general,  it  has  a tendency  to 
misrepresent  the  picture  and  the  maker.  Obviously 
most  of  the  pictures  made  by  amateur  ])hotographers — 
particularly  beginners — are  snapshots,  viz.:  made  with  a 
shutter-speed  of  1 10,  1/2.5,  1 .50,  1 100.  1 200  or 
1 .‘500  of  a .second.  Since  it  requires  skill  anrl  good 
judgment  to  make  a good  snapshot,  this  term  should 
never  be  used  as  in  the  expression,  “that's  only  a 
snaj)shot.”  Why  not  say,  “this  is  {not  only;  a snaiishot ; 
that  is,  a time-exposure,  and  here  is  one  that  is  a bull>- 
exposure.’’  Why  not  be  just  as  proud  of  a good  snap- 
shot as  of  a good  time-exposure.^  In  short,  make  the 
technical  term  of  “snaijshot"  a word  of  dignity  and 
imiiortance  in  ])hotographic  phraseology. 

'J'he  coming  months  are  filled  with  ])hotograi)hic 
possibilities  for  the  beginner  who  means  to  make  his 
camera  a stepping-stone  to  a world  of  which  he  knows 
but  little.  .\n  instantaneous  exposure — snapshot — is 
the  first  step;  and  from  the  first  to  the  last  snay)shot, 
each  deserves  the  beginner's  best  thought  and  effort. 


There  are  .sua|)shots — and  snaiishots;  but  let  every 
beginner  make  the  .sort  of  snapshot  that  requires  no 
amendment  and  ynovokes  no  uncomplimentary  nick- 
name for  the  maker.  At  the  risk  of  repetition,  let  me 
remind  every  beginner  tliat  photography  is  too  much 
of  an  art  and  a science  to  be  treated  lightly.  To  make 
good  pictures  requires  more  interest  and  iierseveraiice 
than  is  usually  called  for  by  a i)assing  whim.  Some- 
times, it  .seems  needless  to  point  out  the  importance  of 
consistent  effort  in  |)hotography.  To  me,  it  a])pears 
.self-evident  that  to  obtain  conuneiKlablc  results, 
the  lieginner  must  show  evidence  of  ambition  and 
genuine  interest. 

From  experience  I know  that  it  is  difficult  to  prevent 
trivialities  from  njisetting  an  ambitious  project.  .V 
beginner  who  eamiot  fill  his  camera  with  a fresh  fihn  is 
not  likely  to  grasp  the  pictorial  possibilities  of  a subject. 
Hence,  the  vital  im[)ortance  that  every  ui)ward  slej)  in 
photography  should  be  founded  on  the  rock  of  ultimate 
mastery.  Then,  when  a thing  of  beauty  is  at  hand  to 
be  i)hotogra])hed,  the  beginner's  best  may  be  put  into 
the  attenq>t  to  portray  it  truthfully — unfettered  by 
clum.sy  efforts  to  fill  the  camera,  focus  it  and  make  the 
exposure,  't'es,  there  are  snapshots — and  snapshots; 
but  let  every  beginner  try  to  make  his  .snai)shots  this 
coming  summer  the  kind  that  are  xita ii«holx,  not  “only 
snai)shots.“ 

A.  II.  H. 


TWINS 
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HENRY  A.  PRATT 


Photographing  Subjects  that  Face  North 

We  need  not  go  soiitli  of  tlie  equator  to  see  tlie  snn 
shining  on  the  north  side  of  a ljuilding,  for  in  the 
northern  hemisphere  tlie  snn  rises  north  of  east  and 
sets  north  of  west,  from  the  vernal  equinox  in  March 
until  tlie  aiituiiinal  eipiiiiox  in  Se[itember,  so  that 
near  the  sunrise  and  the  sunset-hours,  all  through  the 
summer-months,  direct  sunshine  reaches  the  north  side 
of  ohjects  on  the  landsca|)e. 

d'he  most  attractive  side  of  many  a huildiiig  and  the 
mo.st  ]>icturesqiie  side  of  many  a landscape  is  the  side 
that  faces  north,  and  if  we  photograjih  this  north  side 
while  the  sunlight  is  shining  directly  on  it  we  will  oh- 
tain  a ]iictiire  that  shows  more  tones  of  light  and  shade 
than  could  he  reconled  in  any  |iicture  that  was  made 
when  the  siihject  was  wholly  in  shadow. 

Hut  it  sometimes  haiqiens  that  the  most  interesting 
jiart  of  a siihject  that  we  wish  to  picture  with  sunshine 
on  its  iiortli  side  will  he  hidden  I ly  foliage  after  the  trees 
]iiit  out  their  leaves.  In  this  case  the  picture  iiiiist  lie 
made  shortly  after  the  sunrise  or  shortly  before  the 
sunset  hour  in  Sjiriiiij,  hrforc  flic  Icarc.f  cornc. 

d'he  best  time  to  photograph  a waterfall  that  faces 
north  is  in  the  early  morning  and  late  afternoon  hours  in 
S|)riug  or  summer  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  falling 
water.  It  is  inqiossihle  to  jiicture  such  a.  subject  at 
other  times  without  working  against  the  light,  and  if 
this  is  done  the  falls  will  be  in  slunlow  and  the  picture 
will  lack  I he  siui))  and  brilliancy  that  sunlight  combined 
uith  shadow  always  gives. 

In  making  ])iclures  during  the  hours  when  the  sun  is 
near  the  horizon  we  should  be  careful  not  to  nnderex- 
])ose,  for  the  light  at  these  hours  is  not  as  strong  as  at 
other  times  of  day. 

bight-colored  subjects  that  show  few  dark  tones  can 
usually  be  successfully  ])hotographed.  with  cameras 
tlial  have  double  lenses,  by  giving  an  exposure  of  1 'io 


.second  with  stop  8 — F,  11  on  anastigmats — not  earlier 
than  half  an  hour  after  sunrise  or  later  than  half  an 
hour  liefore  sunset,  and  dark-colored  subjects,  or  sub- 
jects that  have  plenty  of  dark  shadows,  should  receive 
an  exposure  not  shorter  than  l/‘25  second  with  stop  4 
on  rectilinear,  or  stf)])  F 8 on  anastigmat  lenses. 

With  single  lens,  fixed-focus  box-cameras  that  have 
no  .stops  marked  4.  8,  or  11,  and  with  single  lens,  folding 
c.nneras  that  have  sto|>s  marked  1,  "2  and  3,  it  is  best  to 
make  the  ])ictnres  not  earlier  than  one  hour  after  sun- 
rise or  later  than  one  hour  before  sunset,  giving  light- 
cohjreil  subjects  a snajishot  exposure  through  the  largest 
stop  and  dark-colored  subjects  and  all  subjects  that 
have  ])lenty  of  dee])  shadows,  a time  ex|)osure  of  one 
second,  with  the  camera  on  a tripo<l. — Kodakery . 

Something  for  Nothing 

It  is  astonishing  that  in  the.se  days  of  increased  cost 
of  lu'oductiou  there  should  be  persons  who  still  persist 
ill  sending  a postcard  asking  for  free  sample  copies  of  a 
high-class  ])ublicatiou.  If  the  ])ublisher  complies,  that 
is  the  last  of  the  matter,  d'he  anticipated  sub.scrip- 
tion  usually  fails  to  arrive. 

thoughtful  or  serious-iidentioned  person  will  send 
a letter  and  enclose,  at  least,  a three-cent  stamp;  or, 
he  will  send  a letter — a.  |)ostcanl  will  suffice — asking  the 
jirice  of  a .sam])le  co])y.  return-postcard  gives  the 
corres])ondent  the  desired  information,  and  it  is  then 
time  for  him  to  decide  what  to  do. 

Merchants  do  not  generally  give  away  samples  of 
any  standard  article,  nor  will  a grocer  give  to  total 
siranger.s — even  to  a.  ])rospective  customer — a free 
pound  of  high-grade  coli'ee,  sugar  or  other  expensive 
commodity.  If  I’hoto-Kua  is  worth  .seventeen  cents  a 
co])y  to  a regular  subscriber,  a single  co])y  should  be 
worth  twenty  cents  to  any  one,  and  an  ohl  copy  in 
jicrfect  condition  is  often  worth  more. 


THE  CRUCIBLE 

A MONTHLY  DIGEST  OF  P H O T O - T E C H N I C A L FACTS 

Edited  by  A.  H.  BEARDSLEY 

A New  Color-Process  of  Printing  on  Paper 

That  color-photography  still  exercises  a potent  spell 
over  the  j)ublic-mind  was  evident  from  the  crowded 
house  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society  at  the  last 
technical  meeting,  when  Mr.  S.  R.  Williams  brought 
forward  a process — new  in  part — to  prepare  prints  on 
paper  in  natural  colors. 

A new  feature  in  this  process,  he  claimed,  removed 
an  outstanding  objection  to  the  usual  method  of  three- 
color  work.  The  ordinary  way  of  attemi)ting  three- 
color  photography  consists  of  making  three  separate 
exposures  on  three  separate  plates  with  three  separate 
filters,  and  obviou-sly  its  aijplication  is  limited  almost 
entirely  to  still  life,  for  the  three  separate  exposures 
make  such  subjects  as  jiortraits  and  landscapes  with 
clouds  virtually  impossible.  Various  methods  have 
been  tried  to  overcome  the  disadvantage,  some  of  which 
depend  upon  an  ingenious  arrangement  of  mirrors  so 
as  to  obtain  the  three  exposures  at  once,  Ijut  Mr. 
Williams  urges  that  the  mirror-arrangement  fails  to 
eliminate  stereoscopic  difference.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  a simpler  method  of  working  than  the  use  of  a 
comp'licated  camera  woidd  he  to  have  a three-color 
filter,  on  the  same  principle  as  that  used  in  the  trans- 
parency-processes of  Paget  and  Lumiere,  so  as  to  get 
all  the  three  color-impressions  at  one  exposure  on  one 
plate.  Two  important  conditions  to  fulfil  are,  first, 
that  the  three-color  screen  must  be  of  such  a char- 
acter as  to  enable  a separate  print  to  be  made  readily 
from  the  parts  filtereil  by  each  of  the  three  colors;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  color-elements  shall  be  sufficiently 
fine  to  give  the  effect  of  a continuous  picture. 

So  far  as  he  knew,  there  was  no  color-screen  on  the 
market  which  fulfilled  these  conditions,  and  therefore 
he  .set  about  making  his  own.  He  succeeded — working- 
more  or  le.ss  with  home-made  tools — in  making  a screen 
with  the  three  colors  alternating  in  the  form  of  straight 
lines.  180  to  the  inch  in  each  color,  or  .5-10  to  the  inch 
in  all.  On  exposing  a panchromatic  plate  Ix-hind  such 
a screen,  one-third  of  the  plate,  i.e.,  the  parts  that  come 
behind  the  red  lines,  will  be  filtered  by  red,  and  the 
others  in  the  same  way  Ijy  green  and  by  blue.  Tims, 
it  is  possiljle — given  the  conditions  just  stated — to  get 
an  equivalent  of  these  three  colors  in  black  and  white, 
or  in  colors  complementary  to  those  on  the  screen,  the 
three  inipre.ssions  being  ol)tained  on  one  plate  at  one 
exposure. 

In  order  to  make  the  prints,  a key-jilate  is  necessary, 
consisting  simply  of  black  lines  and  clear  spaces,  the 
black  lines  l)eing  180  to  the  inch,  but  each  of  them  twice 
the  width  of  the  clear  space,  so  that  on  putting  the 
key-plate  in  contact  with  the  screen  and  sliding  it  over 
the  screen  he  could  get  the  single  red  or  blue  or  green 
impression,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  black  lines  cov- 
ered two  of  the  color-elements,  while  allowing  the  third 
to  show  through  the  interstices;  and  on  using  such  a 
key-plate  in  contact  with  the  negative  which  had  been 
exjjosed  behind  the  screen  it  would  sort  out  those  ele- 
ments in  the  negative  which  had  been  filtered  by  eacli 
color,  the  key-plate  being  sliifted  as  retjuired  for  the 
three  .separate  printings.  Ilisflevices  to  obtain  proper 
mechanical  adjustment  of  the  key-jjlate,  and  also  to 
learn  which  parts  f)f  the  negative  he  was  covering  over, 
would  take  too  long  to  de.scril)e,  even  were  it  ])ossible 


to  descrilie  them  without  illustration,  but  they  appeared 
to  answer  their  purpose.  In  reply  to  a question  he 
said  that  the  speed  of  the  jdate  with  this  screen  in  posi- 
tion was  equal  to  F/ 16  Wynne  or  was  about  eight  times 
as  fast  as  the  autochrone  plate. 

From  this  stage  it  -was  possible  to  work  by  ozo- 
brome.  pinatype,  or  any  similar  method.  He  himself 
used  l;»romoil,  and  the  jjictures  he  showed  to  demon- 
strate the  validity  of  his  result, s — very  successful  on 
the  whole — were  all  made  l)y  that  method.  The  three 
prints  were  Ideached  for  bromoil,  and  then  inked  up 
with  a])propriate  j)rinter’s  ink  applied  with  the  brush. 
The  yellow  print  was  first  inked,  then  jdaced  on  a piece 
of  ]>lain  drawing  paper  and  sid-ijected  to  pressure, 
the  blue  then  similarly  pigmented,  ]>laced  in  register 
on  the  yellow  transfer,  and  again  sulyjected  to  pressure, 
and  finally  the  red  print,  after  lugmenting,  was  placed 
upon  the  top  of  the  paper,  which  already  bore  the  two 
other  impressions,  and,  after  being  again  subjected  to 
pressure,  gave  the  finished  result. 

The  Amateur  Photographer. 

Rapid  Plates  and  Density 

Many  photogra[>hers  do  not  know  that  anqjle  ilensity 
may  be  oljtained  when  using  "super-.sen.sitive  " or 
very  raj)id  j)lates.  The  British  Jourmil  calls  attention 
to  this  im]Kirtant  fact  and  adds  that  .some  o])erator.s 
I>refer  to  use  a slower  grade  in  order  to  obtain  jilucky 
negatives.  The  iciea  is  fostered  by  the  fact  that  the 
films  of  nearly  all  fast  plates  ap])ear  much  more  trans- 
parent before  develo|)ment  than  do  tho.se  of  slower 
ones,  and  this  gives  rise  to  the  belief  that  such  plates 
are  thinly  coated  and  lacking  in  silver.  Such  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  ca.se,  the  fast  plates  having  in  some 
cases  twice  as  mucli  silver-bromide  spread  over  the 
stpiare  inch  as  the  “ordinary”  ones.  We  have  used 
j)lates  which  were  so  transparent  that  ordinary  |)riid- 
ing  could  easily  be  read  through  the  emulsion,  butwhicli 
gave  almost  perfect  opacity  when  deve!o])ed.  'I'lie 
fact  is  that  much  longer  develo]>ment  is  necessary  fur 
a fast  emulsion  than  for  a slow  one.  If  we  take  two 
jdates  of  the  same  make,  one  an  ordinary  and  the 
other  a “super-sensitive,"  expose  both  correctly  and 
develoj)  in  the  same  develo])er  for  the  same  length  of 
time,  the  ditt'erence  will  be  most  marked,  but  if  the 
rapid  [>late  be  develoi)cd  twice  or  even  thi'ee  times  as 
long,  the  densities  will  then  be  i)retty  even.  Instead 
of  ])rolonging  the  development  the  same  effect  ma>-  be 
produced  by  increasing  the  amouid  of  alkali,  or  by 
raising  the  temi)eralurc  of  the  develo])cr.  With  regard 
to  the  former  expedient,  a little  mishai)  which  recenlly 
occurred  to  us  will  he  instructive.  By  mistake,  i-ar- 
tionate  of  soda  was  used  instead  of  sulphite  in  making  a. 
stock  iiyro-solution.  and  by  so  doing  tlie  amount  of 
alkali  in  the  mixed  develojier  was  more  than  doubled. 
Ijion  developing  for  the  usual  time,  plates  which  nor- 
mally gave  thin  delicate  images  became  so  dense  tlial 
considerable  rccluction  was  necessary  before  tlie  nega- 
tives were  [u-inlable,  a conclusive  |iroof  that  a full 
quantity  of  silver  was  present.  'I'he  intelligent  [ihotog- 
rapher  will  do  well  to  give  this  entire  maltei’  his  best 
attention;  for,  often,  it  may  mean  the  ditfcrencc  bc- 
twi-i-n  failure  and  success. 


YOUR  CRITICISM  IS  INVMTEI) 


Whoever  sends  the  best  criticism  {not  over  150  words) 
before  the  twentieth  of  the  current  month,  will  receive  from 
ns  a six-month  subscription  to  Photo-Kra  Magazine. 

'I'liE  “Critic”  is  a very  ))leasliig  bit  of  composition, 
with  good  values.  Tlie  soft  lines  add  to  the  jnctorial 
effect  and  tlie  young  lady  is  intent  on  examining  the 
films.  The  subject  does  not  have  relief  from  the  back- 
grouinl  and  right  line  of  curtain  seems  to  carry  the  eye 
up  and  out  of  the  i)icture-si)ace.  The  hand  growing- 
out  of  the  young  lady's  head,  with  doulde  lighting  on 
same  and  back  of  dress,  is  not  pleasing.  The  left  hand 
is  over  dark  in  ])rinting,  sunlight  on  floor  and  the  edge 
of  table-cloth  is  olitrusive.  Moving  the  camera  back 
would  give  more  fhior-space  tor  subject  to  stand  on  and 
yiehl  better  drawing.  Bremon. 

d'liE  most  commendable  point  about  this  print  is  the 
absence  of  uinhie  halation — a mighty  hard  thing  to  ac- 
complish in  a com])osition  of  this  kind.  The  camera 
was  not  hehl  quite  level,  as  the  sides  of  the  window  are 
not  perpendicular.  The  worst  fault  is  that  the  girl  is 


far  too  big  for  the  picture-.space — her  hand  and  feet  are 
dangerousl\'  near  the  edges  of  the  print — and  this  has 
been  caused  by  having  the  camera  too  near  or  else  this 
occurred  in  the  enlarging-process.  Her  point  of  interest 
— and  also  ours,  as  the  eye  travels  there  immediately — 
is  the  films  hanging  u]).  But  why  are  they  so  near  the 
to])?  Objects  of  so  much  stress  should  be  lower  down  in 
the  print  to  make  the  print  “hold  together.”  The 
face,  hands,  and  hair  have  little  detail;  and  I would 
like  to  see  a little  more  of  the  girl's  face,  ^Vhy  is  she 
so  “ilressed  uj)".^  The  left  side  of  the  print  should 
certainly  be  trimmed  to  do  away  with  the  white  sheet. 

C.  B.  Weed. 

This  is  a very  commendalde  jnece  of  work.  It  shows 
care  and  forethought  and  the  technical  work  is  good. 
However,  uiion  looking  at  it  there  is  a sense  of  “un- 
rest." It  seems  to  me  that  the  jirint  is  not  “balanced" 
jiroperly.  The  girl's  feet  are  too  close  to  the  bottom 
edge.  This  .seems  to  be  the  effect  of  too  much  trim- 
ming. The  tablecloth  on  the  left,  together  with  the 
wall-decorations,  are  intrusive  and  should  be  trimmed 
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THE  PICTURE  CRITICIZED  THIS  MONTH 


off.  The  print  is  heavy  liere.  The  model's  hand  i.s 
suspended  in  the  air.  This  also  leaves  an  uneasy  im- 
pression. The  lines  of  the  window  are  not  parallel 
with  the  edges  of  the  print,  and  they  slope  downward 
to  the  left.  The  balance  is  lost  again  here.  The  five 
negatives  are  somewhat  distracting.  One  would  have 
been  better.  The  print  would  show  to  better  advantage 
if  the  sun-spots  on  the  floor  were  toned  down  a bit. 

II.  J.  SlIIPTON. 

If  the  room  did  not  permit  moving  the  caTiiera  away 
from  the  subject,  a better  residt  could  have  been  ob- 
tained by  making  a three-quarter  figure  and  allowing 
more  space  at  the  top,  since  the  interest  centers  there, 
-\s  it  i.s,  more  space  both  at  the  top  and  bottom  is  de- 
sirable. The  spot  of  sunlight  on  the  floor  is  too  briglit; 
it  draws  the  eye  away  from  the  center  of  interest  and 
needs  to  be  rubbed  down  as  do  the  four  spots  on  the 
wall  at  the  left,  d'lie  i)rint  should  lie  trimmed  to  make 
its  sides  jiarallel  to  the  lines  in  the  [)icture,  cutting  away 
the  white  cloth  at  the  left  at  the  same  time.  The 
parallel  lines  of  the  wall  and  floor,  although  scarcely 
to  be  avoided,  are  not  pictorial  assets.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  depth  and  the  light  background,  the  girl's  hand  aj)- 
pears  to  be  projecting  from  her  head. 

Lel-Vxd  E.  Gr.\xt. 

.\t  first  glance  the  eye  does  not  travel  to  a central 
point  of  interest.  'I'here  are  no  lines  to  leail  it  there,  or 
no  better  definition  to  give  emphasis  at  any  point. 
The  print  gives  the  impression  of  “out-of-focus”  rather 


than  of  .soft-focus.  The  lighting  is  flat — underexposure 
— and  the  figure  is  falsely  cross-lighted,  so  that  lower 
back  jiarts  have  stronger  highlights  than  ujiper  front. 
Reproduction  of  flesh-color  is  untrue.  The  window  is 
too  near  the  center  and  should  have  been  made  at  an 
angle,  with  more  space  above.  The  figure  is  cramped 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  right  hand  not  gracefully 
placed.  iSIore  of  the  table  should  have  been  included 
to  balance  figure.  There  is  too  much  contrast  in  light 
and  dark  tones,  with  too  few  halftones.  Camera  should 
have  been  placed  farther  back  and  to  left,  and  a flash 
used  to  light  interior.  r 

^ Gilman  Lane. 

Study  of  this  print  fails  to  discover  its  motive. 
There  is  no  emphasis,  anywhere.  However,  we  find  on 
page  ‘2Ui,  that  an  examination  of  develo[)cd  films  is  the 
subject.  The  young  miss,  in  the  short  frock  of  her 
early  teens,  is  rejiresented  as  abnormally  tall,  due  to  the 
camera  h.aving  been  placed  too  close  and  too  low. 
longer  exposure  would  have  jirevented  the  darkness  of 
the  hands,  and  improved  matters  generally,  particularly 
delicate  detail  in  the  light  iiarts.  Over-development  is 
noticeable.  The  films  are  not  hapiiily  jilaced,  are  an- 
noying, as  also  the  hand  shooting  out  of  the  head,  the 
latter  suggesting  an  Indian  feather.  Distractions  at 
left  should  be  eliminated — they  serve  no  purpo.se.  If 
the  little  lady  were  standing  or  sitting  close  to  window, 
examining  one  or  two  films  in  hands,  and  ]>ropcr  ex- 
posure given — avoiding  patch  of  .sunlight — a very 
interesting  subject  could  be  arranged. 

Lyvd.sey  Bourke. 
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OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS 


WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


The  series  of  six  ])ietures,  with  the  frontispiece 
leading  off,  constitutes  a small  collection  of  prints  sent 
to  the  Eilitor,  sometime  last  year,  as  evidence  of  the 
pictorial  activity  of  the  Chicago  Camera  Cliih.  Xo 
text  or  notes  accompanied  the  collection,  consequently 
the  Editor  looked  al)ont  for  a suitable  excuse  to  ])ublish 
the  exceedingly  interesting  .set  of  prints,  but  even  the 
sender  seemed  disinclined  to  supply  the  necessary 
“copy."  Finally,  Mr.  Tuckerman,  a former  president 
of  the  club,  came  to  the  re.scue  anil  kindly  furnished  a 
sketch  of  the  club  as  a working-organization.  The  art 
of  condnctiiig  succe.ssfully  any  club,  nowadays,  re- 
dounds to  the  credit  of  the  courage,  sagacity  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  the  management.  Generally,  the 
operation  of  the  machinery  devolves  upon  the  genius 
of  one  man — his  skill  and  per.sonality.  With  him  gone, 
there  is  a sudden  and  |)erce]>tible  halt — the  main.spring 
of  the  watch  has  ceased  to  function.  Unless  the  motive 
])()wer  of  the  club  is  restored  at  once — if  a capable 
understudy  be  at  hand — the  machinery  of  the  club  goes 
on  without  serious  interruption.  The  Chicago  Camera 
( dub  has  had  its  iqrs  and  ilowiis;  but,  according  to  Mr. 
'J'uckerman's  interesting  narrative,  the  organization  is 
still  in  the  running,  and  likely  to  enjoy  a long  life  of 
activity  and  usefulness. 

Ruth  had  her  |)ortrait  made  at  the  Camera  Club  with 
its  up-to-date  jji-ofessional  appointments.  I know 
nothing  of  the  conditions  that  existed  during  the  ex- 
])osure,  and  whether  or  not  the  somewhat  stern  ex- 
]>ression  is  characteristic  of  the  child,  or  what  was  its 
cause.  Her  large  eyes  appear  to  advantage,  and  yet 
tile  result  should  be  accepted  as  a ]iortrait,  in  the  ab- 
.sence  of  a title  that  might  transform  it  into  a genre. 
The  artist  can  no  doubt  exiilain  .satisfactorily  the  po- 
sition of  the  thumb.  It  may  have  served  to  steady  the 
(lose;  or  it  may  be  a characteri.stic  attitude  of  the  child. 
The  management  of  the  light,  the  modeling  of  the  head, 
and  the  subordination  of  the  highlights  speak  loudly  in 
jiraise  of  the  artist's  skill.  Data:  studio,  Chicago 
Camera  Club;  S x 10  studio-camera;  Kl-inch  ^'erito 
lens;  used  ;it  E (>;  ('ooper  Hewitt  Light;  .‘1  seconds 
Eastma.n  Fortrait-Film;  iiyro;  ,\zo  Ruff  lu-int. 

In  “ Rit  of  Old  Fortsmoiith,"  ])age  "27S,  Mr.  Rich 
shows  his  jiictorial  skill  in  a very  eminent  degree.  The 
placement  of  the  group  at  the  right  is  very  hapjiy  and 
might  easily  have  been  .sjioilcd  by  a less  experienced 
])hotogra])hcr.  Data;  I’ortsmouth.  X.H.;  ])ostcard 
camera;  Tessar  HI)  lens;  u.sedat  F/S;  good  light;  1/2.) 
.second;  film;  lank-development;  Carbon  Rlack  [U’int. 

Although  a child  of  the  age  that  figures  as  "The 
Smile,"  i)age  2711.  is  not  mercenary — except  in  a limited 
ehililish  way — it  wouhl  not  .seem  to  lack  for  immediate 
adoration.  It  is  unnecessary,  here,  to  enumerate  the 
many  ex])ressions  of  admiralion  that  instantly  spring 
to  the  lips  of  all  who  yiehl  to  this  iiresistible  example  of 
girlish  charm.  1'he  ])icture  was  made  in  the  home, 
which  facilitates  the  easy  anil  successful  ea])lure  of 
delightful  themes  of  innocent  childhooil.  Mr.  Kjeldsen 
and  his  family  will  jirize  this  (licture  beyond  all  else. 
Data:  at  home;  October.  7 n.M.;  .)  x 7 Seneca  Camera; 
7-inch  ( 'olor;  slop.  I'.S.  2.,);  Halldor.son  Flashlamp 
.)  feel  from  subject;  id  grains  ^■ictor  Flaslqiowder; 
Standard  Orlhonon;  ])\  ro;  print  on  F.  ,M . C.  .\o.  IS. 

In  "The  Dimple,"  jiage  2S0,  Mr.  Tuckerman 


irresents  a charming  genre.  The  model  appears  to  be  in 
costume,  hence  the  uninitiated  critic  is  somewhat  at  a 
disadvantage.  However,  the  expression  which  eni- 
])hasizes  a facial  feature  that  is  the  envy  of  every 
woman,  is  admirable.  The  brilliant  lighting  appears  to 
have  helped  the  artist  to  attain  his  object.  Data: 
5x7  camera;  8j^-inch  Ro.ss  Homocentric;  used  at 
F/(i.;3;  Cooper  Hewitt  light;  3 seconds;  Stanley  plate; 
pyro-soda;  platinum-print;  from  enlarged  negative 
made  from  a “bichromate"  positive. 

I believe  this  is  the  first  time  that  a picture  by  Paul 
Wierum,  of  the  character  shown  on  page  281,  has 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Fiioto-Er.^.  He  has  pictured 
for  us  a street-scene  in  Chicago  on  a rainy,  misty  day. 
He  has  used  the  first  few  planes  in  which  to  introduce 
his  pictorial  design,  which  is  very  successful,  although 
the  artist  may  not  have  been  entirely  pleased  with  the 
tailor-made  individual  who  furnishes  a very  convenient 
balance.  The  general  effect  of  “A  Passing  Shower”  is 
notalily  artistic.  Data:  A])ril,  !)  dull  light;  XM.  1 
special;  2j4  x 33<4;  3%-inch  Zeiss  Ic;  stop,  F/4.5; 
1 25  .second;  Eastman  film;  pyro;  Artura  Carbon 
Rlack  ])rint. 

The  river-view  by  Gordon  C.  Abbott,  page  282,  is 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  well  composed.  The 
critical  beholder  may  have  .some  doubt  in  his  mind  as 
to  the  necessity  of  the  man  in  the  boat  to  complete  the 
jiicture.  It  is  a very  simple  tiling  to  draw  a line  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  exactly  below  the  boat  and  thus 
create  a very  jileasing  comjiosition,  in  which  the  boat- 
man will  appear  to  be  quite  indispensable  to  serve  the 
I)urpo.se  of  a balance.  Data:  Rock  River,  Illinois; 
.July,  3.30  P.M.;  bright  light;  3,\  Kodak;  73^-inch 
Goerz  Dagor;  fidl  opening;  1 50  .second;  Eastman 
film;  pyro;  Eastman  bromide  print. 

The  very  engaging  picture  of  the  impri.soned  song- 
bird— apparently  a young  grosbeak — page  285,  suggests 
that  the  artist,  Carl  Hague,  is  a lover  of  birds  and 
animals.  The  theme  is  unconventional  among  nature- 
studies;  but  those  who  have  no  experience  in  handling 
young  birds  should  be  careful  in  emulating  Mr.  Hague’s 
exami)le.  These  tiny  creatures  are  easily  injured;  yet 
our  little  cajitive  does  not  appear  to  be  alarmed  liy  its 
teuqiorary  imjn  isonment.  XT)  data. 

^^e  have  never  before  i)ul)lished  an  article  on  the 
subject  of  photogra])hing  Niagara  Falls  by  the  amateur 
camerist,  that  was  so  clear  and  practical  in  its  directions, 
and  .so  well  illustrated,  as  the  one  by  E.  S.  ,\,nilerson  in 
this  issue.  Mr.  Ander.son  has  made  no  attempt  to 
i<lealize  the  wonderful,  natural  spectacle,  but  has 
exercised  a commendable  restraint  in  [U’esenting  various 
asjiects  of  Niagara  Falls  so  as  not  to  distort  or  mis- 
re])resent  them.  His  aim  has  been  to  treat  each  view 
will)  due  regard  to  artistic  composition  and  local 
almos])heric  truth.  'Fhe  first  picture  of  the  .series,  ])age 
287.  is  commcTidably  impressive  and  typical.  Desired 
data  will  be  foiinil  in  the  text. 

,\moug  the  .Vmerican  pictorialists  who  invest  their 
themes  with  marke<l  jmelic  beauty,  is  Rudolf  Eicke- 
meyer,  who  has  for  many  years  been  active  as  a pro- 
fessional ])holographer  in  New  York  City.  His  rec- 
reation par  r.rcrilcitcv  is  open-air  ])hotography.  To 
this  enil,  Mr.  Eickemeyer  follows  his  natural  artistic 
instinct  and  seeks  out  .some  secluded  beauty-spot. 
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generally  in  the  woods.  In  “A  Xova  Scotia  Forest.’’ 
page  "299,  he  has  revealed  the  hidden  beauty  of  an 
.\cadian  landscape.  Those  who  have  a real  jiassion  for 
picture-making  in  the  open,  will  appreciate  the  love  and 
tenderness  with  which  Mr.  Eickemeyer  approaches  his 
theme  and  fashions  it  into  a pictorial  masterpiece. 
The  picture  is  one  of  the  principal  gems  in  the  American 
Annual  of  Photography  for  the  current  year.  No  data. 

My  reference  to  the  remarkably  expressive  and  well- 
composed  motion-picture  group  on  page  301,  will  be 
found  in  the  Ground-Glass  Department,  page  320  of 
this  issue.  No  data. 

Mr.  Xeuser's  portrait  of  what  appears  to  be  his  own 
pet  collie-flog,  page  303,  was  awarded  an  Honorable 
Mention  in  the  “Domestic  Pets"  competition  which 
was  held  in  November,  1918.  It  is  an  admiral>le  example 
of  animal-i)hotography,  and  illustrates  how  so  mag- 
nificent a specimen  of  a collie-dog,  as  this  one  appears 
to  be,  may  be  photographed  with  ju’oper  regard  for  the 
variety  of  the  coloring  of  his  coat.  Data:  Alarch, 
about  3 P.M.;  good  liglit;  33^:4x434^  Graflex;  0-inch 
Velostigmat;  used  at  F/4.5;  color  screen,  K-I;  1/.50 
second;  Wrattan  and  Wainwright  Panchromatic; 
pyro-soda;  print  on  Artura  Carbon  Black. 

Our  well-known  contributor,  George  Steele  Seymour, 
again  appears  with  a happy  blending  of  poetry  and 
photography,  page  304.  Everyone  who  lives  in,  or  who 
has  visited,  the  American  Metropolis,  will  recognize  this 
view  of  Broadway  made  from  the  McAlijiu  Hotel, 
Lovers  of  poetry  will  recognize  the  strains  of  .lames 
Whitcomb  Biley,  and  appreciate  the  tender  sentiment 
expressed  by  our  amateur  poet,  Mr.  Seymour.  The 
camerist  will  delight  in  following  the  long  line  of  per- 
spective of  cars  and  pedestrians  along  Broadway. 
Data:  from  top  of  McAlpiu  Hotel.  New  York  City; 
•June,  10  .V.M.;  good  light;  3,V  Kodak;  Kodak  Anastig- 
mat;  stop,  F 10;  1/25  second;  Eastman  roll  film; 
M.  Q.;  Glossy  Velox  print. 

Advanced  Workers’  Competition 

•Tohx  W.  Newtox  who  captured  the  first  prize  in 
the  Still-Life  Competition  in  February,  1918,  received, 
during  April,  the  suitably  engraved  Photo-Er,v  silver 
prize-cup  for  one  of  the  most  successful  winter-scenes 
made  in  the  city.  Page  307.  The  view  is  partly  ob- 
scured by  the  flriving  snow;  the  human  element  is 
interesting  and  well  directed  and  the  general  effect 
shows  the  brain  of  a master.  The  just  and  discriminat- 
ing critic  looks  in  vain  for  any  serious  defect  in  tech- 
nique and  composition,  Init  might  differ  with  tlie  artist 
as  to  the  absolute  appro])riateness  of  the  title — “The 
Beautiful  Snow"— unless,  ])erhaps.  it  may  be  the 
subject  of  a casual  remark  between  the  three  advancing 
girls.  Data:  iMarch,  10  .v.m.;  heavy  snow-storm; 
23^  x 334  Ica  camera;  33^-inch  Carl  Zeiss  Tes.sar, 
F 4.5;  used  at  full  opening;  ,Vnsco  film;  pyro-metol; 
tank;  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  7. 

Ralph  II.  Blohm  merits  the  highest  apjjrobation  for 
a picture  that  invites  admiration  on  account  of  sheer 
beauty.  It  is  all  that  the  most  exacting  connoisseur 
could  wish  in  an  artistically  conceived  and  executed 
impre.ssion  of  mid-winter.  With  wliat  excellent  judg- 
ment has  the  artist  selected  the  hour,  the  time  of  day 
that  yielded  the  beautifully  diversified  country-road 
that  winds  its  way  along  through  the  young  wood  and 
to  make  its  exit  in  the  extreme  distance.  The  defini- 
tion. throughout,  is  very  gratifying.  To  obscure  these 
interesting  details  l>y  any  of  the  usual  means  em|)loyed 
would  be  to  impair  the  effect  attained  by  the  artist's 
rare  .skill  and  judgment.  Data:  l-’el),  IC.  3.30  p.m; 
bright  light:  3.\.  Brownie:  T.  I.  B.  sliutter;  single 


lens,  at  IT.  S.  10;  3 .seconds;  ray-filter;  Vulcan  film; 
pyro,  in  tray;  enlarged  on  Cyko  Plat. 

Our  goorl  friend  Alexander  Murray  again  shows  that 
he  has  a warm  spot  in  his  heart  for  outdoor  sports.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  he  has  not  produced  a more 
sati.sfying  representation  of  King  Winter  than  the  one 
shown  in  boys  coasting,  page  .309.  The  winding,  up- 
ward perspective  of  the  coasters’  speedway,  its  interest- 
ing sunlit  character  and  the  general  unconventionality 
of  the  theme,  give  evidence  of  Mr.  Murray’s  signal 
abilities  as  an  artist.  Data:  Feb.  3 p.m.;  4 x5  Premo 
camera;  B.  & L.  Special  lens,  Oj^-inch  focus;  at  F/'8; 
Cramer  Iso  Inst.;  Amidol;  bright  sunlight;  1/50 
.second;  enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  2. 

Beginners’  Competition 

,Iu.\N  .1.  iMoBEXo  is  favored  with  attractive  anil  will- 
ing moilels,  as  seems  to  be  evident  from  his  pictures 
published  so  far.  and  on  page  313.  Dignity,  repose  and 
intelligence  mark  the  jiresent  jiortrait.  It  may  be 
too  much  to  expect  that  Mr.  Moreno — still  a lieginner 
and  within  limitations  impo.sed  by  this  com])etition — 
demand  that  his  models  be  costumed  with  a view  to 
assist  in  ultimately  artistic  result.  Children  wear, 
and  always  will  wear  costumes  of  variegated  colors  or 
strong  in  contrast,  which  the  discriminating  artist  will 
not  think  to  criticize  until  the  youthful  model  is  brought 
Iiefore  the  camera  as  the  subject  of  a jiicture  that  is  to 
confonn  to  the  rules  of  art.  Data:  March  5,  1919. 
,3  P.M.;  light,  cloudy;  long-bellows  camera,  33^x43^; 
Suter  Convertilile  .inastigmat;  used  the  front-comlii- 
nation,  83^  inches;  stop,  F/8;  7 .seconds;  Cramer  [so 
Inst.;  M.  Q.  powders;  i)rint  on  Yelox  Portrait  Special. 

“Twins,”  i>age  314,  makes  an  a])peal  on  account  of 
its  novelty.  My  readers  must  never  forget  that  the 
pictures  in  this  department  are  by  beginners;  but  they 
are  never  .so  poor  as  to  deserve  severe  criticism.  Mr. 
Pratt's  “two  babies,”  though  undoubtedly  as  alike  as 
two  peas  in  a pod,  are  interesting  in  several  ways  and 
are  worthy  of  study.  Data:  Denver;  indoors;  near 
window;  only  one  subject  was  used,  the  total  result 
being  produced  by  flouble  exposure!  5x7  Criterion 
view-camera;  17-inch  R.  R.  lens;  stop,  F/8;  exposure 
43^  minutes,  e.xcept  for  time  taken  out  while  trolley- 
cars  passed,  when  the  shutter  was  closed:  film.  Ortho 
(.'ommercial ; IM.  (i  \ enlarged  on  P.  M.  C.  No.  2. 
(^uite  an  achievement  for  a beginner;  whatf 

Our  Contributing  Critics 

The  picture  offered  this  month  to  our  contributing 
critics  for  consideration  is  "In  the  Daisy-Field,"  by 
.Jessie  ,M.  Harb. 


The  Sun  as  a Business-Partner 

Ix  a pamj)hlet  advertising  Bermuda  appear  several 
illustrations  made  from  photographs  made  by  X.  E. 
Lusher  & Svm,  Photographers,  (^ueen  ."street.  Hamilton. 
.Vn  interested  reader  makes  the  following  in(|iiiry: 
“Isn't  the  .second  member  of  the  above  firm  at  least  a 
silent  iiartner  in  most  iihotograjjhic  e.stablisimieuts — 
or  is  this  just  a printer's  error.^" 

The  inquirer  is  iiresumably  not  old  enough  to 
remember  the  original  Bates  hand-.slereosco]»e — of  llie 
seventies — which  was  invented  by  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes.  The  stereosco])ic  pictures  sold  by  Mr. 
Bates  in  connection  with  the  Holmes  stereoscope  bore 
the  label — facetiouslv  suggested  bv  the  learned  doctor  - 
“Made  by  Dr,  Hohnes  & Sun." 


ON  THE  GROUND-GLASS 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH 


Motion-Picture  Groups 

Have  you  ever  noticed  the  rigid,  conventional  way 
in  which  groups  of  motion  picture  actors  are  frequently 
arranged?  In  a row,  of  course,  each  individual — man, 
woman  or  child — fronting  the  camera  lest  by  turning 
his  body  away  from  the  camera,  his  face  might  not  be 
seen ! Here  it  is  where  conventional  stagecraft  becomes 
a direct  obstacle  to  spontaneous,  artistic  and  convinc- 
ing representation  of  real  life.  Perhaps,  after  all, 
some  of  the  actors  might  not  be  averse  to  a perfectly 
natural  grouping,  regardless  of  partial  or  complete 
concealment  of  their  faces;  but  then,  the  director 
gives  the  instructions,  and  his  word  is  law.  If  that 
official  were  to  suspend  the  rules  of  ordinary  statecraft 
in  a ])hoto-play  that  affords  opportunities  for  strikingly 
novel  and  artistic  groups,  and  to  introduce  a little  more 
freedom  and  breadth  than  is  customary  in  his  pro- 
fession, he  might  acquire  an  artistic  reputation  greater 
than  that  of  his  fellows. 

In  the  remarkably  clever  comedy,  “In  for  Thirty 
Days,”  the  action  is  appropriately  rapid,  and  there  is 
no  chance,  in  fact  no  need,  of  felicitous  groupings.  In 
one  scene,  however,  where  the  “heroine”  (May  Allison) 
and  her  fellow-prisoners  are  lined  up  for  inspection  by 
those  who  would  hire  them  for  service,  by  the  day  or 
week,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  check  the  tendency 
toward  rigidity  of  formation.  Incidentally,  there  is  a 
brief  tilt  between  the  discomfited  heroine  and  the  bull- 
necked ruffian,  which  seems  to  interest  the  other 
prisoners  and  also  the  old  sheriff  at  the  extreme  left. 
Fortunately,  the  actors  have  taken  their  places  in  a 
line  more  curving  than  straight,  otherwise  the  end  ones 
would  be  unable  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  the  middle 
of  the  line,  even  by  twisting  or  craning  their  necks 
when  placed  in  rigid  military  line,  as  is  done  frequently. 
Tlie  lighting  in  this  outdoor-scene  and  the  lens-work 
are  exceptionally  good. 

Remedying  a Crowded  Picture-Space 

T}Ie  latest  production  of  Mr.  S.,  a fairly  advanced 
amateur  of  my  acquaintance,  which  he  showed  me, 
recently,  was  that  of  a vase  of  flowers.  The  picture  was 
excellent,  but  much  too  large  for  the  size  of  plate 
(t)  X 5),  and  with  an  all-round  picture-margin  of  only 
about  half  an  inch.  Being  a.sked  to  expre.ss  an  honest 
opinion  of  the  ])icture,  I pointed  out  this  one  short- 
coming. How  to  remedy  it,  without  i)hotographing  the 
object  again  and  making  a much  smaller  image  on  the 
same  size  of  plate,  I remarked  jocosely  that  a good- 
sized  enlargement  would  make  the  present  margin 
wider.  “So  it  would!”  joyously  a.ssented  (Mr.  S. 
Thaidving  me  for  the  suggestion  he  departed.  A few 
<lays  afterwards,  he  called  a t my  office  and  showed  me 
a five-times  enlargement,  remarking  di.sappoinf edly, 
"Well,  I've  followed  your  advice.  The  space  around 
(he  object,  within  the  picture,  is  certainly  much  wider; 
but  it  is  just  as  narrow  in  ])roportion  as  in  the  small 
print . I’ve  gained  nothing,  that  I can  see.”  I soothed 
him  by  .saying  that  nothing  had  been  actually  lost. 
What  he  needed  to  do  now  was  to  get  a mount  at  his 
<lealer's,  or  .at  .some  ])aper-house,  that  corresixmded 
exactly  with  the  tone  of  the  enlargement  or  a contact- 


print,  and  large  enough  to  afford  space  of  the  desired 
width  around  the  object  photographed.  After  the 
print  had  been  placed  suitably  on  the  mount,  the 
edges  could  be  tinted  with  a fine  brush  to  match  the 
prevailing  tone  of  mount  and  print,  and  the  whole 
copied,  using  an  ordinary  dryplate — not  a color- 
sensitive  one.  From  the  resulting  negative,  contact- 
prints  or  enlargements  with  suitable  margins  could  be 
made  ad  libitum.  These  hints  were  followed  suc- 
cessfully, and  Mr.  S.  is  correspondingly  happy. 

“Lafayette,  nous  somme  la!” 

In  describing  the  tomb  of  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette, 
a local  newspaper-man  not  only  referred  to  the  epigram, 
“Lafayette,  we  are  here!”  as  having  been  uttered  (not 
“altered,”  as  my  printer  made  me  say  on  the  Ground- 
Glass  page,  in  the  May  issue)  by  General  Pershing,  but 
put  in  the  American  soldier’s  mouth  such  rubbish  as 
“Lafayette,  nous  somme  la!”  The  orthography  is 
ridiculous  and,  even  if  spelled  and  accented  correctly, 
the  phrase  would  be  unintelligible  to  a Frenchman. 
“La  Fayette,  nous  voila!” — while  a good  translation  of 
“Lafayette,  we  are  here!” — does  not  convey  the  full 
meaning  of  the  English  original.  To  have  uttered  such 
nonsense,  as  the  Boston  writer  has  recorded,  would  be 
an  insult  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant  Frenchman  who 
fought  so  valiantly  with  Washington  during  our  War  of 
Independence.  Besides,  as  La  Fayette  is  known  to 
have  spoken  English  almost  perfectly,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  to  .address  his  spirit  in  French;  and 
such  French! 

A Studio  House-Organ 

The  latest  accomplishment  in  photographic  literature 
is  the  “Pod”  (Portraits  of  Distinction),  a monthly 
emanation  of  the  Bachrach  Studios,  which  comprise 
“nine  wide-aw.ake  studios,  and  one  in  Pliikadelphia.” 
The  sheet  compressed  into  eight  pages,  is  declared  to  be 
issued  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  greater  friendliness, 
good-will  and  cooperation  in  the  Bachrach  organization, 
although  it  is  evidently  intended  to  interest  outsiders 
also.  Its  make-up  consists  of  par.agraphs  relating  to 
the  management  of  tlie  Bachrach  studios — collectively 
aTid  individually — hints,  suggestions,  ciiprices  and 
witticisms,  the  intnxluction  being  a sketch  of  the 
Bachrach  business,  from  the  pen  of  Louis  Fabian 
Bachrach,  the  energetic  head  of  the  five  New  England 
studios.  As  an  evidence  of  enterprise,  a popular  de- 
])artment  of  Photo-Eiia,  “Our  Contributing  Critics,” 
has  been  used  as  a model  for  a simil.ar  one,  only  that 
participants  must  be  members  of  the  Bachrach  organ- 
ization. Among  the  many  pertinent  [jaragraphs  is  the 
suggestive  query,  “By  the  way,  someone  asks.  Why  do 
we  call  this  a house-organ?” 

Optical,  though  not  Photographic 

A CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York  Sun  claims 
Frederick  Batchford  Starr  (18*21)  as  the  original 
may-I-nottcr.  He  i>ublished  a book  called  “M.ay  I 
Not?  or  Two  Ways  of  Looking  Through  a Telescope.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  THRIFT 


Whoever  sends  us  a letter  that  we  consider  of  practical 
photo-saving  value,  will  receive  from  us  a three-month 
subscription  to  Photo-Era  Magazine. 

Practical  Saving-Methods 

Editor  of  Photo-Thrift  Department: 

Sometimes  one  lias  a negative  some  part  of  Mhich  is 
much  darker  or  more  dense  than  another  part.  For 
example,  a face  made  against  a dark  background. 
Mhen  the  background  is  printed  dark  enough,  the  face 
shows  no  detail,  and  when  the  face  shows  enough  de- 
tail to  be  pleasing,  the  background  is  almost  a solid 
black.  To  remedy  this,  expose  in  a frame  rather  than 
printing-box,  exposing  just  long  enough  for  the  lighter 
parts  of  the  negative,  then  renew  the  exposure  on  the 
dense  part  by  means  of  a pocket-flashlight.  Hold  the 
bulb  close,  if  the  spot  is  small,  or  farther  away  if  dense 
spot  is  large,  giving  the  bulb  a circular  motion  to  even 
the  exposure.  .\  flashlight  having  a small  bulb  is  better. 
A little  practice  will  enable  the  worker  to  make  an  even- 
toned  print,  or  rather  a correctly  toned  print.  The 
time  necessary  to  use  the  flashlight  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  density  and  size  of  the  spot,  as  well  as  the 
power  of  the  electric  bulb.  This  same  plan  is  used 
where  there  are  shadows  having  detail,  but  too  deej)  to 
show  ordinarily,  and  also  for  pyro  stains  that  are 
unevenly  distributed  over  the  film.  Even  light-struck 
films  can  be  helped  this  way.  Local  development  is 
also  used,  washing  the  print  after  the  greater  part  is 
dark  enough,  then  continue  development  on  the  light 
spots  with  weak  developer  on  a tuft  of  cotton.  Fre- 
quent washings  are  necessary,  and  on  the  whole  this 
method  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  the  flashlight-method 
unless  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  density  of 
the  film  or  negative. 

Gilman  Lane. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

1.  To  make  a home-made  screen,  sew  to  the  desired 
size  heavy  sheeting.  Dye  it  brown,  then  tack  it  to 
movable  uprights. 

2.  To  make  home-made  ink  for  negatives: 


Potassium  Iodide 100  gr. 

^Vater 1 oz. 

Iodine 10  gr. 

Gum  Arabic 1.5  gr. 


^^rite  on  film,  immerse  in  a hypo-liath,  wash  and  dry. 
Letters  will  then  print  black. 

3.  To  make  home-made  Backing  (Simple).  Mix 
Burnt  Sienna  and  Higgins  Paste  and  rub  on  gloss- 
side.  Before  developing,  wipe  off  with  a damp  rag. 

4.  To  renew  developer  by  ridding  it  of  its  yellow, 
or  staining  proi>erties,  filter  it  through  an  inert  powder 
like  talcum-powder,  .so  as  to  retain  the  finely  divided 
silver.  The  powder  sprinkled  on  sides  of  the  filter, 
and  a pinch  placed  in  the  developer  will  ab.sorb  the 
yellow-producing  constituents. 

5.  To  remove  abrasion-marks  use  cotton  and  wood- 
alcohol. 

0.  To  preserve  developing-paiier  kee]>  it  in  a cool 


dry  place.  The  writer  lost  several  packages  of  bromide 
paper  by  keeping  it  in  a closet  which  backed  against 
a hot-air  flue.  The  temperature  must  have  been  about 
75°  most  of  the  time.  Paper  all  fogged. 

7.  To  avoid  many  blunders — all  of  which  lead  to 
extra  expense  — read  carefully  this  magazine,  of  which 
there  are  none  more  practical  and  broad  in  scope. 
Take  notes.  The  w’riter  has  a loose-leaf  notebook 
that  money — figuratively  speaking — could  not  buy. 
It  is  divided  into  sections  such  as  Composition, 
Developing,  Fixing,  Printing,  Mounting,  Miscellaneous 
Note.s,  etc.,  and  what  he  calls  an  index  of  articles  in 
all  .sorts  of  photographic  periodicals.  When  reading 
such  matter,  all  new  ideas  and  pointers  are  underlined 
with  a lead-pencil,  and  the  page  noted  on  back  cover. 
Later,  these  ideas  are  copied  in  their  respective  sections 
in  the  notebook — an  easy  matter  after  having  the  list 
of  pages  of  the  various  notes  on  the  back  cover  of  each 
pamiihlet.  The  notebook-sections  are  indicated  by 
using  on  the  leaf-edges,  cloth-tabs  which  can  be  bought 
for  the  purpose,  or  easily  made  by  cutting  cloth 
passe-partout  tape  into  inch  strips  anil  folding  so  as 
to  stick  to  leaf-edge  and  have  one-quarter  inch  project- 
ing, on  which  to  write. 

George  W.  French. 

Editor  Photo-Era  Magazine: 

Use  for  those  test-strips  in  enlarging.  If  you  make 
enlargements  with  the  intention  of  coloring  them, 
here’s  a tip.  Those  test-strips  with  which  you  deter- 
mine the  length  of  exposure  should  be  developed  and 
fixed,  the  same  as  the  enlargements.  When  you  are 
ready  to  put  on  the  colors,  they  will  again  serve  you 
as  test-strips.  When  the  proper  tint  has  been  obtained 
with  the  strip,  you  will  have  the  confidence  to  apply 
your  color  to  the  picture  itself. 

Edw'in  J.  Bactim.an. 

Editor  Photo-Er.x  AIag.xzine: 

When  a plate  becomes  fogged  or  old,  jilace  it  in  white 
light  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  then  rule  with  a iiencil 
any  size  of  margin  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  iiicture  to  be 
masked.  Next,  with  jioint  of  a sharp  knife,  etch  along 
the  ruled  lines,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  film  will 
rise  freely  from  the  jioint.  This  done,  the  edge  of  the 
mask  is  outlined  by  an  etched  line.  Next,  with  a water- 
color  brush.  ])aint  the  outer  section  with  developer  and 
let  stand  until  quite  black.  Then  ])lace  the  entire  plate 
in  hypo.  This  will  clear  the  center  .so  that  a jierma- 
nent  mask  is  made.  This  method  has  .several  advan- 
tages, namely,  that  it  will  not  slip;  it  is  sure  to  fit  the 
frame;  it  is  absolutely  true  and  it  can  be  nuide  in  any 
design  and  size. 

I also  find  that  the  life  of  a developer  that  has  become 
clouded  is  greatly  lengthened  by  having  a few  tilter- 
pajiers  on  hand.  If  the  developer  is  filtered  and  the 
finger  dipiied  in  hypo  and  then  in  the  developer  the 
elouiling  will  iwarly  vanish  and  the  developer  may  be 
used  for  several  additional  developments. 

Several  strijis  of  old  plates  place<l  over  one  another 
will  .serve  as  a temporary  exposure-scale  for  X-Kay. 

Sgt.  I’.  Sims. 


ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES 


R.  A.  P. — The  iridescence  on  the  surfaces  of 
a lens  is  not  due  necessarily  to  the  halsain,  for  when 
this  deteriorates  it  takes  the  form  of  a kind  of  tree-like 
marking  that  extends  from  the  edges  toward  the  center. 
Iridescence  on  lens-surfaces  is  due  usually  to  corro- 
sion of  the  glass  itself.  We  believe  that  this  is  the  dif- 
ficulty in  your  case;  and,  if  so,  there  is  no  remedy. 
'I'he  lens  will  deteriorate  gradually — not  in  its  defini- 
tion, but  in  its  ability  to  produce  clear,  bright  nega- 
tives— and  nothing  can  remedy  the  matter  e.xcept  a 
careful  repolishing  of  the  glass-surfaces.  This  work 
can  be  done  only  by  the  manufacturer  as  he  alone  has 
the  )iecessary  tools  of  the  required  curvature. 

H.  S.  R. — Sulphide-Toning  presents  several 
difficulties  as  you  appear  to  have  diseoveretl.  As- 
suming that  the  loss  of  detail  in  the  highlights  took 
place  in  the  toning-process,  and  that  it  was  all  there 
before  beginning  to  tone,  then  it  is  evident  that  hypo 
has  been  i)resent  during  the  toning.  It  may  have  been 
that  it  was  not  washed  out  of  the  prints  sufficiently 
after  fixing;  or  it  may  have  been  that  it  was  pres- 
ent in  the  suli)hide-solution.  For  sulphide-solution, 
when  ke])t,  decompo.ses  with  the  formation  of  hypo. 
Bromide  or  gaslight-])rints  do  not  take  on  a pleasing 
tone  liy  the  sulphide-])rocess;  unless,  to  begin  with, 
they  are  exposed  and  develoi>ed  fully. 

II.  D.  S. — To  sell  your  remarkable  picture  of 
Rheims  made  from  an  airplane  we  would  sugge.st 
that  first,  to  sell  the  picture  to  advantage,  you  would 
need  to  advertise  it  extensively  and  this  is  expensive — 
unless  you  can  obtain  a free  and  complimentary  notice 
from  prominent  newspapers  and  magazines  on  the  plea 
that  you  have  been  a soldier  at  the  front  and  deserve 
some  recognition  and  sup])ort  at  the  hands  of  tlie 
|)ress.  In  this  re.spect  we  would  be  willing  to  go  to 
the  expense  of  maki}ig  a halftone-plate  of  a good  print 
and  pul)lish  it  in  I’hoto-Er.\,  .stating  price  and  source 
of  supply.  A’ou  can  also  .sell  cojiles  through  j)hoto- 
suf)i)ly  Iiouses,  using  oidy  those  which  are  ])erfectly 
good.  In  that  case  you  should  have  a large  numlier  of 
cards  ])rinted  with  the  legend  “for  sale  here," 
and  the  i)rint  pasted  on  these  cards.  Second,  you 
might  find  a purchaser  among  the  many  art  and  picture- 
dealers  that  abound  in  this  country.  In  this  connec- 
tion you  might  cnrres])ond  with  our  friend  Mr.  J. 
Sawtelle  Ford,  publisher  of  the  Picture  and  Art  Trade 
Journal . in  Chicago,  whose  address  is  Editor,  Picture  & 
Art  Trade,  oiH  Monadnock  Block,  Chicago,  111.  He 
might  give  you  tlie  names  of  a number  of  reliable  deal- 
ers, which  you  will  find  in  any  edition  of  the  above- 
mentioned  monthly  magazine.  In  this  case  you  wouhl 
have  to  make  a retail  ])rice  ])cr  print  and  give  or 

40%  discount  to  the  dealer;  or  you  might  sell  the 
negative  outright  h.)  the  dealer  giving  you  the  most 
money.  'I'he  [u-ice  should  be  at  least  $50. 00.  Then  the 
dealer  can  make  his  own  ju-ints  and  the  deal  will  lie 
over  .so  far  as  you  arc  concerned. 

K.  IV.  O.  I'o  dissolve  developers  quickly  in 
cold  water,  it  will  be  found  that  a good  deal  of  time 
can  be  saved  by  the  substitulion  of  Ihe  anhydrous  for 
the  crystalline  forms  of  sodium  sulphite  and  sodium 
carbonate.  Each  is  a tine  white  powder  which  dis- 
solves in  a,  very  few  moments.  ,\s  these  substances 
are  more  concentrated  than  th.e  crystals,  which  con- 


tain water  of  crystallization,  less  of  them  must  be  used. 
In  the  ca.se  of  carbonate  only  five-fourteenths — this 
may  be  taken  generally  as  one-third  for  practical  pur- 
po.ses — as  much,  by  weight,  is  required,  and  of  sulphite 
just  one-half  should  be  used.  When  these  quantities 
are  dissolved  a solution  of  precisely  identical  composi- 
tion with  one  made  up  according  to  the  formula  with 
the  crystalline  varieties  is  obtained. 

S.  S.  .1. — The  meaning  of  the  expression 
“their  speed  is  as  F/4.5  to  F/C”  as  applied  to  photo- 
graphic lenses  is  that  one  lens  works  at  F/4.5  and  the 
other  at  E/G.  A lens  working  at  F/6  has  a focal  length 
six  times  the  diameter  of  its  largest  stop.  A lens  work- 
ing at  F/4.5  has  a focus  4.5  times  the  diameter  of  its 
largest  stop.  As  the  exposures  vary  in  proportion  to 
the  squares  of  the  F/-  numbers,  the  relative  rapidities 
of  the  two  lenses  you  name  would  be  as  20.25  is  to  36. 
In  other  words,  with  the  F 4.5  lens  exposures  would 
be  aboiit  halt  as  long  as  they  were  with  the  other. 

C.  H.  T. — When  part  of  the  image  is  cut  off 
on  the  negative  it  is  more  than  likely  that  the  bel- 
lows of  your  camera  sags  because  you  have  neglected 
to  fasten  it  up  by  the  catches  provided  for  the  pur- 
po.se.  If  it  is  not  the  bellows  it  might  be  part  of  the 
lens-mount  or  shutter-fitting.  We  would  suggest  that 
you  look  carefully  for  something  in  the  camera  that  is 
the  same  shape  as  the  markings  on  the  negatives.  . 

S.  O.  F. — With  regard  to  profitable  photo- 
graphic reading,  we  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  care- 
fully prepared  indices  for  each  entire  year  of  Photo- 
Eua,  which  you  will  find  in  the  December  issue,  in 
the  back.  Again,  in  the  Piioto-Era  for  June,  July, 
August,  Octoljer  and  December  of  1916,  you  will  find 
carefully  prepared  departments  containing  all  the  prac- 
tical sulqects  by  authoritative  writers — a collection  or 
dictionary  which  we  prepared  after  many  weeks  of 
careful  effort.  This  work  was  done  for  the  exclusive 
bench t of  amateur  and  i)rofessional  photographers. 

L.  B. — Plates  kept  in  a cool  dry  place  for  as 
many  as  five  years  may  be  used,  the  only  draw- 
back being  darkened  edges.  'I'here  is  no  definite  period 
as  to  the  length  of  time  that  plates  may  be  used  suc- 
cessfully after  having  been  kejit  years  in  a certain 
l)lace.  Ortho — double-coated — do  not  usually  keep  so 
well,  and  we  should  not  care  to  use  such  a idate  if  it 
is  more  than  six  months  old,  even  if  kept  in  a cool  dry 
jjlace.  It  is  well — in  all  ])hotographic  work — to  use 
the  freshest  dry])late.s  obtainable  and  to  develop  these 
as  soon  as  j)ossil>le  after  they  are  exposed. 

W.  S.  'I'. — Your  Photo-Era  trophy-cup,  won  in 
Piioto-Era  competition  several  years  ago,  can  be  re- 
stored to  its  original  brightness  by  having  it  dipped  in 
a solution  of  cyanide.  Have  it  done  by  a silversmith  or 
jeweler;  but  see  that  flic  inside  is  protected  in  the  process. 
To  keej)  it  from  tarnishing,  coat  the  exterior  with 
transparent  varnish  applied  with  a camel-hair  brush. 

C.  K.  V. — The  VVollensak  Verito  Soft-Focus 
Lens  may  now  be  fitted  easily  to  Grallex  and  other 
reflecting-cameras.  .Mthough  this  lens  has  been  used 
succe.s.sfiilly  on  such  cameras,  it  had  to  be  unscrewed 
from  the  frontboard  to  iiermit  the  closing  of  the  camera. 
Xow,  this  difficulty  is  removed  liecause  of  modifications 
made  recently  in  the  construction  of  this  well-known 
and  popular  ]iirtorial  lens. 
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EVENTS  OF  THE  MONTH 

Announcements  and  Reports  of  Club  and  Association  Meetings,  Exhibitions 
and  Conventions  are  solicited  for  publication 


The  House  of  Bachrach 

The  House  of  Ihichrach,  which  is  familiar  to  Boston- 
ians as  the  maker  of  “Photographs  of  Distinction." 
entertained  its  studio-employees  at  a Convention  held 
at  the  Hotel  Vendome.  .Vprii  It),  1!)1!).  The  event  was 
the  observance  of  the  Golden  Anniversary  of  the, estab- 
lishment of  the  House  by  David  Bachrach.  who  was  the 
honor-guest  of  the  evening,  and  the  15th  anuiver.sary  of 
Louis  Fabian  Bachrach  of  Boston.  Since  the  founding 
of  the  first  studio  by  Mr.  David  Bachrach.  at  Baltimore, 


LOUIS  F.\1SI.\N  li.yCHRACn 


in  18(38.  the  business  has  grown,  until  to-day  studios  are 
being  conducted  in  Boston.  Worcester.  I’rovidence. 
Hartford.  Springfield,  Xew  York  City,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington.  David  Bachrach  has  one 
of  the  longest  records  of  phf)tographic  .service  in  the 
country,  and  it  is  a notable  fact  that  he  has  been  a 
photograi)her  of  three  wars.  Mr.  Walter  K.  Bachrach, 
who  is  a.ssociated  with  his  father  in  the  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore  and  Washington  stuilios,  has  recently  been 
discharged  from  the  Cnited  States  Service.  Interesting 
business-talks  were  given  the  Sales-Dejiartment  by  Mr. 
Harold  Whitehead,  Boston  Cniversity,  Mr.  Walter 
Scott  Shinn,  anfl  .Mr.  Charles  Davis  of  the  firm  of 
Davis  and  Sanford.  \ buffet-luncheon  wasservcil  ami 
a most  profitable  day  enjoyed. 

,5t  the  Hotel  \'endoitie,  in  the  evening,  a banquet  to 
nearly  two  hundred  employees  was  given  by  Louis 
Fabian  Bachrach.  followed  by  dancing.  .S.  beautiful 
Masonic  charm  was  pre.sented  him  by  his  associates, 
which  was  a complete  surprise.  He,  in  turn,  jiresented 
service-pins  to  those  of  his  employees  who  had  been 
associated  with  him  five  years.  .Mtogether,  it  was  an 


extremely  enjoyable  event,  and  did  much  to  weld  the 
friendly  .spirit  now  existing  in  the  m-ganization. 

Telegrams  and  messages  of  good  wishes  from  many 
friends  throughout  the  country  arrived  at  the  House  of 
Bachrach,  expressing  wishes  for  continueil  prosperity. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  Camera  Club,  Philadelphia, 
Tenth  Annual  Exhibition 

The  tenth  annual  exhibition  bv  members  of  the 
Central  Branch,  Y.  M.  C.  .V.  Camera  Club,  of  Phila- 
delphia. C.  S.  was  held  ,\pril  "2(3  to  May  5,  191!),  at 
1-121  ,\rch  Street.  Eighty-three  prints  were  shown  as 
follows:  Leonard  W.  H.  Charnock  (2);  Geo.  E.  Comp- 
ton (:i);  E.  R.  Deats  (2);  IV.  G.  Fitz  (12);  W.  F. 
ILqipich  (7);  .V.  F'.  Hennings  (7);  .1.  F.  Jackson  (21); 
■Wm.  F.  Kriebel  (12);  Josei>h  McMurray  (2);  IVilmer 
S.  Richter  (!));  A.  K.  Stern  (1);  James  Stokley,  Jr.  (1); 
Bernard  B.  Wolff  (1). 

The  awards  were  as  follows:  Portraits,  first  prize, 
W.  F.  Kriebel,  Street-Scenes,  first  prize,  W.  F.  Kriebel, 
H.  M.  to  ditto;  Marine,  first  prize,  W.  G.  Fitz,  II.  M., 
ditto,  also  to  IV.  I^'.  Happich,  ami  W.  F.  Kriebel  (2); 
Landsca])c,  first  prize,  J.  F.  Jackson,  H.  M.,  ditto  (5) ; 
Mi.scellaneous,  first  jirize,  J.  F.  Jackson,  H.  M.,  5V  F. 
Kriebel;  first-time  prize-winners,  fir.st  prize,  \.  F. 
Hennings,  II.  M.,  to  James  Stokley,  Jr.  (2).  The  judges 
were  Wm.  Shewell  Ellis,  B.  .\.  Osnis  ami  John  Bartlett. 


.Shows  by  Arthur  F.  Kales  and  E.  H.  Weston 

The  one-man  show  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Y.M.C.U. 
Camera  Club.  Boston,  during  .\i)ril,  was  by  Arthur 
F.  Kales  of  Los  .Angeles.  .As  the  collection  was  sent 
away  .April  25,  ahead  of  schedule-time  (.April  .‘50).  the 
Editor  had  no  chance  to  in.spect  the  work  of  Air.  Kales 
— genre  and  figure  studies;  but  according  to  reports  of 
authoritative  critics,  the  pictures  were  distinguished  by 
thematic  invention,  masterly  treatment  and  exceptional 
pictorial  beauty. 

During  the  month  of  Alay,  the  work  of  E.  II.  Weston 
of  Glendale,  Calif.,  graced  the  walls  of  the  Club.  The 
striking  individuality  of  this  well-known  pictorialist 
was  fully  in  evidence  and  created  widespread  interest. 


Classification  of  Cloud-Forms 
The  iihoto-pictorialist  who  likes  to  have  an  interest- 
ing sky  in  his  mariTie  or  landscape — of  course,  with  due 
regaril  for  accuracy  and  consistency — will  find  a knowl- 
edge of  the  various  cloud-formations  very  useful.  Such 
information  is  ])resented  in  a booklet  issueil  by  the 
Weather  Bureau.  C.S.  Department  of  .Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.( and  is  intended  primarily  for  the  us(; 
of  the  llureau's  codj)erative  marine-observers,  and  its 
cost  is  such  as  to  inake  it  impossible  for  the  Bureau  to 
fiirnish  it  gratuitously  to  the  imblic. 

However,  iit  the  instance  of  the  Editor,  the  Chief  of 
the  Bureau  has  consented  to  arrange  with  the  Super- 
intendent r>f  Documents,  Government  Printing-Office. 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  [tlace  a limited  mimber  of  the 
booklets  on  sale,  the  |)rice  fifty  cents  a copy,  postpaid. 


Briefly,  the  booklet  is  of  convenient  pocket-size  and 
contains  twelve  f nil-page  color-plates,  each  represent- 
ing, beautifully  and  distinctly  presented,  a well-known 
cloud-formation — a cirrus,  a cumulus  or  a nimbus.  The 
photographer  may  often  find  it  distinctly  advantageous 
to  be  able  to  mention  accurately  what  form  of  cloud  is 
in  his  picture.  For  instance,  what  he  had  always  be- 
lieved to  be  a cumulus,  was  no  cumulus,  at  all,  but  a 
cumulo-nimbus. 

Aside  from  the  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  identify  any 
one  of  the  different  cloud-formations,  there  may  be 
money-value  concealed  in  this  knowledge,  should  it  be 
a ca.se  of  .selling  a cloud-photograph  to  a publisher, 
newspaper  or  syndicate.  This  .same  series  of  illustrated 
cloud-forms  is  also  issued  by  the  Bureau  in  the  form  of  a 
large  and  handsome  chart,  2,‘5  x 28  inches,  suitable  for 
framing,  which  may  also  be  i)rocured  from  the  Super- 
intendent of  Documents,  at  a cost  of  twenty-five  cents. 
When  ordering  either  booklet  or  the  chart,  it  may  be 
well  to  add  "according  to  arrangements  made  with  the 
Editor  of  Piioto-Er.v,"  and  enclose  a money-order  for 
the  required  amount. 

A Correction 

In  the  January,  191!),  Puoto-Er.\  there  appeared  an 
interesting  and  helpful  article,  “Tulle  as  a Diffusing- 
Means”  by  Rev.  H.  O.  Fenton.  Through  an  unin- 
tentional oversight  this  article  was  credited  to  our 
English  cotemporary.  The  Amateur  Photographer. 
We  take  this  opportunity  to  state  that  The  Australasian 
Photo-Revue  de.serves  the  full  credit  for  this  excellent 
and  timely  article. 

U.  S.  Army  Aerial  Photographers’  Association. 

The  first  i.ssue  of  Aerial  Photograplnj,  the  official 
publication  of  the  United  States  Army  Aerial  Photog- 
raphers’ A.s.sociation,  has  maile  its  appearance.  The 
organization  was  ])erfected  by  members  of  the  Aerial 
Photographic  School  Detachment  at  Rochester  and, 
“The  object  shall  be  to  ])erpetuate  the  good  fellowships 
and  friendships  that  the  Service  has  generated  and  to 
])revent  their  being  broken  up  by  the  return  of  the 
members  to  civil  life.  Only  by  such  an  organization 
can  the  .s])irit  and  the  memory  of  the  Service  lie  kept 
alive.  And  the  object  shall  further  be  to  promote 
interest  in  aerial  ])hotography  as  a profession  and  as  a 
science,  an<l  to  imblish  a periodical  to  further  the  above- 
mentioneil  objects." 

The  Association  has  the  sanction  of  “Washington," 
which  is  gladly  giving  it  all  po.ssible  assistance  and 
backing.  Material  and  funds  permitting,  the  publica- 
tion of  Aerial  IRiotography  will  be  continued  monthly 
and  will  be  mailcfl  to  members  only.  There  is  to  bean 
annual  meeting  and  the  coming  one,  which  jirobably 
will  be  held  in  August,  is  schedided  for  Rochester. 

'I’he  officers  of  the  .V.s.sociation  are:  presiiient,  Henry 
Van  Ansilale.  Jr.,  New  York;  vice-iiresidents,  Fred  II. 
('onmumder.  Roche.ster,  N.Y.;  Lloyd  Norris,  Balti- 
more, Aid.;  and  Louis  Strau.ss,  St.  Louis,  AIo.;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Carl  II.  Kattelmann,  Washington, 
D.C.;  assistant  secretary-treasurer,  Wickham  Harter, 
'rrenlon,  N.J.;  board  of  governors,  Phil.  E.  Crieseiner, 
DuBois,  Pa.;  Charles  F.  Alazdon,  Elkins  Park,  Pa. 

.Ml  members  of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Military  Aeronautics  are  eligible  for  regular 
membership  ami  all  persons  interested  in  aerial  photog- 
raphy may  become  associate  members.  Dues  are 
per  annum.  F'or  membershiji-cards  and  further  in- 
formation address  Carl  H.  Kattelmann,  Secretary- 
'I'reasiirer,  (iI7  H Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Harry  Coutant  Again  at  Work 

If  Harry  Coutant,  the  well-known  photographer  of 
New  A'ork,  had  gone  to  the  front  and  been  dangerously 
wounded  or  gassed,  he  could  not  have  undergone  much 
greater  physical  suffering  than  he  did  through  his  recent 
very  severe  illness. 

Since  the  middle  of  last  December  he  has  been 
practically  dead  to  the  world,  at  which  time  he  had  an 
attack  of  pleurisy,  followed  by  influenza,  and  wound 
up  w ith  double  pneumonia.  .As  the  building  containing 
his  office  and  work-rooms,  at  oI6  Fifth  Avenue,  was  to 
be  remodeled,  he  had  a monthly  cancelation-clause 
put  in  his  lease  for  the  past  year;  and,  of  course,  the 
notice  to  move  came  at  the  height  of  his  illness.  Every- 
thing W'as  therefore  moved  to  his  home  in  Brooklyn.  As 
soon  as  he  w’as  able  to  travel,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  a good  friend  and  customer  to  come  up  to  his 
country-place,  at  Rhinebeck,  and  stay  until  he  had 
fully  recovered.  When  he  left  there,  he  had  regained 
his  normal  weight.  He  is  now'  continuing  his  work  at 
his  home  in  Brooklyn  for  the  present. 

Mr.  Coutant  is  a man  of  middle-age,  and  maintains 
his  reimtation  as  a craftsman  of  the  highest  rank,  his 
speciality  being  photographic  reproductions. 

Official  U.  S.  War-Photographs 

Re.vders  of  Photo-Er.v  who  are  interested  to  obtain 
official  war-photographs  should  w'rite  to  the  Officer  in 
Charge,  Photographic  Section,  Signal  Corps,  18th  Street 
and  Virginia  .Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  The  official 
jihotographs  are  1.5  cents  each  and  the  purchase  carries 
with  it  the  right  of  reproduction.  They  may  be  selected 
from  a list  of  official  and  unofficial  subjects  which  is 
olitainable  from  the  address  already  given.  Unofficial 
war-iihotographs  are  to  be  [iurchased  from  the  owmers 
whose  names  ajipear  on  the  unofficial  list.  The  pho- 
tograjihs  on  both  lists  were  selected  on  the  basis  of 
historical  significance,  human  interest,  artistic  merit 
and  ])hotographic  quality,  by  Alajor  Kendall  Banning. 
We  repeat  that  all  unofficial  photographs  are  private 
jiroperty  and  are  copyrighted;  in  no  circumstances  are 
these  ])ictures  to  be  reproduced  except  by  permission. 

Boston  Honors  J.  H.  Garo 

The  average  Bostonian  seems  to  think  that,  once  a 
citizen  has  burst  into  the  “Whirling  Hub"  column  of 
the  Boston  Traveler,  the  climax  of  that  individual's 
career  has  been  reached.  He  has,  indeed,  become  a 
lirominent  citizen — w'orthy  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Sacred  Codfish  and  the  Hub  of  the  Solar  System. 
Well.  -lack  Garo,  the  i)hotographer-[iainter-singer- 
athlete,  has  experienced  that  exhilarating  sensation, 
due  to  the  Traveler  of  May  IG,  1919.  Edition  nearly 
exhausted.  But  <lespite  all,  our  versatile  friend  con- 
tinues to  wear  the  same  size  hat,  to  keeji  his  studio  and 
other  appointments  and  to  enjoy  Photo-Er.\.  “Con- 
dition normal,"  is  the  latest. 

Portland  Camera  Club 

The  Portland  Camera  Club,  Photographic  Section, 
Portland  Society  of  .Art,  elected  the  following  officers 
at  its  annual  meeting  on  May  .5:  Francis  ().  Libby, 
president;  Roger  P.  Jordan,  vice-jiresident;  William 
T.  Starr,  secretary-treasurer;  George  MacDonald, 
print-director;  and  Harold  .Ayer,  lantern-slide  director. 
Further  information  with  regard  to  meetings,  lecturers 
and  other  club-activities  may  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  William  T.  Starr,  Box  (i(il,  Portland,  Maine. 
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LONDON  LETTER 

CARINE  AND  WILL  CADBY 


A QUITE  new  idea  is  the  exhibition  of  Photograms  of 
the  Year  or,  rather,  of  the  original  prints  from  which 
the  reproductions  for  this  popular  annual  are  made. 
This  show  held  at  present  at  the  Camera  Club  is  de- 
cidedly interesting,  and  we  hope  that  a good  proportion 
of  London’s  stranger  population  will  visit  it.  But  to 
those  who  have  been  to  the  London  Salon  times  enough 
to  have  digested  the  work  hung  there,  this  second 
edition  must  seem  a little  bit  like  a rechauffe,  for  most 
of  the  exhibits  will  be  familiar. 

We,  however,  were  able  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  for 
our  visits  to  last  year's  Salon  were  short  and  few,  and 
the  one  opportunity  we  had  hojied  to  study  the  pictures 
at  leisure  was  used  up  in  the  meeting  of,  and  chat  to, 
a very  old  photographic  friend  whom  we  encountered 
at  the  doors.  Also,  not  having  had  an  opjiortunity  to 
see  a copy  of  Photograms  of  1018,  helped  to  make  this 
show  almost  entirely  fresh  to  us.  The  gallery,  too,  at 
the  early  hour  of  our  visit,  was  empty  so  that  we  could 
make  up  for  our  lost  opportunities. 

The  reproductions  in  Photograms  of  the.  Year  are,  of 
course,  excellent,  and  it  was  interesting  to  walk  around, 
book  in  hand,  comparing  them  with  the  originals.  A 
superficial  glance  found  them  quite  as  good,  luit  careful 
study  soon  disproved  this.  They  may  be  technically 
speaking  even  superior,  but,  after  all,  tlie  originals  had 
the  spirit,  and  one  understood,  or  rather  thought  one 
did,  what  the  photographer  was  trying  to  convey. 

There  are  two  prints  strangely  alike:  “Vaudeville,” 
by  Edward  Henry  Weston,  of  California,  and  “Inga 
Sontum,”  by  Clarence  H.  White.  It  is  rather  a 
coincidence  that  these  two  well-known  jihotographers 
should  have  had  the  same  idea  and  exhibited  it  the 
same  year.  In  each  case  the  figure  stands  in  a modern- 
dance  attitude,  between  two  masses  of  black.  One 
imagined  it  to  be  on  the  stage.  Both  are  striking  and 
attractive  pictures  that  compel  a secoiul  glance;  iuit 
whether  one  could  live  with  them,  is  another  (piestion. 

On  reading  the  title  “No  Dancer,”  one  of  us  expected 
to  see  a portrait  of  that  nowadays  unique  jierson  who 
does  not  “shake  a leg,” — but,  as  the  text  of  Photograms 
of  the  Year  points  out,  the  “No”  is  a dance  of  great 
antiquity  in  ,Iapan,  and  the  photograj)!!  of  the  "No 
Dancer”  is  witchlike  and  weird,  with  a head  of  hair 
more  like  an  Indian  than  a .lapanese.  Tliat  is,  if  it 
really  is  hair  that  surrounds  tlie  head;  the  focus  is 
pictorially  vague  .so  that  most  of  the  “No  Dancer”  is 
wrapped  in  mystery. 

Tired,  at  last,  of  standing  and  gazing  at  the  |)rints, 
we  sat  down  to  .study  Photograms  of  the  Year.  There 
is  an  editorial  that  discusses  the  different  countries 
re.sponsible  for  the  pictures.  “The  American  effort 
has  surprised  every  one,”  as  its  quick  recovery  from  a 
state  of  war  is  surprising  us  now  but,  as  it  goes  on  to  say 
of  the  .Americans,  “their  interval  between  the  ])re-war 
state  and  the  conditions  of  peace  has  been  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries.” 

The  notes  on  the  reproductions  are  written  by  .Mr. 
W.  R.  Bland.  Mr.  Antony  Guest  writes  on  “Some 
■\spects  of  Landscape  and  Portraiture,”  in  his  usual 
critical  and  scholarly  way.  But  the  best  thing  in  the 
book  is  Air.  Ward  Muir’s  “The  Importance  of  the 
Beginner.”  It  is  a meaty  article;  there  is  not  a phrase 
one  could  do  without  and.  like  all  his  work,  it  is  well 


written  and  readable.  Also  for  photographic  [iropa- 
gaiida  it  is  not  to  be  excelled.  We  shouhl  like  to  have 
it  reprinted  in  leaflet  form  and  distributed  among  all 
our  beginner-friends.  If  we  were  busines,s-i)eo|)le,  we 
should  have  a stack  of  these  leaflets  to  give  away 
broadcast;  but  in  this  country  imagination  and  trade 
do  not  run  hand  in  hand. 

From  the  various  photographic  plate-makers  we  have 
received  the  welcome  news  of  the  first  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  dryplates.  Kodak,  ever  to  the  fore,  preface 
their  intimation  with  a few  cheery  remarks,  rejoicing 
“that  manufacturing-costs  now  permit  us  to  make  a 
reduction  in  the  jirices  of  glass-plates  to  the  figures  in 
this  list,”  and  further  on,  they  intimate  that  it  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  return  old  negative-glass.  We 
referred  to  this  arrangement  when  it  was  first  starteil, 
and,  although  in  theory  it  sounds  well  and  thrifty 
enough,  in  jiractice  it  was  undoubtedly  a bother.  The 
Imperial  Dry-Plate  Co.  and  Wellington  and  War<l 
have  also  posted  tables  of  similar  reductions,  so  that 
the  quarter  plate  (434  x 334) — to  take  one  size  as  a 
standard — now  costs  three  shillings  iier  dozen  instead 
of  three  shillings  and  eight  pence,  which  has  been  the 
toj)  war-price.  The  pre-war  figure  was  one  shilling 
and  three  pence,  so  we  have  a long  way  to  travel 
before,  if  ever,  we  again  reach  the  old  conditions,  wliere 
there  was  never  any  hesitation — at  least  so  far  as  ex- 
penses were  concerned — in  exposing  a plate.  But  most 
amateur  users  have  grown  more  careful  and  frugal  as  to 
exposures,  ami  have  also  used  smaller  sizes  when  pos- 
siljle,  .so  that  their  expenditure  has  not  been  increased. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  British  firms  are 
realizing  their  responsibilities  as  to  supiilyiiig  ma- 
terials that  used  to  come  from  Germany.  Photo- 
graphic ba.se-papers,  to  which  the  Fatherland  gave 
siiecial  attention,  are  now  being  made  in  this  country; 
and  one  firm,  Wiggins,  Teape  & Co.,  which  has  always 
been  big  paper- manufacturers  for  ledger,  account  book, 
and  typewriting  work,  is  now  issuing  fresh  capital 
exjiressly  to  develop  the  making  of  ])hotographic 
base-pa|)ers,  with  which  they  were  experimenting  as 
far  back  as  1911. 

Surely  the  business  of  the  film-actor  has  increased 
in  dignity  since  the  Prince  of  Wales  duly  took  his  place 
and  acted  his  part  in  two  new  film-ilramas — "The 
Power  of  Right”  and  “The  Warrior  Strain.”  It  was 
during  the  parade  of  one  thousand  cadets  of  the 
County  of  London  Battalions  that  the  films  were 
niaile.  In  each  the  princiiwl  players  are  supposed 
to  receive  rewanls  for  gallantry,  and  these  the  Prince 
bestowed,  the  more  fittingly  as  he  is  the  Chief  of  the 
Cadet-Force.  Rumor  has  it  that  the  Prince  was  very 
natural  and  spoke  to  the  film-actors  as  if  he  were  doing 
the  real  thing. 

The  exhibition  of  work  done  by  prisoners  of  war,  at 
Ruhlebeu  Camp,  Germany,  brings  to  light  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  among  other  things  several  cameras  were 
made  from  cigar-bo.xes,  and  on  one  reflex  camera  a 
I)risoner  worked  for  eighteen  months,  and  made  an 
imi)rovement  that  has  been  patented.  ,Vs  photog- 
rajihers,  we  are  keen  to  know  e.xactly  what  this  im- 
provement was,  an<l  also  which  will  be  the  firm  to  turn 
work,  done  under  such  adver.se  coinlitious,  to  the 
benefit  of  the  general  public. 


BOOK-REVIEWS 


Books  reviewed  in  this  magazine,  or  any  others  our 
readers  may  desire,  will  be  furnished  by  us  at  the  lowest 
market-prices.  Send  for  our  list  of  approved  books. 


Over  Japan  AVay.  By  Alfred  M.  Hitchcock.  l‘-2mo; 

274  ])ages.  Profusely  illustrated  with  original 

photographs.  !f!2.00  net;  postage,  according  to  zone. 

New  York,  U.S..\.:  Henry  Holt  & Co. 

To  a person  who  conteini)lates  a journey  to  Japan, 
Mr.  Hitchcock’s  story  of  the  Land  of  the  Mikado  will 
prove  instructive  and  delightful  reading.  The  author, 
conversant  with  modern  ])olitical  history,  deals  frankly 
with  conditions  as  he  fimls  them  and,  being  also  a keen 
and  intelligent  observer,  he  records  his  experiences  in  a 
naive  and  breezy  manner,  his  narrative  being  one  of  en- 
grossing interest  from  beginning  to  end.  He  tells  of  the 
customs  of  the  natives,  their  home-life,  industrial  ac- 
tivities, amusements  and  ceremonials.  He  .speaks  with 
intimacy,  sym|)athy  and  authority  of  all  these  things, 
giving  the  reader  a i>rofound  insight  into  the  simple, 
artless  character  of  a people,  which,  despite  its  ad- 
herence to  traditional  forms  of  creed  and  ideals,  chal- 
lenges one's  admiration.  The  tourist  may  enter  Ni])pon 
with  convictions  of  advanced  civilization;  but  he  will 
soon  find  that  many  of  them  are  founded  on  conceit  and 
liypocrisy  and  that  he  would  be  the  better,  morally  and 
physically,  for  a little  of  the  charm  of  his  host’s  precepts 
of  living. 

The  illustrations,  which  are  generous  in  number  and 
admirable  in  quality,  are  an  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  text.  They  picture  graphically  and  alluringly 
typical  scenes  of  the  domestic,  rural,  industrial,  com- 
mercial and  religious  life  of  the  Japanese,  as  well  as  the 
tem])les.  shrines  and  the  beautiful  natural  scenery  of 
this  truly  interesting  country.  Whatever  may  be  the 
propagandists’  ])icture  of  the  future  relations  between 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  there  certainly  will  be  a 
heavy  wave  of  travel  in  the  direction  of  Japan  this 
season,  and  deservedly  so,  particularly  as  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  Europe  will  soon  be  favored  with  many 
visitf)rs  from  America,  excejjt  for  the  purpose  of  trade 
and  commerce.  In  any  case,  the  perusal  of  Mr.  Hitch- 
cock’s enticing  volume  will  implant  in  the  reader  a de- 
sire to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  the  most 
energetic  and  jjrogressive  people  of  ,\sia.  Indeed,  in 
these  days  of  territorial  aspirations  and  commercial 
rivalry,  it  behooves  all  wide-awake  Americans  to  get  in 
close  touch  with  our  neighbors  across  the  Pacific  by 
.seeing  them  at  their  best — in  their  native  land. 


Sale  of  Halftones  Published  in  Photo-Era 

AIany  amateurs  have  been  printing  some  of  their 
favorite  subjects  on  ])ostcards.  With  this  end  in  view, 
several  workers  whose  pictures  have  been  reproduced 
in  Photo-Era  have  procured  from  us  the  original  half- 
tone-engravings which  they  are  utilizing,  advanta- 
geously, in  many  ways. 

()Tie  amateur,  of  our  acquaintauee,  is  now  using  the 
halftone  of  one  of  his  successful  i)ictures  pul)lishcd  in 
Photo-Era,  several  years  ago,  for  the  pnrpo.se  of  dec- 
orating his  stationery  (full-sizeil  letter-hea<ls)  together 


with  the  legend,  “ W’as  awarded  .second  prize  by  Photo- 
Era,  The  American  Journal  of  Photography.” 

If  the  halftone  block  is  the  size  of  a postcard,  or  even 
smaller,  it  can  be  u,sed  by  a good  printer  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  picture-postcards.  It  the  block  should  be  a 
little  larger  than  x .53^  (size  of  a postcard),  it  can 
be  easily  cut  down  to  the  required  size. 

.Any  workers  whose  pictures  have  appeared  in  Photo- 
Era  during  the  last  five  years  may  have  these  perfectly 
good  halftone  blocks  at  one-half  the  actual  cost  to  us, 
provided  they  will  procure  them  from  us  without  delay 
and  provided  that  the  halftone-blocks  are  available. 


Quality  of  V.  P.  Negatives 

In  a recent  issue  of  The  British  Journal  appeared 
some  timely  advice  with  regard  to  the  negatives  ob- 
tained with  vest-pocket  outfits.  Now  that  there  is  an 
ever-increasing  tendency  on  the  part  of  press,  com- 
mercial and  professional  photographers  and  serious 
amateurs  to  use  vest-pocket  cameras,  many  are  find- 
ing out  that  their  technique  is  decidedly  faulty.  It  is 
certainly  easier  for  the  le.ss  skilful  to  make  technically 
perfect  twelve  by  ten  negatives  than  to  produce  an 
equally  good  result  from  a vest-pocket  size  negative 
via  enlarging.  The  ideal  result  depends  mainly  upon 
the  worker  knowing  what  kind  of  negative  to  aim  for. 
The  general  tendency  is  to  make  these  negatives  too 
dense,  and  if  this  is  the  case,  the  enlarging-process  will 
be  found  to  make  harsh  contrasts  all  the  harsher,  and 
to  lo.se  the  fine  tonal  qualities  of  the  negative.  It  would 
be  a good  plan  for  the  photograyiher  who  contemplates 
using  a miniature  camera  as  a supplementary  instru- 
ment to  make  half  a dozen  exposures  by  the  aid  of  the 
meter,  taking  care  that  these  are  on  the  full  side  and 
to  develop  them  so  that  each  is  slightly  further  devel- 
oped than  the  previous  one.  .set  of  enlargements 
from  the  negatives  will  show  exactly  what  is  required. 
Great  care  is  needed  to  prevent  mechanical  damage, 
such  as  scratches,  etc.,  and  we  favor  the  tank-and- 
time-method  of  dealing  with  the  exposures  made  with 
vest-pocket  cameras.  Grain  must  also  be  avoided, 
but  with  a suitable  developer,  used  fairly  diluted,  this 
ought  never  to  prove  troublesome. 

Why  Prints  are  Not  Returned 

Photo-Era  has  a large  collection  of  prints  that  are 
waiting  to  be  returned  to  their  owners.  The  reasons 
for  this  sad  state  of  affairs  are  as  follows: 

Eirst,  absence  of  name  and  addre.ss  on  the  prints  of 
sender. 

Second,  failure  of  senders  to  provide  postage  for  their 
return. 

Third,  failure  to  indicate  why  they  were  sent,  or 
rather,  no  advice  has  lieen  received  by  Photo-Er.v. 

Fourth,  prints  that  receive  Honorable  Mention  re- 
main the  property  of  Photo-Era,  according  to  the 
rules  which  are  stated  plainly  in  every  i.ssue,  together 
with  conditions  under  which  they  may  be  returned  to 
.senders. 

If  this  meets  the  eye  of  those  who  are  in  the  dark 
regarding  the  fate  of  their  prints,  will  they  kindly 
communicate  with  the  Publisher,  and  they  shall  be 
enlightened. 

A Stock-Enterprise 

Policeman  (surprising  a suspicious  character  in  a 
photographic  stock-house  at  midnight) : “ What  are  you 
doing  in  this  store?” 

Burglar:  “Can’t  you  see  I’m  taking  stock?” 
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RECENT  PHOTO-PATENTS 

Reported  by  NORMAN  T.  WHITAKER 


The  following  patents  are  reported  exclusively  for 
Photo-Era  Magazine  from  the  patent-law  otfices  of 
Xorman  T.  Whitaker.  Whitaker  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  whom  copies  of  any  one  of  the  iiatents  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  in  stamps.  The 
patents  mentioned  below  were  i.ssued  from  the  United 
States  Patent  Office  during  the  month  of  March,  the 
last  issues  which  have  been  disclosed  to  the  [lublic. 

Isador  Kitsee  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  has  been  granted 
patent,  Xo.  I,"298,,il4,  on  Color-Photography. 

Elias  P.  Earle  of  Townville,  S.  C.,  has  invented  and 
patented  as  Xo.  1,'298,,3U2  a Eoldable  Camera. 

Patent,  Xo.  l.ShS.oS^,  has  been  issued  to  LeRoy  I). 
Shafer  and  Lester  .1.  Bollinges  of  Grove  City,  Pa.  The 
patent  is  entitled  Eocusing-Device. 

A patent,  Xo.  1,208,296,  on  a Camera  issued  to 
Robert  Cameron  Colwell,  of  Beaver  Ealls,  Pa. 

Patent,  Xo.  1,297,701.  on  Finder  in  Combination 
with  Camera-Shifting  Mechanisms  for  Focusing,  has 
been  issued  to  .John  E.  Leonard  of  Los  Angeles,  Cali- 
fornia. 

William  I*.  Russel  of  Anniston,  Ala.,  has  a new  Re- 
touching Frame,  patent,  Xo.  l,296,i;52. 

A Kit  for  Plate-Holders  has  been  invented  by  Fred 
Edwin  Wood  of  Langer,  California.  The  patent  is  Xo. 
1.297.9.57. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  during  the  month  of  March  an 
exceptionally  small  number  of  patents  were  issued  from 
the  Patent  Office  ])ertaining  to  jihotographic  devices. 

Useful  Suggestions  for  Darkroom-Fittings 

■Vmoxg  the  many  suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Vivian 
.Jobling  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  last  tech- 
nical meeting  were  the  following  which  The  Amateur 
Photographer  records  as  of  special  interest. 

The  darkroom-bench  should  be  not  less  than  3 feet 
3 inches  high,  and  either  treated  with  paraffin- wax  or 
covered  with  linoleum  to  protect  it  from  chemicals.  A 
darkroom-lamp  should  be  raised  on  a shelf  or  box 
about  8 inches  aliove  the  level  of  the  bench;  a watch- 
holder  fixed  fo  the  edge  of  the  lamp-shelf  is  handy. 

A convenient  strength  in  which  to  keej)  hypo  in 
solution  is  fifty  per  cent,  as  it  can  then  be  diluted  as 
required,  the  bulk  being  doubled  for  plates  for  example. 

To  avoid  the  necessity  of  weigldng  out  the  hvqio,  a 
40  ounce  bottle  may  be  taken,  exactly  40  ounces  of 
water  put  into  it,  and  a file-mark  or  scratch  made 
at  the  water-level.  Then  exactly  lOj/^  ounces  of  water 
is  poured  back  into  the  measure  and  another  scratch 
put  at  the  new  level.  To  make  up  the  fifty  ]>er  cent 
solution  at  any  time,  it  is  only  necessary  to  fill  the  bottle 
with  water  u|)  to  the  level-mark,  and  then  to  aild  hypo 
from  the  stock-jar  until  the  water-level  is  raised  to  the 
higher  mark.  The  lOj/^  ounces  represents  the  bulk  of 
water  displaced  by  20  ounces  weight  of  hypo. 

A simple  draining-rack  is  made  by  taking  a piece  (jf 
round  stick,  planing  a flat  on  one  side  to  |)revent  rolling, 
and  making  a series  of  .saw-cuts  on  the  other  side,  about 
Yl  inch  apart.  The  plates  are  rested  in  these  cuts, 
on  alternate  sides  of  the  stick,  in  order  to  give  greater 
air-space,  their  lower  corners  on  the  table  or  shelf. 

To  focus  an  enlarger  accurately,  to  test  the  covering- 


power  of  the  lens,  or  to  set  a fixed-focus  enlarger,  there 
is  nothing  to  equal  a piece  of  lace-net  bound  iq)  be- 
tween two  pieces  of  glass.  The  inclusion  of  a inece 
of  tissue-paper  exactly  one  inch  wide  when  making  such 
a focusing-device,  will  enable  the  scale  of  enlargement 
to  be  measured  directly  on  the  paper  or  screen. 

To  facilitate  the  centering  of  prints  upon  large 
mounts,  an  ordinary  two-foot  rule  can  be  taken,  upon 
which  the  figures  have  been  jiainted  out,  and  a new 
series  in.serted,  commencing  with  zero  in  the  center  of 
the  rule,  and  marking  each  half-inch  on  either  side  as 
an  inch  in  a.scending  order  to  24  inches.  This  rule  cau 
be  centered  on  a jirint,  and  the  mount  marked  olf  to  a 
definite  width  on  lioth  sides,  or  the  rule  can  be  centered 
on  the  mount  and  the  print  immediately  placed  cen- 
trally on  the  rule  also. 

Notes  on  Weighing  Chemicals 

To  the  photographer  who  makes  up  his  solutions, 
weighing  is  a most  important  and  necessary  process, 
and  one  that  in  most  cases  has  to  be  performed  accu- 
rately. The  following  notes  will  prove  u.sefid  to  some, 
to  whom  the  niceties  of  this  particular  chemical  opera- 
tion may  be  unfamiliar. 

For  general  photographic  use,  one  of  the  cheap  hand- 
balances  that  can  be  purchased  at  a chemist's  is  to  l>e 
recommended.  If  possible,  a hand-balance  should  be 
inirchased  in  preference  to  a "beam-and-staud”  bal- 
ance. There  are  two  reasons  for  this;  the  most  im- 
portant is  that  they  are  extremely  portable,  ami  are 
thus  especially  useful  to  the  traveling  photographer. 
The  other  reason  is  that  with  these  balances  the  rajiid- 
ity  of  weighing  is  very  great — another  useful  point. 
The  beam  should  be  about  sev^en  inches  long,  and  the 
pans  should  be  made  of  well-nickeled  brass,  susiiended 
by  silken  cords.  In  using  the  hand-balance  it  should 
be  rai,sed  only  a short  distance  from  the  lieuch,  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  level  of  the  eyes.  ,\  gooil  hand- 
balance  should  weigh  about  a grain  sensitively. 

If  the  iihotographer  has  a better  balance — e.g..  one 
in  a glass-ca.se — greater  care  must  be  taken.  If  money 
is  no  object,  platinum-pans  are  desirable,  but  these  can- 
not be  obtained  at  present.  The  thing  to  guard  against 
continually  is  water,  in  the  form  of  moisture,  condens- 
ing inside  the  glass-case.  This  can  be  iirevented  by 
|)laciug  an  open  bottle  of  calcium  oxide  ((.laO)  or  dried 
I)ota.ssium  carbonate  (K2CO3)  insi<leit;  or  a small  bottle 
could  be  filled  with  oil  of  vitriol  or  strong  sulphuric 
acid,  which  would  soon  absorl)  all  moisture. 

Xo  substances  should  be  placed  in  actual  contact 
with  the  pans;  for  solids  a watch-glass  may  be  em- 
ployed, the  weight  of  which  has  been  determined,  or 
two  eipial  watch-glasses,  one  on  each  pan.  In  weigh- 
ing substances  like  copper  oxide  ami  calcium  chloride, 
wliich  are  affected  by  the  atmosphere  on  exposure,  two 
watch-glasses  shouhl  be  useil,  clipped  togetlier  with  an 
india-rubber-band.  For  liquids,  two  test-tubes,  one 
smaller  than  the  other,  are  placeil  with  their  tops  in 
opposite  directions.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  it  is  best  to  become  accustomed  to  placing  the 
substances  to  be  weighed  in  the  left-hand  pan  atid  the 
weights  in  the  right-hand  pan. 

P.  P.  Owena,  in  The  Amateur  Photographer. 


WITH  THE  TRADE 


An  Effort  to  Standardize  Small  Plate-Cameras 

TiiRorGH  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes, 
secretary  of  the  British  Photographic  Manufacturers’ 
Association,  Limited,  we  are  informed  of  the  decision  of 
this  association  to  standardize  small  plate-cameras. 
Camera-makers  are  requested  in  their  own  interests — 
as  well  as  in  the  interests  of  the  industry — to  make  all 
their  new  models  in  the  following  standard  sizes,  viz 
434  X 0 c.m.,  03^  X 9 c.m.,  8 x 12  c.m.  and  10  x 15  c.m. 
Moreover,  to  obviate  the  difficulty  of  describing  plate- 
sizes  by  giving  their  dimensions,  the  association  has 
decided  to  use  numbers  to  designate  each  size  of  plate, 
thus:  43^  X 0 c.m.  as  No.  0;  x 9 c.m.  as  No.  1; 
334  X 434  as  No.  3,  etc.  A camera  constructed  to  take 
a 334  X -I34  plate,  is  termed  No.  3,  and  the  trade-names 
of  the  various  manufacturers  are  used  conveniently 
with  the  standard  numbers  as  follows;  Nemo  No.  2/3 
equals  Nemo  camera,  model  2,  334  ^ 434  size.  No 
manufacturer  is  asked  to  di.scontinue  making  the  exist- 
ing sizes;  Imt  it  is  believed  that  the  adoption  of  the 
new  standard  plate-sizes  will,  in  time,  render  the  older 
sizes  obsolete. 

Panchromatic  Plates  for  The  Studio 

It  has  taken  many  years  to  educate  the  steady-going 
studio-photographer  to  the  use  of  color-sensitive  or 
“ortho”  plates  even  for  copies  and  special  subjects, 
and  in  many  studios  they  are  still  unknown.  Hence  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  jianchromatic  plate,  with  all 
its  advantages,  has  penetrated  into  few  establishments, 
the.se  being  mainly  proce.ss  and  commercial  houses. 
It  is  true  that  panchromatics  cost  more  than  ordinary 
I)lates,  but  even  when  they  cost  less  than  half  what  the 
latter  do  now,  photographers  looked  askance  at  them — 
why,  we  cannot  tell,  nor  do  we  supi)ose  can  they. 

There  are  a few  misconeeirtions  regarding  these  very 
valuable  plates  which  we  will  try  to  remove.  In  the 
first  place,  there  is  an  idea  that  panchromatic  plates 
are  suitable  only  for  special  subjects,  and  that  they 
are  not  available  for  u.se  without  a yellow  filter.  This 
is  (piite  wrong.  There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
with  an  ordinary  ]>late  that  cannot  tie  better  done  with 
a panchromatic,  and  although  a filter  is  necessary  if 
perfect  color  rendering  is  required  they  are  better  than 
the  ordinary  ones  even  if  used  without  it  for  any  subject 
into  which  color  enters.  Recently,  we  had  occasion  to 
notice  that  one  of  these  plates  gave  as  good  a color- 
rendering without  a filter  as  one  of  the  older  ortho- 
chromatic  jilates  gave  with  one.  Nevertheless,  we 
strongly  advocate  the  use  of  a filter  even  if  it  be  only 
an  lescidine  one,  which  cuts  out  the  idtra-violet  rays 
but  does  not  a]>])reeiably  increase  the  exposure.  Re- 
specting this  .screen,  which  is  not  supposed  to  be  dur- 
able. we  may  say  that  recently  we  tested  a gelatine 
film-screen  of  this  kind  which  had  retaine/1  its  proper- 
ties for  nearly  .seven  years.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
neeil  to  be  troubled  with  a liquid  .screen. 

The  secoml  misconception  is  that  .some  disadvan- 
tage is  attached  to  the  fact  that  iianchromatic  jdates 
require  handling  in  )X'rfect  darkness.  There  is  really 
nothing  in  this.  With  orilinary  care  even  uidiaeked 
[ilates  can  be  filled  into  the  plateholders  and  placed  in 


the  developer  without  danger  of  using  the  wrong  side; 
whereas  if  they  are  backed,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
make  a mistake.  The  old  idea  that  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  the  development  of  a plate  should  be  quite  ex- 
ploded now,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  keep  the 
darkroom  without  even  a red  light,  it  the  plates  are 
developed  in  a covered  tank,  or  if  the  dish  is  placed  in  a 
light-tight  box  wdiich  can  be  rocked  for  the  few  minutes 
necessary  for  development.  We  have  developed  some 
thousands  of  plates  in  this  way,  and  can  assure  our 
readers  that  the  quality  of  the  negatives  was  as  even 
as  if  they  had  been  developed  in  a good  non-actinic 
light  of  the  usual  kind. 

Another  mistake  is  to  think  that  panchromatic  plates 
rapidly  deteriorate  by  keeping;  this  we  have  not 
found  to  be  the  case.  We  have  used  them  of  various 
ages  up  to  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they 
have  slightly  darkened  around  the  edges,  but  not  more 
than  some  process-plates  which  had  been  stored  with 
them.  The  color  sensitiveness  had  decreased  but  little. 

As  to  their  everyday  application,  we  would  point  out 
that  certain  subjects,  such  as  old  dark  oil-painting.s, 
most  of  dark  woods,  and  many  other  deeply  colored  ob- 
jects, can  be  successfully  rendered  only  by  them,  whereas 
with  many  other  objects  which  do  not  appear  to  the 
eye  to  require  any  special  treatment  the  difference  in 
the  results  obtained  against  ordinary  and  even  ortho 
plates  must  be  .seen  to  be  believed. 

For  portraiture  they  are  admirable,  and  we  believe 
that  no  operator  who  relies  upon  the  lens  rather  than 
upon  the  retouching-pencil  would  ever  use  an  ordinary 
jiiate  after  a fair  trial.  I'sed  with  a K 2 or  even  a K 1 
screen  the  images  appear  as  smooth  as  if  highly  re- 
touched, of  cour.se  leaving  the  question  of  lighting  and 
facial  irregularities  out  of  the  question.  Deep  yellow 
or  red  hair  gets  its  true  visual  value  and  does  not 
appear  black,  Init  full  of  detail,  whereas  freckles  dis- 
appear and  sallow  complexions  do  not  appear  heavy 
and  dirty.  Freckles,  of  course,  are  obliterated,  and 
there  is  a general  softness  of  definition,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  little  red  blood  vessels  just  under  the  skin  are 
not  rendered  as  dark  spots,  which  give  a rough  texture 
on  even  an  orthochroniatic  film. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  to  scientific  work- 
ers that  for  all  microsco])ical  work,  stained  prepara- 
tions, anatomical  sidq’ects,  and  nearly  every  other  class 
of  work  they  are  indi.spensable,  whereas  for  industrial 
work  they  are  eipially  useful.  Furniture,  machinery, 
colored  diagrams  all  call  for  a idate  that  gives  true 
color  values,  and  for  the  three-color  worker,  either  in 
carbon,  dyed  gelatine,  or  etched  plates,  no  other  kind 
is  possible.  As  an  examjile  of  their  powers,  we  were 
told  that  a technical  photographer  was  recently  called 
upon  to  dis.sect  some  elaborate  color-diagrams  in  which 
certain  movements  were  shown  on  the  one  sheet  in 
colored  gra])hic  curves  upon  black  ruled  squares.  With 
the  aid  of  the  panchromatic  plate,  and  suitable  con- 
trast screens  each  color  was  i.solated  so  that  it  could  be 
shown  as  a separate  diagram,  the  black  lines  being,  of 
course,  common  to  all. 

We  hope  that  our  remarks  may  lead  those  who  feel 
that  there  is  a possibility  of  imiiroving  their  work  to 
give  these  plates  a trial,  and  we  wish  to  say  that  we  are 
alluding  to  no  one  make. — The  British  Journal. 
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Rational  Development 

There  are  many  ideas  as  to  what  is  the  correct  way 
to  develop  a negative,  and  the  exponents  of  each  claim 
that  theirs  is  the  true  and  only  way.  There  is  no 
accepted  standard  for  goodness  in  a negative,  which  is 
perhaps  a good  thing,  for  its  absence  allows  of  individ- 
uality in  the  finished  res\ilt,  although  this  must  not  be 
confused  with  “fluking,”  which  is  what  happens  when 
an  operator  aims  at  one  effect  and  obtains  quite  an- 
other, which  he  is  astute  enough  to  put  forward  as  a 
premeditated  piece  of  work.  The  clever  photogra- 
pher is  the  man  who  starts  with  a definite  idea  for  a 
picture,  and  by  skilled  technique  realizes  it  in  a print. 
To  do  this  one  must  have  perfect  control  of  exposure 
and  development.  The  best  lightetl  figure  may  be 
made  either  hard  or  flat  by  incorrect  exposure,  anil  a 
correctly  exposed  plate  may  be  made  to  yield  a thin 
soft  image  or  a dense  harsh  one  by  injudicious  or  care- 
less development. 

To  ensure  even  quality  it  is  very  necessary  to  keep 
to  one  brand,  and  preferably  one  grade  of  j)late.  The 
best  technician  in  the  world  could  not  produce  a dozen 
negatives  of  even  quality  from  twelve  plates  of  differ- 
ent makes  and  rapidities  even  if  all  had  received  an 
equivalent  exqiosure.  Plates  vary  greatly  in  the  time 
taken  for  development  and  in  the  appearance  of  the 
image  before  fixing.  A common  way  to  judge  the 
progress  of  development  is  to  look  for  a trace  of  the 
image  on  the  back  of  the  plate.  This  can  be  done 
only  if  one  brand  of  plate  is  in  use,  and  then  only  to  a 
limited  extent,  as  this  method  is  quite  upset  by  varia- 
tions in  the  thickness  of  the  emulsion-coating.  While 
upon  this  subject  it  may  be  useful  to  correct  an  error 
sometimes  made,  which  is,  that  when  the  image  is 
clearly  visible  on  the  back  of  the  film,  the  utmost 
density  which  the  plate  will  give  has  been  obtained. 
We  had  a case  under  our  notice  some  few  months  ago 
where  the  operator  proposed  to  change  his  plates,  be- 
cause, although  he  developed  them  right  through  to  the 
back,  the  images  were  always  thin.  ()n  our  suggestion 
he  allowed  some  plates  to  remain  in  the  developer  fur 
three  minutes  longer  than  others,  which  he  fixed  at 
his  usual  time,  and  was  convinced  by  tlie  ditference  in 
density  that  his  develoi)inent  had  always  been  carried 
on  for  too  short  a time. 

One  of  the  old  errors  was  that  the  best  results  could 
be  obtained  only  by  what  was  known  as  “tentative 
develo[)inent.”  This  meant  beginning  the  develop- 
ment with  a minimum  of  alkali,  which  was  gradually 
added  as  needed.  There  was  some  rea.son  for  this 
when  ammonia  was  used  as  tlie  alkali,  as  volatiliza- 
tion rai)idly  reduced  the  activity  of  the  solution,  and 
fresh  ammonia  was  needed  to  complete  development. 
When  the  fixed  alkalies  in  tlie  form  of  the  carbonate 
of  soda  and  potash  came  into  general  use  the  “working 
up,"  by  adding  small  quantities  of  alkali  to  the  devel- 
oper, fell  into  disuse,  although  a few  old-fashioned 
workers  still  practice  it. 

It  is  not  our  purjiose  to  recommend  any  particular 
developing-agent  as  superior  to  the  others.  Some 
developers  have  the  reputation  of  giving  thin  images 
and  others  plucky  ones,  but  this  is  largely  a , quest  ion 
of  dilution  and  temperature.  Next  to  exposure,  which 
decides  the  possibilities  of  the  negative,  comes  length 
of  development  with  any  given  solution.  With  normal 
exposures  short  development  gives  a thin  flat  negative 
and  long  develo{)ment  gives  the  maximum  of  density 
and  contrast.  Hetween  these  extremes  the  operator 
must  choose  for  himself.  .\ll  non-staining  develoiiers, 
such  as  amidol,  hydrochinone,  and  many  others  yield 
a negative  of  which  the  printing-quality  is  due  to  re- 
duced silver  only,  but  pyro  beliaves  dilferently,  the 


silver-image  being  reinforced  by  the  “pyro-stain.”  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  a pyro-developed  neg- 
ative will  usually  give  a more  brilliant  print  than  one 
of  apparently  similar  density,  but  free  of  stain.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  stain  is  deposited  in  propor- 
tion to  the  density  of  the  image,  and  is  not  uniform  all 
over  the  plate.  If  such  a negative  be  dissolved  away, 
by  using  Farmer’s  reducer,  it  will  be  found  that  a thin 
brownish-yellow  image  remains. 

One  of  the  commonest  errors  in  development  is  to 
overdevelop  underexposed  jilates,  and  to  underdevelop 
overexposed  ones.  This  is  caused  in  the  first  place 
l),v  the  desire  to  force  out  all  possible  detail  in  the 
shadows,  the  result  being  that  the  highlights  are  made 
.so  den.se  that  any  shadow-detail  is  lost  in  the  necessary 
depth  of  printing.  In  the  second  case  the  overex- 
])osed  plate  is  underdeveloped  becau.se  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  film  blackens  (piickly,  and  the  operator 
fears  that  the  detail  will  become  buried.  This  is  quite 
wrong;  the  proper  course  is  to  develop  for  the  full 
normal  time,  and  to  dissolve  away  the  fog  with  the 
ferri-cyanide  reducer.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  it  is 
of  little  or  no  avail  to  add  bromide  to  the  developer 
after  the  image  is  well  out;  to  be  effective,  bromide 
should  be  added  to  the  developer  before  pouring  on 
the  plate. 

The  degree  of  dilution  of  the  developer  has  an  im- 
portant effect  upon  the  negative.  A weak  solution 
can  be  used  until  all  the  details  of  an  underexposed 
])late  are  brought  out,  without  obtaining  too  much 
intensity  in  the  highlights.  Concentrated  solutions 
give  the  maximum  of  contrast,  e.specially  when  a little 
bromide  is  used  in  addition. 

Too  prolonged  development  will  give  a general 
chemical  fog,  and  an  excess  of  alkali  often  added  in 
cases  of  underexposure  has  the  same  effect.  A dis- 
agreeable color,  not  quite  a fog,  is  caused  by  putting 
])lates  developed  with  amidol  or  metol  direct  into  the 
iixing-bath  without  rinsing.  With  pyro  the  fixing- 
bath  becomes  discftlored  rapidly;  but  with  the  non- 
stain  developers  a large  <piantity  of  solution  can  be 
carried  over  into  the  fixing-bath  without  altering  the 
color  very  much. — The  British  Journal. 
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This  little  whippet  turned 
turtle  in  the  old  canal  bed  at 
Schenectady  the  first  day  of  the 
Victory  Loan  Drive.  Its  driver 
was  almost  killed. 

Riggers  were  putting  it  on  its 
“feet”  again  when  this  picture 
was  taken.  It  was  actually  fall- 
ing when  the  lens  got  it. 

The  light  was  good  when  the  sun 
shone;  dark  when  the  swift,  thick 
clouUo  obscured  the  sun.  Quick 
photography  is  difficult  such  days. 


Bausch  Lomb  Tessars,  F.6.3 
or  F.4.5,  give  ample  illumina- 
tion— even  without  sunlight. 
Look  into  the  definition,  depth  of 
focus  and  flatness  of  field  in  this 
picture— 4^2  times  enlarged  as 
you  see  it  here. 

Pictures  like  this— and  better  than 
this — are  usual  with  Bausch  CBi 
Lomb  Tessars  — which  is  one 
reason  for  acknowledged  Bausch 
CBh  Lomb  leadership. 


Bausch  <1*  Lomb  Tes.sar  lib  Anastigmat 
Lens,  F.U.3.  One  two-hundredth  of  a 
second  at  F.S.  Good  sunlight . This  is  a 
very  small  part  of  a 2V2  a’  4t4  negative, 
enlarged  U'2  times.  No  retouching. 
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The  Developer  of  the  Present 

IMONOIMET  IS  THE  ONLY  DEVELOPING 
AGENT  IDENTICAL  WITH^METQL 
IN  RAPID,  ENERGETIC  ACTION 

MONOMET  develops  in  the  same  time  as 
Metol  and  gives  the  same  characteristic  rich- 
ness and  quality  — with  a tendency  to  more 
brilliancy.  This  fundamentally  essential  point 
many  are  endeavoring  to  sppi’^^ 
of  a caustic  alkali,  as  a 
opers  of  the  paramidi 
always  tends  to  rob  the 
richness  required  in  prin^ 

MONOMET  lias  lieeii  triei 
parison  with  other  modern 
are  uiiquestioiialily  superior. 

MONOMET  sepias  are  idei 
from  prints  developed  with 
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u COG 

in  the  y/ajr  Machine 


HY  now  the  story  of  peace  and 
victory  has  lost  most  of  its 
novelty.  You  have  read  much  of 
how  America’s  year-old  warorgan- 
i2ation  with  its  timely  aid  to  our 
Allies,  turned  impending  defeat  to 
overwhelming  victory  and  complet- 
ely demolished  the  vaunted  Ger- 
man military  structure. 

It  is  gratifying  to  us  to  think 
that  we  had  our  cog  in  Uncle  Sam’s 
gigantic  war  machine,  and  as  we 


have  bent  all  our  energies  in  the 
months  past  to  winning  the  war,  so 
will  we  strive  in  the  months  and 
years  to  come,  to  serve  the  lens 
user  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 

So  we  ask  your  indulgence  until 
we  have  readjusted  our  business  to 
a peace  basis.  Occasionally  your 
orders  may  be  slightly  delayed  but 
we  soon  expect  to  be  in  a position 
to  more  promptly  meet  all  of  your 
requirements. 


HAMMER  PLATES  possess 
liigli  speed  and  great  latitude  in 
exposure.  Their  record  is  one  of 
unbroken  successes.  Purity  of 
chemicals,  perfection  of  emulsion 
and  manufacturing-methods  make 
them  ALWAYS  DEPENDABLE. 


Hammer’s  Special  Extra-Fast  (red  label)  and 
Extra-Fast  (blue  label)  Plates  for  field-  and 
studio-work  and  Hammer’s  Extra-Fast  Ortho- 
chromatic  and  D.  C.  Orthochromatic  Plates 
for  color-values. 


RES. TRADE  MARK 


HAMMER  DRY-PLATE 
COMPANY 

Ohio  Ave.  and  Miami  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


RESULTS  I 

This  is  an  age  of  results — achieve- 
ments. Mere  appearances  in  mer- 
chandise have  but  little 
weight  for  the  practical 
world.  Cameras  we  list 


REFLECTING  or 
MOTION-PICTURE 
cameras  are,  therefore,  appa- 
ratus of  known  value — each  known 
for  the  results  you  may  expect. 
RESULTS  are  what  we  offer  in  every 
transaction — results  of  a compre- 
hensive practical  knowledge  of  the 
held,  and  results  of  discretionary 


WE  SUPPORT  our  claims  by  an  unequivo- 
cal guaranty— you  may  return  your  purchase 
within  ten  days  and  your  money  will  he  re- 
funded. We  achieve  our  aim  nti/ y when  you 
are  entirely,  li  ■/ quest louahlv^  SATISFIED. 
Write  for  our  catalog  and 
be  placed  on  our  monthly 
mailing-list.  All  our  infor- 
mation literature  is  FREE. 


Our  Bargain-List  No 


109N.DEA9B0RN  ST 

DEPT.  E CHICAGO 


Piioto-Eka  tlio  Hhie-Hook  of  I’lioiof^rapinc  Ailverti.sing 


THE  CQNNOISSEUR^S 
CHOICE 


The  tliscriininating  amateur  [)hotographer 
(leniands  a camera  that  is  jjractieal,  well- 
made  and  eflieient.  The  ANSCO  V.  P. 
SPEEDEX  with  GOERZ  DAGOR  F/6.8  lens 
in  ILEX  ACME  shutter  is  a camera  that  eom- 
hines  tliese  three  re(|uirements.  No  camera 
on  the  American  market  has  surpassed  the 
ANSCO  V.  P.  SPEEDEX  in  com]>actness,  workmanship  and  all-around  service.  The  famous 
GOERZ  DAGOR  F 6.8  lens  needs  no  introduction.  For  over  twenty-live  years.it  has  met  the 
most  exacting  demands  successfully.  The  ILEX  ACME  shutter  is  a triumj)h  in  modern  shutter- 
construction.  This  comhination — camera,  lens  and  shutter — is  tinrivaled  and  is  American-made 
throughout.  Interesting  and  detailed  descriptive  matter,  showing  this  and  other  attractive 
camera  and  lens  comhinations,  may  he  obtained  from  your  dealer,  who  should  he  able  to  show  the 
camera  you  wish  to  see.  If  he  cannot  serve  you,  write  us  so  that  we  can  supjtly  you  direct  from 
our  New  York  factory.  Orders  are  being  filled  as  they  are  received.  'Po  avoid  delay — order  now. 


C.P.  GOERZ  AMERICAN  OPTICAL  COMPANY 

323  EAST  34  Tr  STREET  t NEW  YORK  CITY 


'LIFE-STUDIES 

SEMI-DRAPED  and  IN  THE  NUDE 
For  Use  In  Place  of  Living  Models 

Sold  only  to  painters,  illustrators,  architects,  design- 
ers, art-students,  photographers  in  high  standing, 
and  physicians,  proved  as  such  to  our  satisfaction. 
Endorsed  hy  connoisseurs  for  heauty  and  refine- 
nient  of  pose,  excellence  of  photographic  teehnirpie 
and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

NOT  SOLI)  PROMISCUOUSLY 

fhese  are  direct,  black  photographic  prints  on  douhle- 
' weight  jiaper.  There  is  no  catalog,  samples  are  not 
sidimitted,  nor  are  sets  sent  on  ajiproval;  Imt  they  are  sold 
under  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty,  which  every  reader  knows 
is  an  absolute  assurance  of  satisfaction  in  every  res[>ect. 

Sets  A,  C or  O,  20— .'S  x 7 Prints 
Sets  R,  I),  E,  F,  G,  II  or  I,  I2~  }{  x 10  Prints 

$5.00  each,  sent  only  by  express.  With  Photo-Era,  1 year,  $6.50 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Thirty  cents  a line.  Payable  in  advance.  Minimum  Four  Lines 
Copy  must  be  received  on  or  before  the  fifth  of  the  preceding  month 

PHOTO-ERA,  367  BOYLSTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  U.S.A, 


FOR  SALE 


"WHY  MY  PHOTOGRAPHS  ARE  BAD,”  by  Charles  M. 
Taylor,  Jr.  Out  of  print,  but  perinaneiitly  praetical.  'The  book  is  well 
written,  illustrated,  and  invaliiahlc  to  beffinners.  Po8t[iaid,  §1.00  net. 
With  Plioto-Kra  for  one  year,  S3. 75.  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


"THE  WOODCARVER  OF  SALEM,"  published  by  subscription, 
at  $7.50,  but  entirely  out  of  print,  is  now  sellinj;  at  $15.00,  and  soon 
will  be  820.00  or  more  a copy.  Photo-Era  has  one  volume  and  oilers 
it  at  $15.00.  A review  of  this  inlcrestinf;  and  valuahle  book,  dealing 
with  the  life  and  work  of  Samuel  Mclntlre,  and  illustrated  with  jihoto- 
graphs  by  Frank  Cousins,  will  be  found  in  January  Photo-Era.  1917. 


ARTISTIC  COLORING  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  PRINTS  IN 
OIL  OR  WATERCOLOR  by  a praetical  expert  photographer. 
Personally  endorsed  by  Photo-Era.  Address;  J.  H.  Jost,  99  Magoun 
Avenue,  Me«lford,  Mass. 


COMPLETE  SET,  EDITION  DE  LUXE  (AMERICAN),  20 
VOLUMES  OF  "THE  PRACTICAL  PHOTOGRAPHER,”  in 
sumptuous  Roycrofl  binding.  Each  volume  is  fully  illustrated.  Sub- 
jects of  the  various  volumes  sent  upon  application.  Superh  addition 
to  any  library.  Never  used.  Cost  $75;  will  sell  for  $35  cash. 
Address,  A.  F.,  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


WANTED 


SPOT  CASH  AND  HIGHEST  PRICES  FOR  YOUR  CAMERA 
OR  LENS.  Write  brief  description  of  what  you  have.  We  will  make 
you  a cash-offer  by  return  mail.  If  you  wish,  you  may  send  your 
goods,  subject  to  our  offer;  and,  if  our  offer  is  not  satisfactory, 
we  will  prepay  charges  on  your  goods  in  returning  them  to  you. 
Bass  Camera  Company,  109  N.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CHEMIST  FOR  HIGH-CLASS  RESEARCH  ON  MANU- 
FACTURE OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  FILMS  AND  EMULSIONS. 
For  plant  of  worbl-w  ide  fame.  Address:  Photo-Era. 


COMPACT  GRAFLEX  3^  x 5^  WITH  BAUSCH  & LOMB 
TESSAR  SERIES  IC  LENS.  Must  be  in  perfect  condition.  T.  A. 
Lawes,  416  Columbia  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


COPY  OF  LEXIKON  FUR  PHOTOGRAPHIE  UND  REPRO- 
DUKTIONS-TECHNIK,  by  Prof.  G.  H.  Emmerich.  This  work  was 
published  originally,  in  two  parts,  paper-covers.  Will  pay  liberal  price, 
if  in  good  condition.  Address  F.  R.  F.,  % Photo-Era. 


"WITH  OTHER  PHOTOGRAPHERS,”  by  Ryland  W.  Phillips. 
Copies  in  good  conflition  wanted  at  once.  Address  K.  E.  C.,  Photo- Era 
Magazine,  Boston,  Mass. 


SENECA  CITY  VIEW  6i^  x 8^;  RAPID  RECTILINEAR 
LENS;  automatic  shutter;  wooden  tripod;  fociising-cloth;  two  plate- 
ludders;  all  in  carrying-case.  Cost  $85,  will  sell  for  $30  cash.  Sam 
Burrans,  75  Slate  Street,  Bo.ston,  Mass. 


PLATE-CAMERA  5 x 7;  COOKE  LENS  No.  6,  SERIES  III, 
F/6.5  AND  COMPLETE  EQUIPMENT.  High-grade  outfit  in  new 
condition.  $85.00.  Further  particulars  sent  on  request.  Minor  W. 
Alter,  P.  O.  Box  591,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


A BOOK  FOR  PHOTO - 

LIGHT  AND  SHADE— AND  T 

By  M.  LUCKIER 

This  book  fills  a long-felt  need.  It  deals  with  the  fundame 
the  student  to  observe,  record  and  control  illumination  as  applie. 
raphy.  Each  such  application  is  illustrated  fully  and  appropr" 
student  as  well  as  of  the  photographer.  The  latter,  as  a rule,  1 
sources  and  their  actual  beliavior,  and  his  use  of  light,  natural 
however  admirable  are  the  results  in  many  instances.  Reallj! 
can  be  accomplished  only  with  the  aid  of  a thorough  understan. 
fore  the  photographer,  who  depends  upon  light  for  the  attaint 

practical  character  of  his  sources  of  illumination.  The  book  by  IVii . Lucaiesh  is  divided  into  fourteen  chap- 
ters, which  deal  with  the  shadow;  the  scale  of  values;  the  influence  of  color;  light  and  shade  in  nature, 
painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  stagecraft,  photography,  vision  and  lighting. 

Surely,  this  array  of  subjects,  each  presented  clearly,  concisely  and  attractively  by  an  able  physicist,  should 
appeal  to  every  photographer  who  is  eager  to  excel  in  his  work. 

135  photo-illustrations,  10  tables,  265  pages.  Price,  $2.50.  Supplied  by  PHOTO-ERA,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


High-Class  Imported  Cameras  and  Lenses 

Special  January  sale  of  stereoscopic  cameras:  Richard  Verascope 
Carl  Zeiss  Tessars.  $150.  Goerz  Stereo-Tenax,  $87.50.  Duchessa 
Stereo  45  x 107  mm.  F;5.5  Anastigmals.  Compound.  $50.  Erne- 
maiin  Focal  Plane  Stereo  45  x 107  mm.  F/fi  Anastigmals,  $60. 
lea  Stereolclte,  $10.  Lerov  6 x 13  cm.  All  metal  Zeiss  Protars, 
$70.  Siiter  8x  16  cm.  Stereo  Panoramic,  $80.  Ica  Postcanl  Llrjytl 
Stereo-i.anoraniie,  F/6.8  Hekla  Compound,  $90.  Also  large 

A.  MADELINE,  50.3  Fifth  Ave.  (at  42ml  St  ),  NEW  YORK 


THERE  IS 

NO  BETTER  WAY  TO  GET  BIG  RESULTS 

CL/ 


I’iioto-Era  the  Blue-Hook  of  Photographic  ,\<lvertising 


THE  PHOTO-ERA  “BLUE-LIST” 


Reliable  Dealers  Worthy  of  Your  Patronage 


Reliable  Photo-Supply  House 

WTT  T OTIGHRY 
WlGE,CMJCrni51  YORK 

Bargain-Prices  Everything  Photographic 

Learn  To  Use  an  Air-Brush 

A new  book,  "A  Treatise  on  the  Air-Brush,”  by  Frazer. 
Price,  $1.50.  A big  help  for  the  beginner.  A cloth-bound 
book,  the  conteots  of  which  embody  a series  of  illustrated 
lessons.  For  sale  by 

ROBEY-FRENCH  CO.,  38  Bromheld  St.,  BOSTON 
Eastman  Kodak  Co. 

Principal  New  England  Dealers 

in  Goerz  Cameras  and  Lenses,  Ansco  Goods;  Manufac- 
turers of  Smith  Semi-Achromatic  Lenses;  Highest  Class 
Iteveloping  and  Printing;  Expert  Repairers  of  Photo- 
Apparatus  and  every  type  of  optical  instrument. 

PINKHAM  & SMITH  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

288  Boylston  Street  1354  Bromfield  Street 

DON’T  BUY  A CAMERA 

NEW  OR  USED 

unless  you  can  find  a large  assortment  of  various  makes  at 
bottom-prices  and  at  a reliable  dealer’s.  You  make  no 

mistake  to  try  the 

NEW  YORK  CAMERA  EXCHANGE 

108  FULTON  STREET  NEW  YORK  CITY 

IN  K W PA.PERS! 

Palladiotype  Matt  Rough  — Warm  Black 
“ “ Smooth — “ “ 

“ “ Buff  — “ 

“ Japine  Surface — Sej)ia 

SATISTA— BLACK 
Write  for  sample  and  pamphlet. 

WILLIS  & CLEMENTS,  Philadelphia 


McCormick’s  Lantern-Slide  Mats 

We  believe  these  to  be  the  very  best  Lantern-Slide  Mats  upon 
the  market.  Give  perfect  rectangular  corners,  and  openings  t»f 
any  s/td€-<liuiensions.  Easy  to  adjust. 

Also  may  be  used  for  matting  the  smaller  sizes  of  negatives. 
Price,  100  pairs,  85c.;  25  pairs,  35c.,  prepaid.  Sample  free. 

OBRIG  CAMERA  COMPANY 


Sole  Distributors. 


N.Y. 


.Ainerican  Annual  of  Photography,  1919 

Ready  about  NovenilxT  25 

33d  Year  of  Publication  Better  tlian  ever 

Paper  Edition,  SI. 25  (doth  Edition,  SI. 75 

Postage  Extra  According  to  Zone.  Send  for  circular  giving  c<uilenls 
SALES-AGENT 

GEORGE  MURPHY,  Inc.,  .57  E.9tli  Sl.,New  York 

High-Ciass  Imported  Cameras  and  Lenses 

All  t^lock  sold  with  special  important  discounts  in 

Special  bargains  in  stereoscopic  and  niiiiiature  cameras. 
No  list  published.  Write  me  and  state  your  needs. 
Best  easb-priee  paid  for  your  eainera  or  lens. 

A.  MADELINE,  .S03  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

(Entrance,  42nd  Street) 

SECOND-HAND  LENSES 

ALL  MAKES  AND  SIZES 

Work  just  as  well  as  oew  ones.  Send  lor  our  bargain-list 

HYATT’S  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

417  North  Broadway  .St.  Louis,  Missouri 

ARTISTIC  MOUNTS 

LIGHT  AND  HEAVY  W E I G H T S /=r 

Mounting  Sketches  and  Prints 

THE  SEYMOUR  COMPANY 
245  7th  Avenue  (24th  Street)  - - New  York 

HARVEY  EXPOSURE  meters 


N"2  For  Kodaks 


born  St.  Chicago 


The 


ifihoto’White 


Fluid 


Standard  White  Marking  Ink  and  White 
Opaque  for  all  Photo  uses  with  "Border 
DesignsforPhoto  Albums.”  At  Dealers,  25c. 
From  Manufacturer,  10c.  extra  for  mailing 


J.  W.  JOHNSTON 


Fine  Arts  Bldg.  (Dept.  P),  Rochester, 


N.Y 


-★ 


When  Ordering  Goods  Rememher  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Save  Money  on  Your  Magazines 

BY  ORDERING  ALL  AT  ONE  TIME,  IN  A CLUB,  OF  US 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

45  Abel's  Photo.  Weekly.  . . $2.50 
37  Ainslee’s  Magazine.  . . . 2.00 
30  All  Outdoors 1.50 


85  Amateur  Photographer 
and  Photography 
(w'kly)  London  (post- 
paid)   Ji.25 

35  A mateur  Photographer  s 

Weekly 2.00 

40  American  Boy 2.00 

25  American  Cookery 1.50 

40  American  Magazine.  2.00 
35  American  Photography  . 2.00 
70  Art-World  and  Arts 

and  Decoration.  . 4.00 

80  Atlantic  Monthly...  4.00 

25  Baseball  Magazine 1.50 

80  Bookman 4.00 

25  Boys’  Life,  the  Boy 

Scouts’  Magazine  1.50 
64  British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography (weekly) 

London  (postpaid) 3.17 

35  Bulletin  of  Photography 

(weekly) 2.00 

35  Camera 2.00 

17  Camera  Craft  (new).  . . . 1.00 
20  Camera  Craft  (renewal) . 1.00 
45  Christian  Herald  (w’kly)  2.50 
50  Collier’s  Weekly 2.50 


Adventure .$3.00 

All-Story  Weekly 4.00 

Cartoons  Magazine 3.00 

Century  Magazine 4.00 

Cosmopolitan 2.00 

Country  Gentleman  (w)  1.00 

Educational  Review 3.00 

Good  Housekeeping 1.50 

Harper’s  Bazar 3.00 

Hearst’s  Magazine 2.00 

House  and  Garden 3.00 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

80  Country-Life  in 

America $5.00 

50  Current  History 3.00 

55  Current  Opinion 3.00 

30  Delineator 1.50 

30  Designer 1.50 

30  Etude  (for  Music-lovers)  1.75 
40  Everybody’s  Magazine.  2.00 
5 Farm  and  Fireside,  . .25 

35  Field  and  Stream 2.00 

35  Forest  and  Stream 2.00 

35  Garden  Magazine  2.00 
80  Harper’s  Magazine.  . . . 4.00 

60  House  Beautiful 3.00 

35  Illustrated  World 2.00 

80  Independent  (weekly).  . 4.00 
90  International  Studio  5.00 

100  Judge  (weekly) 5.00 

100  Leslie’s  Weekly 5.00 

100  Life  (weekly) 5.00 

25  Little  Folks  1.50 

20  McCall’s  Magazine.  1.00 
35  McClure’s  Magazine  . . . 2,00 

40  Metropolitan 2.50 

30  Modern  Priscilla 1.50 

32  Mother’s  Magazine.  . . 2.00 

55  Musical  America  (w)  3.00 
70  Nation  (weekly) 4.00 


Ladies’  Home  Journal  . $1.75 


Literary  Digest  (weekly) . . . 4.00 

Motor  Age  (weekly) 3.00 

Motor 3.00 

Motor-Boat  (s-m) 2.00 

Motor  Boating 2.00 

Mun.sey’s  Magazine 2.00 

Nat’l  Geographic  Magazine.  2.50 

Outlook  (weekly) 4.00 

Popular  Magazine  (s-m) ....  4.00 

Popular  Mechanics 2.00 


Class  Publisher’s 

No.  Price 

20  National  Sportsman.  . . $1.00 

100  New  Republic  (w) 5.00 

80  North  American  Review  4.00 

35  Outdoor  Life 2.00 

35  Outer’s  Book-Recre- 
ation  2.00 

60  Outing 3.00 

35  PHOTO-ERA 2.00 

35  Photo  Journal  of  America  2.00 

60  Photo-Miniature 3.00 

35  Physical  Culture 2.00 

35  Pictorial  Review 2.00 

40  Popular  ScienceMonthly  2.00 
60  Review  of  Reviews.  . 4.00 
95  Scientific  American  (w).  5.00 
70  Scribner’s  Magazine  4.00 

30  Short  Stories 1.50 

45  Smart  Set 3,00 

30  Sunset  Magazine...  1.50 

75  Theatre  Magazine 4.00 

70  The  Touchstone  (.\m. 

Art  Student  Mag.)  . , 4.00 
40  Woman’s  Home 

Companion 2.00 

15  Woman’s  Magazine 75 

60  World’s  Work 4.00 

50  Yachting 2.50 

40  Youth’s  Companion  (w)  2.00 


subscription-price : 


Printing-Art $3.00 

Railroad  Man’s  Magazine.  . 4 00 

Saturday  Evening  Post . 2.00 

St.  Nicholas 3.00 

Sea -Power 3.50 

Smith’s  Magazine 2.00 

System 3.00 

Vanity  Fair 3.00 

Vogue  (semi-monthly) 5.00 


The  following  magazines  are  sold  ONLY  at  the  regular 


HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  CLUBS 

To  obtain  the  club-price  of  any  combination  of  periodicals  from  the  list  given  above,  find  the  class-number  of 
each  of  the  magazines  in  the  left-hand  column,  add  them  together  and  multiply  the  sum  by  five  cents.  The  result 
is  the  club-price  in  the  United  States.  Canadian  or  foreign  postage  is  extra,  and  must  be  added  to  the  price  of 
each  magazine.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  state  the  amount  of  either  Canadian  or  foreign  postage,  and  to  fill 
orders  for  any  magazines,  whether  listed  here  or  not.  Let  us  make  a quotation  on  the  list  you  desire.  Our  prices 
arc  equal  to  the  lowest. 


PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S. A. 
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You  can  get  them  with  a 

Graflex  Camera 


Not  speed  pictures  alone,  but  landscapes,  marine  views,  por- 
traiture, architecture,  interiors.  The  Graflex  is  adaptable  to 
almost  the  entire  range  of  photographic  work. 

You  adjust  focus  and  composition  of  the  subject  upon  the  full 
picture  size  focusing  screen,  up  to  the  instant  the  picture  is  made. 

Ask  for  Graflex  Catalogue. 

Folmer  & Schwing  Department 

Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


WJien  Ordering  (ioods  Remenil>er  the  Photo-Kha  (inaraiity 
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Premo  Film  Packs 


Provide  the  most  simple  and  rapid  means  for 
loading,  unloading,  and  ehanging  film. 

Open  the  back  and  drop  in  the  pack. 

After  each  exposure,  draw  one  of  the  twelve 
consecutively  numbered  tabs. 

There  is  a large  variety  of  cameras  using  the 
Premo  Film  Pack. 


Ask  ^011  r dealer  J^'or  a Premo  Catalog'ue 


Rochester  Optical  Department 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  Rochester,  N.  Y, 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiii 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


A DOUBLE  DRAMA 
WITH  A SINGLE  THOUGHT 


Drama  No.  1 

Time  1930 . Scene,  library  of  comfort- 
ably furnished  home.  Curtain  rises  and 
discovers  Jl/r.  and  Mrs.  Smith  at  read- 
ing fable  looking  over  Kodak  album. 

Mrs.  Smith — That’s  the  picture  I 
made  of  you,  Jim,  the  day  you 
came  back  from  France.  You 
haven’t  changed  so  very  much, 
have  you  ? 

Mr.  Smith  — Give  me  credit  for 
having  had  a little  more  hair  at 
that  time,  my  dear.  By  the  \\  ay, 
when  was  that  picture  made  ? 

Mrs.  Smith  — Just  a second  till  1 
look  at  the  Autographic  record. 
Here  we  are.  January  18th, 


Drama  No.  2 

Same  lime,  similar  scene . Curtain  dis- 
covers Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cooper  poring  over 
Kodak  album. 

Mrs.  Cooper — Here’s  that  picture 
of  you.  Jack,  that  I made  the 
day  your  regiment  got  back. 

Air.  Cooper — Some  regiment,  too, 
believe  me.  Say,  Mary,  when 
was  that  picture  made  ? 

iMrs.  Cooper — Why,  let  me  see. 
Wasn’t  it  in  1918,  or  was  it  in 
1919 — in  February,  or  was  it 
June?  No  it  wasn’t  either — 
Ilonestl}^  I can’t  remember.  I 
wish  that  I had  had  my  Auto- 
graphic Kodak  then. 


1920. 


MORAL 

I he  most  interesting  thing  about  many  of  the  pic- 
tures you  are  making  now  is  the  date.  Write  it  on  the 
him  at  the  time. 

\Mic‘n  OnicrinK  (ifiods  Remcnilior  the  I’iioTr)-KnA  C 


Iiinranty 


Kastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 


GET  READY  FOR  THE 
PICTURES  TO  COME 

With  the  home-coming  of  the  soldiers, 
Kodak  must  call  in  an  ally  or  two  if  it 
is  to  do  full  justice  to  the  precious 
opportunities. 

There’s  the  Kodak  Portrait  Attach- 
ment, for  example.  You  want  close- 
ups  of  your  soldier — an  image  big 
enough  so  that  his  servdce  stripe,  let  us 
say,  will  be  clearly  visible.  The  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  brings  yourKodak 
into  sharp  focus  at  close  range  with  the 
obvious  result  that  the  resulting  head 
and  shoulder  portrait  occupies  most  of 
the  picture  area.  The  service  tlie  Kodak 
Portrait  Attachment  renders  is  invalu- 
able, but  the  price  is  fifty  cents. 

An  then  there  is  the  chance  for 
enlargements.  You  will  want  pictures 
of  the  welcome  at  the  station  and  the 
triumphal  march  through  the  town  that 
are  big  enough  to  frame.  Through 
their  importance  historically  and 
through  their  interest,  some  of  the 
pictures  that  you  will  make  in  the 
months  to  come  are  fairly  entitled  to  a 
large  size. 

The  Brownie  Enlarging  Camera  will 
answer  every  purpose.  Its  successful 
operation  is  simplicity  plus.  The  camera 
is  always  in  focus — simply  insert  nega- 
tive and  paper,  expose  to  daylight,  and 
develop  and  fix.  That’s  all. 

The  price  ranges  from  $2.50  up,  accord- 
ing to  size. 


Send  for  your 
copy  of  the 

VELOX  BOOK 


THE  EASTMAN 
PLATE  TANK 

The  Eastman  Plate  Tank  is  light-tight 
and  the  resulting  negatives  are  fog-free 
in  consequence. 

The  Eastman  Plate  Tank  is  air-tight 
and  the  temperature  of  the  developing 
solution  IS  evenly  maintained  in  con- 
sequence. 

The  Eastman  Plate  Tank  makes  your 
work  very  much  easier  as  compared 
with  tray  development.  The  time  in 
the  dark-room  is  only  the  time  neces- 
sary for  loading  and  unloading  the  tank. 
Obviously,  too,  for  best  results,  the  less 
a plate  is  handled  the  better. 

If  you  use  plates,  use  the  Eastman 


Plate  Tank. 

PRICE 

Eastman  Plate  Tank,  for  4x5,  3%  x 5B, 
and  smaller  plates,  includes  solution 
cup,  plate  cage,  loading  fixture  and 
adjustable  kit,  -----  $4.00 

Ditto,  5 X 7,  without  kit,  - . - 5.00 

Separate  Kits,  for  5x7  tank,  to  take 
3'2  X 514,  4jif  x6B.  or  43^  x6t4  plates, 
each,  -------  1.00 


Chemicals  that  prop- 
erly inspire  your  con- 
fidence bear  this  seal. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 
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Eastman  Kodak  Company 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

The  fact  that  some  are  com- 
ing back  now,  makes  it  all 
the  harder  for  those  who 
must  remain  with  the  army 
of  occupation  in  Europe. 

your 

KODAK 

busy  for  the  boys  overseas. 
Pictures  from  home  help. 


^VIle^a)^(lerinf;  (iooils  ReinemIxT  the  l*iioTo-l‘h(A 


Big  Prints 

from 

Little 
Negatives 

Showing  Principle  of  Enlarging  Camera. 

Many  of  your  V.  P.  K.  negatives  are  so  good 
that  you  would  like  to  have  larger  prints  from 
them.  Through  the  medium  of  the  Vest  Pocket 
Kodak  Enlarging  Camera  you  can  bring  such 
pictures  to  standard  size,  3 x 5 j/2  inches. 

ICxtremely  simple  to  operate — no  focusing — 
expose  to  daylight. 

PRICE 

Vest  Pocket  Kodak  Enlarging  Camera,  . . $2.50 

l^ASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer’s. 
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Eastman  Film 

If  you  have  a camera  in  which  the  auto- 
graphic feature  is  not  incorporated,  specify 
Eastman  Film.  If  it  isn’t  Eastman,  it  isn’t 
Kodak  Film. 


Eastman  Autographic  Film 

If  you  have  an  Autographic  Kodak  or  an 
Autographic  Brownie,  specify  Eastman  Auto- 
graphic Film.  If  it  isn’t  Eiastman,  it  isn’t 
Autographic. 


1F\STMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Over  the  counter  all  over  the  world. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Retnemhcr  the  1’iioto-Kra  Guaranty 


Eastman 
Thermometer 

C.onvenient  for  either  tank  or  tray 
development,  although  particularly 
adapted  to  the  former  because  of  its 
hook  top  and  curved  back. 

Price,  $0.75 

Thermometer 
Stirring  Rod 

Combines  a reliable  thermom- 
eter with  a handy  stirring  rod. 
The  flat  end  will  be  found  useful 
for  the  crushing  of  chemicals. 

Price,  $1.00 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

. 1/  your  dealer' 
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An  Announcement 


OUR  activities  for  the  ]>ast  year  have 
heen  nearly  100  per  cent,  devoted 
to  war  production  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  government,  eompelling  us 
to  discontinne  regular  mannfactnre  in 
practically  all  of  onr  lines. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  has  now  en- 
abled ns  to  begin  the  readjustment  to  a 
peace-production  basis.  While  this  adjust- 
ment must  he  gradual,  we  are  pressing  it 
with  all  possible  speed  in  order  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  onr  normal  trade  at 
an  early  date. 

We  appreeiate  the  ])atience  and  under- 
standing with  whieli  onr  ]>atrons  have 
reacted  to  the  situation  and  trust  they 
may  continue  to  exercise  such  eonsider- 
ation  until  onr  manufacturing-facilities 
are  once  more  on  a pre-war  footing. 


Bausch  U Lomb  Optical  Co. 

622  St.  Paul  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y. 

New  York  Washington  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Leading  American  Makers  of  Microscopes,  Projection- Apparatus  {Balopticons) , Photographic 
Lenses,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments,  Range-Finders  and  Gun-Sights  for  Army  and 
Ma'vy,  Searchlight-Reflectors,  Binoculars,  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Products. 


Wlien  Ordering  Oood.s  Henienilter  tlie  PitOTo-ER.v  (iiniranty 


Stereopticon 


SEA  P|)WER 

Ts£  NAnON'^DEFENSE 

Is  sent  to  every  member 
of  the 

NAVY  LEAGUE 

of  the  UNITED  STATES 

It  is  Live,  Instructive, 
Progressive  and  Entertaining 

Readers  of  PHOTO-ERA  are  invited 
to  submit  interesting  and  artistic 
marine  - photographs,  shore  - scenes, 
landscapes,  etc. 


Editorial  Offices 

1201  Sixteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.C. 


l*OUTRAlTS  OF 
OUR  RETURNING 
SOLDIERS  WILL 
FLASH  "THE 
SPIRIT  OF  1918" 
TO  COMING 
GENERATIONS 


Tlie  superiority  of  fla^h-ex|)o- 
siires  over  lime-expo^iires  has  been  proved  in 


HALLDORSON 

Portrait-Flaslilamps 

Four  splendiil  models  including 
New  Stii<lio-Lainp 

Send  for  free  10-page  pamphlet/* Portraiture  by 
Flashlight/’  which  tells  all  about  the  subject. 

The 


Halldorson 


\ 


Coni]>any 


The  Perfect 


Bausch  [omb  BALOPTICON 


To  the  amateur  photographer,  the  Balopticon  offers  exceptional  opportunities 
for  display  of  prints,  whether  in  public  or  in  private.  It  dispenses  with  the  bulky  old  album, 
and  substitutes  an  adequate  means  of  showing  your  pictures  to  best  advantage — and  to  a 
whole  roomful  at  once.  You  can  project  direct  from  prints  or  from  slides,  as  you  prefer. 
Safe  and  simple  for  anyone  to  operate— and  the  new  gas-filled  Mazda  Lamp  gives  perfect 
illumination  at  low  current  cost. 


IDeliveries  of  Balopticons,  discontinued  throughout  the 
— \ soon  as  the  readjustment  of  c 


ar-period,  will  be  resumed  as 
facilities  will  permit. 


[ype  V\Ke  i Rausch  ^ [pmb  Optical  (5. 


558  St.  Paul  Street  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Washington  Chicago  San  Francisco 

Makers  of  Microscopes.  Piojection-Appar.otus  (Balopticons). 
PhotoKiaphic  Lenses,  Ophthalmic  Lenses  and  Instruments.  Rang-c-Finders 
and  Gun-Sights  for  Arm.v  and  Navy.  Searchlight-Reflectors. 
Binoculais,  and  other  High-Grade  Optical  Proclucts. 
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Higgins’ 


L)ra  wing-inks 
Eternal  Writing-Ink 
Engrossing-Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo-Mounter  Paste 
Drawing-Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 
Are  the  finest  and  best  inks  and  adhesives. 
Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives,  and  adopt  the 
Higgins  Inks  and  Adhesives.  They  will 

be  a revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean, 
well  put  up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  & CO. 

Manufacturers 

271  Ninth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Branches:  Chicago,  London 


SmMS(maillloneySamy 


; the  title  of  a NEW  list.  Just  off  the 
press!  Presents  unparalleled  opportu- 
nity to  save  a hig  slice  of  the  price  of  all 
Cameras,  Lenses,  Kodaks,  Supplies  Accessories 

No  reatler  of  this  publication  can  afford  to  be  without  a copy  of  this 
book.  Write  for  one.  It's  FREE  for  the  asking. 

QAUID  STERN  COmNY 


\UNM^I^£SS,5/NCE^d85y 
Bldg.,  1027-29  Madii 


CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 


UX\E  YOU  \\K\D  THE  BEAUTIFUL  CLASSIC 

THE  LAKE 

By  FREDERICK  B.  HODGES 

and  illustrated  with  seven  exquisite  landscape-photographs,  that  formed 
the  leading  feature  of  June  Photo-Era? 

§ If  not,  send  nt  once  for  a copy  (20  cents,  postpaid)  before  the  edition 
is  exhausted.  When  puhlished  in  hook-form,  "The  Lake"  will  cost  several 
dollars  per  copy. 

^ Many  letters  in  praise  of  Mr.  Hodges’  illustrated  article  have  been 
received  by  the  Publisher. 

^ A new  subscriber,  Mr.  Charles  IT.  Barnes,  of  Ilion,  N.Y.,  writes:  "The 
article,  by  Frederick  B.  Hodges,  on  the  subject,  'The  Lake,’  with  illustra- 
tions from  the  grand  old  Adirondack  lakes  is  alone  worth  the  juice  of 
subscription.  Mr.  llotlges  and  you  must,  indeed,  be  characters  with  whom 
an  acfjnaintance  would  he  of  value  inestimable  to  any  nature-lover." 

^ Order  of  your  dealer,  or  send  20  cents  in  stamps  to  Publisher, 
i*hoto-Era,  .367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


When  fIrdering  Goods  Kenienilfer  the  I’iioto-Eh.\  Giiaran 


dy 


Th  is  is  not  a spirit -photograph 

but  merely  a double  exposure. 

This  error,  and  many  others,  eommonly  committed  hy  beginners,  are  illustrated 
and  descrihed,  with  instructions  how  to  avoid  them,  in  Chas.  M.  Taylor’s  hook: 

^^Why  my  Photographs  are  bad” 

The  hook  contains  many  illustrated  "Don’ts,”  and  is  a valuahle,  practical  aid  to 
the  inexperienced  camera-user.  200  pages,  .30  fidl-page  plates.  Mailed,  postpaid, 
to  any  part  of  America,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  With  Photo-Era  for  one  year,  $2.75. 

Sold  only  hy  Photo-Era,  367  Boylsloii  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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LEARN  PHOTOGRAPHY 

Good-paying  positions  in  tlie  best  stxidios  of  tlie  country  await 
men  and  women  who  prepare  themselves  now.  For  years 
we  have  successfully  taught 

Photography,  Photo-Engraving  an<l  Three-Golor  Work. 

Cue  ge.4X)Uates  earn  Si'>  to  S7;i  a week.  We  assist  them  to 
secure  these  positions.  Now  is  the  time  to  lit  yourself  for  an 
advanced  position  at  better  pay.  'J  enns  ea«v  liviop-  ineveen- 
sive.  Largest  ami  best  schnol  ot  its  kind.  Write  lor  Catalog  TODAY. 

ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY,  910  Wabash  Ave„  Effingham,  III. 


INEW  VEA.R’S  RESOEUTIOrVSl 

There  is  one  lesson  which  lias  been  more  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  Ame 
rican  people  tlian  any  otheer  by  Uie  sreat  war  thiit  lesson  is  Elheiency. 

Now  tliat  the  New  Year  has  come  and  you  are  makiiijr  your  resoliii  ions,  resolve  to  let 
Efficiency  be  your  guide  in  choosing  a camera  as  in  every  other  action. 

Rexc^(Xmeras> 

"E'Very  ClicK  o 'Picltire” 

are  models  of  efficiency  in  construction,  operation  and  results.  Every  part  of  a Rexo 
lias  its  special  functions  to  perform.  Tliere  is  no  waste  at  any  step.  Compactly  bunt 
and  handsomely  finished.  A Camera  you  will  be  proud  to  own. 

When  you  take  a Kexo  along  you  are  sure  of  getting  wliat  you  go  after,  tli.at's  Effi- 
ciency ! Supplied  in  all  the  popular  sizes  at  prices  within  reach  af  all.  Resolve  to  get 
a Rexo,  tlie  last  word  in  Camera  Efficiency. 

Chicago  JBurlie  & James  Inc  IVew  Vork 


LIFE-STUDIES 

ARTISTIC  AND  REFINED 
Endorsed  hy  painters  and  arl-erities 


Portfolio  of  6T  lialf-toiies  of  Aurora  Eife- 
Stinlies.  9-2  x12  inches,  Sfnii-(lra|>C(l  and  in 
the  nmic.  .S3. 00;  and  print-set  No.  3011.  con- 
sisting of  12  6x10  original  nude  ]diotogra|dis, 
fnll-lengtli  statuary  jioses.  printed  on  lieavv 
Az.o  pajicr,  .S4.00.  Both  for  .S7.73.  I’nhiished 
exclusively  for  artists,  desigru'rs  and  arl- 
stndents.  Sent  only  hy  express  on  receipt  of 
jiriee.  ith  PHOT<)-ER,\  for  one  year. 
•S9.30.  .\ddrcss  orders  to 

I>HOrO-EK  V mac; AZINE 
367  BOYLSTON  STREET.  lUISTON.  I . S.  A. 


SAVE  MONEY! 

ORDER  YOUR  MAGAZINES  ALL  AT  ONE 
Id  ME  IN  A CLUB 

From  PHOTO- ERA  M AGAZINE 

367  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


PATENTS  AND  TRADE-MARKS 

NORMAN  T WHITAKER 

Altorney-al-Law  ami  Meohaniral  Enginerr 
Former  Examining  Ollicial  of  U.  S.  Patent  Office 

370  Whitaker  BUILDING.  922  F street 
WASHINGTON.  D.C.  Inquiries  Invited 


The  plates  in  this  issue 
by  the 


394  ATLANTIC  AVE.,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


lods  Keinemher  the  I’itoto-Eka  (inaraiily 


Wlien  Ordering  Co 


WANTED 

EXPERT  CHEMIST 


For  High-Class  Research  on 
Manufacture  of  Photographic 
Filins  and  Emulsions 


Such  a man  is  desired  at  once  for 
the  chemical  department  of  one  of 
the  largest  tlye  and  ehemical  works 
in  America. 

Address,  with  full  particulars,  Puh- 
lisher  of  Photo-Era  Magazine. 


PHENOMET  tha^METOL 

A new,  economical,  American  developer  not 
approached  in  chemical  quality  or  appearance 
by  any  similar  American  product. 

No  matter  how  many  developers 
you  have  experimented  with,  try 

PHENOMET 

Supplying  the  Allied  Governments  and  large 
motion-picture  laboratories  has,  until  now, 
absorbed  our  entire  production  of  developers, 
which  those  interests  consider  superior  to  pre- 
war German  chemicals. 

Recent  factory-enlargement  puts  us  in  a position 
to  meet  all  demands  for  PHENOMET  and 
other  developers.  We  are  not  simply  chemical 
“mixers,”  but  actual  manufacturers  from  basic 
raw  materials. 

COMPLIMENTARY  SAMPLES 
SENT  TO  PHOTOGRAPHERS 
They  will  tell  our  story  far  better  than 
we  can  here. 

A Special  Offer  to  Dealers 


SPECIAL  MATERIALS  CO.,inc. 

MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS 
140-142  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PHOT 0-ER A Advertising-Requirements 

PIIOTO-ERA  will  accept  no  advertising-copy  from  persons  unknown 
to  the  Publisher,  unless  it  be  accompanied  by  satisfaetory 
endorsements  of  the  business-integrity  of  the  applieant,  and 
of  the  excellence  of  the  article  to  be  advertised. 

Al’PLICANTS  for  positions  as  operators,  salesmen  or  assistants  must 
furnish  evidence  of  their  eflSciency  and  moral  charaeter. 

PERSONS  offering  for  sale  studios,  or  cameras,  lenses  and  other  pho- 
tographic articles,  must  furnish  proof  of  their  good  stand- 
ing and  financial  responsibility;  for  obviously  PHOTO-ERA 
will  not  be  the  medium  of  transactions  about  which  there 
is  likely  to  be  the  least  question. 

kTIRTIIERMORE,  the  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  refuse  appli- 
cations for  space  without  giving  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

By  pursuing  this  policy,  PHOTO-ERA  can  vouch  for  the  reliability 
of  all  its  advertisements 
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First  Edition 
Exhausted 

Second  Edition 
Now  Selling 


Pictorial  Landscape -Photography 

by  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 


Mr.  Anderson’s  book  has  permanently  taken  its  place  among  the  standard  pho- 
tographic works  of  the  day  and  thus  corroborated  our  early  estimate  of  its 
worth.  The  entire  first  edition  has  been  exhausted,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  prepare  a second  edition  in  order  to  fill  the  orders  which,  during  the  past 
few  months,  have  been  arriving  in  larger  numbers  even  than  when  the  work 
was  first  published. 

Henceforth  this  beautiful  volume  will  occupy  an  honored  position  in  photographic  literature;  first,  be- 
cause the  subject  is  one  of  interest  to  everybody  ; and  second,  because  the  author  is  not  merely  a theorist  or  art- 
critic,  but  a practical  photographer  of  high  repute,  exceptional  erudition  and  rare  ability.  Not  only  does  he 
analyze,  describe  and  discuss  in  a masterly  manner  those  qualities  desirable  in  the  finished  picture  intended  for 
exhibition  or  other  art-purposes,  but  he  indicates  in  detail  how  to  obtain  them  by  photographic  means,  partic- 
ularly in  respect  to  working-up  the  negative  and  printing.  In  this  respect  the  book  is  so  unique  that  no  pho- 
tographic library  is  complete  without  it. 

Large  octavo,  7^  x 9^  inches,  cloth-bound,  printed  on  heavy  an- 
tique paper,  with  fourteen  superb  full-page  plates,  price  $1.50  net. 


SPECIAL  OFFER 

Photo-Elra,  or  any  $2.00  magazine,  1 year  . 
Pictorial  Landscape-Photography . 

By  Paul  Lewis  Anderson 


$2.00 1 both  for 

$3.00 


Canadian  postage,  35c.,  foreign  postage,  75c.,  extra 

PHOTO-ERA  MAGAZINE,  367  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


When  Ordering  Good.s  Rmneniber  the  I’iioto-Eka  Guaranty 


A Useful  Present 

for  the  canierist  who  makes  ludicrous  mis- 
takes, is  Chas.  M.  Taylor’s  volume 

"Why  My  Photographs  Are  Bad” 

in  which  the  author  describes,  illustrates 
and  shows  how  to  avoid  the  most  common 
errors  due  to  ignorant  or  careless  use  of  the 
camera,  viz. — doubling  tlie  exposure ; exces- 
sive sky  or  foreground  ; buildings  falling  over; 
ludicrous  distortion;  movement  in  portraiture; 
ships  running  uphill;  headless  portraits; 
camerist's  shadow  in  the  picture  ; the  object 
out  of  focus;  ghost  or  central  Hare;  movement 
during  exposure,  and  many  others. 

There  are  also  12  illustrations  of  f^ood 
jtictures  and  several  pages  of  "don’ts.”  8vo, 
cloth-bound  ; 200  pages  ; 30  full-page  illustra- 
tions; mailed  i>ostpaid  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States  on  receipt  of  11.00.  With 
Photo-Era.  for  one  year.  $2.75. 

Sold  only  by  PHO  10-ERA 

367  BOYLSTON  STREET.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


HOW  TO  USE  THE 

AIR-BRUSH 

IN  PROGRESSIVE  LESSONS 

This  is  a complete  work  on  the 
subject,  with  numerous  examples 
for  the  beginner,  enabling  him 
to  become  proficient  in  an  impor- 
tant photographic  activity,  also 
with  a view  to  make  it  a source 
of  pecuniary  profit.  The  only 
book  published  on  the  subject. 

By  SAMUEL  W.  FRAZER 

Price,  cloth-bound  ....  $1.50 

Mailed,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price 

Sold  by  PHOTO-ERA 

367  Boylston  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PHOTO -ERA  GUARANTY 

PHOTO-ERA  guarantees  the  trustworthiness  of  every  advertise- 
ment which  appears  in  its  pages.  Our  object  is  to  secure  only  such 
advertisers  who  will  accord  honorable  treatment  to  every  subscriber. 
We  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  accepting  advertisements,  and  publish 
none  which  has  not  been  proved  desirable  by  the  most  searching  in- 
vestigation. Thus,  in  patronizing  such  advertisers,  our  subscribers 
protect  themselves. 

If,  despite  our  precautions,  the  improbable  should  occur,  and  a 
subscriber  be  subjected  to  unfair  or  dishonest  treatment,  we  will  do 
our  utmost  to  effect  a satisfactory  adjustment,  provided  that,  in 
answering  the  advertisement,  PHOTO-ERA  was  mentioned  in  writing 
as  the  medium  in  which  it  was  seen.  The  complaint,  however,  must 
be  made  to  us  within  the  month  for  which  the  issue  containing  the 
advertisement  was  dated. 

WILFRED  A.  FRENCH,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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3-  Autographic 
Kodak,  Jr. 

Price  with  Rapid 
Rectilinear  Lens 

$20.00 

Keep  the  pictures  going. 

There  isn’t  the  compensating  thrill  to  the 
soldier’s  life  now-a-days.  He  needs  pictures 
and  letters  more  than  he  ever  did. 

The  3 A junior  is  splendidly  adapted  to  the 
making  of  all  kinds  of  home  pictures,  indoors 
and  out,  and  the  pictures,  post  card  size,  are 
perhaps  the  most  satisfying  of  any  of  the  ama- 
teur sizes.  That  is  why  the  3 A print  is  standard. 

Because  it’s  a Kodak,  it’s  compact  to  carry, 
simple  to  operate  and  autographic. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

At  your  dealer' s. 


When  Ordering  Goods  Remember  the  Photo-Era  Guaranty 


Velox  for  all  prints,  but  particularly 

VELOX 


for  the  prints  for  the  soldiers. 

It’s  the  amateur’s  own  paper  because  it 
lits  any  and  every  amateur  negative. 

I 

[ 

NEPERA  DEPARTMENT, 
j EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

: ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  The  Kodak  City. 

i At  your  dealer’ s. 
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